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PREFACE 


The present volume of R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, which is the 
last to be published although it is the first in the series, is being 
issued on the occasion of the seventh death-anniversary of Dr: 
Bhandarkar,which falls on the Rsipancami day of the Hindu Calendar' 
arad wliiehTs observed at the B.O.R. institute as a day of piety whe'^n 
literary tributes are offered to the mejmory of th^ revered departed, 
including special lectures by distinguished scholars., TJie Institute 
itself submits on this day an account of its literary labours during 
the preceding twelve months as a kind^of Vanmaya-sraddha 
The Indexes to ^ this Volume are the work of Mr. G. N. 
Shrigondekar, b. a., of the Publication Department of the Institute. 
It is unfortunatfe that this Volume is appearing without a life of 
the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar of 
Calcutta, the son of Sir Ramkrishna, was to write ,the biogra¬ 
phy, but continued ill health has come in the way of his carrying 
out the pledge — a circumstance which nobody regrets more than he 
himself. It is still more unfortunate that the original editor of these 
Volumes, Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m. a., has not lived to see the edition 
completed. Sir Ramkrishna had, however, personally supervised the 
collection and arrangement of the works included in these Volumes. 
The completion of the edition of the collected writings of a scholar 
who was remarkable for the wide range of his researches as well as for 
his originality, for his penetration as well as his catholicity, takes 
off from the Institute a heavy responsibility which it had undertaken 
nearly ten years ago and the Publication Department of the Institute 
has reasons to feel a sense of relief as well as gratification on the 
present occasion. A memoir of the author and a general index of 
all his works are still a desideratum and it is to be hoped that 
a fifth volume containing them may eventually be offered to the 
public in the fullness of time, 

' Poona, 

Rsipancami, Sake 1854 
5th Sept, 1932 




V. G. Paranjpe 




A PEEP INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 
TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE IMPERIAL 
’ GUPTA DYNASTY 

(B .C. 322 — circa 500 A.D.) 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1900, Vol. XX, pp. 356 ff.] 

) 

Also printed in a Book form in 1920 by Messrs Taraporevalla, Bombay, 
with a Preface by H. G. Rawlinson, this reprint bearing the additional 
note : This article consists of a lecture read in March last (tqio) — [sic* 

1900 ?] before a Poona audience, but afterwards considerably ampUfied/* 
The Poona audience referred to consisted most probably of a meeting 
held under the auspices of the (now defunct) Friends* Liberal Association.—' 
N. B. U. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

I think I may take it for granted that an Indian who has received 
English education and has been introduced to the ancient history 
of European countries, naturally has a desire to be acquainted 
with the ancient history of his own country, to know by whom 
and how that country was governed in ancient times, or how its 
social and religious institutions have grown up, and what revolu¬ 
tions the country has gone through ; but means for the satisfaction 
of this desire are wanting. India unfortunately has no written 
history. There are some chronicles written by Jains and others, 
referring to kings and princes who lived from about the eighth to 
the eleventh centuries of the Christian era and ruled ov^r Gujrat 
and Rajputana. There are also lives of individual kings such as 

t [ R* G. Bhandarkax's Works, Vbk* I ] 
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the 5 rI-Har§ajcarita of BSi^ and the VikrainSnlcadevacanta of 
The hero of the former ruled over Northern India in the 
first half of the seventh century, and of the latter, over Southern 
India in the latter part of the eleventh and the early part of the 
twelfth century. The Pura^ contain genealogies of certain 
dsmasties. With these exceptions, sometime ago we had absolu- 
tdy no knowledge of the history of the different provinces of 
India before the foundation of the Mahomedan Empire. But the 
researches of European and some Native schplars and antiquarians 
have thrown considerable light over this dark period. The know¬ 
ledge hitherto gathered cannot be pronounced to be very satisfac¬ 
tory or to be as good as written books would have supplied. Still, 
it is sufficient to give us a general idea of the political, social and 
idigious movements that took place from remote times to the 
arrival of the Mahomedans, The materials for these researches I 
shall here shortly describe. 

First—Gold, silver and copper coins of ancient kings are found 
in all parts of the country, especially in Northern India, whai old 
mounds composed of the ruins of buildings are dug out. These 
corns bear certain emblems, and also legends in ancient characters 
/vvptnining the names of the princes who issued them, and some¬ 
times of their fathers, with occasionally the date of their issue. 
From these we derive a knowledge of the kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the provinces in which the coins are found. 

Secondly—We find inscriptions engraved on rocks and columns 
and on the remains of ancient temples wherein occur the names of 
ininoes, and sometimes of the provinces ruled over or conquered 
by them. In the case of temples and other benefactions we have 
the names of the donors, their profession, the description of the 
nature of their gift, and sometimes the name of the king in whoM' 
reign the gift was made. Again, we find m digging old rui^,, 
charter^ of land-grants made by princes, inscribed on pla^ - 
co^. The giants theiein recorded n^ to 
Brahmins or to temides or to Boddhiitie Vihftras. These copper- 
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plate inscriptions often give a fall genealogy of the dynasty to 
which the grantor belonged, together with the most notable 
events in the rdgn of each of the princes belonging to the dynasty. 
Often-times, there is a mere vagoe praise of the different kings 
which can have no historical value, but one who possesses a little 
critical power, can without much difficulty distinguish between what 
is historically true and what is not A very large number of such 
giants have been found in our own Maratha country, in consequ* 
ence of which we have been able to construct a sort of ^continuous 
political history from about the beginning of the sixth century 
to the time of the Mahomedan invasion. 

Thirdly—Another important source consists in the writings of 
foreigners who visited this country or obtained mformation about 
it from others. The invasion of Alexander the Great brought the 
Greeks in communication with India, and after his death his gene- 
i al Seleukos who obtained the province of Syria kept up a regular 
intercourse with a king who is called Sandrakottos by the Greeks, 
who reigned at Pataliputra, and at whose court resided an ambas* 
sador of Seleukos of the name of M^asthenes. The work of 
Megasthenes, though not extant, was abridged by other writers, 
and in this form it has come down to us. Then we have Ptolem3^8 
geography which was written between 151 and 163 A.D., the 
date of his death. He gives the names of Indian towns and some¬ 
times of the princes who reigned there at the time. Similarly we 
have got another work called the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
whose author is unknown. He too gives valuable geographical and 
historical information. After Buddhism had penetrated into 
China, several Chinese pilgrims visited India firom time to time, 
and have left us an account of what they saw. Such are Fa-Hian, 
Sung-yun, Hieun Tsiang, and Using. The Mahomedans who 
visited the country in later times have also left us simil a r works. 
Bdkies.the information given by these writers about the people, 
thrfr litarature, and their kings, what is of the highest value is 
the help they alf<Mti in determining the dates of events in India. 
Fur, aU these foreigneia had good q^steme of chrooology. 
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Be^es these, soine of later Sanskrit and veniaetiltf vfiffks 
, c.»it^ what are called Pra£astis or historical acdoimts of prinoea 
in whose reign they Were corhposed, and somotitaea of the dynas¬ 
ties to which they belonged. 

These are the authorities for the political history of the country; 
but the history of thought as well as of religious and social insti¬ 
tutions is to be gathered from the literature itself, which is \^i8t. 
But though it is vast, still older works calculated to enable us to 
solve many a problem in literary and social history have perished. 

In using all these materials, however, one should exercise a good 
deal of keen critical power. No one who does not possess this 
power can make a proper use of them. A good many years ago, 
I delivered a lecture on the critical and comparative method of 
study, which has been published*. To what I have stated there, 
I shall only add that in dealing with all these materials, one should 
innceed on such principles of evidence as are followed by a judge. 
One must in the first place be impartial, with no particular dispo¬ 
sition to find in the materials before him something that will tend 
to the glory of his race and country, nor should he have an oppo¬ 
site prejudice against the country or its people. Nothing but dry 
truth should be his object; and he should in every case determine 
the credibility of the witness before him and the probability or 
otherwise of what is stated by him. He should ascertaM whether 
he was an eye-witness or a contemporary witness,'and whether in 
descnoing a certain event he himself was not open to the tempta¬ 
tion of exaggeration or to the influence of the marvellous. None 
of the current legends should be considered to be historically true, 
but an endeavour should be made to find any germ of truth that 
there may be in them by evidence of another nature. 

The Mauryas (upto the Accession of ASoka.) 

I shall now proceed to give a short sketch of the history of T nd ia 
as determined by the critical use of these matarinU As 1 hav« 
already observed, the Purilnas g ive lists of kings, who, they say ia 

/ printed in this voiame later, " ' 
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prophetic language, will reign in the future. In consequence of the 
corruption of manuscripts there are a great many discrepancies in 
the lists as given in different works of that class. Be^des, there 
is no chronolc^cal due whatever to be found in them. We wiU, 
therefore, begin with that dynasty of which we have intimation 
elsewhere, and with that king whose date can be determined by 
unimpeachable evidence. Candragupta is mentioned as the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty. He is said to have uprooted the 
family of the Nandas who ruled before him and to have been assist* 
ed by a Brahmin of the name of Canakya. He is one of those 
whose memory has been preserved by both Buddhist and Brahman- 
ic writers. We have a dramatic play in which his acquisition of 
the throne through, the help of Canakya is alluded to. Buddhistic 
works also give similar accounts about him. The grammarian 
Patafijah alludes to the Mauryas and speaks of a Candragupta* 
sabha. In an inscription, dated in the year 72, which has’been 
referred to the §aka era and is consequently equivalent to 150 
A.D., Candragupta the Maurya is spoken of as having caused a 
certain tank to be constructed; and we have contemporary evi¬ 
dence also of the existence of the king and of his acquisition of the 
throne in the writings of Greek authors. They speak of Candra- 
gupta as being an ambitious man in his youth, and as having been 
present in the Panjab at the time of Alexander’s invasion. He is 
said to have freed the country from the Macedonian yoke, to have 
fought with Seleukos, who had obtained the Syrian province of 
the Alexandrian empire, and to have finally concluded a treaty 
with him. Seleukos sent an ambassador to his court of the name 
of Megasthenes. From this connection of Candragupta With 
Seleukos, we have been able to determine the date of his accession, 
which is about 322 B.C.. Candragupta’s capital was Pfitalipotra, 
which is represented by Greek writers to have been situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Erannoboas, which last corres¬ 
ponds to our Hiranyabfiha. Hiranyabfihfi was another name of the 
§0^, and Patafijali speaks of Ps^putra as situated on 
ba^_ofAe_§o^^I^(Candrag^a^s)s®^^otj_aociMd^ 
1 I MabSbbBfya, Kiethoin's Edn. Vd. i. p. jS®, 
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jto f»us PurS^ was BindnsSxa, and, according to another, Bhadra- 
^ra. He is mentioned aiso in Buddhistic works, but the name does 
not occur in any inscription or foreign writing. His son was called 
Aifoka. This is a very important name in the ancient history of 
^e whole of India, and as the connection of the prince with 
Buddbiaoa was close, and that rdigion plays an important part in 
z he general history of India, I must here give a short account of it. 

Eise of Buddhism—Its Doctrines and Aims. 

After the Indian Aryas had established the system of sacrificial 
religion fully, their speculation took its start from the sacrifice. 
Every thing was identified with some sacrificial operation. The 
gods are represented in the Puru^Qkta (Rgveda, X. 90) to have 
sacrificed the primordial Purusa, from whom t£us sacrificed, arose 
the whole creation. Brahman is a word which in the RksaihhitS 
means a particular mantra or verse addressed to a god, or that 
^rt of power from which one is able to compose such a mantra. 
Thence it came to signify the true power or virtue in a sacrifice, or 
its essence; and when the whole universe was regarded as produced 
^m a kind of sacrifice, its essence also came to be named Brahman. 
There was at the same time religious and philosophical speculation 
upon an independent basis starting from the self-conscious soul. 
In the Rgveda Samhita we have several philosophical hymns, and 
the ^peculation which they indicate ran on in its cour^, and the 
results of it we have in the Upanisads. In the^:elebrated hymn 
b^pnning withN 3 sadSsinno sadasit' it is represented that in the 
darkness which enveloped the whole world in the beginning, t^t 
which was wrapped op in the Unsubstantial, developed through the 
force of brooding energy, and there arose in it a Desire which is 
spc^enof as the first germ of the mind. This idea that our worldly 
existmic^ with its definite modes of thinking is the result of desire, 
developed in a variety of ways. This appears to be the idea ad¬ 
opted or appropriated by Buddhism, and one sense of the nam# 
Mira—the Buddhistic Prince of Darkness—^is KSfna or desiie. 
Of the four noble truths of Buddhism the first is misery (Dul^kha), 

* jgtgveds, X, rap. 
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and the second, the origin of misery. This is thirst or dedre. If, 
therefore, the misery of worldly existence is doe to de^e, the 
condusion follows that, in the words of the Katha Upan^d, by 
uprooting your desire you are free from misery and attain immor¬ 
tality and eternal bliss*. This is the third of the noble truths. 
But inunortality or eternal bliss one can speak of, when one regards 
the soul as something different from and lying beyond the mind 
or thoughts which have been set in motion by desire. When, how¬ 
ever, the existence of such a thing beyond the mind Or thought is 
denied, the condition of eternal bliss when thought has ceased, 
means, what some people call annihilation. In one of the sections 
of the Brhadaxanyaka, which Upani^d and the ChSndogya, 
might be regarded as collections of the speculations of various 
R^, there occurs a passage which comes very near to, the 
denial of the soul as a separate substance. " Yljhavalkya,” says 
Artabh£ga, the son of Jaratkaru, “ when the speech of a man or 
Puru^ who is dead, goes to Agni or fire, Ms breath to the wind, Ms 
sight to the sun, his mind to the moon, his power of hearing to the 
quarts, the body to the earth, and the self to the AkaSa or ether, 
the hairs of his body to the herbs, and the hairs on the head to the 
trees, and the blood and seminal fluid are placed in the watei? 
where does the Puru^ exist ?’’ Yajnavalkya answers " ArtabhSga 
give me your hand. We alone shall know of this and not the people 
here." So then they went out and conversed with each other, and 
what they spoke of was Karma (deeds), and what they praised was 
Karma. He who does meritorious Karma or deeds, becomes hMy, 
and he who does sinful deeds, becomes sinful. With this Arta- 
bhSga, the son of JaratkSru, was satisfied and remained sileht.* 
H«e it will be seen that the different parts, of wMch maa is com-' 
posed are represented as being dissolved into the different parts of 
the Cosmos, and what remains is the Karma. The ideas-therefore 
involved m this dialc^e are three:—(i) That the soul is not a 
substance separate from the component parts Of a human being; 

W ft Ka^a Up; VI. 14. 

a Bf. Ar. Up. III. 3.13*14. 
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^ tiiat what lenders transmigration or the production of a new 
}>eing possiWe is the Karma, and (3) that according to the nature 
ol the previous Karma^ is the nature of the new being, holy or 
smfuL The third idea is common to all Hindu systems of philosophy 
or religion; but the first two are heterodox, and must have been 
considered so when the dialogue was composed, since it was to 
avoid the shock which the exposition of such doctrines would cause, 
that Yfijnavalk}^ retires from the assembly and speaks to Arta* 
bh§ga alone. Still the ideas had been developed in the time of 
the Upani^d and were adopted by Buddhism. In the celebrated 
dialogue between the Greek king Milinda or Menander of Sakala, 
and Nagasena, a Buddhist Saint, the king asks: “ How is your 
revtfence known? What is your name?’'. Nagasena replies : 
** I ^ called Nagasena by my parents, the priests, and others. 
But Nagasena is not a separate entity.’’ And going on further 
in this way, N^asena gives an instance of the chariot in 
wMch the king came, and says : " As the various parts of a chariot 
when united form the diariot, so the five Skandhas ^ when united 
in one body, form a being or living existence.” Here we see that as 
there is nothing like a chariot independently of its parts, so there 
is nothing like a man independently of the various elements of 
which he is composed. Further on in the same book we have:— 
“ The king said, ‘ What, is it Nagasena tSat is re-bom ?' 
* Name-and-form is re-bom’. * What, is it this same name-and- 
form that is re-bom ?’ ‘ No ; but by this name-and-form deeds are 
done, good and evil, and by these deeds (this Karma) another 
namo*and-form is re-bom.’ In the external world also the 
Buddhist believes in the existence of no substance. To him all 
knowledge is phenomenal, and this is what appears to be meant by 
the doctrine that every thing is K^nika or momentaxy. 


1 The five Skandhas are Rhpa, physical constiti ion ts, Vijfiftna, sclf-coiii- 
ciotisness, Ved9.ii&, feeling of pleasure or pain, Sathjfia, name, and Samsk&ra, 
lore, hatred, and infatuation. These five constitute the human being. 

2 or name-and-form is equivalent to the five Skandhaa of whldi a 
living being i$ compoeed. The expression, therefore, signifies a living indi* 
viduah 
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But it was not the metaphysical doctrines of Bti^hism that 
inflnenced the masses of the people. What proved attractive was 
its ethical side. The Buddhist preachers discoursed on Dharma or 
righteousness to the people. Such discourses on Dharma without 
the introduction of any theistic idea have their representatives in 
the Brahmanic literature. In many of the episodes of the Mah§- 
bh&rata, especially in the ^nti and AnuSasanika books^ we have 
simple ethical discourses without any reference to God, of the 
nature of those we find in Buddhistic works; and sometimes the 
verses in the Mahabharata, are the same as those occuring in the 
latter. There appears to be at one time a period in which the 
thoughts of the Hindus were directed to the delineation of right 
conduct in itself without any theistic bearing. And Buddhism on 
its ethical side represents that phase. Right conduct is the last 
of the four noble truths of Buddhism. The origin of misery alluded 
to above is destroyed by what is called the Eight-fold Path— viz,, 
right views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right self-knowledge, right contemplation.* Thus the 
Buddhistic gospel is, that righteous conduct is the means of the de¬ 
struction of suffering, which may end in positive happiness or not, 
according as one regards his soul as substantial or phenomenal. It 
was this phase of Buddhism that, with the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries and) of the Emperor A§oka, enabled it to achieve 
success amongst the masses of the people; and what was wanting 
on the theistic side, was supplied by the perfection and marvellous 
powers attributed to the founder of the religion. Without this faith 
in the perfection or, what we should caU, the divine nature of 
Buddha, a mere ethical religion would probably not have succeeded. 
Buddhism was not a social revolution as has been thought by some 
writers. It was a religion established and propagated by persons 

The true sense of (7) has, it appeal^ 
to me, not yet hwa correctly given. Smfti is remembrance of what a man’s 
true condition ie; being blinded to it, is Snoftivibhrama or Smytibbraiiiia, 
Bhag. G. U. 63. Seeing where one’s course of conduct is le« 4 ii;^ om^ and 
remembering what one ought to do is Smytd, and that is awalmned in one 
by God t IM* XV* 15. When infatuation disappears Smfti letnma; Ibid^ 
xviii. 73. 


a (H. G. Bbandarbar’s Works, Vol. T ] 
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. who had renounced the world and professed not to care for it. 
From times of old there existed in the Indian community such 
persons, who were called Sramams and belonged originally to all 
castes.' These gave themselves to contemplation and sometimes pro¬ 
pounded doctrines of salvation not in harmony with the prevalent 
cre^. Buddhian was not even a revolt against caste, for though 
men from all castes were admitted to the monastic order, and 
though in the discourses of Buddha himself and others, the distinc¬ 
tion of caste is pronounced to be entirely worthless, still the object 
of those who elaborated the system was not to level caste-distinc- 
ti(ms. They even left the domestic ceremonies of their follower 
to be performed according to the Vedic ritual. This is one of the 
arguments brought against Buddhism by Uda3ranacarya. " There 
does not exist,” he says, “a sect, the followers of which do not 
perform the Vedic rites beginning with the GarbhadhSna and 
ending with the funeral, even though they regard them as having 
but a relative or tentative truth.” ^ Buddhism, however, was a 
revolt against the sacrificial system, and denied the authority of 
the Vedas as calculated to point out the path to salvation. 
And this is at the root of the hostility between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. 

Propagation of Buddhism—As'oka’s Edicts. 

Buddhism was propagated by a number of “devoted persons. 
But I think the efforts of A§oka contributed a good deal to its ac¬ 
ceptance by the large mass of the people. Though of course in 
his Edicts he does not inculcate upon his people faith in Buddha 
and Saihgha, still the Dharma or righteousness that he^preaches is 
in the spirit of Buddhism. The inscriptions of AlSoka are engraved 
on rocks, pUars, and tablets of stone. Those of the first Hass are 
found at Gimar in Kathiawa 4 the west, Shahbazgaihi in Afgha¬ 
nistan, Manshera on the northern frontiers of the Panjab, Khalsi 
near the sources of the Jumna in the Himalaya, and Dhauli in 
Katak, and Jaugad in Ganjam on the east. Alf" these c ontain the 

I A^tattvaviveka, Calc. Ed. of Samvat 1906, p. 89. 
is relating to a Buddhist technical term , 
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same' edicts, their number in some' cases being fourteen, and less in 
others. In the last two places there are two separate edicts not 
found on the other rocks. These inscriptions are in two different 
characters—^those at GimSx, KhalsLDhauh and Jaugad being in the 
character called Brahml, which is the earliest form of our modem 
BevanSgarl, and those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansesahra are in the 
character called Kharos^i, and are ■written from right to left in 
the manner of the ancient Pahlavi and the modem Persian and 
Arabic documents. Two of the columns bearing inscriptions of 
the second class are now at Delhi. They were brought there by 
the Emperor Firor^eshah from Siwalik and Meerut. The others 
exist at Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, and Rampurva. The edicts 
are the same on these columns, but the number of these on the Srwa* 
lik Delhi pillar is seven, the second Delhi pillar contains five, that 
at Rampurva four, and the rest six. In the case of both these 
classes, the inscriptions are well-preserved in some cases and mu¬ 
tilated in others. Smaller edicts on rocks and tablets are fonnd at 
Rupn&th and Sahasram in Bhagelkhand, Bairat on ^e noridi- 
eastem boundary of Rajputana and Siddapur in the Mysore terri¬ 
tory. There is also a tablet inscription addressed to the MS gad ha 
Samgha, and three small ones in caves at Barlbar near Gayft. 
Two more inscriptions have been found at Padeiia and Nigliva in 
the Nepal Terai. 

Extent of ASoka’s Empire and the Date of his Coronation. 

Now, in the first |>lace, from the localities in which we find these 
inscriptions, it ap|iears that A^ka’s dominions extended from 
Kithaiw&d on the west to Katak and Ganjam on the east, and to 
Afghanistan, Panjab, and the sources of the Jumna in the north. 
To the south it extended over the centre of rite tabledand of the 
the Deccan upto M3^ore. In the second rock-edict he sperim of 
“conquered” countries and the “ndghbouring or bordiMfr®” 
countries. In the last class he mentions riie Codas, the BL^dyea, 
Satiyapnta, Ketalaputa or Keialaputa up to Tambapa^, and the 
countries of Antiyoko the Yo^a king and his nei^bouia.. In 0 * 
thirteenth rock-edict he speaks of his havin^^ achieved iriigioiv 
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V3Ct(«y " hesre ” and in the ndghbouiing or bordering countries 
upjto.rix bundled Yojanas. where reigns Antiyoko the Yo^ king, 
and farther away from him whwe the four kings, TuramSya, Anti* 
kina, Maka, and Alikasudara hold sway, and down below where 
tlw Coda and the Pi^ya rule up to Tambapan^ and also in the 
countries of “ HidarSja." This last expression must be translated 
by '* the kings about here,*' among whom he enumerates those of 
the . countries of Vi^, Vaji, Yona, Kamboja, NSbh&ta, Nabha- 
panti, Bhoja, Pitinika, Andhra, and Pulinda’’. Here there is a 
threefold division, vix., his own empire, spoken of as " here " ; 
the neighbouring independent countries ruled over by Antiochus 
and others, and those of the Co(^ and Papdyas; and the 
" Mdaidjas " or “ kings here," i.e., in his empne. On comparing 
both these passages, it would appear that Antiochus and the othor 
Greek princes as wdl as the princes of the Co(^ and PSpdyas, 
were independent ; while the kings of the Vajjis, whose country 
laymear PStaliputra, and of the Bhojas, the Petenikas, arid the 
Anffluas. and the Pnlindas were under his influence, i.e., were pro* 
bably bis feudatcoies; while the rest of the country was under bis 
immediate sway. Among the feudatory princes must also be in* 
eluded those of the GandhSras, RSstikas, and the AparSntas, who 
are mentioned in the fifth rock*edict, and to whose dominions he 
sent overseers of righteousness*. From the mention of Antiyoko 
and others in the second and thirteenth edicts, th^ date when they 
were composed can be accurately determined. Antiyoko was 
Antiochus of Syria (260—247 B.C.), Turamaiya was Ptolmy Phila- 
ddjdros of Egypt (285—247 B.C.), Antikini was Antigonos Gona- 
tus of Macedonia (278—242 B.C.), Maka was Ma|^ of Cyrene 

I Bfi. VbA, V<d. n. pp. 449-450 aod 463*465. Hldaitja haa bees takes 
to be a proper saaie Iqr both M. Senaxt and Dr. Blihler. But Hida every- 
idiere in these issedptions mease ** here," and the sense the " kings here " 
fits in very well with the context. Atoka distinguishes between Hida and 

A nl $ tu .< .s.. Us own emigre and the tniitories of his neighbours. The tUrd 

d|M left mnet be o< tiboee edio were Unge in the extent of country that oonkl 
be tpolnn of as Hida, fx, princes comprised in Us empire or depaodsot 
princes. Ib. p. 471, and Inscriptions c< Flyndasi, by Ssnsrt, VoL n, p. S4 
aaBb*9s>aote6s. 
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(dkd .S5$ B.C.), and AUkastidara was Alexander of Epirus (died 
between 262 and 258 B. C). All of these wen living betweoi 250 
and 258 B,C., wherefore the matter in the inscription was com* 
posed between those years, i.e., about 259 B.C., and ASoka was 
crowned about 271 B.C., as the edict was promulgated in the 
thriteenth year after the event^ 

A&jka, a Buddhist—but Toiekant and Liberal. 

In the edicts at Sahasaram, Bairat, Rupnith, and Siddipur,* 
A^ka says that he was an UpSsaka or lay follower of Buddhism for 
more than two years and a half, but did not exert himself to pro* 
mote righteousness; but for more than a year afterwards, he did 
so, and the result was that those men and gods that had be^ re* 
garded as true in Jambudvipa before, were rendered false. In the 
eighth rock*edict, he speaks of his having “ set out for Sambodhi,” 
which technically means perfect knowledge, after the end of the 
tenth year since his coronation. This expression occurs in Bud¬ 
dhistic Pali works, and signifies ' b^inning to do such deeds as are 
calculated to lead in the end to perfection.’ Frtnn these two state* 
ments it appears that ASoka was a Buddhistic lay follower, and 
worked with a view to gain the highest good promised by Buddhism, 
He visited the Lumbini grove, where Sfikyamuni was bom, after he 
bad been a crowned king for twenty years, and, having done wor* 
ship, erected a stone column (»i the site with a stone endceure 
[closing wall)^ Paderia in the Nepal Tetai, where the insoiptiaa, 
which mentions this, was found engraved on a mutilated pillar, must 
3e tlm site of the birth-idace of Buddha. The other Nepal inscrip* 
lion that was found at Nigliva represents his having increased the 
itftpa raised to KonSkamana, when fourteen years had dapaed 
inoe his coronation, and some years afterwards, probably in the 
tame 3rear in which he visited the Lumbini grove, he did worship 

I Inscriptions of Fiyadasi, by Seaart, Vol. Il, p. 86, Eng. Tnai. 

a Ind. Ant, Vol. ^CII. pp. 30S-303; Senaxt, V<d. II. pp. 57-58 and 67: 
nd Bpi. lad. Voi. IV, p. 138. 

3 Ei^.lad.Vd.V. p. 4. Ithink Rwi P l WHi H l msitfeesa caetoaMor 
tiling mods Cf stone. is pcobolity semsatsd with bidM «liUttitt 
‘a wall.- 
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lo'&eKiabhrainscription addressed to the MSgadhaC^uidb, 

Atoka e^)re3ses his faith in the Buddhist Triad of Buddha, Dhanna 
(Righteousness) and Samgha (the Assembly) and reccanmends that 
certain works which he names should be read and pondered over 
bT the priests as well as by lay followers.* All this shows distinctly 
enough that Atoka was a Buddhist; but in the edicts, his notions 
seem to be so liberal and exalted, and his admission that there is 
truth in the teachings of all sects is so plain, that it must be con¬ 
cluded that he was not actuated by a sectarian spirit, but by a 
simjde respect for truth; and bis ethical discourses were such as 
to be acceptable to everybody, and his moral overseers worked 
amongst peofde of all classes and creeds, 

ASoKJi’s Aims ahi> Objects aiid the Means he Employed. 

ASoka’s great object in publishing his edicts was to preach and 
promote righteousness amongst his subjects. Dhanna or right¬ 
eousness consists, as said by him in the second pillar-edict, (i) in 
doing no ill, (2) doing a great deal of good, (3) in sympathy, (4) 
beneficence, (5) truth, and (6) purity. In the seventh edict he 
adds, (7) gentleness, and (8) saintliness^ Besides this, he prohibited 
the killing of animals for religious sacrifices, and was very particu¬ 
lar about it.* In the fifth pillar-edict he does seem to allow the 
flesh of certain animals to be used, but be carefully enumerates 
those that should not be killed at all, and the coitditions under 
^rinch others should not be killed. Large feasts ot banquets, 
udrere hundreds of thousands of animals were killed, he pnfl^ted.* 
He directed his officers to go on tours every five years for the in- 
cukation of Dhanna or righteousness and for other matters. He 
had Mahfim&tras or Governors of provin<» before, but m the fiftii 

1 tod. VoL V, pp. 5-6. 

2 tod. Ant. Vd. V, p. 237. 

3 Epi tod. Vd. II. pp. 249, 269.71, and also Senart, VoL IL pp. 6, 

26.27. The words are. ( 1 ) ( 2 ) (fnvqisr), ( 3 ) tRT, 

( 4 ) 4[i*r, ( 5 ) tw (trw), (6) ( 7 ) ir^ (wW, and 

( 3 ) (11^. 

4 Jnrst Rode &Sct and also the PonrUi. 
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iodE*edict he speahs of his having created the office of ■Dhtaiiia* 
winhsmst ra* or ovetseers of lighteousnees in the foorteenth year 
after his coronation, and sent them to different comitties^those 
under his immediate sway and those which were semi-independent. 
They were to work amongst old and young, rich and poor, house¬ 
holders and recluses, and amongst the followers of the different 
sects; and their business was to look to the good of all, to establish 
and promote righteousness, and to protect all from oppression. 
They were also to work amongst those who were near to him, in 
his family, and amongst his relations. In the fourth rock edict he 
toii« us that by his efforts, the destruction of a nim als, which was 
enormous before, has almost ceased by his religious orders or instru¬ 
ctions, and that a regard for one’s relations, for Brahmins and 
^ nitnarag or hoty tecluses, obedience to father and mother and to the 
old. and general righteousness have increased and will increa^, and 
he hopes that his sorts, grandsons, and great-grandsons, &c., up to 
the end of the Kalpa will go on promoting it; and, being righteous 
themselves, will instruct their subjects in righteousness. For," this,” 
he says, " Is the highest duty one can perform, viz., that of preach¬ 
ing righteousness.” In the seventh rock-edict he allows the fol¬ 
lowers of all sects to live wherever they like, because what they all 
aim at is rdf-restraint and purity; and in the twelfth, he says that 
he shows his regard for the members of all sects, for the recluses 
and householders, by gifts and in various other ways; but the 
highest or the best way of showing regard is to seek to increase the 
importance of all sects. This importance is increased by ceasing 
to extol one’s own sect or revile that of another, and by showing 
respect for the creed of another. Atoka also speaks of his having 
planted trees and medicinal herbs, dug wells, and opened establish¬ 
ments for the distribution of water, for the good of men and,ani¬ 
mals in different places, even in the countries of his fore^ neigh¬ 
bours.^ The inscriptions in two of the caves at Barfiber men- 
tkm thdr being dedicated after he bad been a crowned monamh 
for twdve years, to the use of members of the Ajiva sect,, which 
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Ifllsr ^t df (3)6 BuddhistSk lrai a 86ct of rednste; that in the third, 
docs hot give any name. * 

Ihis Win gdve the reader an idea of the sort of religion preach^ 
by ASoka. He prohibited animal sacrifices and taught that right 
conduct was the only way to heaven. He inculcated respect for 
Brahnuns as weU as §rama^ or ascetics of all sects, and was 
tolerant towards all. The old Vedic or sacrificial religion, i.e., the 
KannakS.nda, thus received an effectual blow not only at the hands 
of Buddhists generally, but of ASoka particularly; so that though 
attempts were made later on to revive it, as I shall hereafter show, 
it became obsolete; and it is only rarely that one meets with an 
Agnihotrin or keeper of the sacred fires, and even the simplest of 
the old great sacrifices is performed in modem times, in but a few 
and ^tray instances. 

Buddhistic Accounts. 

The Buddhist records give long accounts of AA>ka and represent 
hitn as one of their great patrons; but they are more or less legen¬ 
dary, and it is difficult to separate the tmth from falsehood. Some 
of thdr statements, such as that ASoka visited Buddha’s birthplace, 
are, as we have seen, confirmed by the inscriptions. A great coun¬ 
cil of Buddhist priests is said to have been held at his instance to 
settle the Buddhistic canon ; and though there is Nothing improba¬ 
ble in it, still it is rather remarkable that no reference to the event 
occurs in the inscriptions; and A^ka does not seem to have in¬ 
terested himself with doctrinal Buddhism so much as to seek its 
settlement. 

Successors oe A§oka. 

The names of the successors of A&>ka given in the PurS^s do 
not agree. TbeVi^m PurS^ gives DaSaratha as the name of 
his grandson, and there are three inscriptions in three caves in thO 
NhgSijtmi MOs, near GayS, in which DaSamtha is represented im¬ 
mediately after his coronatkm to have dedicated th«y » for the me 

I Cnimiiifham's Corpus laser, lad, plate XVI.; lad. Aai -VoL-XX p., 
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of the Ajivaka monks.* We have seen that A§oka dedicated simi¬ 
lar caves, which are in the Barabar hills, for the use of the Aj ivakas. 
No trace of any other successor of ASoka is found anywhere. 

The Suhgas and the KanvIyanas. 

The dynasty of the Mauryas was uprooted, according to the 
Puranas, by Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, who founded the dynasty 
of the Suhgas. Pusyamitra is several times alluded to by Patahjali 
in the Mahabhasya, and from the occurrence of his name in a 
particular passage, I have fixed Patanjali's date to be about 142 
Pusyamitra is represented by the Buddhists to have 
been their persecutor. It appears from the Mahabhasya that he 
was a staunch adherent of Brahmanism and performed sacrifices. 
His son Agnimitra is the hero of Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, in 
which also there is an allusion to the ASvamedha performed by 
Pusyamitra. It will thus appear that he could by no means 
have been a patron of Buddhism, and the story of his having per¬ 
secuted them may therefore be true. An inscription on the Bud¬ 
dhistic Stupa at Bharaut, between Jabbalpore and AUahabad, re¬ 
presents the place to have been situated in the dominions of the 
Sungas. Agnimitra was probably his father's viceroy at VidiSa in 
eastern Malwa. The Sungas are mentioned as having reigned for 
112 years in the Puranas. They were followed by the Kanvayanas, 
the first of whom was Vasudeva. A duration of forty-five years is 
assigned to this dynasty. 

The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks. 

Long before this time, nowever, the Yavanas and even the §akas 
make their appearance in Indian history. The instances given by 
Patafijali of the use of the Imperfect to indicate an action well- 
known to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still possi¬ 
ble to have been seen by him, are, as is well known, Arunad Yava- 

1 Cuimigham’s Corpus Inscr. Ind., plate XVI.; Ind. Ant. Vd. XX, 
pp. 364-65. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. 1 , pp. 299 fi; Vol. II. pp. 69 fit. This article is printed in 
this Volume later. 

3 [R, G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. I] 
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na^ SSketam: Ani^ Yavano MadyanukSm.' This shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged SSketa or AyodhyS 
and another place called Madhyamika when Patafijali wrote this. 
iLlie late Dr. Goldstiicker identified this Yavana prince with Me* 
nander. He may. however, be identified with Apollodotos, since 
toe coins of both were found near the Jumna, and, according to the 
author of the Periplus.were current at Barygaza (Broach) in the first 
century A.D.*. But since Strabo represents Menander to have carri¬ 
ed his arms as far as the Jumna, his identification with the Yavana 
prince is more probable. In another place, Patanjali, in the in¬ 
stances to the Sutra, begiiming with Sudranam.^ &c., gives §aka- 
yavanam as ail instance of an aggregate Dvandva which signifies 
that they were ^dras and lived beyond the confines of Aryavarta. 
I have already alluded to a work in Pali consisting of dialogues 
between Milinda and Nagasena, which is called Milinda-Pafiho, 
Milinda has been identified with Menander, and is represented as a 
Yavana king whose capital was ^kala in the Panjab. The Pura- 
nas, too, in a passage which is greatly confused, assign the sove¬ 
reignty of India to ^akas and other foreign tribes. But as the 
only reliable and definite evidence about these foreign kings is 
furnished by their coins, we shall now proceed to consider them. 

Coins of Bactrian Kings. ^ 

Coins of silver and sometimes of copper have been foimd in 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, even as far eastward as MathurU and 
the Jumna, which bear bilingual legends besides certain emblems 
characteristic of them. One of these is on the obverse, in Greek 
characters and language, giving the name of the prince as well 
as his titles; and the other, which is on the reverse, is in the 
Kharosthi characters, to which I have already drawn attention, 
and which are written from the right to the left, and in the 
Kli or Prakrit language. For example, the coins of one of the 
earlier of these Bactro-Indian princes, Heliokies, contain on the 
obverse the legend BmUcus Dikaioy HeliokUoys, which means 

t Under Ptipini, III. a, iii. 
a lad. Ant. Vol. VUI. p. 143. 

3 Undtt Flfiiii, II. 4, 10. 
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“of Heliokles, the righteous king," and on the reveiie, the legend 
MahSrajasa Dhramikasa HeHyakreyasa, which is the northern 
Prakrit for the Sanskrit " Mah&rS.jasya DhSimikasyR Heliyakre* 
yasya..’’ Now, this Prakrit legend could have been used only be¬ 
cause the cdns were intended to be current in provinces inhabited 
by Hindus. The princes, therefore, whose coins bear; such legends 
must be considered to have held some province in India. The 
Kharos^l characters, as stated before, are used in th$ rock inscrip¬ 
tions of Aloka in Afghanistan, and on the northern fi;ontiers of the 
Panjab. The Kharos^I legend used on the coins, therefore, in¬ 
dicates that in the beginning, the piinces who used them, must 
have governed some parts of Afghanistan or the Panjab ; and their 
use was continued even after their possessions extended further 
eastward. The founder of the Greco-Bactrian monarchy was 
Diodotus. He was followed by Euthydemus who appears to have 
been totally unconnected with him. Demetrius, the son of Euthy¬ 
demus, succeeded him and even in the life-time of his father carried 
his arms to India and conquered some territory. Eucratides was 
his rival and they were at war with each otlier. But Eucratides in 
the end succeeded in making himself master of a promnce in India ; 
and there appear to have been two dynasties or rather factions 
ruling coiitemporaneously. To the line of Demetrius belonged 
Euthydemus II—probably his son,—^Agathocles and Pantaleon. A 
{Mince of the name of Antimachus seems also to have been con¬ 
nected with them.' The coins of the first two princes have no 
Prakrit l^end; those of the next two have it in the Brahml or 
ancient NSgarl characters, while those of the last have it in the 
Kharof^l. Eucratides was succeeded by Heliodes, his son, who 
probably reigned from i6o B.C to 150 B. C.*. There are bfijngual 
l^ieirds on the coins of these. There were other princ^ who follow¬ 
ed these, but whose order has not yet been determined, and the 
dates, too, have not been settled. There names are these:— 
PhiloRenus, Lysias, Antiallddas, Theophilos, Amyntas, and Arche- 
iHua. These and the pireceding princes ruled over Bactiia an4 A^^- 

I Fwcy Gaidner’i Coins of tbe Greek and Scyfhic Itegs, Ac., I ntrw d iictien. 
3 l.eiiin. lad. Altwt. Vol.. 11 . pp. 335-39. 
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nistan to the south of the Paropamisus, but not over the Panjab. 
The names of those who held also the Panjab, and in some cases 
some of the eastern provinces as far as the Jumna, are as follows:— 
Menander, Apollodotus, Zoilus, Dionysius, Strato, Hippostratus, 
Diomedes, Nidas, Telephus, Hermaeus.' Of these the name of 
Menander occurs, as already stated, in the Pali work known as 
Milinda-Pafiho. Milinda is the Indianized form of Menander; and 
the prince is represented as being very powerful. His capital was 
^Skala in the Panjab. 

In the coins of some of these princes the middle word is apa- 
dihatasa corresponding to Anikitm in the Greek legend, as in 
Maharajasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa. In those of others we have 
Ji^adharasa corresponding to Nikephorou in the Greek legend, as in 
Maharajasa Jayadharsa Antialkiasa. On the coins of Archebius, 
we have Maharajasa Dhramikasa Jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa, and on 
those of others, such as Menander, we have Tradarasa correspond¬ 
ing to the Greek Sttiros, as in Maharajasa Tradarasa Menam- 
drasa. Tradarasa is a corruption of some such word as tratarasa 
tor Sanskrit tratuh. On some coins we have Tejamasa Tddarasa, 
where iejama stands for the Greek Epiphanous, and means brilliant. 
Sometimes we have Mahaiasa Jayatasa after Maharajasa. 

The chronology and the mutual relations of these Graeco-Indian 
kings are by no means clear. Some of the princes reigned in one 
|»t>vince contemporaneously with others in other provinces. But it 
may generally be stated,—especially in view of the passage quoted 
from Patafijali above, and of the tradition alluded to by KSlid&sa 
in the MSlavikagnimitra, that Pug)amitra’s sacrificial horse was 
captured on the banks of the Sindhu or Indus by Yavana cavalry— 
it may be concluded that these kings were in possession of parts 
ot India from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ to the arrival of the ^akas whom we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

The Imperiai. ^kas. 

The &dca coinage is an imitiation of the Greco-Bactrian or Greco- 
ladiao coinage, though there are some emblms peculiar to the 
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^as. There are two legends, as in the case of the former, one on 
the obverse in Greek letters, and the other on the reverse in Kharo- 
sthl character and in the Prakrit language. Here, too, the mutual 
relation between the princes, their order of succession, as well as 
their dates, are by no means clear. Still, from the bilingual le¬ 
gends on the coins, we have recently determined the order of the 
princes, and endeavoured to fix the period when they ruled. The 
following are the names arranged in the order thus determined 
(i) Vonones, (ii) Spalirises, (iii) Azes I., (iv) Azilises, (v) Azes II., 
and (vi) Maues. There are coins of two others, viz., Spala- 
hores and his son Spalgadames, who, however, did not succeed to 
supreme power.* Now, one thing to be remarked with reference 
to these princes is that in the legends on their coins, unlike the 
Greco-Indians, they style themselves Basileus Basiledn, correspond¬ 
ing to the Prakrit on the reverse Maharajasa Rajarajasa. , Thus 
they style themselves “ kinp of kings,” i, e., emperors. They 
also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, corresponding to the Greek 
Megalou, which we find on the coins of Greek kings. Now, the 
title " king of kings ” cannot in the beginning at least, have been 
an empty boast. The §akas must have conquered a very large 
portion of the country before they found themselves in a position 
to use this imperial title. And we. have evidence of the spread of 
their power. First of aU, the era at present called ^alivShana 
^a was up to about the thirteenth century, known by the name 
of ‘ the era of the ^a king of kings' and' the era of the coronation 
of the ^aka king.’ Now, such an era, bearing the name of the ^aka 
king that has lasted to the present day, cannot have come to be 
generally used, unless the ^aka kings had been very powerful, and 
their dominions extended over a very large portion of the country 
and lasted for a long time. And we have positive evidence of the 
extent of their power. Taxila in the Panjab, and MathurS ^d the 
surrounding provinces were ruled over by princes who use the 
title 6 i K^trapa or Mah&k^trapa. So also a very long dynasty of ' 
K^trapas or MahSkstiapas ruled over the part of the country ex> 

1 $ee the paper written ny Mr. Devadatta R. Bhandarfcar, JBBRAS. 
1900, VoL XX, pp. i6ff> 
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tending from the coast of KithiawSd to Ujjayanl in MSlwfi. 
the MarAtha Country was for some time under the sovereignty of 
a K^trapa, who afterwards became a Mahak^trapa. Evidence has 
been found to consider these K^trapas as belonging to the !§aka 
race, and the very title K^trapa, which is evidently the same as 
the Persian Khshathrapa, (ordinarily Satrap), shows that these 
princes were originally of a foreign origin. The coins of the early 
princes of the Western or Kathiawad-Malwa Kstrapas bear on the 
obverse some Greek characters, and also a few KharosthI letters, 
together with a Brahml legend on the reverse. And this also 
points to their connection with the North. These princes give 
dates on their coins and use them in their inscriptions which have 
now been considered by all antiquarians to refer to the ^ka era. 
It is by no means unreasonable therefore to consider these and the 
Northern Katrapas to have been in the beginning at least Vice- 
r<^ of the §aka kings, and the §aka era to have been founded by 
the most powerful of these kings. If these considerations have 
any weight, the ^aka kings, whose names have been given above, 
founded their power in the latter part of the first century of the 
Christian era. This goes against the opinion of all scholars and 
antiquarians who have hitherto writtrai on the subject and who 
refer the foundation of the Saka power to about the beginning of 
the first century bdore Christ.' 

Northern Kaatrapas. 

The names of Northern Kstrapas found on coins and in inscrip* 
tions are Zeionises, Kharamostis ; Liaka and Patika who bore the 
surname Kusulaka and governed North-Western Panjab at Taxila; 
and Rajub(v)ula and his son ^dasa who held power at Mathuri.* 
The names of Liaka and Patika are found in a copperplate inscrip 

I See D. R. Bhandarkar's paper referred to above for the whole argument. 
Many dioiimstances have been brought forward, all of which point to the 
ccadnaion vdiu^ we have arrived at, and thus render it highly laobable. 
The objection against it, based on the style of the coins, has also been oonai- 
dared there. 

i^nmitmatio Chronirie for 1890, pp. lag-tag ; Percy Gardaer'a ol 
Geaili and Seytiiio Kinp of India. 
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tioD in which the foundation of a monastiy and the placing of a 
relic of §&kyaintmi are receded.' Inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered at Mathurk and MorS in Rajputana/ which are dated in 
the reign of §od3sa. There was also found a lion Pillar at MathurSL 
on which there is an inscription in which the names of the mother 
of ^d§sa, his father RSjuvula, and other relatives are given, as 
well as those of the allied K^trapas, viz., Patika of Tak^Sil 3 
and Miyika.* The names of two other K^trapas, Hagana and 
Hagama^,^ have been discovered. The coins of Zeionises and 
Kharamostis, and some of Rajuvula bear on the obyerse a Greek 
legend and on the reverse one in KharosAi characters, thus show¬ 
ing their close connection with their Saka masters. Some of Raju¬ 
vula and those of ^dasa, Hag^a and HagSmasa have a Brahml 
legend only. RSjuvula uses high-sounding imperial titles on some 
of his coins, whence it would appear that he made himself. inde¬ 
pendent of his overlord. The date of his son ^dSsa is 72,* equi¬ 
valent, according to our view, to 150 A.D.. It would thus appear 
that the Satraps who governed MathurS and the eastern portion 
of the §aka empire declared themselves independent some time 
before 150 A.D.; while those who governed north-western Panjab 
at Taxila, and consequently were nearer to their sovereign lords, 
acknowledged their authority till 78 Saka or 150 A.D., as is evident 
from Patika’s mention of Moga who has been identified with the 
§aka Emperor Maues, in the Taxila copperplate inscription referred 
to before. 

Ksatrapas of Kathiawad-MalwA. 

Silver coins of the K^trapas of Kathiawad or SurS^tra and 
Malwa have been found in large numbers in those provinces. The 
latest find was in the rock-cells and temples to the south of the 
Uparkot, a fortress of Junagadh in Kathiawad, which consisted 

1 Epi. Ind. Vol. IV., pp. 54fi. 

2 Cuyinigham's Arch. Rep. Vol. III., p. 30, and Vol. XX., p. 49, sad 
Epi. Ind. Vol. II., p. 199. 

3 JRAS, 1894, pp. 533ff. 

4 Ibid. p. 549. snd Cunnigbam’s Coins, of .^c. Ind. p. 87. 

5 Epi, Ind. Vol. VII., p. 199, and Vtd. IV., p. 55, n. a. 
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of twdve hundred coins of different kings.* On the obverse, there 
is a bust of the reigning prince, very often with the date, and on 
the reverse, there is in the centre an emblem which has the appear¬ 
ance of a Stupa with a wavy line below and the sun and the cres¬ 
cent of the moon at the top. Round this central emblem is the 
legend giving the name of the prince with that of his father and the 
title K^trapa or Mahak^trapa, in Brahml or old Devanagari 
character and in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. The first prince of 
this d3niasty was Castana son of Ghsamotika. There are Greek 
letters on the obverse of his coins which have but recently been read 
and found to contain the name of the prince. The legend on the re¬ 
verse is Rajno Mahdkshatrapasa Ghsamotikapuirasa Castanasa. The 
coins of this prince do not bear dates; but Castana is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Tiastenes, a prince reigning at Ozene or Ujjayanl. 
And from this and other circumstances his date has been deter¬ 
mined to be about 132 A.D.. The name Castana and Ghsamo¬ 
tika are evidently foreign and not Indian. Castana had a large 
number of successors, some of whom are called K^trapas only, and 
others Mahak^trapas. There are others again who were K^tra- 
pas in the early part of their career, and Mahak^trapas in the later. 
The former was evidently an inferior title and showed that the 
bearer of it was a dependent prince, while a Mahak^trapa held 
supreme power. There are inscriptions also in which the names of 
some of these princes are mentioned. In one at Junagadh, dated 
72, Rudradaman's minister Suvi^kha, a Pahlava, son of Kulaipa# 
is represented to have re»constructed the dam that had broken 
away of the lake SudarSana. In it Rudradaman is spoken of as 
having been at war with Satakarni, the lord of the Deccan, and 
subjected to his sway a good many provinces to the north of Su- 
ristea. There is another inscription bearing the date 103 found 
at GundS, in the JSmnagar State, in which Rudrabhuti is repre¬ 
sented as having dug a tank and constructed it in the reign of the 
Ki^atrapa Rudrasimha, son of Mahak^trapa Rudradaman, grand" 
son of K^trapa Jayadaman, and great-grandson of Mahak^atrapa 


I JBBRAS, Vol. XX., (I900) p. 201. 
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Cafiaaa.^ A third found at Jasdan in and dated 

127, while Rudrasena was ruling, records the construction of a 
Sattra or a feeding-house for travellers, by one whose name appears 
to be MSnasasagara, and who was the son of PranSthaka and grand¬ 
son of Khara.* The genealogy of Rudrasena, that is given, is, 
that he was [the son] of Rudrasimha, grandson of Rudradaman, 
grandson of the son of JayadSman, and great-grandson of the son 
of Castana. Another inscription at Junagadh of the * grandson 
of JayadSman represents some sort of gift in connection with those 
who had become Kevalis, i.e,, perfect individuals, according to 
Jainas. And the last that I have to notice is that found at Mulwa- 
smx in OkhSmandala which refers itself to the reign of Rudrasena 
and bears the date 122.® 


The following is a complete list of the Ksatrapa princes with the 
dates occurring on the coins, and in the inscriptions :— 

I. Mahaksatrapas. II. Ksairapas. 


1. Ca^^a. 

2. Rudrad^an son of Jaya- 

daman, 72. 

3. DSmaghsada son of Rudra- 

dSman. 

4. Rudrasimha ^on of Rudra¬ 

daman, 103, 106, 108, 
109, no, 113, 114, IIS 
116, ii8, 

5. Jiyadaman son of Dluna- 

ghsada, 119,120. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudra 

simha, 122,125,130,131, 

i 33 » 134. 135. 136. 138, 
140,142,144. 


1. Castana 

2. Jayad&man son of Ca4> 

ta^a. 

3. D&magbsada son of Rudra- 

dfimqn. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudi^- 

daman, 102, no, 112. 


5. .Satyadiinan son DSmagh* 

sada. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudtiu- 

simha, Z 2 i. 


. "'■‘I-----^—" "" ■ — 

X Bhownagar Collection of Inscriptions, p. 22. 

2 I&. p. 22 facs., and JBBRAS, Vol. 234. 

3 Bhownagar Coll, of Inacr., p. 7 and p. 23 ; aee m}ao JEASi 1699^ pp, 

Stoff. 

4 CE. Gs ghand<|har*a Worloi, Vol. Q 
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I. MahSk^apas. 

7. Samghad£raan son of Ru> 

drasimha, 144. 

8. Damasena son of Rudra- 

siifaha, 145,150,151,152, 

153. 154. 155. 156. 157. 
158. 

9. Damajada§rl son of Rudra* 

sena. 

10. YaSodaman son of Dama¬ 
sena, 161. 

zi. Vijayasena son of Dama¬ 
sena, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 171, 172. 

12. Damajada^l son of Dama¬ 

sena, 172, 174, 175, 176. 

13. Rudrasena son of VlradS.- 

man, 17(8?), 180, 183, 
185,186, 188,190, 194. 

14. VlSvasimha son of Rndra- 

sena, dates ill^ble. 

15. Bhartrdaman 203, 207,210, 

211, 214, 217, 220 ? 

16. SvSmi-Rndrasena son of 

SvSmi-Mahak^trapa Ru- 
dradSman, 270, 271, 

272, 273, 288, 290, 292, 
293, 294, 296, 298, 300. 

17. Svgmi-Simhaafaia sister's 

son of SvSnd'Rudraseiui 

304- 

z8. Sv§mi-(Riidra?)sena son of 
Svami-Simhasene. 

19. Svimi-Rudrasimha son of 
SvSmi-MaliSk^tiapa 
Sstyasena, 310. 


II. Kpikapas. 

7. Pftbv&ena son of Rudrai* 

sena, Z44. 

8. DSmajadairl son of Rudra* 

sena, 154,155. 


9. Ya§odaman son of Dama¬ 
sena, 160. 

10. Vijayasena son of Dama¬ 

sena, z6o, 161,162. 

11. Vi§vasimha son of Rudra¬ 

sena, 198, 199, 200, 201, 

12. Bhartrdaman son of Rud¬ 

rasena 201, 202. 

13. ViSvasena son of Bhartr¬ 

daman, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226. 

14. Rudrasimha sonoSvami-Jl- 

vadamajU, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 240. 

15. YaSodSman son of Rudra¬ 

simha 239, 240, 241, 242. 
243. 244 » 249, 252, 253 , 
254, 
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Thou^ the K^trapas occapied a suboidinate position, they 
issued coins in their name, and from that it would appear that 
they were put in chaise of a separate province. Probably the 
Mah^^trapas reigned at the capital, whether it was Ujjayani 
as in Caftana’s time; or any other town, and the K^trapas in 
KSthiawSd. 

The Rule of Succession among the K&^trapas and the 
Imfesial §akas. 

It will be seen that Rudrad^man, the second in list I, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son DSmaghsada, and he by his brother Rudrasimha 
and not by his son Satyad3man, who was only a K^trapa under 
his tmde. After ihe two brothers, their sons became MahS- 
k^trapas successively; and after Rudrasena, the eldest son of 
Rudrasimha, his two brothers held the supreme power one after 
another, and two sons of Rudrasena were only Kstrapas under 
their uncle. Similarly, three sons of DSmasena (Nos. 10, ii and 
12) reigned one after another. The position of K^trapa under 
the Mahaksatrapa was occupied by the brother of the latter, as in 
the case of No. 4 in list II; in the absence of the brother, by the 
elder brother’s son, and in his absence, his own son. After the 
brothers had been in power successsively, their sons, beginning with 
those of the eldest, got possession of the throne, as in the case of 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10] zi and 12 in list I. Thus, according to the cus¬ 
tom of this d3masty, the rightful heir to the throne was the next 
brother, and after the brothers, the sons in the order of their 
father’s seniority. Dr. Biihler conjectures the existence of a similai; 
custom among the northern Kstrapas from the fact of Kharostha’s 
bearing the title of Yuvaraja, while his brother ^dasa was a 
reigning K^trapa.' But it can be distinctly traced among the 
imperial §akas. For, while the coins of Vonones represent him ia 
Greek characters on the obverse as *' King of kings,” they show 
on the reverse in Kharo^l characters that his brother Spalahores 
held power under him, as the brother of a MSlwS MahSk^trapa did 
under the latter. On other coins we have Spalgadaines, the son of 


I JRAS, 1894, p. 53t. 
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Spliilabcnre^ associate <n) the reverse with Vonones on the obvetie. 
Hiia Spalgada^es is again connected on the obverse with Spalitises, 
who is styled " the king’s brother.” There are other corns on 
which SpUirises appears in both the Greek and Kharos^I legends 
as ” King of kii^.” Still others we have, on •which he, as supreme 
sovereign is associated with Azes on the reverse in Kharo^l cha» 
racters. There is one coin described by Sir A. Cunnigham, in 
which Azes on the reverse is associated with Vonones on the ob¬ 
verse. No coin has been discovered on which Vonones appears 
on the reverse in Kharos^i characters. All this shows that Vono- 
nes was the first supreme sovereign ; that Azes was dependent first 
on him and afterwards on Spalirises; and consequently that Spali- 
rises succeeded Vonones ; and that the MahSraja, or ‘ Great King,’ 
whose brother Spalirises is represented to be, must have been 
Vonone^. The latter had another brother named Spalahores; but 
nnee he is not represented as an independent sovereign on the obverse 
in Greek characters on any coin, and instead of him, his son’s name 
is associated with Vonones, he must have died during the life-time 
of the latter, and Spalirises, another brother, assumed Spalahores’ 
position, and Spalgadames was at one time subordinate to him, and 
also at another time directly to Vonones. Subsequently Spalirises, 
being Vonones’ brother, obtained supreme power after his death. 
The phrase MahSrSjabhrltS or " king’s brother,” is used pointedly 
to indicate the tight of the person to be Crown Prince and subse¬ 
quently to be successor. The prevalence of this custom among 
the imperial §akas shows that the MahSk^trapas and K^trapas of 
India were intimately connected with them, i.e., derived their 
authority originally from them and were ^kas.' 

Fortunes of the K^atrapa Family of KATHiAWAp-MiiWA. 

Caf^a was at first a K^trapa and then a MahSk^trapa, 
probably because he first adknowledged the supremacy of his ^a 
overlord and afterwards assumed indepoideiKe. JayadSman, his 
SOB, was a K^trapa only; and the reason appears to have been 

I PieR7 Gardner, CkSns oi Greek and Scythic Kinga, pp. and 

Nnodsniatie Chronicle, 1890, p. 138. 
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the same as that givai by me in the "Early History of the Decxan/’ 
viz., that Gotamiputra and Pulumayi invaded Ujjayani and depriv¬ 
ed him of supreme power. Rudradaman, his son, then acquired 
his lost kingdom and assumed the title of Mahak^trapa.^ ‘ After 
Rudradaman the succession is regular up to Bhartrdaman, i.e., till 
about §aka 226, or 304 A.D.. Then up to 270 §aka, or rather 288, 
i.e,, for about 62 years, we have no Mahak^trapa. This must 
have been due to a prince or princes of some other family having 
established their sway over Malwa; and we have an inscription at 
Sanchi of VSsuska, Bazdeo, or V&udeva who belonged to the 
Ku^na family to be mentioned hereafter, bearing the date 78.* 
If the interpretation of the date of the princes of that family 
given in the paper referred to above, and explained below, is correct, 
this corresponds to 278 ^ka. Very likely, therefore, Kanina, 
the first or most famous prince of the family, whose dates range 
from 205 to 228 ^ka, subjugated Malwa about the year 226 §aka, 
and he and his successors retained possession of the province till 
about 288 &ka. The earliest date of the restored Mah^^trapa is 
270, but his coins are continuous only for four years. Then there 
is a gap of 15 years between 273 and 288, which shows that his 
power was not firmly established in 270, and that he was driven out 
again in 273. But a short time after, the Ku^as were humbled 
by the rismg Guptas; and this last circumstance must have been 
availed of by the Mahak^trapas to regain their power, which they 
did in 288 ^ka. It was, however, not long before the rising 
power turned its attention to Malwa also, and the MahSk^trapa 
dynasty retained its regained sovereignty for about 22 or 23 yean 
only, and was finally exterminated by the Guptas in 310 or 311 
Saka, i.e., 388 or 389 A.D.. There must have been some minor 
revolution before this, when a prince of the name of IiSvaradatta 
made himself a Mahak^trapa and issued coins dated in the first 
and second years of his reign. He does not appear to have be- 
longed to this dynasty. 


1 Second Ed., 28-29. 

2 £pi. Ind. VoL Il«, p. 369. 
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K^TRAFAS and §&TAVAHANAS in the DECCAN. 

From an inscription at Junnar and others in the Nasik and 
Karla caves, we see that the sovereignty of Satraps was established 
over Maharasbia also. But we find the name of one Mahak^> 
trapa only, viz., Nahapana, and after him we have no names of 
Satrapas that may be supposed to have ruled over the country, and 
find instead that the princes of the ^tavahana or §alivahana race 
were in possession of Maharastra. An inscription in one of the 
caves at Nasik speaks of Gotamiputra !§atakarni as having beaten 
the §akas, the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, and left no remnant of 
the race of Khakharata. In the inscriptions, Nahapana is also 
named K^arSta, which is but another fomf of Khakharata. 
Gotamiputra, therefore, must be understood to have destroyed the 
lineal successor of Nahapana. Again, in the inscription alluded to 
above, he is also represented to have re-established the power of 
the §atavahana family. Thus, the l§atavahanas were in possession 
of Mahar 5 stoa before the §akas invaded the country. The prin¬ 
cipal seat of the family was Dhanakataka, but the younger princes 
ruled over the Deccan and had Paithana for their capital. The 
earliest prince of this dynasty whose name is found in the inscrip¬ 
tions was Krsna. The name of one still earlier—Simuka Sstavl- 
hana—also occurs, but not as a prince reigning at the tince. Ki^m 
was followed by §atakarni. §atakarni’s successors must have 
been in possession of the country till the latter part of the first 
century of the Christian era, when the ^kas established their 
power. These, however, were driven out of the country by Gotami¬ 
putra, and we have the names of Pulumayi, Yajfia&-i ^takarni, 
Catuiparna Satakarni and Madharlputra Sakasena, as the succes¬ 
sors of Gotamiputra, in the inscriptions in the caves and on the 
coins found at Bassein and Kolhapur, and not that of any K^- 
trapa. So that the §akas ruled over the Deccan for about one 
generation only. 

The ^tavShana dynasty is mentioned in the PnrS^ under the 
name of the Andhrabhxiyas, and most of the names given above, 
Simvka, the foonitor, ^fttakan^ Gotamiputra Iktalnr^i, 
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Puluma3ri and YajfiaSri ^takarni occur in the genealogy there 
given. The names of Catusparm and Sakasena, however, do 
not occur. This dynasty is represented in the Puranas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas. But they do not appear to have held 
sway in Northern India. Nahapana’s dates occuring in the in- 
criptions of his son-in-law, Usavadata, are 40, 41 and 42, and that 
occurring in the inscription at Junnar of his minister Ayama, is 46* 
On the supposition that the era is Saka, these are ii9> 120 
and 124 A.D.. Pulumayi is represented as ruling at Pai^m by 
Ptolemy, as he has represented Casiana to be the king of 
Ujjayanl. They were, therefore, contemporaries. Hence the ^kas 
or Satraps were driven away from Maharasto between 124 and 
132 A.D.. They, however, as has been shown before, ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa with some intermissions till 389 A.D.. In 
the earlier years Nahaptoa is called a mere K^trapa in the inscrip¬ 
tions ; but in the Junnar inscription of his minister he is called a 
Mahak^trapa, which shows that like Castana he at first acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereign power of his ^ka lord in the North, and 
then assumed independence. 

The Indo-Parthians or Pahlavas. 

In the North, the Ksatrapas and the Saka emperors soon lost 
their power. They were succeeded by the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava kings. Their names, determined from coins, are as fol¬ 
lows:— 


z. Gondophares. 

2. Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares. 

3^ Orthagnes. 

4. Arasakes. 

5. Pakores. 

6. Sanabares. 

An inscription of Gondophares bearing date 103 has been dis¬ 
covered at Takht-i-Bahi, to the north-east of PeshAwar. This is 
represented as the 26th yetix of his reign, and if the date refttsi to 
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*the l§Edca era, and is eqmvalent to i8i A.D., Gondophares began to 
reign in 155 A.D.. His coins are found in Seista n , Khandahar, axid 
even in Western Panjab. He had probably dispossessed the §akas 
of their western provinces about the time his reign b^an, but they 
continued to hold those to the east as we know from the date 78, 
equivalent to 156 A.D. of Moga. The date in Takht-i-Bahi inscrip¬ 
tion has been referred to the Vikrama era and supposed to corres¬ 
pond to 47 A.D., and Gondophares’ accession to the throne placed in 
21 A.D,. A story that for the first time became current in the fourth 
century in Christian countries in the west, represents St. Thomas to 
have visited Gondophares and suffered martyrdom, and if regarded 
as true, it confirms the date 21 as that of his acaession. But if such 
a prince was remembered in the fourth century, much more reason¬ 
able is it to suppose that he was not removed from it by so many 
as three hundred years, but only by about 150 at the most, and 
probably less than that. The coins of these kings have Greek 
l^ends on the obverse and Kharos^i in the Prakrit dialect, as in 
the case of the §akas and the Greeks. But they use high titles 
like the ^akas. On some of Gondophares’ coins we have in the 
Greek legend Basileus Basileon Megalou Gundopherronou, and in the 
Kharo^i Maharajasa rajarajasa Devairatasa Gudapharasa, mean¬ 
ing ‘ of Gudaphara the great king, king of kings, protegted by the 
the gods.’ On his coins all the high-sounding epithets, one of 
which only was used by his predecessors, are found, such as Aprati- 
haia, Dkramika equivalent to Dhdrmika, Mahaia, and Trddata 
equivalent to trdtuh. Some of his coins have not the Kharo%thl 
l^end at all, but only Greek—^which probably shows that he added 
Indian provinces to his dcnninicms after he had reigned for some 
time. The legends on the coins of his successors are more or less 
corrupt. This as well as the fact of the use of aU the magniloquent 
epithets noticed above, shows that his dynasty succeeded those I 
have already noticed. The most important of these Parthian prin¬ 
ces was Gondophares, and he held possession of a large extent of 
country: but he does not seem to have penetrated to the east of 
tire Panjab. The territcoies ruled over by his successpn were 
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Tke Ku^nas, 

After the Indo-Paxthian or Pahlava dynasty, and perhaps, in the 
beginning, contemporaneous with it, we have another that geve 
Itself the name of Ku^na. The Princes of this family known to 
ns by name are as follows :— 

i« Kujula-Kadphises. 

2. Wema-Kadphises, 

3* Kaninas 

4. Huviska. 

5. Vasudeva or Vasuska. 

Copper coins of a prince whose imperial titles are given thereon, but 
whose name does not occur, are found in large numbers in the 
Panjab, Khandahar, and the Kabul valley, and even in M§lw5. 
There are a few silver coins also. He probably belonged 1;o this 
family and preceded Wema-Kadphises. The last three princes in the 
above list are noticed in the RajatarahginI and are represented as 
belonging to the Turuska race—^that is to say, they were Turks. 
And the dress, especially the cap, and the features of the royal 
figures on their coins appear Turkish. I have already observed 
that some of the Greek kings reigned contemporaneously with prin¬ 
ces of the later dynasties. Some coins of Kujula-Kadphises, on the 
obverse ot'which is the name of the Greek prince Hermaeus, have 
on the reverse ihe name of Kujala-Kapsa or Kasa without high- 
sounding titles. This would show that he was subordinate to Herma- 
eus, and also that some Greek prince continued to reign somewhere^ 
while the §akas and the Indo-Parthians had supreme power. There 
are, however, other coins on which the name of Hermaeus does not 
occur, which indicates that he afterwards acquired independence. 
But it was his successor Wema-Kadphises who appears to have 
conquered a large extent of the country and risen to supreme 
power, as imperial titles appear on his coins, while they do not, om 
those of ,Kujula-Kadphises. The same conclusion is pointed to by 
the fact that his coins are not merely confined to the Kabul valley 
and the Panjab as those of Kujula, but are found eastward as far 
as Gorakhpur and Ghasipur, and along the line of ra^ay firom 
5 []t.G. BhaadarWiCellMtadWerte^ ^ 
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Allahabad to Jabbalpore. Scan* ctf his coins have the Greek legend; 
B atil mf BasUsott Megas Wma Kadphises, and the Kharos^I 
legend: Mahetrajasa rajadhirajasa Sarvcdoga^svarasa Mahisvarasa. 
Sima-Kaihpisasa trdata, i.e., ‘ Hima-Kadphises, the great king, 
lrir»g of kings, the sovereign lord of all people, devotee of Maheir 
vara and Saviour.’ Several much later kings are called MShe^- 
varas %.e., devotees of MaheSvara or §iva, or belonging to the sect 
of M§he§varas. Wema-Kadphises seems to be so spoken of on 
his ; and that he was a worshipper of §iva is shown also by 
the oip Mpm of Nandin on the reverse of his coins accompanied by a 
human figure, which because it holds a trident in its right arm, must 
represent §va. He was the first of all the kings we have noticed, 
who used gold coinage and was in this respect followed by hii 
successors. 

The Last theee Ku^as. 

The three next kings call themselves Kusanas on their coins' 
The royal %ure on them has a dress similar to that on those of 
Wema-Kadphises. But these three Kusanas seem to have struck 
an independent path for themselves in respect of their coins, which 
may prehaps point to their constituting an independent family. 
The legend is only one in Greek letters. On some cdns of Kanina 
ii is in the Greek language also and reads, Basileus Basileun Kanhes- 
kkoy ‘ Kaniska, king of kings.’ On the majority of his coins, 
however, and on those of his successors it is in Greek letters, and 
pCT hape in the Turkish language, and reads Shaonano Shoo Kanheski 
Kta^no, Siaomno Shoo Havishki Kushano, i.e., ' the Shah (king) 
of Shahs, Kanheski Ku^a, &c.’ The emblems on the reverse 
are figures of duties from the Greek, Persian and Brahmanic pan- 
and of Buddha. By the side of these figures their names also 
are givmi in Greek characters. Thus we have Salene, Helios, and 
Irian, Miixo«Milura, Maxlohanoa^Iilazdacniho; Skando, Maha- 
sono, Konuuro, Biaago, which last is equival^t to ViSSkha, Boddo 
and Saka Mena Boddox^Sakya Muni Buddha.^ Thus 

0 $sdaiK, L o.. pp. IS9 H; Ctmniaghun. Maia. Chren. its*, 
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these Turkish kings paid an equal respect to the gods of aU these 
four religions. But the figures of Buddha in the sitting or medi^ 
tative and the standing posture, occur on coins of Kani^ (miy. 
This may be regarded as evidence of the troth of what the Northern 
Buddhists say as to Kaniska being their patron. In his time and 
under his patronage a council of priests was held to settle the can¬ 
non again, and it was at this time that Buddhism, which had gra¬ 
dually been veering towards the Mahayana form, had that charac¬ 
ter definitely impressed upon it. 

Their Dates. 

There are a great many inscriptions dated in the reigns of these 
three kings. They are chiefly dedications of Buddhistic and Jaina 
objects of worship for the use of the people, and occur principally 
at Mathura. As stated before, there is one inscription beariijg the 
date 78 and referring itself to the reign of VSsudeva at SSfichi. 
There is not a single Brahmanic inscription. The dates vary from 
5 in the reign of Kaniska to 98 in the reign of V 5 sudeva. Most 
scholars and antiquarians a few years ago believed Kani^ to be 
the founder of the §aka era, but the faith of some has been shakes. 
On this supposition the dates mentioned above run from 83 A.D. to 
176 A.D.. But, according to all accoimts, the Guptas succeeded 
the Ku^as; like the latter and unlike the previous rulers, they 
issued a gold coinage which is a dose imitation of that of the latter. 
The forms of letters in the inscriptions of the Ku^as appear to 
belong to a later period. For these reasons I have always believed 
Kaniska to have flourished later than the first century of the 
Christian era, and we have recently considered the whole 
question and come to the condusion formerly stated that one 
of the Imperial §aka kings founded the §aka era. Kanina, 
between whom and the §aka foimder of the ^aka era came the 
other §aka princes—the Indo—Parthians and Wema-Kadphises— 
reigned mu(;h later. The practice of omitting hundreds in dates hat 
long existed in that part of India; and in consideration of the fiKt 
that an inscription found at MathurS, which, though the name ef 
the prince is omitted, contains titles used by the Kuijanas and 
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betn the date 390 and some units which axe not distinct, * the con 
dusicm is reasonable that the dates in the inscriptions of these three 
Eu^ana [oinces are abbreviated by the omission of two hundreds. 
These dates must be referred to the ^ka era, and will thus run from 
ao5 ^aka to 298 §aka, i.e., 283 A.D., to 376 A.D.. And the period 
here assigned to the Ku^a princes agrees with all that is known 
of them and their relations with other princes. The chronology 
of the prewious d3masties also has been arranged in a manner con¬ 
sistent with it, and there is nothing against it, except numismatic 
theories, which, however, in consideration of the many types avail¬ 
able for the princes of these dynasties, and the play of fancy, such 
as is |»esented to our view by the coins of the last three Ku^a 
princes, cannot be rigidly adhered to.’ 

PSEDOUINANCE OF EARLY BUDDHISM AND OF THE PRAKRIT 
DIALECTS DURING THE PERIOD GONE OVER. 

Thus from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ, to about the end of the fourth century after, princes of 
foreign races were prominent in the history of India, and ruled 
sometimes over a large portion of the country upto the limits of 
MahSrfl^ito. The names of no Hindu princes appear in inscrip¬ 
tions or on coins during this period, except in MaharSstra, where, 
as we have seen, the Satavahanas drove the foreigners and govern¬ 
ed the country, and in the South to which the foreigners did not 
penetrate. During this period, it is the religion of Buddha alone 
that has left prominent traces, and w'as professed by the majority 
of the people. The vestiges of the time are the StCpas, or hemi- 
qiherical structures purporting to contain a relic of Buddha or of 
saints, and the monasteries, and temples containing smaller Stupas 
or Caityas. These Stupas or Caityas were the objects of worship 
amongst the Buddhists. And wherever there is a stupendous StOpa, 
we find sculpture, representing Buddhistic sacred objects, such 
as the Bodhi or Pippala and other trees, under which Sakyamuni 
and the previous Bnddhas attained perfection, wheels representing 
metaphorically, the Dharmacakm, or wheel of righteousness, which 

I VOJ. Vol. X, pp. 171-2. ~ —• 
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Buddha turned, and so forth. There are sculptures also represent¬ 
ing events in the previous births of Buddha, about which many 
stories were current, and which we now find in the so-called Jataka 
literature. Now, the remains of Viharas, Caitya, and Stupas 
are found in all parts of the country, including Afghanistan, Some 
of them contain inscriptions also, recording the gifts of public or 
private individuals. These gifts are the big structures themselves 
as well as smaller parts thereof, such as railings, pillars, and sculp¬ 
tures, and sometimes land or deposits of money for the mainten¬ 
ance of the priests. Now, from the inscriptions recording these 
gifts, we find the position of the persons who made them. The 
remains of two great Stupas exist in Central India,—at Sanchi in the 
Bhopal territory, and Bharaut between Jabbalpore and Allahabad, 
near Sattan, a Railway Station. From the form of characters, exist¬ 
ing in the inscriptions foimd in them, the ages of the Stupas can be 
approximately determined. That at Bharaut was begun about the 
middle of the third century before Christ, and continued to be 
added to, till about the end of the second century. The Sanchi 
Stupa was probably first constructed about the same time; and it 
continued to be an object of adoration and additional gifts till about 
the eighth century of the Christian era. The donors, as recorded 
in these two places, were often-times the Buddhist monks and 
nuns themselves, but the names of a great many lay-followers also 
occur. Thus we have gifts from Grhapatis or householders or 
land-holders; ^ithis or Seths, who occupied a prominent position 
in a town or village; simple traders, who are called Vanija or 
Vanika ; Rajalipikaras or royal scribes; Lekhakas or professional 
writers ; and even Karmikas, or ordinary workmen. In the cave- 
temples in Maharastra, which began to be excavated about the 
middle of the first century before Christ, and continued to increase 
in number, and to have additional decorations till the end of the 
second century after, and were the objects of adoration and resort 
upto about the end of the ninth century, we find, among the donors, 
princes and chiefs, who caDed themselves Mahabhojas and Mahi- 
rathis, Naigamas or merchants, SuvarnakSras or goldsmiths, 
Vardhakas or carpenters, Dhfinya&rt^ or guilds of coixiHdealers, 
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aad or ordmary hooseholdas. Thoe are some ^alcM 

and Yavanas also amongst them. The great cave-temple at Kiurla 
was originally excavated by Bhutapala, a §etb of Vaijayantl; 
the lion-pillar in the court in front was scooped out by a Mah 5 - 
ra^ named Agnimitra. One of the cave-temples at Nasik was 
the gift of GotamI, mother of Gotamiputra ^takarni, and grand¬ 
mother of Pulumayi. A monastery there was the benefaction of 
UfavadSta, son-in-law of Nahapana, who deposited sums of 
money also with the guilds of weavers and another guild at Govar- 
dhana near Nasik, out of the interest on which, new gannents were 
to be given to the priests in the rainy season. Such money-b^e- 
factions were also made by private individuals, as recorded in the 
inscriptions at Nasik and Eanheri. The period that we have been 
speaking of. has left no trace of a building or sculpture devoted to 
the use of the Brahmanic religion. Of course, Brahmanism existed, 
and it was probably, during the period, being developed into the 
form which it assumed in later times. The large but unfortunately 
mutiliated inscription at NSnaghat, which is to be referred to the 
second half of the first century before Christ, opens with an invoca¬ 
tion to Dharma, Indra, Samkar^m and VSsudeva, and seems to 
speak of the Daksina, or fees given by a royal lady for the perform¬ 
ance of several Brahmanic sacrifices. Gifts were made even by 
princes and chiefs to Brahmins. U^vadSta, the son-in-law of 
Nahapfina, was a patron of both Brahmins and ^Buddhists. Some 
of the Satn^ of Sur^sria and MSlwS were probably adherents of 
Brahmanism, as is indicated by their adoption of the name of the 
god Rndia as a component of their own names. Wema-Kadphises 
was as we have seen, a worshipper of §iva. In the South, we have 
inscriptions of Sivaskandavaiman, a ruler of KSfichi, of H&rltiputra 
^takarri, and of a king of 6 anav 3 si which are to be referred to the 
early part of the third century after Christ, and in which grants 
of land to Brahmins are recorded.’^ But the religion certainly 
does not occi^ a prominent position, and Buddhism was followed 
by tlw large mass of the people from princes down to the humble 
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workmaoi# Anotfaef peculiarity of the period was the us^ of tiie 
PSli or the current Prakrit language in inscriptions. Even the 
Brahmanic inscription at NanaghSt and those in the South just 
noticed, are composed in this dialect. Sanskrit was the language 
of learned Brahmins and Prakrit of ordinary people of all castes. 
The use of the latter, therefore, indicates a greater detoence for 
these people than for Brahmanic learning. The inscriptions in 
Kathiawad, however, of the reign» of'the Satrap kings areuin Sanskrit 
and those of U^vadata are in mixed San^juxt aiiu rxcuklil. -Bii+ 
in the middle of the fouith century, the whole scene changes, and 
we now proceed to the consideration of the events which it presents 
to our view. 


Change of Scene—The Guptas 

y I 

I have already observed that the Guptas succeeded the Kn^aas 
The first prince was named Gupta, and his son was Gbatof ^C' 

kaca, both of whom are styled Maharaja. Ghatotkaca’s sutm 

! 

was Candragupta 1, who is styled MaharSjadhirEja, or "King 
of kings " in the inscriptions. It was during the time of this ) hng 
that the power of the Guptas must have b^un to rise. Buyc his 
son Samudragupta seems to have been one of the most po< werful 
princes of this dynasty. There is a long inscription desciib'ing his 
exploits, on the same pillar at Allahabad, which contains /the in 
scriptions of ASoka.. There be is called ParakramSnka whir ^ title is 
also to be found in other inscriptions as weU as on his coir /is. He is 
represented to have conquered and re-established in dmni- 

nkm Mahendra, king of Kosala, VySghraraja, king of / MnNsTfgn^ 
tira, Manfaraja of Kerala and many other kings r Af Bak^i^- 
patha; to have rooted out kings reigning in Aiyavarta /of the «n*nes 
of Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravaxman, • CanapatinSga, 
Nagasena, Acyutanandin, Balavarman ahd others, /and probabfy 
estaUished his sopremacy over their provinces; to ' htive to 

submission the chiefs of the forest regions; to haw L fvor*wl trihirti. 
from, and subjected to his power, the kin^ of Sa Anatata, DSvaka, 
KSinarapa, NepEla, Kartrpura, and other countr ies on the hoidecv, 
and the tribes of MElavas, Aijunayanas, Yar IsbeyaM, 

Abblns, Pr&xjoiiu, Sanakinikas a»d KSkakh ^iuapaxikas {to bavt 
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f!6«6tablished certain rt>3ral families which had lost their kingdoms; 
and to have fcnmed alliances with Daivapotra SShi SShanuS^hi, 
princes of the §aka and Manila tribes, and with the Saimhalakas, 
who projatiated him with presents.* There is an inscription 
referring itself to his reign found at Eran in the Sagar district, 
vhich bears evidence to the fact that his dominions extended up> 
''at district.* 

was followed by Ccnuragupta II, one of whose in- 
' .j’ ^uc year 82, is found at Udayagiri, near Bhilasi, 

in Eastern Malwa.* It must here be remarked that the Guptas 
established an era of their own, as to the initial date of which there 
were long controversies among antiquarians, though it was given by 
Alberuni, the Arabic traveller, as corresponding to 242 of the §aka 
era. But the question is now settled. Alberuni’s statement has 
leen found to be correct and the first year of the Gupta era falls in 
’iS-ig A.D.. Candragupta’s date 82, therefore, corresponds to 400 
gho-, D.. Another inscription of the same king occurs at Mathura, 
wing that the Guptas had extended their power to that pro- 
more ^ which was subject before to the Ku^nas.^ There is one 
jug at GadhwS, near Allahabad, dated in the year 88, correspond- 
to 411 4®^ another at Safichi, dated 93 corresponding 

These in ^ Udayagiri, which bears no date.* 

in the tu scriptions show that the dominions of the Guptas embraced 
Provinces 0^ Candragupta II, the whole of the North-Western 
giri inscrip^ Malwa and the Central Provinces. In the Udaya- 

as “ wonder^ which bears no date, that monarch is represented 

was his mini^ sunUke Brilliance ” itself, and ^ba Virasena, who 

the king in hi\ 'ter ® native of P5faliputra,as having accompanied 
was to conquer ^ carter of conquest (literally, “ the king whose object 
or the r^on in\ * the whole world ") to the place, i.e,, Udayagiri, 
Candragupta thn which it was situated. The conquest of MSlwfi by 
400 AJ)., the d8\ ® alluded to in this inscription, took place before 

- ^ 7^^ te of the fi^t Udayagiri inscription. The latest 

I Heet. bucnpttoQ_ _ ___; 
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date of the Ujjayml MahSk^trapas, is as we have seen, 316 SaM 
^ 388 A.D.. These were exterminated by ism in that year or abouti 
a year after, a conclusion which follows frmn the facts that the[^ 
•K^trapas issued new coins nearly every year, and there is no issue 
later than 310 §aka. / six 

Candragupta II was followed by KumSragupta. The^c^ ^ 
inscriptions of his reign — two at Gadhwa, one at W ®^had 
district, North-Western Pro'^. M^bjkuwar, 

district, one at Mathura, Mandasor in*?fe. ° 4 X 

One Gadhwa inscription b ^ gg^ correspondinj^t 

A.D., that at Bilsad, the y corresponding to 414 A.D.,'* - 

at Mathura, the y^ar 113 . ^ ^21 A.D., that at Mandasor, the 

year 493 of the Maiwa err [/^Q^esponding to 437 A.D., and that at 
Mankuwar, the year 129, AD.. ■ 

The latest known date Jf^jmdiagupta H is 4 “ A.D., and the 
earUest of Kumaragupfc wherefore, the latter must have 

acceded to the throne i ^ interval between those two years. 

Kumiragupta was foil ^ Skandagupta. of whom we 

have five inscriptions. ( that at JunSgadb in Kathin- 

w 5 d, represents the d the celebrated SudarSana lake to 

have burst in 136, an ^ been repaired in I 37 v These 

years correspond to 4; i ^ ^ D., Another at Kahfium, 

Gorakhpur district. No [^.^astem Provinces, bears the year 141. 
corresponding to 459 iA.D.; a third, engraved on a copulate, 
and found in a strean , Indor in the Bulandshahr District, pyes 
Hhe year 146, w.. 464. . is another at BihSr, and the 1 ^ 

or fifth is engraved on T ijjar at BhitSri, Ghaaipnr distirct, Notiii- 
Westem Provinces.' ^ ^ inscription, a new foreign race makes 
its appearance for t ^^^t time-that of the Hfinas or Huns, 
aandagupta is repi ^asented to have defeated them and to have 
robiuiated a tribe . „{ t^e wune of Pusyamitras. 

. After Skandegupt _ _ _ar of the dynasty began to decline- 

There is an insoipti ^ grae SSgar distict, wluch bears the 

name of Budhagupt ^ ^ the date 165. corresponding to 483 A.D.*. 

I AM,Nos. 14to I ^ 2 AM, No..19. ' 
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seal di^YeredatBhitan. V ry y bnmcha# 

^- ‘ d over Pray^, SSketa and If^ 

ant ^ Auukaras. 

*iiE HOnas or Huns and I 

'I' ■ , ^a^upta mentioned above, a 

^,_je inscription of the reign of Bud! and his brother 

B,^ ahman Maharaja of the name of M^ -astambha or flagstafi 
Dhanya-Visnu record the erection of a J ^ ^ prince 

to the god Janardana. In another of' J Matr- 

named Toramana, Dhanya-Vism speal ^ ^ ^ temple 

Vi^nu as having died in the interval, anc another 

to the Boar or Varaha incarnation of \ Mihirakula, who is 

inscription at Gwalior, dated in the 15th y erection of 

represented as Toramana’s son, and it hdonged to the 

a temple of the sun by Matrceta.^ Tor 1^4, 

Hfina race, so that it would appear that', ta occurring on one 

G. E., or 492 A.D., the latest date of BudH. ^tablished tiieir power 
of bis coins, i.«., about 500 A.D., the Honas| ^ princes of this 
npto the Central Provinces. But since oni ^ 


race are mentioned, it appears that they didi 
time. An inscription at Mandasor in Wed 
Ya^odharman to have subjugated Mihirald 
scription of the same prince, dated 589 of 1 
ponding to 533 A.D.*. The engraver oi botj 
and his name was Govinda. Prom the mannej 
ent statonents are made in this inscriptionj 
family of the prince, wlddi was known by tbd 
was brought into importance by Vi|i^vardhfl 

I Jonr. Bengal As. Society, vm. LVIIl., |>p. SSft 1 
a Fleet, l.c., No. 36. 4 Ibid, W 
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Yo^baxBuan, ^nd-it was. Ik yfho assfuwl the 
title of " SufH'eme Lord, King of kings.” Frcm fhis, date of Ya&)-. 
dhapnan, therefore, it may be safely conclude that the two 
princes, could not have reigned for more than fcHty years on, the 
Cis-Satlaj side of India, 

Vigorous Brahmanig Revival anp Renovation-^upersessios 
OF THE Prakrits by the Sanskrit. 

- Now, in Gandragupta’s inscription at Mathura, and* Skanda- 
gupta's Bihar and Bhitari inscriptions, Samudragupta is repre¬ 
sented as having performed the A§vamedha, which is pointedly 
spoken of as having gone out of use for a long time. This is the 
hrst instance of the Brahmanic revival under this dynasty. This 
achievemoit was considered so important that Samudragupta. 
struck golden coins or medals, on the obverse of which is the figure 
a horse let loose, and the title ASvamedhaparSkrama, or "one 
who performed the achievement of a horse-sacrifice ” '6n the re¬ 
verse.' Similar coins, bearing on the reverse the legend ASvamedha- 
Mahendra have been found. Mahendra was a title assumed by 
kumaragupta, as is evident from some of his coins on which his 
proper name as well as the title occur.' It appears, therefore 
that he too performed the horse-sacrifice indicative of supreme 
sovereignty. Candragupta II, Kumiragupta, and Skandagupta 
are called Parama-Bhagavatas on their coins, which shows that 
they were worshippers of Bhagavat Vasudeva. One of the two 
Udayagiri inscriptions dated 82 G.E. =400 A.D., is engraved on a 
panel over two figures,—one of a four-armed god attended by two 
female figures, and the other of a twelve-armed goddess. The god 
may be Vi^nu and the goddess Ca^I. The other Udayagiri 
m^ription records the dedication of a cave to §ambhu. The 
BilsSd inscription of Kumaragupta speaks of the building of a 
Pratoll or gallery in the| temple of Svami-MahSsena by Dhruva- 
Sarman in the year 414 A<U,. The BihSr inscription represents the 
erection of a yhpa or a sacrificial post, and that on tbe.Bhitiri 
pillar, records the installation of an image of l^arfigin and the grant 

t IRASj (889, p. 63. > 
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of a village by Skandagupta. In the JnnSgadh uractiptioii; a tan|dt) 
of Cakrabfart (Vkna) is spoken of as having been erected in 456 
A.D; by Cakrapfilita, son of Parmdatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Surfishra. The Indore inscription of the time Skimdagapta 
records the endowment of Devavifnu in 464 A.D., for lighting a 
lunp in a tem^de of the son. The Mandasor inscription speaks 
of the erection of a tmple of the sun by a guild of weavers in 437 
A.D., and its repair by the same in 473 A.D.. According to Budha* 
gupta’s ErSn inscription, Matr-Vism and his brother Dhanya* 
Vism erected, as mentioned above, a Dhvajastambha or flagstaff, 
to the god JanSrdaaa in 483 A.D.. MStr-Visnu is called “ a great 
devotee of Bhagavat,” *.e., Visra.* The ins^pticms of minor 
chiefe and private individuals during this period record grants of 
villages to Brahmans,in the years 474, 481, 492, 495, and 509 
A.D., to the temples of Kstapurl* (527 A.D. and 532 A J).), Bhaga* 
vat or (495 A.D.), and Aditya or the sun,* (511 A.D.), 

the erection of a dhvaja of \^snu,* grants of villages for the pa> 
fonnance.of the five great rites,* (570 A.D.), the erection of a yttpa| 
or sacrificial post on the comidetion of a Punlarlka' sacrifice, 
the establishment of Sattras or feeding places for Brahmans and 
others,® &c. &c. 

Here we have ample evidence of a powerful upheaval. 
and the sacrificial rites, and the gods and the goddesses 
adopted into the Brahmanic Pantheon to which, except in 
one instance, there was not even an allusion in the e;ngraphi« 
cal records of the country for more than five centuries, 
suddenly present themsdves to our view alxmt the end 
of the fourth century; and appear uninterruptedly for the 
wh<de of the subsequent period of about two centuries covered by 
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ilie inamptions published in a collected form by Fleet. The 
w<»rship of Siva, Vism, the Sun, and Mahlseoa seems to have 
become popular with all classes from princes and chiefs to ordinary 
individuals. 

But a still more significant change is the universal adoption 
of the Sanskrit language for the documents inscribed oil 
stone and metal instead of the Pali or Prakrit. It indicates tbO 
enhancement of Brahmanic influence. The Vernacular dialects 
had acquired such an importance that not only were they mostly 
used, as we have seen, in inscriptions, but a number of literary 
works presupposed by H^’s Sapta&itl, and others like the Brhat* 
kathi, attributed to Gumdhya, were composed in them in the 
second or third century of the Christian era. Buddhism had, of 
course, used one of them for all its religious and literary purposes. 
But now we find that Sanskrit, or the language of learned Biah* 
mans, rose in general estimation, and acquired such an overwhelm- 
ing importance that the Vernaculars were driven out of the fidd ; 
it was more generally studied and a new and more brilliant period 
in the history of Sanskrit literature dawned about this time. 

Revival in the Sooth 

The influence of this vigorous Brahmanical revival in the North 
extended Itself to the Deccan. Of the early CSlukyas whose 
dynasty was established about the end of the fifth century, Pula- 
keSl 1 solemnised the A§vamedha sacrifice, and several later prin¬ 
ces belonging to the family performed the other great sacrifices, 
and grants of land were made to Brahmans. A cave temple to 
Visnn was dedicated by MangallSa in §aka 500 or 578 AD., at 
Bsdfimi. And other temples to the same god, and to §iva or 
llaheSvara were constructed in several other places. The worship 
of §iva in the terrific form of K&p&like§vara seems also to have 
come into existence. 

Dbcunb of BonnmsK—R isb of MahAyAnism. 

While Brahmanism thus rose in importance and pr^ular favour 
the influence Buddhism declined in a oorre^ponding degree. The 
number ofgteooids of Buddhist gifts during this, period tSMBalier. 
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ini ithe Siadbi inscription of Candiagupta (411 A.D-) is recorded 
a griint by a royal milit ary officer for feeding ten Buddhist rnendi" 
crate and lighting two lamps in the jewel-house.’ The MSnkuwar 
inscripticm of KumSragupta (447 A.D.) records the installation of 
an iinSge of Buddha by a Bhiksu of the name of Budhamitra.^ 
Harisvfitninl^ wife of Sanasiddha, records in 449 A.D., in an inscripr 
tion at SShohi, the grant of twelve Dinaras as a fixed capital, out 
of the interest on which a mendicant belonging to the Atyasangha 
w^ to be fed daily, and of three Dinaras for the jewel-house, out 
of the interest on which three lamps were to be daily lighted before 
the Blessed Buddha, and of one DlnSra, for the seats of four Bud¬ 
dhas, out of the interest cm which a lamp was to be lighted daily at 
the seats.^ An image of Buddha was set up at MathurS in 453 AD., 
another in 548 A.D., and others at Deotiya in the Allahabad Dis¬ 
trict, KasiS. in the Gorakpur District, and in BuddhagayS.^ 
The last was set up by MahSnSman who also constructed a temple 
(PiS^da) of Loka$ 3 str in 587 AD.^ 

The language of these inscriptions, unlike that of those of 
the preceding period, is Sanskrit, and it will be seen that images 
of Buddha were set op and worshipped, like those of the 
^rahmanic gods. In both these respects it cannot be denied 
that Buddhism became subject to the same influences which 
were in operation in the case of Brahmanism, or rather, ap- 
|MX^ated those points in the rival system, which increased its 
popularity about this time. The principles of faith in personal 
beings and devotion to them were incorporated into their creed; 
and Sanskrit was resorted to, to confer dignity on their religious 
books and teachers. The use of this learned language shows, at 
the same time, that, like Brahmanism, Buddhism now assiipipd a 
iDOce exclusive character, and ceased to appeal to the people at 
large in their own language ; and the sphere of its influence became 
modi narrower. Thus it appears that the revival and renovation 
of B i a hmanfan i went <ni side by tide with corresponding fttiangT s in 
BoddBiuBi, ipdiidh impressed on it the fcnm and character known by 

’ a JWd,Ko. ii. $ ntd.»oJh 7 ^ 
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the Dame of MahlySna. The earlier form of Buddhism aj^tealiag 
only to the moral feelings of man, had split up into a number Of 
schools and exhausted itself; and its place was taken up by Brahma- 
ni»n and Mahayanism. But the charm of the names Buddha, 

. Dharma, and Sangha, the three Jewels, was lost; and MahaySnism 
was unable to regain what had been lost by primitive Biiddhima. 
Compared with revived Brahmanism it was feeble; and from the 
first, it had to face the severe attacks of its renovated rival. 

The Jainas. 

We have two Jaina inscriptions also in this period, recording the 
installation of images in the years 424 A.D., and 459 A.D., at 
Udayagiri and Kanaum respectively.* Another inscription of the 
reign of Kumiragupta dated 113 G.E. or 431 A.D., records the set¬ 
ting up of an image at Mathura.* It would thus appear that that 
religion had not many adherents or patrons about this time. ' 

Causes of the Previous Decune of Brahmanism and of ws 
Revival and Renovation at this Period. 

The vigorous Brahmanicai revival we have been considering must 
have been due, in a large measure, to the natural decay of early 
Buddhism. It was this Buddhism that had previously supplanted 
Brahmanism in popular favour,—and for the four or five centuries 
that it enjoyed the ascendency it had acquired, Brahmanism and 
the Sanskrit langur^e and literature were neglected. The Bridi- 
mans themselves regarded their decline as due to the triumph 
of Buddhism. Subandhu in one of his puns in the VasavadattS 
tells us that the Buddha doctrine had brought about the destruc¬ 
tion of the system based on the words of the Veda.^ If so, the 
Brahmanic revival must be regarded as synchronous with the de¬ 
cline of early Buddhism and the rise of MahS3^nism. Aocordmg to 
ail accounts it was Nag£rjuna, the contempmary of that 

gave a distinct form to this Buddhism* , though the movmnent may 
have begun a little eariier. As, accordiog to our. view!. 

^ . 

I Ibid , Nos. 61 and 15. a Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p* aio. 
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feigned in the last quarter of the third century, die revival of 
Brahmanism must have already b^n before that period. ' 

But the ascendency of early Buddhism was not the 
■cause that had kept down Brahmanism. For about a century 
b^oie. Christ aind three centuries and a half after, there 
was no powerful Brahmanic prince; and this is shown by 
the Gupta inscriptions already noticed, which state that the 
horse-sacrifice, indicative of supreme sovereignty, had gone 
out of use for a long time, and also by the fact, that no 
inscription or coin reports the existence of such a prince 
during the period. This circumstance must have been the result 
of the political condition of the country. It wa' overrun again and 
again by foreign invaders each of whom established his power for 
a short time and had to yield to another. The Sakas of M 3 lwa and 
KathiawSd only retained their sovereignty for about three hundred 
years. The argument which has been advanced, that these forei^ 
ptinc^ held a comparatively small portion of the country, and 
could not have influenced its literary and religious condition for 
the worse, has no weight. The unsettled condition of the country 
consequent on their frequent invasions rendered the rise of a 
sujneme Brahmanic ruler impossible; and the foreigners them¬ 
selves could not be expected to favour Brahmanism in a manner to 
enable it to deprive Buddhism of its ascendency. Some of them 
- were no doubt Hinduized, but they were not Brahminized. And 
the Brahmans themselves complained of their being neglected by 
the Yavanas, takas and Pahlavas, as will hereafter be shown in 
connection with a passage from Manu and the Mah&bh£rata. 

Patrons of the Brahmanic Revival and Renovation—- 
Wema-Kjuifhbes. 

■ 'Wema-Kadiduses,howevo-, seems to have beccnne a inore thorough 
tlum any other fordgn prince, ’and in his time, idle 
CBiRhmaniC revival may be understood to have truly begun, {.ai,% 

: the middle of the third centnry'of the Qirrstian era. We' have sett 
that Us coins bear a figure of Nandin and &va on the reverse, and 
be atjdes Umse l f a of Maheiym: ^^a m^hfr^f the 

Mlbeiwa sect. The iSak^ had figures of Graeh dsitiaa eistl^ 
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Vdbak, l!hefe afe no distinct indications on theiri, or on those 
bf thS Parthians, of any Indian deity. But with Wema-Khadphises 
what might almost be called a revolution in this respect begins. 
His Kusana successors continue their respect towards Brahmanic^ 
deifies, but extend it also to those of the Greeks and Zoroastrians 
as wefl as to Buddha. Kadphises, however, could not have been 
k patron of the old Vedic religion, nor of Brahmans in particular 
as a satred caste, nor of the Sankrit language and literature. An 
all-sided revival and renovation could proceed only under the pat-i^ 
rbnago of Hindu princes. And such were the Guptas. 


The Guptas — Samudragupta and Candragupta II, or 

VlKRAMADITYA §AKARI. 

The fact that the inscriptions recording gifts to Brahmanic deities, 
and for the daily sacrifices, begin about the end of the fourth centuryi 
shows unmistakably that the Brahmanic revival derived its force 
and vigour from the patronage of the Gupta princes. Samudra¬ 
gupta and Kumaragupta performed, as we have seen, the horse- 
sacrifice, which had gone out of use. The former is represented 
on his Allahabad inscription to have acquired the title of “ Prince 
of poets by writing works which served as models for learned 
men, or pleased them.* He patronized poets, and thus put aii end 
to the hostility between good poetry and worldly prosperity. 

The tradition about a Vikramaditya, who was ^kari Or enemy of 
tbt §akas, and diOve them and other foreigners out of the country 
and patronized leamihg, is appropriately applicable only to Can- 
dfagupta n of all the princes who flourished before him and sdtet 
and whose names have come down to us. For he Conquered 
BlSlwfi, as we have seen, before 400 A.D.,—and probably in 388 or 
389 A.D.-—and exterminated the ^akas, f.c., the Satraps of BKlwa, 
whose latest date is 388 A.D., and dipve out the Kti‘^anaS,smCe he 
hi tfxe earliest Gupta prinCe whose inscription is found St MdthmS/ 


a tioNSii Winch bdohged to the Kusonas.^ He asstufied the titfe of 

" > fleetl* l. c.' 

No. z, l^e 27. 

3 D. E. Bbandarkar, JBBRAS, Vd. XX. 
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VikrainSdit3ra, which we find on his coins.' He made Ujiayiiil bis 
capital. For, certain chieftains of the name of Guttas (Guptas) of 
Guttal in the Bharwar district,give themselves in their inscriptions 
the title of Ujia3dn!puravaradhl§vara, which, like similar titl^, 
found in other places, signifies that they belonged to a family which 
once reigned in glory at Ujjayini. They trace their descent through 
Vikramaditya, specified as king of Ujjayini, and are styled full 
moons of the ocean of nectar in the shape of the lineage of Candra- 
gupta. Ujja3dni was thus the capital of the Guptas from whom 
the Dharwar Guptas derived their descent. The Candragupta 
and Vikramaditya mentioned in their inscriptions are, it will be 
observed, one and the same person, and it is but right that he 
should be mentioned above all; for it was be who drove away the 
foreigners, and first established himself at Ujjayini. In one place, 
however, instead of Ujjayini we have Patali in the title, showing 
that Pataliputra, the original capital, had not been forgotten by 
the Southern Guptas.' There is no other VikramSditya whose 
existence is authenticated by any contemporary document, and 
who can be construed as the destroyer of ^akas. The supposition 
of the existence of one in the middle of the sixth century has no 
ground to stand on. 

Now, though Candragupta II was VikramSditya ^Sri, 
and the patron of learning, it is by no means necessary to 
suppose that all the celebrated nine gems flouriSned at his court. 
Tradition often jumbles together persons and things belonging to 
different times and places. VarShamihira, who died in 509 
^aka, (R 587 A.D., and the epoch year of whose PafLcasiddhSntikS 
is 427 Saka, or 505 A.D., caimot have flourished at the court of 
Candragupta-VikramSditya, who died between 411 and 414 A J>.. 
Bot that VikramSditya ^akSii wasa patron of leanung,is stated by 
the RSjataFaiigi^I. He is said to have made a poet of Ae name 
of M^gupta king of KaSmir, and MStrgupta bad a poet depen^ 
dent on him of the name of Hen^ or Bbartimej^^, so that 

I JRAS, 1889, pij. 91,8a, 78,76. . • 

a Bombay Gazetteer, Vd. 1 ., Part II. Dr. Fleet'z'Dynaeties^of the Kasaiese 
District, p. 578. 
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th^ two were contemporaries of Candragopta-Vikramaditya. 
lire date assigned by Cunningham to Matrgupta is 430 A.D., which 
is not far removed from that of the Gupta prince as determined 
from his inscriptions. Mentha has been associated with Vikrama- 
ditya by the compilers of anthologies who ascribe a certain verse 
to their joint authorship.^ 

Kaudas'a. 

And some of the nine gems, perhaps KlQid&sa himself, may 
have lived during the reign of Candragupta-Vikramaditya. 
Mallin£tha, in his comment on verse 14 of the MeghadQta, states 
that there is in that verse an implied allusion to -an opponent of 
KSlidisa, named Dihnaga. This person is supposed to be the 
same as the celebrated Buddhist logician of that name, known 
also to Brahmanic writers ; and the supposition is, I think, very 
probable. He is said to have been a pupil of a Buddhist patri¬ 
arch of the name of Vasubandhu ; and the date of the latter, and 
consequently that of his pupil and of K^dasa, has been deter¬ 
mined by Professor Max Miiller to be the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. But the Professor goes, I think, upon the chronological 
traditions reported by the Chinese, and does not attach due weight 
to certain facts, which necessitate our placing Vasubandhu earlier. 
One of V-isubandhu’s works was translated into Chinese in the 
year 404 A.D. and another about the year 405 A.D.*. This shows 
that Vasubandhu must have flourished before 404 A.D.. At the 
same time, the Chinese authorities make him a contemporary 
of King VikramSditya of §rtvastl,^ or of Saketa, since the town 
was situated in that province. If he was a contemporary of that 
King, the King may have lived in the last quarter of the fourth 
century. SSketa, or AyodhyS, over which he ruled, was a province 
bdonging to the Guptas; and the attitude of the King towards 
the BAuddhas was hostile, as he convoked assemblies of learned 
Buddhists and Brahmans, for religious disputations, in which the 

* Rwwftf W I wl'ich occurs in the Mfc- 

aBonyiu Naajio, Catalogue, Noe. zi88 and 1218. 

3 Waaailjaw, Germ. Traaa., p. 84. 
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fonoer were defeated and lost the King's support.' /F«r these 
reasons, the Vikramadit}^, whose contemporary Vasubandhu^ 
must, in all likelihood, have been the Brahmanic Gupta' prncst 
Candragupta-Vikramaditj'a. And if he held his court at ^vasth 
and is represented to have ruled over Saketa, the time referred 
must be that previous to the conquest of Mllwa, which took {daoe 
about 389 A.D., and after which the King in all probability resided 
at Ujjayini. Vasubandhu therefore lived in the last quarter of 
the fourth century; and his pupil Dihnaga, about the end of that 
century; and if Kalidasa was his contemporary, he too murt 
have lived about that time, and thus, have been one of the gems 
at Vikramaditya’s court. 

Literary Revival and Renovation. 

If then after several centuries of neglect on the part of princes 
and people, Brahmanism began to rise in influence and importance 
under Wema-Kadphises, about the middle of the third century after 
Christ, and made rapid strides in the time of the Gupta Emperors, 
we might expect the Brahmans to make every effort to widen their 
influence and render it permanent. And this is what, I think, we do 
find. With that object, they gave a new and more popular shape to 
the literature of their creed, and re-arranged it in a maimer to meet 
the wants, and be in harmony with the changed feelings, of an in* 
creased number of followers, and strengthen their hold over them. 
They made a great endeavour to place it on a philosophical basis, 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis. 
This, therefore, was the age when metrical Smrtis. PurSioas, and 
Bhisyas or commentaries containing explanatory, apdogetic, and 
controversial matter, began to be written; and the general literary 
iinpulse was communicated to other branches of learning including 
p^try. We shall now proceed to the elucidation of this point. 

Works on Religious Law. 

In tire olden times, the works on religious law eidsted in the form 
of Sfitras or prose apluRisms, and they were identified rpothparti* 

I Hiuen Tsaag's Travels, Beal's Trans. Vcd. I., pp. 106 fi.; Wasdlj|ew; 
Gem. Trans., p. 240. 
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c^4r scboc^ or ^MchiLs of Brahinans. We have thus the Dbanoa* 
md the Grbya-SGtras of Apastamba, of Baudh&yana. Katba, 
A4vaii3^ana, &c. But afterwards books written In Anu^nbb 
Sokas came to be used. They prescribed the same rules as tiiose 
given in the (Dharma—) and Griiya Sfitras, and in some cases, a 
close resemblance has been found to exist between the words and 
e;Kpre8sions used in the Sutras and the metrical Law-books or 
Smirtis. Thus the Sutras on the VinGyakaSGnti in the Ka^ 
Sotca are reproduced almost word for word in the correspcmding 
portion of the Yajhavalkya Smrti.' But in the new books the 
exposition is plainer than in the Sutras, which were primarily meant 
tp be supplemented by oral explanation. Here, therefore, is an 
attempt to disentangle the Brahmanic religious law from the itar- 
rpw schools to which it was before attached, and put it in a form 
intelligible and applicable to all Brahmanic Hindus. Hence is the 
choice of the Anuftobh Slokas instead of the old Sutras, as it 
was used ordinarily for all literary purposes. But in the revised 
Hindu Law, certain customs such as the killing of cows even ftn 
sacrificial purposes, and levitate—the feeling against which had 
grown strong—were prohibited; while a compromise was effected 
in the case of others, which had not become unpopular to that 
extent. The old precept, for instance, about eating the flesh of five 
species of animals, was hedged round by a number of restiictions; 
but in order to satisfy the claims of the old Vedic religion, tbs 
slaughter of some of them was freely allowed in religious rites. 
These metrical Smrtis, therefore, it would not be wrong to refer to 
a^ut the Ku^ana-Qupta period. 

There is a passage in the Smrti of Manu, in winch. it is 
stated that certain native Indian tribes, such as the Pundrakss 
and Dravi(^, and the Yavanas, Sakas and Bahlavas^ 
were originally K^triyas, but th^ became Sodras by their 
setting the Brahmans at defiance and gradualty to 

pedonn the religious rites.* In a chapter in the Anall- 

r Vea Bmdhs on lOUiava Orbya Sates, Jooi. Gennlaa. Or, S., 
XXXYI., pp. 437a. 
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aatiikn Book of the MabSbhSrata, Bhl^a says to Yudhisthini: 
“ The highest duty of a crowned king is to worship learned 
Brahmans; they should be protected as one protects oneself or one’s 
children; and be respected, bowed to, and revered as if they were 
one’s parents. If Brahmans are contented, the whole countiy 
prospers; if they are discontented and angry, everything jgoes to 
desbmctiott. They can make a god not a god, and a not-god, a 
god. One whom they praise prospers; one whom they reproach, 
becomes miserable. The different K^triya tribes, l^akas, Yavanas, 
and KSmbojas became §udras through not seeing or following 
Brah man s.*'^ In these passages, a K^triya origin is supposed in 
order that the ^Qdrahood of these tribes, which was consequent on 
their being beyond the Aryan pale, and which, as stated before, is* 
plainly asserted by Patafijali in the case of two of them, may appear 
as the result of their not pa3ring deference to Brahmans. This 
shows that the neglect of the sacerdotal caste by the Yavanas, 
§akas, Pafalavas and other tribes, was uppermost in the minds of 
those who invented a K^triya origin for them ; and the passages 
and especially the chapter in the Mah&hh&rata, look as if they were 
written wh^ the foreign domination had come to a close, and the 
Brahmans had fully triumphed, and were anxious to preserve their 
newly gained influence. The chapter, therefore, must have been inter* 
polated into the epic in the Gupta period, and the Smrti of Manu 
—based on a previous Sutra work and traditional or floating texts*— 
composed at about the same time. The Mahabh&rata, however, 
already existed in its full form at the period^ for it is mentioned by 
name in copperplate inscriptions of tire years 174 G.E. (492-3 A.D.,) 
and 177 G.£. (495-6A.D.) and two more, and as a ^tasflhasrl, ora 
work of a hundred thousand verses, in one of the year 214 G.£. 
(532-3 A.D.).^ But it can hardly admit of a reasonable doubt 
that it was retouched about this period. 

Works on the SacRiFiaAL Rttoal. 

The worics on the sacrificial ritual, and specially the Bhfigras or 
great commentaries on the Stttias of the several Vedas or §fitoas, 

X Chi^tex. 33. 2 See below. 

3 FleeA 0 «pts Inecr, Noi. 26, 27, 28, 30 aad 31. 
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must have begun to be written about this time. Since the sacrifi¬ 
cial religion was being revived,the necessity of a definite and autho¬ 
ritative ritual was felt; and as the sacrifices had been out of use for 
a long time, a knowledge of the ritual was rare and vague. The 
names of the writers of the Bhasyas and other works on the ritual, 
end in the honorific title Svamin, such as a Devasvamin, the com¬ 
mentator on the Sutra of ASvalayana ; Bhavasvamin, on that of 
Baudhayana; Dhurtasvamin, on that of Apastamba; Agnisvamin, 
on that of Latyayana, &c. This title we find used in Central 
India in the last quarter of the fifth century, and the first of the 
sixth. In the copperplate charters dated 474-5 A.D., 481-2 A.D., 
and 509-10 A.D., apd issued by the Parivrajaka Maharajas, occur 
such names asGopasvamin,^ Bhavasvamin,^ Devasvamin the son 
of Agnisvamin, Govindasvamin,^ &c., among the grantees. In the 
Deccan, we find the title afi&xed to the names of some of the grantees 
in the copperplates, issued by the princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, in the second half of the seventh century and the early 
part of the eighth; and we have such names as Kefeivasvamin^ 
Karkasvamin, and Devasvamin, which are the names of writers of 
commentaries on the sacrificial Sutras, and other works on the 
ritual. The title Svamin is indicative of the period between the 
fourth and the tenth centuries; for we do not find it used later. 

PURANAS. 

The idea of recasting the Pur anas into their present form must 
have originated about this time. They existed long before, since 
they are alluded to in the Upani^ds and ^rautastitras, but their 
contents must have been strictly in accordance with the rule given 
by Amarasimha in his lexicon;—they embraced an account of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the different families of 
and princes, and of the deeds of the most heroic among 
them, and of the Manvantaras, or different ages of the world. 
But now the necessity of glorifying the different gods and 
goddesses, whose worship was rising in favour, and of firnfly 
Inculcating other religious duties, had been feltr aitld new 

1 Fleet, l.c:, Mb. ai 2/M,.No.aa. 3 ^ 
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Pmfii^ were composed, having the frame-wc*k Of thfc 
but with new matter introduced on every occasion. T'htis, 
if we compare the chapters on Creation in the Vayti, the 
Lihga, and the Marka^eya Puranas, we shall find hot only a 
simUarity of contents but of language also. The Visnu contains ah 
abridged account of the matter; but often-times, the words are the 
same. Most of the existing Puranas,—perhaps all—were written 
to promote the worship of particular deities, Visnu, ^va, and 
Durga in their several forms, or to strengthen the authority of the 
religious practices that had begun to prevail. The Vayu appears 
to be one of the oldest of these works, as it is quoted in ^hkara- 
cSrya’s BhUg^a. It mentions the Guptas, as I have already 
observed, as ruling alongside of the Gahga,over Prayaga, Saketa 
and Magadha. If this verse has undergone no corruption and was 
advisedly put in, the Purana, in which we find it, must have been 
written before Candragupta-Vikramaditya conquered MSlwS and 
Mathura and drove out the foreigners, that is, before the last 
quarter of the fourth century. The Vism has the text in a cor¬ 
rupt form. As the Purana editors did not care very much for the 
matter, which did not immediately concern their purpose, they 
were not careful to give the original before them correctly, and 
even misunderstood it. The Visnu is evidently later than the 
VSyu. The Puranas began to be recast, when the worship of 
Hindu deities rose in popular estimation—about the time of Wema- 
Kadphises, circa 250 A.D., and the process continued through the 
Gupta period to a much later date, and new Pura^ appeared from 
time to time; and it has hardly ceased even to this day, since we 
6 im 1 MShitmyas springing up now and then, though not Ihir&^ 
in a complete shape. 

Floating Literature. 

In considering the question of the recasting of the works on the 
idigioos creed of the Brahmans, and thoseon mythok^, it should 
be borne in mind, that the art of writing was introduced into Indie 
at a comparatively late period, and even aftorwazdswas rewr^ 
ta, very laidy. Hence, literary works and detadiied veiaai.ucnB- 
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taining religious and moral precepts and beautiful poetic senti¬ 
ments, were, in the olden times, composed and transmitted orally. 
In the case of the latter, the name of the author was forgotten; 
and there was thus a floating mass of anonymous verses in the 
mouths of the learned. When, therefore, systematic writing had 
to be resorted to, to give fixity and permanence to the creed, and 
when writing came to be generally used even for purposes of pro^ 
fane literature, these floating verses were appropriated or used by 
several writers. Hence it is, that we often find the same verses 
in such works as the Smrti of Manu, the Mahabharata, and even 
in Pali Buddhistic works, and sometimes, though very rarely, in 
dramatic plays aixd poems also. This source, therefore, was also 
drawn upon by the writers of Smrtis and Puranas in the Gupta 
period, in addition to those already indicated. 

Astronomy. 

Like the Dharma and legendary lore, the astronomy of the Hindus 
was also recast on the same principle as that which guided the 
re-edition of those two branches, namely to put it in a form suited 
to the condition of the new times. Hence, the old astronomical 
elements were combined with such ones of a Greek origin, as had 
found acceptance among the Hindus, and some new elements, dis¬ 
covered or thought out by the writers themselves being added, 
the works known as the original five Siddhantas arose. ^ As in the 
case of the new works on the first two subjects, the name of a pro¬ 
fane author was not connected with these works; but it was ex¬ 
pressly stated or left to be understood that they were composed by 
old Munis or gods. Dr. Thibaut thinks that two of them - the 
Romaka and the Paulifei—must have been composed not later 
than 400 A.D.. Probably all the Siddhantas were written about 
the middle of the fourth century or even earlier, especially as they 
were held in reverence by Var^amihira who wrote about them in 
the middle* of the sixth century. A direct borrowing from any 
particular Greek work is not contended for by any body. As in 

I Thibaut, Introduction to his Edition of the Paficasiddh&ntika, 
pp. xUxfi. 

8 [R. G. Bhondarkar's Works, Vol. x] 
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the case of the art of coinage, the knowledge of some elements of 
Greek astronomy, must have reached the Hindus through theBac- 
trians, the ^kas, and the other foreign races with whom they came 
in contact; and this was made use of, in their works, when the 
Brahmans gained or regained influence in the fourth century. All 
the celebrated Indian astronomers flourished after this period. 
Aryabhatta was born in 476 A.D., and Varahamihira died, as 
already stated, in 587 A.D.. 

MImamsa. 

Subandhu in his Vasavadatta tells us that the doctrine of Tatha- 
gata or Buddha was destroyed or attacked by those who followed 
the S3^tem of Jaimini.^ The earliest of these followers whose 
works are extant, is §abarasvamin, the author of the Mimamsa- 
bhasya. Sabarasvamin establishes the existence of the soul as 
an independent entity, and not identical with the feelings, which 
are phenomenal only, against the Bauddhas generally, and the 
reality of the external world against the followers of the Yoga- 
cara School, and refutes the nihilism taught by the Madhyamika 
School.^ The Yogacara School was founded by Ary^anga, or 
Asafiga, who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu,the preceptor 
of Dihnagacarya. Aryasanga was thus a contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu,^ and lived in the last quarter of the fourth century. &- 
barasvamin, therefore, probably composed his Bhasya on Jaimini, 
in the fifth century, and we have seen that the honorific title, 
Sv§min which he bore, was in use in that century. Kumarila was 
the writer of a Vaxtika on the Bhasya, and he was a strong com¬ 
batant. He flourished about the end of the seventh century. 
There was another school of the Mimamsa, thoroughly atheistic, 
founded by Prabhakara. But it appears to have been soon neglect¬ 
ed. All these writers laboured also to establish the authoritative- 

I In the pun contained in the expression 

OTHif nrer gifeq : » 

z Bibl. Ind. Ed. pp. 19 ff., 8, 9. Kum&rila, in his ^lokavRrtika, indicates 
that Sahara refutes in the last two cases the doctrines of the YogBcRra and 
MEdhyamika Schools. 

3 Wassiljew, Genn. Trans., pp. 146, 226 and 237. 
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ness of the Vedas and their eternity, against the objections urged 
by the Buddhists and Jainas. 

Logic, Dialectics, and Samkhya. 

Buddhists and Brahmans carried on controversies in the field of 
logic also. The well-known passage in the beginning of Vacas- 
pati’s work, entitled Vartikatatparyatika, gives us valuable in¬ 
formation about the matter. “ The revered Ak^pSda, having 

✓ > 
composed the Sastra, calculated to lead to eternal bliss, and an 

exposition of it having been given by Paksilasvamin, what is it 

that remains and requires that a Vartika should be composed? 

Though the author of the Bhasya has given an exposition of the 

§astra, still modeni (scholars) Dihnagaand others,having enveloped 

it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 

sufficient for determining the truth; hence the author of the Ud* 

dyota dispels the darkness by his work—the Uddyota, i,€,, light 

(torch)/'^ Vacaspati here calls Dinnaga modem, in Comparison 

with Paksilasvamin or Vatsyayana, the author of the Bhasya. 

If he had correct information, Vatsyayana must be supposed to 

have lived about two or more centuries before Dinnaga. But it 

can hardly be expected that he should have a correct, historical 

knowledge of the matter. It is, therefore, not unlikely, especially 

in view of the fact that the title Svtoiin is given to the author, that 

he flourished about half a century before Dinnaga, about the 

middle of the fourth century. Bharadvaja or the author of the 

Uddyota, is, as is well known, mentioned by Subandhu, who again 

is praised by Bana in the middle of the seventh century. He 

may therefore have flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 

or even earlier.—^In later times, the Buddhist doctrines in logic 

and metaphysics were criticised by the Vedantins ^mkaracarya 

and his pupil SureSvara. 

The Samkhya philosophy also was revived by I§varakrsm, who 
wrote ,,thc Samkhya-Kaxikas. The oldest commentary on the 
work is that by Gaudapad&cSrya. The Karikas and the com¬ 
mentary were translated into Chinese between the years 557 A. D., 


I Vizianagaram Series, p. i. 
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and 569 A.D.. The KarikSs are in the AryS metre; and this 
metre is used by Aryabhatto and others, and appears to have 
been a favourite one with the writers of the period. An author 
quoted by Dr. Hall says that K&lidfisa composed the KankSs in 
the name of ISvarakrsna, or using the name ISvarakr^.* Whether 
this is true or not, all that we know about Kvarakr^, is not 
inconsistent with the supposition that he flourished in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. 

Ornate Poetry. 

Sanskrit poetry was cultivated and appreciated more generally 
in this period, than it could have been in the preceding ages, when 
the language itself was not generally studied, and the Prakrits were 
in favour. I have already spoken about KalidSsaand Bhartrmen- 
fha. Though the dates of allthe poets, from whose works we have 
excerpts in our anthologies are not known, my general feeling is that 
none of the writers of ornate poetry quoted therein is older than the 
fourth or the end of the third century. A§vagho^, the author of 
the Buddhacarita, which has often been compared to KalidSsa's 
Pag hiivamga, was a contemporary of Kanina, as is admitted by 
all, and lived, according to our interpretation of the Kusana dates, 
at the end of the third, and the beginning of the fourth century. 

Professor Max Miiller started several years ago the theory of the 
" Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature.” It was powerfully contested 
by several able scholars, and now it seems almost to have been 
given up. But there is no question that the inscriptions place clearly 
before us the facts of the decline of Brahmanism, the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism, and the neglect of the Sanskrit language and of 
the cultivation of the Prakrits, from about the first century before 
Christ to about the middle of the fourth, and a powerful Brahmanic 
revival about the end of the century. This phenomenon may be 
called " The Revival and Renovation of Brahmanism and of the 
Sanskrit Language and Literatnre." Professor Max MfiUo’ placed 
the SakSil \1kramaditya in the middle of the sixth oentnty, and 

t Hall, Sa&khyaaSra, Preface, p. 29. I nnderstaad tiie paaaage 
fHTt wftw: M ia the text. 
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assigned that period to the nine gems, and consequently later 
dates to the whole of the modem Sanskrit literature. I have 
identified him with Candragupta-Vikramfiditya of the Gnpta 
dynasty, who reigned about the end of the fourth century, 
and have referred KSlidisa to that period. Under this supposi¬ 
tion, most of the arguments, used by the late Professor 
Bfihler lose their wdght; and the Only Sanskrit inscription left 
for him to go upon, is that of RudradSmanat Gimar of the 
year 150 AD.. But, according to my way of understanding the 
matter, ornate poetry was not undeveloped or unknown in the 
centuries of Brahmanic depression ; but the language chiefly used 
for its cultivation, was one or other of the Prakrits or Vernaculars, 
and Sanskrit was resorted to rarely. I attach full weight to the 
argument based upon the specimens of Sanskrit poetry occurring in 
the MahabhS^a. But I maintain that, like Brahmanism itself, it 
had not many votaries, and was not extensively cultivated. With 
the restoration of Brahmanic influence in the Gupta period. Sans¬ 
krit poetry received a fresh start along with the other branches of 
literature we have passed under review; and Just as Ibete were 
earlier works in those branches, so were there earlier poetic works. 
The decline in the previous period was due, not to any positive 
hostUity of the foreign rulers, but to the popularity of early 
Buddhism ^and of the Prakrit languages; and the only way in 
which the foreign^ exercised a baneful influence was, as has been 
already indicated, by not patronizing the Brahmanic learning in 
the manner, in which a Brahmanic universal sovereign would have 
done, and by rendering, by their frequent incursions and thdr 
power, the rise of such a one impoafble. 
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Indian Philosophical Review, Vol. II, edited by Professors A. G. Widgery 
and R. D. Ranade, and published by the Oxford University Press, Bombay.— 
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. Of the six systems of philosophy regarded as orthodox that of 
the S&mkbyas is one. The SSmkhya doctrines claim a very high 
antiquity. Perhaps the earliest philosophical speculations of the 
Indian Aryans ran in this direction, and in that of a kindred system 
known in later times as the VcdSnta. Some of the terms chara¬ 
cteristic of the Samkhya School are to be met with in the Upani^ds 
and though ^mkaracarya in his Vedanta Bhafya Las brought 
forward very elaborate arguments * to prove that the terms have no 
reference to that system but to his own, an unsectarian reader can 
have very little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
^mkhya doctrines are set forth in those places. There is scarcely 
a PurSm ^ that does not give an account of the creation of the 
universe in accordance with this system, though in a greatly mo¬ 
dified form, and in a manner which indicates that the original sig¬ 
nificance of the SSihkhya doctrines, as I conceive it, was not clearly 


I. Kaiba Up., Bib. Ind. page, 114-15 ; Sverilfvatara Up., Bib. Ihd. 
page 336-37. and llaittlyaplya Upanifad 6-10. 
a. Vedknta S&tra BhBfya, chap. I, {Ada 4, adhikarapa. I-II. 

3. See BhAgavata, sk. III. chap. V; MAtsya, Poona edn. Chap. III.; Agni> 
Bib. Ind. chap. 17, page 41; MXrkapqeya, Bib. Ind. chap. 43, page 358. 
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understood. In the Bhagavadgita * allusions are now and tha» 
made to the philosophy of this school, and several charpters are 
devoted to it in the §anti-parva * of the MahabhSrata. So that, 
it appears that the S5retem along with or supplemented by the' 
Vedanta, with which however it is often confounded, has worked 
itself into the ordinary belief of the Hindus. But in spite of this, 
the Samkhya philosophy has long been driven away from ^e cur¬ 
riculum of Sanskrit students on this side of India, and I have 
not heard of any Sastri in the Maratha or Gujrath country having 
devoted himself to it, and nearly all know but little about it. But 
in the North and in the Gauda country a better treatment is ac¬ 
corded to it. It is more generally studied, and a chair for it exists 
in the Benares Sanskrit College. 

But from the mere fact that the doctrines of the Samkhyas are 
to be met with in very ancient works, it does not necessarily follow 
that these speculations were systematized at the time when those 
works were written. No fact is plainer in the history of Sanskrit 
literature than this—^that the body of notions embodied under each 
§astra,wasnot conceived at once by the chief writer on the subject, 
but that before they were put into that shape, they had gone through 
a process of .growth and development. But the S&mkhya philoso¬ 
phy seems to have been very early reduced to a system. The name 
Samkhya, about the etymology* of which there is much dispute, 
could not have been invented before the floating mass of the 
Samkhya doctrines obtained fixity and stability. And this name 


1. Chap. Ill, 3 : 27: 42, 

2. Chap. 308, 9; 312, 17. 

3. MahabhArata—igt^jp^tgsr^ I ft 

’Mr: II ^ etc. Matsya.-^..fj)^ 

U is derived from %fl|T 

'number and the S&stra is so called on account of its enumeration of 
the 25 principles. This etymology appears to be correct. The si^liasts 
explain the term by knofwledf^* See ^Whpira and 

§rldhara on Git& II. 39; III, 3. 
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epcturs in one -at least * of the earlier Upani^as, and in the Bhaga- 
yadgitS.* and other parts of the Mahibharata. The person, to whom 
an almost unanimous tradition ascribes the authorship of the sys¬ 
tem, is Kapila. In the Bhagavata, he is represented as an avatara 
of Visnu ; ^ and his name occurs in the ^vetaSvatara Upani^d, ^ 
where the creator of the Universe is spoken of ‘ as having nourish¬ 
ed Kapila the with knowledge and seen him born.** ^ih- 
karacarya, whose great object is to show that the philosophy of 
the Sariikhyas has no basis in the hallowed Sniti, considers the 
Kapila here alluded to, to be that Rsi who burnt the sons of Sagara 
to ashes by a curse and not the author of the system he is combat¬ 
ing.^ But the Bhagavata represents the enemy of Sagara's sons 
to be the founder of the school of the Saihkhyas,^ and there can be 
little occasion for the mention of such a person as the former, if he 
is to be considered as a different individual from the latter, in such 
a. work as the ^vetaSvatara Upani^d, devoted as it is, to the in¬ 
vestigation of the soul of the Universe. 

But which of the existing works on the system is to be 
ascribed to Kapila, or whether any work written by him has 
come down to us at all, is a question which it is not 
very easy to answer. A collection of Sutras entit?^ri SSmkhya 
Pravacana is ascribed to him; but the very name of this work is 
unknown on this side of India. Madhava in his Sarvadar§ana 
Samgraha does not mention it, though in setting forth the doctrines 
of each school, he in most cases first gives the title of the work of 
the founder, and in several cases,an analysis of its contents. The only 
Samkhya Pravacana known to him is the leading treatise of the 
Y<^ School, of which he gives a short abstract; while his observa- 


1. §vet&ivatara Up., Bib. Ind. page 566. 

2, III. 3- " 3. 1 , 3.; II. 7*. 

4* Bib. Ind. p. 351-2, 

5. «pinpr ^ •• i 

Vedanta Bhifya, Chap. II, ^da I sl&tra I.. 

6 . IX. 8. 
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tions on the Saihkhya philosophy are based on Kvarakr^na's 
Karikas. The Sariikhya Pravacana, too, attributed to Kapila 
bears altogether a modem air about it. Next in importance to the 
leading treatise on a particular &stra is the bhasyaon it. Such 
bhasyas in the case of the other Sastras were written by persons, 
who, in consequence of their work, enjoy great reputation, and are 
to be referred to a pretty high antiquity. All subsequent writers 
never style their elucidatorj^ works bhasyas, but gi\^e "them the 
name of vrtti * or vartika. Such for instance is the case with the 
Miniaifasa, Vedanta, Nyaya, and V3"akarana bhasyas, the authors 
of which, Sahara, Samkara, Vatsyayana, and Patanjali are widely 
known and justly held in reverence, and flourished, all of them 
before the tenth century of the Christan Era. While the only 
bhasya on the Saihkhj^a Pravacana, is that by Vijnana Bhiksu,who, 
Dr. HaU thinks, flourished in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
and not earlier than Madhava, since he does not appear to have 
known him. It is hard to believe, on the supposition of the high 
antiquity of the Saihkhya Pravacana, that it could have remained 
without a bhasya for so many centuries, considering the importance 
of the §^tra itself. For these and other reasons, I think that the 
Saihkhya Pravacana is not a work of high antiquity, and could 
not have been written by Kapila. But there are several works of 
authority on the subject, and among these, that of I§varakrsm. the 
K^kas, enjoys great reputation. Dr. Hall greatly praises Vijnana 
Bhiksu; but to me he appears to be a very unsafe guide since his 
great object seems to be to bring the Vedanta and the Saihkhya as 
close as possible. 

It is time now that I should enter into the philosophy of Kapila. 
The world is full of misery. Man’s sufferings in it are of three 
kinds;* those originating with his body and his mind (AdhyStmika). 
He is liable to disease, such as fever, dysentery or cholera, and to 
mental anguish caused by such an occurrence as the death of a 


I The Vrtti on tho VodSnta SGtra alluded to by Samkara, of course, 
existed before Samkara. 

9 [R. G, Bhandarkar's WorkG, Vol. i.] 
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chUd, wife or friend. 2" Then again the creatures around hinfv "law 
oft^n the source of great trouble to him. Mosquitoes, bugs, suak^> 
ttocodiles>..diarks, vultures, tigers, wolves, and even his fellow meh 
f-ender his existence intolerable to him (Adhibhautika). 3 Andeveti 
the gods will not let him alone. They will send down lightmng 
on his head, or blow away his house by a hurricane (Adhidaivika). 
Nothing that we see, will free us from these evils. Even after death 
We have another existence in which our fate pursues us, and we are 
again subjected to these very ills. The Sruti tells us to perfonn 
sacrifices or practise some other virtues, and for these deeds, 
promises us a place in Heaven where we shall be happy. But even 
here, the happiness allowed us, is just in proporlion to our deserts, 
and after a time, must come to an end. It is not pure, complete, 
absolute. How then to secure this absolute bliss or this absolute 
cessation from pain 7 This is the problem Kapila has undertaken 
to solve. “ Reflect,'’ says he, ‘‘ what your miseries arise from. If 
they arise from the nature of your soul, there is no help for you. 
But they do not arise from the nature of your soul; their cause 
is totally different; separate yourself from that cause, and you 
will be happy-” 

Then the nature of the soul and of the world, which is the source 
of afBliction, are set forth in the shape of twenty-five tattvas or 
principles, a knowledge of which is necessary for the attainment of 
etenial beatitude. The first is pralcrti or pradhfina, the original 
principle or cause of all, which consists in the equipoise of the 
three qualities viz., sattva, light, brightness or goodness; rajas, 
passion or feeling, and tamas darkness, pain, ignorance. The 
first is the source of happiness and its function is to render 
an3rthing manifest and clear; from the second, action originates, 
and from the third, pain, stolidity or stupour. 

From this pradhSna, is produced by a process of development* 
the principle of maliat or buddhi which is translated intelligence, 
but which I consider to be equivalent to finite or conditioned 
intelligence. This buddhi-*assumes four forms when the quality 
of .goodness j^evails in it over the other two; viz., dhanma lOr 
virtue, jfitna or knowledge, vairSgya or freedom from earthly 
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aflfection, and aiSvarya or magical power, such as is ascribed to 
a yogin, When the quality of darkness prevails, this same 
.buddhi api^rs in the form of adharma or vice, ajngna or 
ignorance, avairagya or earthly affection, andlaiiaiSvarya or 
absence of extraordinary power. 

This mahat-tattva or buddhi gives birth to ahamkSra, con¬ 
sciousness of indi’sdduality or egoism; which in its turn, where 
sattva or light is predominant, produces the five senses and the 
five organs of action. The five senses are seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling ; and the five organs of action are 
the speech, hand, foot, and the organs of excretion and regenera¬ 
tion. Manas which sets in motion both these groups, is an organ 
of sense as well as action. It is to be translated by the words 
will and attention. When in the principle of consciousness, the 
quality of tamas or darkness prevails, it produces the five subtle 
elements, the rudiments of the objects of the five senses. 

And from these subtle elements are produced in a developed 
or grosser form, akaSa or sky, tejas or light, p;-thivi or earth, 
v 5 yu or wind, and apas or water, which are the object of the 
senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, touch and taste, respectively. 

We thus get tw^enty-four principles, and the last is puru^ or soul 
which is pure, etei;nal, and absolute. Puru^ is incapable of action, 
but has light and life, while pradhana or prakrti whose products 
we have noticed, is acetana, i.e,, has no life or light, but possesses 
the power of action. Puru^ is like a pangu or man without 
legs who has got eyes, and prakrti has got legs but no eyes (andha). 
Hence left to themselves, the andha and pangu would not be able 
to move, but if they agree that the pangu with no legs should sit on 
the Shoulders of the andha, then they both can go over any dis¬ 
tance they choose. In the same manner, if puru^ and prakrti 
were dis’joined, the world would not exist, and it'is their union ths^t 
sets prakfti in motion, and all things up to the five gross elemmt^ 
are produced. It is in consequence of this union thatputuia appeal^ 
to be active, though not so in reality, and p^ipti hais tfi^ 
pearance of something living or cetana. 
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In every sensation or present act of sense, buddhi or intelligence 
ahamkSra or consciousness, manas or Mill and attention, together 
with the particular organ of sense, arc concerned, while in a past 
«r future act of sense, t.e., in recalling a past cr conceiving a possi* 
ble sensation, the first three only are employed. These three, 
therefore, are internal faculties of cognition, and the organs of sense 
and actiem are called external faculties. These thirteen faculties 
together with the five subtle elements form what is called the 
sQk^a feirira or subtle body. At death, the gross elements of 
the human body only are destroyed, wliile this subtle body assumes 
several gross bodies and appears in the world again. If this subtle 
body is instinct with virtue, it goes up, if with v'cc, it goes below; if 
with jiiSna or real knowledge i.e., (of course) of the twenty-five 
jainciples, it is cast off, and the soul attains Mok^ or its original 
absoluteness. 

This, in brief, is the system of the Samkhyas. To one who really 
attempts to understand it and to reduce it to a modem shape, not 
a few difficulties present themselves. What is the nature of this 
prakrti or pradhina which, united with the puru^, is said to 
be the origin of all things, and in what sense can it be said to pro¬ 
duce intelligence, and through it, ahaihkara or consciousness, and 
through this again, the subtle elements and thence the world ? 
The books themselves on the ^tra, do not explain this satisfac¬ 
torily, and Vijflana Bhiksu sa}^ that the order of production of 
these principles rests on the authority of the §astra alone, and is a 
thing that caimot be proved.' But a ^tra which re.juires things 
to be taken on trust, is no ^tra. The Putai^ too afford us no 


1 sr g rw 

IWRftPraRWgJnsr l SSmkhya £ara. “The only evidence 

to the production of Mabat from Prakfti and of Ahaxiikftra from Mahat 
ft the wtra itself; from inference, one can arrive only at the general con¬ 
clusion that an effect has a cause; but as to production, there can be no 
inference calculated to show whether the gross elements are first produced 
attd thence the internal organs, or these latter first and from them, the 
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help. The MSLtsya* tells us that from mahat-tattva is produced the 
Puranic Trinity. With an exce^ of sattva, mahat is Visnu, of rajas 
it is Brahma, and of tamas, it is Rudra. And as a ^general rule, the 
Sariikhya principles are represented by them as having been first 
produced or set in mption by the creator, at the time of the crea¬ 
tion, and are personified and put into the ranks of gods.* Cole- 
brooke thinks prakrti to be “ eternal matter, indiscrete, undis- 
tinguishable, as destitute of parts.'* If so, it is like the eternal 
paramSnus or atoms of the Vaife^kas, and in this case, the Samkhyas, 
ought to be consistent and represent, like the Vaifesikas, the pro¬ 
duction of such things as dvyanuka, trasarenu {small pieces of mat¬ 
ter), and ghato (pot) from it and not that of buddhi, jnana,dhanna, 
days, ahaihkSra and such other purely mental states. We must 
also bear in mind, that the union of this prakrti with the soul is 
considered necessary for the production of the result though the 
soul is regarded as incapable of action. What is the necessity 
of this union, if prakili were matter in the ordinary sense ? 
Professor Wilson also considers prakifti as the material cause of 
things. 

To me, however, the system of Kapila appears to disclose 
an idealistic view of nature. The position of Idealism is this. I 
know directly what passes in my consciousness. I am con¬ 
scious of certain sensations of which I believe myself not to be 
the cause. To account for them, I suppose the existence of an 
external nature. But this is simply an inference necessitated by 
the constitution of my mind, i.e., the external world for me 
exists in consequence of a law of my intellect. Beyond my 
consciousness and my intellect, there is no warranty for the 
existence of the external world. Whence arises the necessity 
of the supposition of its existence ? In consciousness, there 
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are feeiii^gs and representations i,e., I feel myself tied down to a 
particular state, my freedom is restrained, my free activity is limit 
ed. Who has limited me ? Certainly not the external world, 
for it is my own creation. It is to account for that limitation of 
my free activity that I posit it. The limitation is prior, the sup¬ 
position of the external world is subsequent. I feel my activity 
impaired, and so much,as I feel is talcen away from me, I attribute 
to something else. I simply objectivise my subjective feeling. We 
must then look for this limitation of the me in the state of the in¬ 
tellect, previous to consciousness; for when the me awoke, it awoke 
with its limitations, with the not me. These limitations, therefore, 
p(Wt to the nature of the intellect, just as the little red, green, and 
blue clouds visible to the eye when it is dazzled, indicate the stnic- 
ture of the organ itself, and do not exist in themselves. 

This is the Idealism of Fichte, the German philosopher. Let us 
compare Kapila’s system with it. We must here distinguish be¬ 
tween four things. In the state of consciousness when the me 
feels itself limited, the intellect first of all posits or affirms the me, 
and then opposes to itself the not me. The not me is apprehended 
as limiting the me, putting it into a definite state. The limitation 
of the me implies its previous freedom or unlimiteness. Had it not 
been absolutely free or unlimited ,it would not have felt itself limit¬ 
ed. If finiteness were its nature these limi":ations would not 
awaken it, i.e,, consciousness would be impossible. The four 
things then are: —the ego i.e,, the finite the non-ego, the limi¬ 
tation or limiting, and the free, unlimited or absolute ego, i. e,, the 
^0 previous to consciousness. Now, Kapila's ahaihkSra corresponds 
to the finite ego, and the five subtle and gross elements, together 
with their counterparts, the senses, which without this ego would 
not exist in consciousness, and which consequently, in the language 
of our philosopher, are produced by the correspond to the non¬ 
ego. The free, unlimited, absolute ^is puru^, and its limitatien by 
the non-ego is the bandha or sanga which ties us down to this world. 
Btit Fichte has told us that the limitation of the ego is the resifit of 
•ometbing that had passed in the intellect previous to ccmeciouS' 
% poatiflg ol the^go. Tbm according to JKapila, 
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is the principle of buddbi or mahat, which produces ahamkara or 
the ego. 

But here there is a difference between the^ two philoso¬ 
phers, a difference due to the object with which each started in 
this inquiry* Kapila had in view the liberation of the soul from 
its fetters. Fichte wanted to explain the world. That limita¬ 
tion of the free ego, then, which Fichte derives from the nature of 
that ego is ascribed by Kapila to a cause which is distinct from it. 
It is pradhana, a combination of the three qualities and its pro¬ 
duct, the principle of mahat. But this is not an external object 
in the ordinary sense, for, buddhi and ahaihkara which are its im¬ 
mediate products aiid the manas are, as we observed before, called 
by the Samkhyas, abhyantara karanas (internal organs), and virtue, 
compassion, the faculties of acquiring knowledge &c, which are 
comprehended under buddhi are, of course, not external things — 
these latter, as we have seen, are produced only after ahamkara 
has been affirmed. Again, this remarkable peculiarity shows the 
logical consistency of Kapila. To state that the me believes itself 
to have been absolutely free and unlimited, and at the same time 
to deduce its limitations from its essence, involves a contradiction. 
It is tantamount to saying that the absolutely free and unlimited 
is not free ajjid unlimited. This is one of the charges brought against 
Fitche by his critic^, from which Kapila escapes by affirming that 
since the absolute and the infinite cannot be conditioned and finite, 
the limitations are due to a distinct cause, which in its nature is 
finite and whose finiteness, from its intimate connection with the 
infinite ^0, the ego attributes to itself from ignorance. On this ac¬ 
count, the system of Kapila is not a perfectly subjective Idealism 
as Fichte's is. 

Now, since all our cognitions and feelings are dther good 
or bad, quiescent or active, true or false, right or wrong, the 
finite cau^e of all these must be composed of the three qualities, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. The finite ego is either a cognizing or a 
moral subject; it is, therefore prepared for th^ functions by 
buddhi which instills those principles into it. If it did not possais 
f hose pfinciples or instincts, it would not be fit for an inteilectiial 
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or moral life, and perception or action would not follow the 
finite ego would not be bom at all. Hence it is, that it is said to 
be produced by buddhi. Bom with the intellectual and moral 
instincts, it realizes them and creates objects suited to them, and so 
the external world and the organs of sense and action come 
into existence. We thus see that the system of the Samkhyas 
distinguishes between the finite and the infinite soul, the limited 
and the free. The unlimited or infinite soul is not capable of our 
.present life, the finite is ; but this finiteness is, according to the 
system, not its own attribute, but of another principle, which in 
reality it is, that, in conjunction with the infinite soul, leads this 
moral and intellectual life which we call ovrs. If we separate 
ourselves from this principle, our bonds are broken, and we are 
again free and absolute. This is Mok^.^ 

This idea of the absolute or limitless soul and this kind of idea¬ 
lism more or less modified, runs through all the religio-philosophical 
literature of the country,^ Indeed, if this were an isolated instance, 
grave doubts might reasonably be entertained about the ex¬ 
planation, I have attempted, of the Saifakhya system. There are 
striking r^emblances between the metaphysics of Kapila and 
of the Buddhistic Schools. The Vedanta, also, bears some affinity 


I. As this is the central idea of many of the most important Hindu 
systems, and as it is often, by modem writers on Indian Philosophy, con¬ 
founded with non-existence or nihil, I quote the following lines from 
Wordsworth, which would give an idea of what is considered to be the 
state of the soul after it is freed from the (xammels of the world. What 
is meant is a condition in which ** thought is not, *' in which the soul is 
free from any definite representation. 

His spirit drank 
The spectacle: sensation, soul and form. 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

*'®®®®^hles closely the description of the freed soul given by the 
Vedantins, in particular. 

' . : .®hagavadglt|l, ni, 27 and *§ftntiparvan, :fol2io. Bom. ednf 
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to it. The Mays of that system is often regarded as equivalent to 
pradhSna or prakrti, and the two expressions are frequently, in 
unsystematic works, confounded. 

The doctrines of the Yogacara school of the Buddhists 
are, that the only existing thing is the ego, and the ex¬ 
ternal and finite world is a phantom. As, to one whose 
eyes are affected with the disease called timira, two moons 
appear instead of one, so does the world appear to exist to the ego 
affected with the disease called vasana (habit). This vasana assumes 
various forms, and this it is, that leads the ego to picture to itself the 
external world, and is the cause of all our feelings and passions.* 
The great object of a human being, therefore, ought to be, by prac¬ 
tising the virtues and duties imposed by Buddha on his followers, 
to free the soul from this vasana, the root of all evil.® This, then, 
resembles the idealism of Kapila. The external world is reduced 
to states of consciousness, and along with our finite thoughts and 
feelings, is derived from a certain power called vasana which is not 
of the essence of the me, and though it resides in it, is separable 
from it. 

Then by a transition not unusual in the history of Philo¬ 
sophy, the Madhyamikas, another sect, deny the existence of both 
the internal and the external world, and end in nihilism. With 
them, vSsana is 'ihe cause of both, and when, by the discipline en¬ 
joined by their master, this is rooted out, nothing remains and this 
is their nirvana.^ Then, again, another school, that of the Sau- 
‘trSntikas, starting from a subjective basis, similarly with these 
two, admits the existence of external objects, but only as the re¬ 
sult of an inference that cannot be avoided. They say that if the 
vasana producing such a representation, as that of a blue object 
for instance, exists in the soul, it must always produce that repre¬ 
sentation, that is, we must always see a blue object. But we see it 


1. Sarvadarianasaihgraha; ;Bib. Ind. pag^es, z6—17; Samkar&cftrya’a 
Bh&sya, tl.2.28. 

2. Sarvadarganasamgraha, p. 17. 

3. Ibid. p. 15. 

10 [R. G« Bbaadarkar's Works, Vot. i.] 
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only occasionally ; therefore, the cause of that representation must 
eodst out of the ego.^ But the forms of external objects are sup¬ 
plied to them by the intellect; they are the creations of our mind.^ 
This external world, and the internal one of finite thoughts and 
feelings, are capable of destruction or separation from the soul, 
(nirodha), and the way to this, is the discipline spoken of before 
(Marga). Whe:n they are thus destroyed, pure intelligence alone 
remains and the soul attains Mok^.^ We thus see how closely 
these schools are connected. The philosophy of the Sautrantikas 
may be compared to that of Kant, that of the Yogacaras to 
Fichte's, while that of the Madhyamikas is nihilism. But all the 
schools start from a subjective basis and are idealistic, in which 
respect they resemble the Saifakhya system. 

Professor Max Muller remarks in the Chips that all authors who 
write on Buddhism always go on the supposition that the meta¬ 
physics of Buddhism were derived from KapUa, but he does not 
see any grounds for this belief. Such ideas as the transmigration 
of souls, are common to all Hindu philosophers, wherefore their occur¬ 
rence in the Samkhya and Buddhistic systems would not afford an 
indication of the one having borrowed them from the other. This 
is quite true, but the special coincidences which he denies, I hum¬ 
bly think, do exist. Deriving the external world from states of 
consciousness; referring these along with the feelings and passions 
to a finite cause ; and distinguishing this cause from the infinite 
soul-these are the essential doctrines of both the systems. The only 
difference is that the finite cause of the Samkhyas is indestructi-, 
ble, while that of the Buddhists is not. But this difference is more 
apparent than real. The pradhana of the Samkhyas is capable of 
separation from the soul, and the word nirodha, used by the SautrS- 
ntikas to denote the disappearance of their finite cause, means 


1. Ibid. p. 19. 

2. Jagaddhara, in his commentary on M&lati-Madhava. 
gives the Sautmntika Petrine thus :— [^ 5 ^^ 

trar ft ?i% 

3. Sarvadarianasamgraha, p. 22. 
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much the same thing. However, even if we recx)gnise a real differ¬ 
ence on this point, it may well be considered as due to a further 
development of one and the same system. 

Again, the denial of God, as the controller of the universe, which 
is common to both the systems, is not a mere accidental or general 
coincidence. It is a necessary consequence of the systems and indi¬ 
cates their essential identity. The problem which both under¬ 
take to solve is, freeing the soul from misery. Misery arises from 
the external world and from our feelings. The external world is 
subjectivised, and referred along with the feelings to a finite cause, 
the destruction of which sets the soul, infinite and absolute in its 
nature, at liberty. The problem is solved. And in this way of 
solving it, there is no room for a controller of the universe. The 
systems, however, do not deny the existence of gods or super¬ 
human beings. They exist but their constitution is similar to that 
of man. There are prakrti and puru^, even there, but some of 
the effects of prakrti do not exist in their case. They have only 
subtle bodies or only the internal organs, and not the gross sub¬ 
stances with which we find ourselves united. 

There is another striking resemblance. Some Buddhistic schools 
give th'^ order in which the world is produced, thus: —^First of all 
there is ignorance from which arise feelings such as those of love 
and hatred. Then follow’s consciousness which gives birth to names 
and forms (the external world), and in this manner, the senses, 
the contact of the senses with the world, pleasure or pain, desire, 
virtue and vice, old age, death, lementation, sonow and distress, 
are successively produced, one from the other. ^ This order closely 
resembles that of the Saihkhyas. Ignorance corresponds to pra- 
dhSna, love and hatred to buddhi, consciousness to ahamkara, and 

r I. l ^ 
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Satmkaracarya's VedSnta Bhiisya,, Bib. Ihd. p. 549, Vol. I. Sae also 
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so on. The principle of both is the same, though there may be 
differences in the particulars. For these reasons, there is, I think, 
sufficient ground to believe, that though the Buddhistic systems 
may not have sprung directly from the Saihkhya, they derived 
their origin from the same current of thought, and are to be referred 
to the same, or immediately successive ages. And having arrived 
thus far, the balance of probability is, in my opinion, in favour of 
the supposition that the Samkhyas preceded the Buddhists. 

Again, Professor Max Muller thinks the Buddhistic nirvSna to be 
total annihilation, and refers to the sacred book Abhidharma, said 
to have been written by Ka§yapa,the friend and pupil of Buddha. I 
have had no access to this book, but with due deference, I must 
say, that if Madhava has given the doctrines of the several sects 
rightly, the nirvSna of the Madhyamikas only is annihilation, while 
the summum bonum of the other schools is the separation of the 
free and unlimited soul from the finite force we observe in it, as 
the reader may have seen.^ 

The coincidences between the Samkhya and the Budhistic systems 
will derive greater significance if we compare and contrast the 
Vedanta with thenu The absolute soul is the central idea of the 
VedAnta as well as of the Saihkhya. But the problem with the 
Vedantins was not simply to teach the way to eternal blisi., but also 
to restore the Indian race to the ^uti, which the Samkhyas had 
affected to reverence, and the Buddhists openly defied, and to God. 
Revelation is, therefore, the basis of the system. The second sfitra 
of BSdarayana, the first being simply introductory, brings in at 
once, the idea of God as the Creator of the world. According to the 
Vedanta, then, there is first, God and the individual soul. God is 
the sum total of the individual souls. He first creates the five de¬ 
ments, and from these five, the senses, and thence the two internal 
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faculties (manas and buddhi). From the elements are also pro¬ 
duced the organs of action, and the five winds in the body. The 
last seventeen constitute the subtle body, which follows us after 
death ; and the gross one is created by a certain elaborate process of 
mixture, called paficlkarana. The sum total of the subtle bodies 
with the soul in it, is andther body of God called Hiranyagarbha; 
and all the gioss bodies with the souls, constitute a third, distin¬ 
guished by the name of Vai§vanai:a.* Here, then, is an attempt to 
seek the Absolute objectively, which the Saihkhyas arrive at, sub¬ 
jectively. But equally with these, the Vedantins hold the subject 
also to be Absolute. To establish identity between these two, 
and secure mok^, finite thinking and the finite manifestations of 
the real or external absolute, must be dissolved, buddhi and matter 
—^the creations of God, must be destroyed. If by creation is to be 
understood a development of the Divine essence, this object cannot 
be gained. For the development must be as real as the essence 
itself, ^ihkaracarya, therefore, rejects this theory,* and attri¬ 
butes creation to a certain power in the Divine essence, which can¬ 
not be considered as existing, because its effects would no less exist, 
nor as non-existing, for the effects are perceptible.^ It is MSyS 
or illusion which generates appearances, such as those of a mirage. 
And the individual soul which in its essence is the same as the 
Universal soul, is absolute, is enclosed by a similar veil of illusion, 
and confounds himielf with the creations of God's maya and at¬ 
tributes their finiteness to himself. That the gross and subtle 
bodies are such creations, is shown by the conditions in which we 
find ourselves in sleep. In dreamy sleep, the gross body of flesh 
and blood does not exist for the individual soul, while the subtle 


X. Vedftata Sara ; Faiicadaai of Bbaratitirtha. Viveka I. 

2. :§amkaiti(^Uya*s Vodanta Bhaiya II.I.X4, Bib. Ind, p. 447 and 
453.vol. I. This theory caUed pari^aznavada was afterwards taken up 
fully and strictly by VaUabha and qualified by Ramanuja, in the hands 
of both of whom, it beesune the basis of a religious s y s t em more practical 
than S*amkara*s. 
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does, and this latter also ceases to be, in sound sleep. But even in 
sound sleep, the soul is still enveloped in avidyS or ignorance which 
is mSyS itself as referring to the individual soul. These avidyi 
and miyS are got rid of by the concentration of the mind in the 
manner prescribed by the Yoga philosophers, joined with moral 
discipline, and as the result of the process, the soul issues forth 
into its transcendent condition, and is pure intelligence and joy. 



CONSIDERATION OF THE DATE 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM COL, ELLIS 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1872, Vol. X, pp. 81 ff.] 

This paper was read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on 12th September 1872. 

In the Ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there is a notice 
by Colebrooke of an inscription on copper-plates purporting to 
be a grant of land by Janamejaya, the son of Parik^t, of 
the race of the Pan4avas. The characters engraved being very 
modem, and the language very incorrect, Colebrooke came to 
the conclusion that it was a forgery. But this decision rests on 
the supposition that the Mahabharata, which describes the great 
serpent-sacrifice held by Janamejaya, alluded to also in the grant, 
is a very ancient work. The antiquity of this work, however, 
may be denied, in which case there is nothing in the grant itself 
to show that it is spurious. Colonel Ellis, therefore, in the cor¬ 
respondence placed before us, considers the grant as genuine, and 
refers the composition of the Mahabharata to a period subsequent 
to its execution. On the day on which the grant was made, there 
was a partial eclif>se of the sun, which, from calculations made by 
the Rev. G.B. Gibbons and Prof. Airy, took place at about ii A.M. 
on Sunday, the 9th of April 1521. The date of the grant being 
thus determined beyond any possibility of doubt, Colonel Ellis 
wishes us to prosecute further inquiries; with a view to find out 
whether any traces of the events and circumstances mentioned in 
the grant, or connected with the story of Janamejaya, exist at 
the present day. For instance, we are asked to ascertain whether 
the ruins of. the f^ce in wfiich Sarvadamana, or Bham^, the 
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son of Dusyanta and ^okuntala, was crowned, and of the court 
in which Janamejaya held the A§vamedha 'Jagg,' or Horse-sacri¬ 
fice, are still visible at Anagundi, with which the Colonel identi¬ 
fies HastinBpura, or whether any burnt remains of the sacrifice 
are found by digging for them on the spot* But the supposition 
oil which the Colonel goes leads him into a difficulty. Krsna 
Raya, one of the ablest kings, of the local dynasty, and not Jana¬ 
mejaya of the Pandava race was on the throne of Vijayanagara, 
or Anagundi, about 1521. Since, then, both could not have been 
kings at the same time. Colonel Ellis suspects that Krsm Raya's 
minister, Appaji, was the Janamejaya of the grant, i. e. it is con¬ 
sidered not at all unlikely that a king who Is represented in the 
plates as the king of kings and the refuge of the whole universe, 
and whom Col. Ellis himself speaks of as a renowned conqueror, 
should have been but an insignificant minister of the king of a 
minor state. Again, if the grant is genuine, and the Mahfibhfirata 
was written after 1521 A.D., we should certainly expect to find in 
it a picture of the state of society in the sixteenth century, when 
the Mahomedans had been ruling over a large portion of the coun¬ 
try for about four hundred years, and when the few remaining 
Hindu states were struggling for existence, and not such an ar¬ 
chaic condition as that which the poem unfolds to oiur view. The 
current tradition which ascribes a high antiquity to the Maha- 
bharata, ought also to be explained and not lost sight of. How 
is it that it has come to be an almost intuitive belief wth every 
intelligent Hindu that the epic is very old, while at the same time, 
he considers works written long before 1521 A.D., to be but very 
recent? At the same time it is very difficult to conceive how an 
epic only three hundred and fifty years old, could have worked 
itself into the thoughts and feelings of all the Hindu nationalities, 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, so thoroughly as the Mahi- 
bhSrata has done. Reasons such as these ought, I think, to be 
sufficient to enable one to pronoimce the grant to be spurious. But 
Col. Elhs does not seem to consider them to be weighty, and in the 
view he has put forth, he but represents, in a somewhat exag^rated 
form; the tendency of European scholars and antiqua- 
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rians to modernize everything Hindu. I will, however, not 
content myself with this general reasoning, but will give mort' 
specific proofs of the antiquity of the Mahibhirata. 

If Col. Ellis’s view is correct, the greater part of our existing 
Classical Literature must be supposed to have been written after 
1521 A. D. ;,for there are but few works which, directly or 
indirectly, do not allude to the Mahabharata or the principal 
characters in the poem. But such a conclusion is inadmissible, 
for there are some dates in the history of India and the history 
of Sanskrit literature which cannot be called in question. I will 
therefore set forth the principal testimonies to the existence of 
the Mahabharau, in chronological order. 

The earliest literary date is that of Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahabhasya, or the great commentary on Papini’s grammar. 
Prof. Goldsthcker places him in the second century before 
Christ, and I have recently succeeded in making out that 
he lived in the reign of Pujpamitra, the founder of the $u6ga 
dynasty, who reigned from b. c. 178 to b. c. 142. Papini must 
have preceded him, and the interval between them was probably 
about three centuries, or even much greater. The Srauta and 
Grhya Sotras of the three Vedas preceded the work of Papini, 
or, according to’some scholars, some of them were written at 
about the same time. The Brahmapas or these Vedas must 
have preceded the Satras. Now Janamejaya, the son of Parik$it, 
and Bharata, the son of Du$yanta, are mentioned in' the, 
Aiureya Brahmapa, as very powerful kings who conquered the 
whole earth. I do not mean to assert that the Mahabharau existed 
before the Aiureya Brahnupa, but I bring forward this insunce to 
show how very far into antiquity some of the elemenu of the story 
of the Mahabharau run. In Aivalayana Grhya, there is a Sfitra 
conuining the names of the gods and l^is to whom water is to be 
given, i.e., technically, whose tarpapa is to be made every day by 

1. Altmy* BrShmapa, VIIL U and ML 

11 (B. a. nuuidwkar's Works. Tol, h ] 
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sif ^l^edi BirSlkma^. In t!^ list the name of the Mah^bharata* 
ocqits. But it may perhaps be questioned whether the reference 
here is to the Mahabharata as we have it, or to some other work 
that existed in the time of A^valayana. For the Rsi mention* 
sevabal classes of literary works, such as Gathas,‘NaraSarhsis &c., 
■«rhich are not now known. This objection amounts to this. A 
Mahabharata may have existed before A^alayana, but there is 
nothing to show that it contained the story of the Kurus. But 
I do not see why this question should be raised, since a few 
centuries later we are told by another author that the story of 
tibese heroes was popular and current in his time and when, 
Otaly a short time after, or about the same time, as A^valayana, a 
third mentions the names of the Mahabharata and some of the 
principal characters. Panipi (VI. 2. 38) teaches us the accent of 
Maha in the word Mahabharata. Another Sfltra’ of his teaches 
that the termination Aka should be applied to the nouns 
Vasudeva and Arjuna to form derivatives from them signifying one 
who is devoted to Vasudeva and Arjuna. In the Mahabharata 
these two persons are represented as great friends, and their being 
mentioned together by Panini is very significant. Even 
Patanjali, commenting on the Sutra, sees no reason why Vasu¬ 
deva should have been put in here, since there is another and a 
more general rule under which the noun would come. He 
explains that the Vasudeva here meant was the god Vasudeva, 
and not the one that comes under the general rule‘s. This is a 
subtleqr which, however, shows that the characters in the 
Mahabharata had come to be regarded as demi-gods. But it is 

1. Ofhya UT. 4. 4 I 
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not unlikdy tiiat Pipniwas let to put tfaem together because 
they were always associated together in the minds of Ae people, 
as they are in the Mahabharata. In a third Sittra we have Yudh^ 
thira'. The words i have brought forward are not taken from 
the Ganas or groups which form an appendix of Papni’s work nor 
are they the examples of his rules given by the grammarians^ for 
there is no evidence to determine what portion of these is to be 
attributed to Papini. But they occur in the Sotras themselves 
Papini’s authorship of which is unquestionable. 

In Patanjali’s work we find in one place the names of Bhims' 
Sena, Sahadeva and Nakula, who are mentioned as descendants 
of Kuru,“ and of Duryodhana and Duhsasana .5 The compound 
Yudhisthirarjunau occurs in several places.'* In one of these, 
Pataiijali, in explaining a Vartika ofKatyayana, tells us that the 
word Dvi becomes Dvandvam as applied to a copulative com¬ 
pound of the names of persons or things always mentioned to¬ 
gether and well known to all. In the case of the compound 
Yudhisthirarjunau, though the persons are well known, says he, 
they are not always or invariably mentioned together ; hence 
Dvi dods not become dvandvam, i. e. we have to say Dvau 
Yudhisthirarjunau, and not dvandvaih Yudhisthirslrjanau.J From 
this I infer that the story of Yudhisthira and Arjuna was current 
and popular in Patanjali’s time. 

1 . VIII. 3 . 95 . 

2 . PataSjali. IV 1 .4 Ahn, I mfcS: I ^ I 

3 . III. 3.1 ann. 

4 . Under II. 2.34 vFvmm 

In this, Yudhisthira is spoken of as Arjuna's elder brother. ^ 

5 . Under PSpini, VIII. 1 . 15 .— 

15^ 8?K 1i si 

I I p m 

this last;-^ I ^ 
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.in anb^i^ place, Patanjali, in his comments on Pioini III. 
2v aaa, gives, as an example of a counter-rule. III. a. ii8, 
Dharmeua sma Kuravo yudhyante, i. e., the Kurus fought with 
fairness. Now the war between the sons of Psudu and 
Dhrtar^tm, both of whom belonged to the Kura race, is known 
as a Dharma-yuddha, i. e., a war in which it was not allowable for 
the hostile parties to carry their enmity beyond the field of battle, 
and in which, even in battle, no unfair advantage could be taken 
by either side. Besides, this is an instance in which the present 
Yudhyante, we are told, has the sense of the perfect, i. e., the 
action of fighting took place at a remote time and was not wit¬ 
nessed by the speaker. This shows that, when Patanjali wrote, 
the war was considered as having taken place at a remote time. 
From these quotations it follows that there was in Patahjali’s 
time a work describing the war of the Kurus, that it was popu¬ 
larly read, that it contained a story concerning the five P^pd^ivas 
also, and that it was regarded as ancient. This could be no other 
than the Mahlbharata. Perhaps the story in the epic was made 
the subject of new poems in Patanjali’s time, for under II. 2 
24 he quotes, as if from such a work, ‘Asidvitiyonusasira Papd** 
vam, ’ ‘ he followed the Pandava, sword in hand. ’ This forms 
a regular line in the Varhasastha metre. Of course I do not assert 
that the poem existed in Patahjali's time in exactly the same form 
as we have it now. There can be no question that several addi¬ 
tions have been subsequently made, and it has undergone a good 
: deal of transformation. The very populiarity of our epics has 
made it almost impossible now to secure a correct or reliable 
text. But the main story as we now have it, leaving the epi¬ 
sodes out of consideration, was current long before Patanjali’s 
time. 

My next testimony is from Inscriptions. The Inscriptions 
in the Nasik aves—at least the earlier ones—appear, from the 
forms of the characters aind the names of kings and other noted 
persons occurring therein, to date from the first to the third 
fciitury of the Christian era, In one these Gptamiputra’s 
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prowess and exploits are compared to those of Kelava, Bhima- 
sena, Arjuna, and Janamejaya,' all of whom are Mahibh^ata 
characters. The Calukya copper-plate grant translated by 
Professor Dowson^ and one of the Gurjjara ones translated by 
me last year, contain verses, quoted from the work of Vyasa, one 
of which is addressed to Yudhi§thira.* This clearly is a refer¬ 
ence to the Mahabharata. The date of the former is 394, and of 
the latter 417 which correspond to 472 a. d. and 495 a. d. on 
the supposition that the era referred to is theSaka. An Inscri¬ 
ption’ in a temple at Iwullee, in the Dharwar and Mysore 
Districts, bears the date 3730 in the era of the war of the Bharata. 
The §aka date corresponding to it is given as 306, i. e. 584 a. d. 
It thus appears that in the latter part of the sixth century the 
war which forms the theme of the Mahabharata was considered 
to have taken place about four thousand years before. 

The date of Kalidasa is not yet thoroughly settled, but he must 
certainly have flourished long before Bapa, for he is mentioned 
by him in the Har?acarita.+ Bana, whose patron was Sri-Harsa, 
as he himself tell us, lived in the first half of the seventh century, 
as is determined by a comparison of Hwan Thsang’s itinerary 
with what is known from Sanskrit sources and from the Calukya 
copperplates.’ Kalidasa is also mentioned in the Iwullee Inscrip- 

1. Jour. Bom. AS. Soo., No. XXII.. p. 58, Insor. No. 26, 1. 8; and Jour. 
No. XVIII., p. 41. 

2. Jour. B. A. 8., yol. I., New Series, pp. 269, 270 ; and Jour. Bom. A. 8., 
No. XXVIII. 

3. Jour. Bom. A. 8., No. XXVII., p. oxovlii. Dr. Bhau Daji here reads 
the MahSbhSrata date as three thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
years, bnt 3730 as above at p. 315 of the same No. The mistake 
seems to have arisen from his having taken for in the former 
plaoe. 

4. Dr. Hall's edn. of Vlsavadattg, p. 14, notea. 

5. Ibid. p. 17, notes. Journal Bom. A. 8., VoL III., p. 203. Tbe OBlnkya 
prince who conquered Har^avardbana, tbe patron of BBpa, was SatyS- 
4raya l^rl FrtbivI Vallabha, whose great grandson Vijayiditya was on the 
throne in ^aka 627, i. e. 705 A. D. From the Iwullee Inscription quoted 
above. It also appears that SatyB^raya was on the throne in 506 daka, or 
584 A- o* Tbis agrees prptty tr«U with Bwan Tbsan^'s obr<molo|[y. 
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tion, noticed above, as a famous poet. Now, the Yak^a in 
Kiltdftsa’s Meghaduta directs his messenger, the cloud, to go 
Kuruksetra, in which the Ksatriyas fought a battle, “ in the 
course of which he with the Gtud^va bow ( i. e. Arjuna ) 'dis¬ 
charged showers of arrows at the faces of the assembled warriors.”* 
Bina himself in his Ktdambarl makes Vilasavatl, the queen of 
lUripIda, one of the characters in the tale, to go to the temple 
of Mahakala in Ujjayini, where she hears the Mahabharata read.* 
By the way, this shows that the custom of reading the Maha¬ 
bharata or Puranas in temples for the edification of the visitors 
is as old as Banabhatta. In another place we are told that the 
inhabitants of Ujjayini were fond of the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the Ramayana.’ Elsewhere the Acchoda lake is 
compared to the Bharata.+ For there were observable there 
disturbances caused by the Paksa of the race of Pandu Dhrtara§?ras. 
There is a double entendre here ; in the case of the Bharata the 
expression means the adherents of the races of Pau4u and of 
Dhrtarastra, and in the other the wings of white swans. There 
is also another equivoque on the name of the Bharata. ^ Batia 
also alludes in the same work to the death of Paiidu caused by 
the curse of Kimdama Muni, to his wife Prtha having remained 
a widow all her life, to the death ofAbhimanyu,'and to the widow¬ 
hood of his wife Uttara, to Arjuna’s having killed Jayadratha, to 
Arjuna’s having been, restored to life by Ulupi after he had been 
killed by his own son Babhruvahana, as related in the Asvame- 
dhika Parva, and to Krsna’s having restored to life Pariksit, the 

2. K 5 dainbari.Calc. edn. of 1919 Saiii.. ^ 

3 . KSdambar! Calc« edn. of 1919 Sam., p, 57 : 

4 Ibid., p. 138 : I 

§. Ibid., p. 108 ; \ 
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son of Abhimanyu,. still-born in consequence of Asvatb^ma’s 
charmed arrow.’ There can, therefore, be no question that the 
MahabhlU’ata existed in a form compkte, so far as the story con¬ 
cerning the principal characters goes, in Bana’s time, i. e. in the 
first half of the seventh century. 

In the Har§acaritra, Bapa mentions a work called Vasavadatta. 
It is very probable that the Vasavadatta here meant is a work of 
that name by Subandhu. But even if it were thought otherwise, 
Subandhu is mentioned in a §loka’ attributed to Rajasekhara, 
from whose works again there are quotations’ in the Sarasvati- 
kauthabharana. This last work is attributed to king Bhoja. 
It contains a $loka in the first chapter addressed to Munja^ the 
uncle of the celebrated Bhoja of Dhara, from which it appears 
that the work was written soon after the tenth century. Now 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta contains many allusions to the Maha- 
bharata and to some of the characters in the stor}^ Bhima’s 
having killed the giant Baka, the skill of the Pandavas in gambling, 
the Kicakas as officers of king Virata, Dufisasana, Arjuna, and 
such other persons and events are mentioned. The name of the 
epic also occurs several times.’ 

The Mrcchakatika is one of the oldest dramas, though it s 
exact date is not yet determined. It is mentioned in the com¬ 
mentary on the Dasarupa^ of which more hereafter. In this 
play, the poet, in order to bring out the meanness, foolishness, 
and presumption of one of the characters makes him misquote 


1 . Ibid, pp. 196 and 197, from ^ 

and from 3 ^ ^ to I 


2. SSrngdbara, ohap. pa Viiif^ha Kavipra^amsS t n ql 

*1% I Hall’s reading of the first name in this is 
which is cvidis&tly a mistake. ( See his edn. of T 8 s.« p. 20 , aotes. 

3. Prof. Atilipeoht’s Oxford Cat., p. 209a. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Dr^ Halt's edOt^ lip. U, 21, 27, 33, 70,106,147. 

6 . Dr. Hall's edn. of DaiarUpa, p. 127. 
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the Mahabldtata. Draupadi is, according to him, dragg^ by 
the hair by Rama instead of Duh^asana, Subhadra becomes the' 
sister of Viivavasu and not Kr^na, and she is carried away by 
HanOman instead of Arjuna. In other parts of the play also' 
there are several allusions.' 

■ There is a commentary by Sariikaracarya on the Bhagavadgita, 
which forms an episode of the Mahabharata. In his principal 
work-^he Bha§ya on the Vedanta Sotras—there are many quota¬ 
tions from the Gita and other parts of the Mahabharata.' 
A verse from the Savitryupakhyana, an episode in the Vana- 
parva, occurs in his comments on the Sfltra I. 3. 24J The age 
of ^mkaracarya has not yet been fixed with certainty, but some 
scholars are of opinion that he flourished in the ninth century. 
In the Konga-Deia-Carita, a Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection, ^athkaiacarya is mentioned as having converted a king 
of the Cheia country named Tint Vikrama from Jainism to the 
^va faith. The date of the king given in the MS. is too ^aka. 
But Prof. Dowson thinks the MS. is not trustworthy here, and 
is of opinion that he reigned in the sixth century. He also 
thinks that, perhaps out of a desire to assign a remote antiquity 
to the reformer, the compiler of the MS. may have transferred 
him from the reign of Tim Vikrama II., another king of the 
same country, to that of Tim Vikrama I., and assigns the eighth 
century to the former.'* Mr. Burgess possesses a Copperplate 
Grant* by Kongapi Mahldhiraja, another king of the dynasty, 
who appears, from a comparison of the plates and the chronicle, 
to have been the tenth after Tim Vikrama I., and the third 

1. Caic edn. of the play. I^aka 1791, pp. 28, 81,109,199. 

2. sntra BhBfya BibL Ind. vol. I. p. 276, 456, 

a. Ibid. p. 276 I n* 

n. Bombay edn. of the MabSbhf nM this l^bka 

ooonra ae it is here, the only difference being the ndwtitption of 
5!?T: ^*>'37*1. 

4. See the Profeeeor’e Seeay on the Ghera Kingdom, Jour. Jl* A. 8., 
No. XV., pp, 17,18. 

5. Since published in the Ind. Ant., vol. 1, pp. 868*866. 
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Tini Vikraina II. The date of the gewt is 388, which 
supposing the era to be the Saka^ as is very likely, since the dates 
in .the MS. are all referred to that era, corresponds to 466 a. d. 
Now, taking twenty years as the average duration of each reign, 
Tiru Vikrama I. must have been reigning in 346 a. d., and Tiru 
Vikratna II. in 526 a. d. And this latter date, curiously enough, 
agrees with that given in the chronicle, while the former does 
not. It thus follows that if the king converted to the Saiya faith 
was Tiru Vikrama I., Sarhkaracarya must have flourished in the 
fourth century, and if he was Tiru Vikrama II., in the sixth 
century. The Mahabharaa then must have existed at the latter 
date. 

The drama of the Venlsariihara by Bhatta Narayapa is based 
on the latter part of the story in the Mahabharata. It drama* 
tizes the incidents in the war between the sons of Papdu and 
Dhrtara$tra. In the prologue, Bhatta Narayapa thus speaks of the 
reputed author of the Mahabharata :—“ I adore Kt§pa Dvaipa- 
yana, who was no Kfspa, i. e. whose deeds w^ere pure, who had 
conquered his passions and who composed the nectar of the 
Mahabharata, drinkable by the ears. ” The Kiratai^uniya of 
Bharavi and the Sisupalavadha of Magha are also based on parts 
of the story in the Mahabharata. The dates of these authors 
have not been determined, but it appears they must all have 
flourished before the tenth century. There are quotations' from 
their works in Dhanika’s commentary on the Da^arflpa by Dha- 
nathjaya, who was patronised by Munja, the uncle of Bhoja, 
as appears from the last verse in the work. Bhanika seems to 
have been Dhanaihjaya’s brother, and from a Copperplate grant 
mentioned by Dr. Hall,’ he appears to have lived in the middle 
of the tenth century. There are also extracts from these three 

i. Dr. Halloa edn. of DaiarTtpa, pp-118, 142, 143, 146, 148. iSO. 151, 152 
158,4to. AEo.i 

t. Dr. HaU*a Daiarttpa, p. 8, aotas. 

12 ( B. a Bbandarkar'a WorkA Voi. 1.) 
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book^ in the Sarasvat&ai^fhibharaQa/ a which I have 

alirady noticed. 

Hemadri^ as he tells us in his works^ was a minister of Mahi- 
deva, 9 Yadava king of Devagiri, who, according to Sir Walter 
Elliot ascended the throne in 1182 ^aka, (corresponding to 1260 
A. D.* In the Danakhapda of this author, recently printed by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are many quotations from the 
Mahabharata.V 

We will next turn our attentibn to a Marathi work. The 
Jnanesyari a Marathi commentary on the BhagaVadg^ta, was 
finished as the author tells us, in the year of Saka 1212 i. e., 
1290.A. i).+ In the first chapter the Mahabharata is spoken of 
in terms of praise and reverence, and we are told ihat the Bhaga- 
vadgita was addressed by Kj:$na to Arjuna and occurs in the 
Bhi$maparya of the work, as it does in our existing copies. 
Janamejaya also is mentioned by Jfianesvara.J 

Sayapa was minister to Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, whom he 
mentions in all his works. Bukka was on the throne in 1334 

‘ Sdyapa quotes from the Mahabharata in his commentary on 
the Taittiriya Upanisad. In the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha an 


1. Dr. Avfteoht’s Oxford Cat., p. 208b, p. 209a. In tba Iwallee Iniorlp* 
hotioed above* Dr. Bhau reads tbe name of BbSravii and in tbe copy 

given in the Bombay Society's Journal the name does seem to poour in 
tSe last line* but in the photographic copy the Ra is wanting* and the word 
lodes like Bhavi. 1 cannot arrive at any definite conolusion on the point 
ip the absence of a b^ter copy of the Inscription. 

2. Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 28. 

8. Pp. 6,10. S5, 31,38, &o. 

II Last verse of chap. 18.‘ 

®'... gwiStef i ^ riK i 

^ I ^ qfiji I < n ip a w H ^ frl*T 

«... 

f. Prinoap’i Chronological Ta||>l«*. 
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argument i4 brougHt forward by a follower of Jaiminl to prove 
that the Vedas are eternal. An objector is then Introduced whoi 
says that it would apply equally well to the Mababharata.' In 
apother place also the epic is mentioned in the Sarvadarlaoa< 
Saihgraha.* In the same book quotations from the Kavyapra- 
kaia occur,* The Kavyapraka^a itself quotes from the Veui^ih; 
hara’ which I have already mentioned. Sayana quotes from the 
Mahabharata in his comments on Para^ara also.* 


§arhgadhara, in his Paddhati or anthology, tells us that he 
was the grandson of Raghava, who was in the service of Ham- 
mira, a Cohan prince. 5 Hammira came to the throne, according 
to Col. Tod, in 1300 a. d.* i^rOgadhara must have therefore 
flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century. In his 


1. SarvS'Daeiasa-Sadigraha, BibL Ind., p. 64 and p. 188. 

EPWWT tnpw ^ spTiwtgti? I 

.HtsRTTWiqsT WII I 

8. Ibid., p. 178. 


3. In the Chapters pn Rasa and Dofa. 

4. Prof. Aufreoht*s Oxford Cat., p. 265a, 266b; Anutesana-parva and 
Xilvamedha-parva are mentioned here. 


8. I 

^RtlrT: ^ U 
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6. Pr, Hp)}’! YlaavadattS, p.48, pptw, 
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pjuldhati he quotes frpm the , VeuisaihhaiUa Kiritarjunlya, SUui 
pakvadba, Bhagavadgua apd other parts of the Mahabb^ata.' 

I have thus briefly skeftched the principal testimonies to the 
existence of the Mahabharata from the time of Papini and AiSva- 
layana, i. e., from about the fifth century before Christ to the 
time of Sardgadhara, i. e. the 14th century after Christ. 

The antiquity of the Mahabharata being thus established, the 
grant, which according to Prof. Airy’s calculations was made in 
1531 A. D., must be pronounced to be a forgery. The fact that 
the villages conveyed by it are still in the possession of the 
descendents of the pretended donees agrees with the conclusions 
arrived at from the other data. Most of the queries of Col. Ellis 
contained in the letter before us, based as they are on the genui¬ 
neness of the grant, require, I think, no answer. He refers to a 
passage in Anandagiri’s Sathkara-Vijaya in which the Matha of 
Mapd^pa Mifra is said to have been situated a few miles from 
Hastinapuia, which, as 1 have before mentioned, the Colonel 
identifies with Anagupdi. There must have been some mistake 
here ; for Madhava in his ^ihkara-vijajra tells us that Mapdana 
Misra lived in Mahismati, on the Narmada.* Anagupdi may have 
been called Hastinapura in some comer of the country, and there 
is some ground for it, for the name Anagupdi is derived from 
one, which in Canerese means, I am told, an elephant, and Gupdi 
a lane. But the classical Hastinapura was certainly far to the 
north. Patanjali, in his remarks on the SCitra yasya cayamali 
(Panini II. i. 16) gives Anugafigam Hastinapuram as an 
example from which it is clear that Hastinapura was situated on 
the Ganges. Besides, in the grant, Janamejaya is represented as 
having gone from his capital to the south to subjugate the 
diflerent parts of the country, and performed the Sarpasatra or 


1. Ohaptan on VUiftsksvipraiaifasI, Baudrarua, BhaySnakaraaa, 
dxntaraaa, Ybarasa, fto. Ac. 

Sea tba Bombay SditioQ of MSdbava’s daibkara^ilaya, obap. vflt, 
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serpent-sacrifice at Harihara, at the junction of the TungabhadrS 
with the Harida. There is a place of that name on the map and 
it is situated at the junction of the Tungabhadra with another 
river, but its bearing from Anagupdi is South-east by east, so that 
it appears that even in the grant the HastinSpura that was meant 
was that one in the north. Some of the Colonel’s questions to 
the identification of the places the names of which occur in 
the grant can only be answered by one acquainted with jhe 
locality. 



THE ARYANS IN THE LAND OF THE ASSURS, 
(Skr.ASURA) 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the koyal 
Asiatic Souety, Vol, XXV, pp. 76 ff. ] 
(Communicated) 

Since the discovery'in Asia Minor of a treaty between the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Mitani in which the latter 
invokes Indra, MitrUvarupa and the N^satyas in those forms of 
the names which are found in the Rk-Saihhita, the question 
before scholars has been w'here in the course of Vedic culture to 
place what this Inscription exhibits. No satisfactory conclusion 
seems to have been arrived at, but one direction may be pointed 
out for inquiry which will enable us to arrive at a plausible 
solution of the problem. The enquiry should take its start 
from the word Asura. In the Brahma^as it signifies a race of 
beings inimical to the Devas, or gods. In the Rk-Saihhita it is 
mostly used in the sense of “living”, “vigorous”, “powerful” 
and applied as an epithet to various gods such as Dyaus, Indra, 
Varupa, &c. But in three or four cases it denotes beings hostile 
or inimical to the gods. There are, however, a few passages in 
which what is said about the Asuras resemble.> that which is 
said in connection with the Dasyus, and there the word may he 
taken to denote enemies of men. In RV. VIII. 96. 9, Indra is 
called upon to destroy by his wheel the Asuras who are not gods 
or are godless. In other places the gods are said to have des¬ 
troyed the hosts belonging to the Asuras Varcin and Pipru. 
Some gods (Indra, Agni and Sun ) are called Asura-han or 
Asura-slayers. 

In the following passages the term Asura denotes the enemies 
of men more distinctly In AV. XIX. 66 . i, the Asuras are 
spoken of as rivals ( Sapatn^n ) by the worshipper and Agni is 


I, Se 9 JB48, for 1909, page m If, 
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implored to slaughter them. If they were rivals of the wor¬ 
shipper, they must have been men like the Dasyus. Again in 
AV. IX. 2.17 and 18, Kama is invoked to dispel the worshipper's 
rivals as the gods did the Asuras and as Indra hurled the Dasyus 
into utter darkness. Here Asuras are compared with the Dasyus 
and may be like the latter the aborigines of a specific country. 
In AV. X. 3. 11, we have ^ ^ I 

Here the amulet of the Varuna-tree is desired to “destroy the 
wearer’s enemies as Indra did the Dasyus, the Asuras.” Here 
Dasyus and Asuras are put together, the former characterising 
the latter so as to make the whole signify “ the Dasyu Asuras or 
aboriginal Asuras," or the expression may be taken to mean 
“Dasyus and Asuras” ; in which case it is possible to under¬ 
stand that if the aborigines of India were called by the first name, 
the Asuras also must signify the aborigines of some other, 
country.' These quotations point to the Asuras being, the 
enerhies of the Aryan wanderers like the Dasyus and to their 
having been destroyed by the gods of the emigrants. 

There is a passage in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya which shows that 
the name Asura denotes a certain class of Mlecchas or fo¬ 
reigners I sr 

Those Asuras uttering the words were 

1. The word Dasyu is by some taken to mean demons or enemies of 
godis. But the preponderant sense being the dark*ooloured aborigines of 
India who did not acknowledge the Aryan gods and did not obey the 
Aryan ordinances and whom the gods enabled the Aryan to vanquish, 
it must surely have led to the words having come to signii^ the enemies 
of gods. The Aitareya BrShmapa, which is to be referred to a period 
not far removed from the later hymns of the AtharvarVeda, plainly and 
distinctly understands by the word the aboriginal races amongst which 
it includes the Andhras, Puqf}ra8, ^abaras, Pulindas and MlXtibas 
(VII. 18). In the last two quotations in the text it is perfeotly allow¬ 
able to take the word Dasyu to mean human enemies or Indian aborigines; 
and the Asuras are contrasted with them in so far as they resembled 
theDasyqsin being an aboriginal people but differing fr;m them as 
belonging to a country other than India, 

1^ Eielhorn*s Edition, Vol, 1, page 8, 
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baffled ( were defeated ), for say the commentators, instead of 
% ^ wars % \ Wt- which is good Sanskrit, they omitted the long 
(Pluta) vowd, elided the at, and changed tr to and thus showed 
themselves not to be Aryans but Mlecchas.—Therefore, a 
Brahmapa should not act like a Mleccha and speak incorrectly. 
An incorrea word, it is said, is a Mleccha (Mleccha-making). 
We should learn Vyakarapa in order that we may not become 
Mlecchas.” Here it is clear that by the word Asura is meant a 
foreign, un-Brahmanic race. 

This passage occurring in Patanjali’s work must have been 
taken from some Brahmapa which has not been traced yet. 
But there is a similar passage in the ^tapatha Brahmapa (III.2.1, 
18-24). The gods and the Asuras, it is said, sprang, both of 
them, from Prajapati and entered upon their father’s inheritance^ 
The gods came in for the mind and the Asuras for speech. 
Thereby the gods came to have the sacrifice and the Asuras 
speech only; the gods came to have the yonder world (the 
heaven) and the Asuras this ( earth ). Thereafter the gods 
contrived to deprive the Asuras of the speech which they had 
inherited from Prajapati and when this was effected the Asuras 
uttering Iby: were baffled. “Such was the untelligible 

speech which they then uttered,-and he (who speaks thus), is a 
Mleccha (barbarian). Hence let no Brahmapa speak barbarous 
language (sr since such is the speech of the Asuras”' 

(stjtrf Iff ^Bf). Here I lay stress on two statements. The 
heaven was assigned to the gods and the earth to the Asuras is 
one of them. It means that the Asuras were the denizens of 
this earth. The second statement is that the Brahmapas are 
enjoined not to act like Mlecchas, i. e., not to speak Mleccha 
language. For it is Asurya speech or the speech of the Asuras. 
These show that the Asuras were regarded as dwellers of the 
earth, and as speaking Mleccha language; and consequently were 
Mlecchas or foreign barbarians. Who then were these Asuras, 


1. Eggeling’s Tranalation, Fart!!«Saerad Books of tha Eaat, p. Zt. 
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who dwelt on the earth, were Mlecchas, were rivals or opponents 
of the Aryans and are compared with the Dasyus or aborigines 
of India, who contested the passage of the Aryans through¬ 
out India ? The answer is supplied by the Inscription under 
notice. 

Now the King of Mitani and the people over whom he ruled 
inhabited the northern portion of the plain between the Euph¬ 
rates and the Tigris. Their neighbours were thus the Ass3n:ians 
or Assuryans, if the Greek vowel which is generally represented 
by Y, may be translated by U as is often done. Amongst the 
Assyrians we find such names as Assur-bani-pal, Assur-Nazir-pal 
Tiglath-pileser, &c. The name Assyria itself is said to have been 
derived from Assur, the name of the ancient capital of the country 
and its gods. Assyria corresponds to Asuryah as applied to 
Lokah in the liavasyopanisad (verse 3) and may be regarded as 
meaning the country of the Asuras. Thus then it is not 
unlikely that just as in India the progress of the Aryans was 
contested by the Dasyus, so was it contested by the Asuras of 
Assyria and they were thus compared with the Dasyus in some 
of the passages quoted above. That the Assyrians were Mle¬ 
cchas according to the ideas of Hindus is plain enough. In 
later times especially when Aryans settled in the region of the 
five rivers, and afteiWards when their religious system was 
developed in Brahmavarta, the reminiscences of the human 
Asuras and the fights of the Aryans with them and their civili¬ 
sation led to the whole subject having transformed itself into a 
myth of the determined enmity between the Devas and the 
Asuras. It is said that the enmity resulted from a seism betweeft 
the Avestic people and the Vedic people as regards the gods 
worshipped by them. The Devas worshipped by the Brahnupas 
were stigmatised as demons by the Iranians, and the Indians 
repaid the compliment by representing the Ahuras or Asuras as 
fiends. But the objection to this is that Ahura is in Avesta the 
name of the Slupreme Lord Ahuramazda and the name does not 
denote a whole race of beings though it may be applied to tw^) 
13 [ B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 1}. 
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or three angels. The explanation, therefore, that our m3rthical 
Asuras represent the Asuras of Assyria seems more plausible. 
Thus the word Asura first signifies (i) a “living spirit”, “of 
wonderful power,” and was used as an epithet of the gods, even 
the most ancient of them Dyaus. Then it came to denote (2) a 
human being hostile to the wandering Aryans, and the reason 
why it acquired this sense is that they came in contact with the 
Asuras <rf Asyria as is shown by the Inscription under discus¬ 
sion. This led in later times to the sense (3) of a race of my¬ 
thical beings hostile to gods. Without the implication of 
hostileness the word came to denote (4) a Mleccha or a foreigner 
of that name. This is show n by the quotation from Patanjali 
and the ^tapatha Brihmana and also by the name of Mayilsura 
to be mentioned below. The word Asura in the first sense 
appears entirely distinct from that which has the three last 
senses. 

In AV. VI. 108.3, of the wisdom which the Asuras 

possessed. They are credited with the possession of Mayt or 
magical power in AV. VI. 72. i. The Srauta Sutra of Asvala- 
yana ( X. 7. 7 ) speaks of an Asuri Vidya as the Veda of the 
Asuras who constitute the subjects ruled over by a king of the 
name of Asita Dhanva. The Asuri Vidja is unquestionably 
magical skill and knowledge. Maya-Asura who had located 
himself in Khaudava forest knew architecture and constructed an 
Audience Hall or a palace for the Paridavas in return for Arjuna’s 
having saved his life while the forest was burning. Dr. Spooner, 
Archaeological Superintendent, Bengal Circle, ridiculously 
enough traced the name Asura-Maya to a reminiscence of the 
great god Ahura-Mazda, thereby converting him into a craven 
creature that had taken refuge in the Khapdava forest. The 
Assyrians, we are told, cultivated the art of architecture and were 
known for their skill in building, and it is more reasonable to 
trace the name of the architect of the Paj?4avas to an Assyrian or 
Asura proficient in architecture. 
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But the question arises, if the Vedic Aryans were, as the Inscrip^ 
tion shows, the neighbours of the Assyrians of the 15th century 
B. C., about what time did they migrate to India and settle in 
the land of the five rivers. If they took about 500 years to 
reach the latter country and began their Vedic culture, i. e., the 
composition of the hymns and the systematising of the sacrificial 
worship, after that period, the time that elapsed between this event 
and the rise of the Buddhism in the 6th centnry B. C. is too short 
for the innumerable incidents that marked the progress of the 
Indians from the Vedic stage to the Buddhistic stage. This objection 
is certainly of great weight and to meet it we must resort to 
the theory of Brunnhofer that all hymns were composed not in 
the Punjab; but Vedic poetry began when the Indian Aryans 
lived in a more northerly region. It is “ the work of poets 
of North Iran from Caspian Sea to the Punjab. ” I should, 
however, correct this North Iran into North Mesapotamia or the 
region thereabouts. If my derivation of the word Asura from 
the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is correct, the Aryans 
must have lived in their neighbourhood for a very long period, 
since the whole literature from the latest portion of the Samhitls 
and the subsequent literature is full of Asuras and incidents 
connected with them, showing that they had made a strong, 
indelible impression on the mind of the Aryans. The Vedic 
Rsis cannot be considered to have been in a condition of literary 
inactivity during their wanderings from their original home, 
whereever it was, and suddenly thrown into a literary mood 
after they reached the Punjab. The object of those who collected 
those hymns into the ten Maijdalas of the Rg-Veda and the twenty 
Kapdas of the Atharva-veda was to look for any piece of com¬ 
position existing in any corner of the Aryan country or in any 
family; and comparative antiquity of composition was not taken 
into consideration in arranging them, but other principles such 
as identity of the deity and the number of verses were resorted 
to in forming the persent collection. The ten Mapdalas and the 
twenty KaVdas, therefore, may very well be taken as comprising 
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alii the byinDS and stanzas composed since the the time the 
Aryans lived in their original home, whether in the North of 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere and went on wandering until they 
settled in the land of the five rivers. By the middle of the 15th 
centuiy B. C., the Indian Aryans had progressed so far in the 
development of their religion as to cenceive of five deities, one 
single and four arranged in groups of two each. These groups 
along with the grammatical forms of the names are exactly as 
they exist in Rg-Veda. A great deal of hymnal literature must 
have gathered round those names by that time; and its origin 
may with Brunnhofer be pushed back to about 2500 B. C. 

The question remains whether the Indian Aryans settled in 
the Punjab before the date of the Inscription or afterwards. The 
Aiyans appear in India as divided into a number of tribes. Some 
tribes may have migrated before the 15th century B. C., but 
those who lived in the neighbourhood of Assyria must have gone 
afterwards. But that they did go is unquestionable. For they 
preserved the memory of their struggles with the Asuras who 
are compared to the Dasyus of India and of such other points 
about them as have already been detailed. Their memory, 
however, of the Asurya-Loka was certainly not agreeable to 
them. For they speak of it as enveloped in stark darkness to 
which those who commit suicides are sent’. The Madhyandina 
Recension* of the Brhadiranyakopanisad condemns the ignorant 
to those regions and that of the Ka^vas’ forgets that it was the 
Asurya country and gives its general character only by calling it 
Anandah or the joyless country. 

I have thus simply indicated a new line of research. To 
work it out fully by comparing all the necessary passages in the 


1. See the verse referred to above from the liSvSsyopanisad. 
S. IV. 4.14, page 45 of BohtUngk's Edition. 

5 , ;IV.4.11, 
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Vedic literature and also comparing what we find therein with 
what the Assyriologists have to tell us, is a task that at my age 
with my eyesight considerably impaired, is beyond my power. 
It will, of course, be taken up, if found to be a sound and pro¬ 
mising line of research, by intelligent and accurate scholars, who, 
I see, are coming forward and who will maintain our reputation 
for critical scholarship and will carry on the work of research 
amongst us in a manner to win the appreciation of the great 
scholars of the West.* 


L The above constitutes in a somewhat expanded form the observe* 
tions I made at a meeting of the Poona Literary and Philosophical Club 
held on the 15th August 1917, in connection with the paper read by Dr, 
8.15* Belvalkar on *'Devas ^nd 



PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE PANJAB. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. ai ff] 

The chief native authorities for ancient Indian geography, 
hitherto made use of by Antiquarians, are the PurSpas and the 
Itihasas. But there is another, and a very important one, which 
is not frequently referred to. The great Grammarian Panini and 
his commentators, often give very useful information in cases 
where the Puranas and the Itihasas afford no hint. We propose 
in the following remarks to show by examples, what use may be 
made of in this branch of Sanskrit literature, in illustrating the 
ancient geography of India. 

In teaching the formation of the names of places and of the in¬ 
habitants thereof, Patjini, as is usual with him, gives general 
rules where possible ; and where not, he groups together certain 
names, in which the grammatical peculiarity is the same. These 
groups are distinguished from each other by the name ot the first 
in the list, with an expression which is equivalent to ‘ and others ’ 
added to it. In the body of the work, the names of the groups 
so formed, and the grammatical or etymological changes charac¬ 
teristic of them, are only given, while the words constituting 
each group are set forth, in what may be considered as an appen¬ 
dix to the work, called Gana-Pa?ha. Instances of the general rules 
are given by the commentators, but they are not, on that account, 
to be considered as recent. There is internal evidence to show 
that most of these must have been handed down from the time 
of Papini himself. A good many are given by Patanjali, the 
author of the great commentary on Panini’s work. On the other 
hand, all the words comprised in each group ought not, because 
the Gana-patha is attributed to Panini, to be regarded as having 
been laid down by him. 

Several of the Gapas, or groups, are what are called Akrtigapas, 
j, e.f such as each subse<juent writer has the liberty of adding to j 
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and we have no doubt, that even such as are not now considered 
to be of this nature, must have fared similarly at the hands of the 
early successors of Papini. For instance, the name of the 
mediaeval Kathiawad town Valabhi, occurs at the end of the 
group called Varapadi ( Papini IV. 2. 82 ) and of Ujjayini, in the 
same group, and also at the end of Dhumadi (Papini IV. 2. 127). 
No one would, we believe, push his specticism, as to the age of 
Papini so far as to urge that this proves him to have flourished 
after Valabhi came into importance under the dynasty of Bha- 
tarka. And if any one were to do so, it would not be difficult 
to satisfy him. For, independently of the mass of evidence 
hitherto brought forward to prove that Papini flourished long 
before the Christian Era, we may state that in the Copperplate 
grant' of Dharasena IV we find puns on a good many of the 
technical terms of Papini, and the great grammarian himself is 
alluded to under the name of Salaturiya, ( native of Salatura ). 
This shews that Papini was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an ancient author. 
The groups or Gapas, therefore, seem to have been tampared 
with by his successors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him. 

The number of names of towns, villages, rivers, mountains, 
and warlike tribes, occurring in the works of Papini and his com¬ 
mentators, is very large. It would be difficult, or even impos¬ 
sible, to identify them all, but the positions and modern names 
of a good many can be determined with ease. It is not our 
purpose in this article to notice all such places, but to confine 
ourselves to such as may seen to throw new light on some 
doubtful points connected with the Ancient Geography of 
Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

The northernmost kingdom of Afghanistan, in ancient times, 
was known to some of the Greek and Roman Geographers by 
the pame of Kapisene, and the Chinese traveller Hw’an Thsang 


i, Translated from the Indian Antiquary, I, p. 14. 
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calk it Kia-pi-she. Paijini mentions Kapki (IV. 2. 99), from 
which he derives KSpi^yani, the name of a wine, manufactured 
from grapes, produced in the distria. The country about Kabul 
is still remarkable for its fine grapes. The name of another 
kingdom was Archosia, which was called Arkhoj or Rokhaj by 
the Arab geographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equivalent 
to Raukuta by Hwan Thsang. European antiquarians trace the 
name, or that of the river Archotis, in the province, to the Zend 
Haraqaiti, corresponding to the Sanskrit Sarasvati. But we are 
not aware upon what evidence a river of the name of Sarasvati 
is fixed in this district. Sarasvati is one of the Sapta Sindhavah> 
or seven rivers of the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, 
would certainly be far away from the other six. The river Sara¬ 
svati was situated to the east of the Sutlej. Perhaps the name 
Archosia, Arkhoj, or Rokhoj, is to be derived from that of the 
mountain Riksoda, mentioned by Panini’s commentators, the 
Brahmans living about which, were called Arksodas. This name 
is given as one to which Panini’s rule ( IV. 5. 91 ) does not 
apply. 

Another province of Afghanistan is called Fa-la-nu by Hwan 
Thsang, and identified with the modern Vaneh or Wanneh by 
some, and with Bannu by General Cunningham. The Sanskrit 
name corresponding to this is not known. Pacini, however, 
mentions a country named Varnu in several places (IV. 2. 103, 
and IV. 3. 93 ), which is very likely the same as Hwan Thsang’s 
Fa-la-nu. The country of Gandhara is mentioned in the group 
Kacchhadi IV. 2. 133 and in IV. i. 169, and the river Suvastu, 
the modern Swat, a branch of the Kabul river, in IV. 2. 77. ■ 

The position of the hill-fort of Aornos, in the capture of which, 
Alexander the Great displayed very great valour, is still a matter 
of uncertainty. The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is also 
equally unknown. Professor Wilson' traces it to the word 
Avaratja, ‘ 'enclosure, ’ which, he thinks, forms the latter part of 


1 . See Wileon'i Ariana Antiqua. 
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many names of cities. Whether it was actually so used, Is more 
than doubtful, and it would be necessary to suppose that the 
Greeks in their Aornos dropped the first part of the name, re¬ 
taining only the latter. General Cunningham derives it from 
the name of a king, whom he calls Raj^-Vara. May it not be 
the Varapa mentioned by PSnini in IV. 2. 82 ? It was the name 
of a city as well as its people. There is a place on the right bank 
of the Indus; opposite to Attak, still called, we are told, Baranas 
or Varanas. 

The Ortospan of the classical geographers, has been identified 
with the modern Kabul. The Sanskrit name corresponding to it 
is not known. Professor Wilson derives it from such an original 
as UrddhasthSna. But we do not meet with such a name, and 
the etymology is purely aimless and conjectural. To derive it 
from the name of a tribe would be more reasonable. Hwan- 
Thsang calls the country about the place Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na. 
May not this name be derived from such a compound as Parsu- 
sthana, the country of the Parous, a warlike tribe mentioned by 
Papini in V. 3. 117 ? 

Papini and Patanjali call the Panjab, Bahllka (IV. 2. 117 and 
V. 3. 114). The historians of Alexander tell us, that after 
having crossed the Hydraotes or Ravi, in the course of his march 
through the Panjab, he captured and destroyed a town of the 
name of Sangala. European antiquarians have identified it with 
the Sanskrit Sakala. But Sakala, from the evidence to be gather¬ 
ed from the Mahabharata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
visited the place, was situated to the west of the Ravi. 
Professor Wilson, therefore thinks, that after Alexander had des¬ 
troyed the ^akala to the east of the Ravi, another was founded to 
the west of the river. This is merely a gratuitous supposition. 
General Cunningham thinks that Alexander re-crossed the Ravi 
to conquer the town. Would it not be better to suppose that 
the two places were distinct ? Alexander destroyed Sahgala, 
while Sakala existed in the time of Hwan Thsang. SaAgala be¬ 
longed to a tribe that had no King, while ^ala was the .capital 
14 [ B. O. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. 1.) 
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of the Madras, who were governed by a king. Sangala is vay 
probably to be traced to Sahkala, a place mentioned by I^t^ini 
in IV. 2. 75. Sahkala was the name of the person who is said to 
have founded the dty. It stands at the head of the group Sah* 
kalftdi, the second name in which is Pu$kala, from^whom the city 
of Pau$kala, the ancient capital of Gandhftra, [and the Peukalas of 
the ancient European geographers, derived its name. Sahkala 
agrees more, closely with SaAgala than Sakala. If this identifi¬ 
cation is to be trusted, the occurrence of the name of Sahgala in 
Piuini may be taken as a proof of his having flourished before 
Alexander; for the Macedonian conqueror is said to have destroy¬ 
ed the city, on which account it must have ceased to exist 
after him. 

The central province of the Panjab is called Pa-la—fa-to by 
Hwan Thsang, transaibed Parvata by M. Julien. General 
Cunningham proposes Sorvata for Parvata. But Parvata is given 
as the name of a country by Pacini, IV. 2. 143 and in the group 
Tak§aiiladi, under IV. 3.93. 

In the central and lower Panjab, Alexander met with two tribes 
of warriors, named the Malii and the Oxydrakas. The Sanskrit 
original of the former is unknown ; and Professor Wilson iden¬ 
tifies the latter with the Sudrakas of the Purapas. But there is a 
rule in Papini V. 3.114 which teaches us to form the singular and 
dual of the names of warlike tribes in the Panjab, by addding the 
termination -Ya and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
its Vfddhi. Of this rule, his commenutors give Malavyas 
( pi. Malavas ) and K$audrakyas ( pi. K$udrakas ) as instances. 
We thus learn that the Malavas and Kfaudrakas were two tribes 
of warriors in the Panjab. The name Malavas corresponds with 
Malii, and K$udrakas with Oxydrakae. K^udrakas is nearer to 
the latter than Professor Wilson’s Sodrakas. 

At the confluence of the Pan jab rivers, Alexander came in con- 
tttt with a ttibe which is called Sambracae or Sabracae. 
General Cnmtmgham traces this name to Samvigri, which he 
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considers a Sanskrit word. But we are not aware of the existence 
of such a word; and it has an unsanskrit look about it, meaning 
as it does, according to the General, * united warriors. ’ The 
Sabracae were probably the ^ubhreyas, grouped along with the 
Yaudbeyas, in V. 3. 117, 



ON THE DATE OF PATANJALI AND THE KING IN 
WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 299!!.] 

In Patanjali’s Mahabhisya or great commentary on Paijini, 
a rule ( Vartika ) laid down by Katyayana, is given,' teaching 
that the Imperfea should be used to signify an aaion not wit¬ 
nessed by the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and 
known to people in general. Of this rule Patanjali gives two 
instances : “The Yavana besieged [ Arunat J Saketa ”, and “ The 
Yavana besieged [ Aruriat ] the Madhyamikas.” The siege of 
Saketa, therefore, must be considered to have been an event 
capable of being witnessed by the speaker, i. e., by Patanjali 
himself: in other words, some Yavana king must have besieged 
Saketa in Paunjali’s time. Saketa is the usual name for 
Ayodhya. Reasoning in this way, the late Prof. Goldstiicker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Yavana here^ spoken of must 
have been Menandros, King of Baaria, who is said to have 
pushed his conquests in India to the river Yamuna. Menandros, 
according to Prof. Lassen, became king about 144 B. C. Patan¬ 
jali therefore must have lived about that time. 

But there is another passage in Patanjali not noticed by 
Prof. Goldstiicker, in which the name of the king of Pataliputra, 
during whose reign he flourished, is given, and which enables 
us to arrive at the date of the author of the Mahabhasya in 
another way and from other data. In his remarks on Panini, 
III. 2. 123, Patanjali quotes a Vartika of Katyayana, the meaning 
of which is ; “A rule should be made teaching the use of the 
present tense [ Lat ] to denote an action or undertaking which has 
been begun but not finished.” The examples given by Patanjali 
are :—“ Here we study; ” “ Here we dwell; ” “ Here we per¬ 
form ( as priests ) the sacrifices (instituted ) by Pu§pamitra.” 
Then Patanjali asks :—“ How is it that Panini’s rule III. 2. 123, 
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( V’artamtoe ht ), which teaches that the present tense should 
be used to denote present time, does not extend to these cases ? ” 
The answer is j “ The time here involved is not present time.” 
How not ? This question is answered by Kaiyata, whose gloss 
upon this runs as follows :—“ The phrase ‘ here we study ’ 
means that study has begun but not ended. When the students, 
being engaged in dining and doing such other things, do not 
study, they annot then properly say ‘ we study ’ [ according to 
Paoini III. 2 . 123, i. e., they cannot use the present tense, for it 
is not study that is then going on, and consequently the time is 
not present; ] hence the rule by Katyiyana.” * The sense of 
the whole is, that when an aaion, such as that of studying or 
performing the great sacrifices, spreads over many days, the pre¬ 
sent tense should be used to denote it, if the action has begun 
but not ended, even though at the time of speaking the speaker 
may not be actually performing the action. “ Here we sacrifice 
for Pu§pamitra,” is Patanjali’s example. Now this cannot be an 
imaginary instance, for such a one would not bring out the dis¬ 
tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to convey, namely, that the 
action has begun but not ended. This example, then, expresses 
a fact; namely that, at the time Patanjali wrote, there lived a 
person named Puspamitra, and a great sacrifice was being per¬ 
formed for him and under his orders. If he employed priests 
to perform the great sacrifices for him, he must have been a king, 
for in the olden days, it was Indian kings that propitiated the 
gods and patronized the Brahmans in this way. The sacrifices 
were always expensive, and were treated rather as extraordinary 
festivals than ordinary religious performances. But in another 
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part of the Mahabha§ya, we are actually told who this Pu?pa- 
mitra was. Pioini in I. i. 68 tells us that any grammatical 
change or operation that he may have in his work prescribed in 
the case of a certain word ought to be made applicable to that 
word alone and not to what it signifies, or to its synonyms. 
This, however, does not hold in the case of his own technii^l 
terms. Thus, for instance, to form derivatives in a certain sense 
from the word Agni ( fire ) the termination Eya should, he says, 
be applied to Agni. The meaning of this rule should not be 
stretched so as to make it applicable not only to Agni, but to 
other words also having the sense of Agni. Vahni for instance 
also means fire, but does not take that termination. But in the 
case of the technical terms of grammar, the change or operation 
should be effected in the case of the things ( which of course are 
words) signified by that term. Thus, for instance, when he 
tells us to apply a ceruin termination to Ghu, it is to be applied, 
not to Ghu itself, but to the roots to which the name Ghu is 
given by him. Now Patanjali, after a long discussion of this 
rule, in the course of which he shows that it is not wanted, 
though out of respect for the great Acirya he does not distinctly 
say so, tells us that there are some Sutras in which the rules 
given are applicable:—i, sometimes to the synonyms of the 
words :—2, sometimes to the individuals comprised under the 
species denoted by the word :—3, sometimes to the words alone, 
and, sometimes to any two of these three. In these cases some 
indicatory letters ought, he says, to be attached to the words to 
show to which, or to which two, of the three categories the 
rule is to be applied. Then in such rules as II. 4. 23, which 
teaches that a Tatpurusa compound ending in the word Sabha 
( court or assembly ) preceded by Rajan ( king ) becomes neuter, 
he tells us that J should be attached to Rajan and others, to show 
that the rule is applicable only to the synonyms of Rajan and 
others, and not to Rajan or others themselves, or to the indivi¬ 
duals comprised under the species denoted by Rajan and others. 
An4 the iijstance he gives to show tfiat i^ is ppt applicable tp 
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individual Rajas or kings are Puspamitrasabha ( the assembly or 
court of Pu§pamitra ) and Candragupta-sabha' (the assembly or 
court of Candragupta ) in which we see that the compound is 
not neuter but feminine. We thus come to the conclusion that 
Pu?pamitra was the name of a king. 

Now, we know that the most powerful kingdom during a few 
centuries before Christ, the sovereigns of which extended their 
sway over a large portion of India, was that of Magadha, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra. And Patanjali so often speaks 
of this city in his work’ that we must infer that he had a great 
deal to do with Pataliputra, and perhaps lived there for some¬ 
time, and that on that account the city and things concerning it 
were uppermost in his thoughts. The Pu§pamitra then that he 
speaks of, in the two cases here pointed out, must have been king 
of Pataliputra in his time. And the fact of his being mentioned 
along with Candragupta in one of the two cases strengthens this 
inference. For Qndragupta the Maurya was king of Magadha, 
and there was no Candragupta till several centuries afterwards 
when the Gupta dynasty came into power. 

Now looking into the Purapas we find that there was only 
one king of Magadha of the name of Puspamitra, the founder of 
the Suhga dynasty, which succeeded the Mauryas.J He was the 

1. Patailjali; I I 

I I I irswpTf i ^ i yr- 

Opwri i I 

2. See amoDget others his comments on 11.1.1^ 11.3.28, 111. 8.134, 
and 136 and y.>3a57. In the seoond of these, one of the examples given is 

^ * PBtaliputra was situated on the banks of the Sopn/ 

3. And I may say that the PurSpgs do not mention another king of the 
same name of any country whatever. The name Pa 9 pamitra doed dccnr 
elsewhere, but in that case there is no agreement among the PurShas. 
The Vifpu and the VSyu PurSpas make it the name of a dynasty, and 
according to the :former it was a BShllka or foreign dynasty. The 
^hBgavata only mentions it as the name of an inditidual,! bill tkil 
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Commander-in-Chief of Brhadratha, the last Maurya king, and 

Piirtl^a, from the manner in which it has corrupted several names and 
some faetSi is not much to be depended on. See Wilson, Vifpu-FurSpa, 
Ist edition, p. 478. 

This Pufpamitra is spoken of in the MSlavikIgnimitra of ESlidSsa. 
Prof. Wilson calls him a general, and Prof. Lassen the general of his son, 
who is represented in the drama as the-king of Vidi4s. Prof. Lassen, Ind. 
Alterthomsk. ( vol. II. p. 271 and 346 ) is constrained however by other 
evidence to admit that he was king; but he thinks he reigned at VidUs, 
and that his son was oo-regent with him. Prof. Wilson supposes that he 
usurped the throne for his son rather than for himself. But the first 
portion of the passage on which they seem to base their conclusions is 

thus ;~-Devasya senSpateh Pufpamitrasya sakS^St.lekhah 

priiptah- Professor Lassen understands this to mean ** a letter has been 
received from Pufpamitra, the general of the lord (i. e. Agnimitra ).*. 
But who ever heard of a father being Commander-in-Ohief to his son 7 And 
immediatedly after, Pufpamitra is represented as about to perform an 
Aivamedha sacrifice, which none but kings who pretended to paramount 
supremacy could institute* In other authorities also it is Pufpamitra 
that appears as the conqueror or usurper and not his son. Puspamitra 
therefore could not have been his son's general; nor does ESlidSsa say that 
he was, Agnimitra's oommander-in-ohief was Vlrasena, to whom he is 
more than once represented in the play as issuing orders. The words 
above quoted are to be thus interpreted :—'* A letter has been received 
from the Lord SenSpati (general), Puspamitra" i. e., the genitive Devasya 
ought to be taken as an epithet of Pufpamitra, and not as connected with 
or governed by SenSpati. Indeed the title Deva shows that Pufpamitra 
was king, for it is applied in the dramatic works to kings only, and there 
is even a rule to this effect ( See Dr. Hairs DaiLrUpa, p. 109: Devah 
svimiti nppatih )• And SenSpati (general) must have become a distin^ 
guishing epithet of Pufpamitra, for he was the general of Bphdratha, the 
last Maurya king. And even in the Vif^u-PurSpa, the epithet SenSpati 
seems to have been applied to him somewhat in this way ;—** Tata^) 
Pttfpamitrah SenSpati^i SvSminam hatvS rSjyam karisyati. " The first 
two kings of the Valabh! dynasty in SurSf^ra were called SenSpatis ; 
ncr does it follow from this passage that Vidiis was the capital of Pufpa* 
mitra, but rather the Opposite* For, in the letter which he sends to Agni- 
mitrSf he invites the latter to come with his wife to be present at the 
Aivamedha sacrifice. If VidUs had been his capital, the sacrifice would 
have been performed at that city, and no such invitation would have been 
neceuary. It follows, therefore, that some other city was Pufpamitra's 
capital, and what other could it have been but PS^aliputra, the capital of 
the Mauryas whom he had supplanted, and which in the Buddhistic 
aeconat given by M. Bumouf is mentioned as bis place of residence ? 
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Iisurped the throne after having killed his master.* The ten 
hfauryas are said to have ruled the kingdom for 137 years.^ The 
accession of Qndragupta, the first of these ten, has been fixed 
about 313 B. C. Pu§pamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 
sdf to the throne about 178 B. C. The Matsya Pur^oa assigns 
him a reign of 36 years,^ i. e., from 178 B. C. to 142 B. C. It 
follows then that Patanjali wrote his comments on Pacini III. 2. 
123 some time between these limits. The limits assigned by 
Dr. Goldstiicker, reasoning from the one example he considers, 
are 140 and 120 B. C But there is apparently no reason why he 
should not take into account the earlier years of Menandros's 
reign. For, according to Prof. Lassen, Menandros must have 
become king about 144 B. The passage in the MahaJbhasya, 

Afinimitra his son may probably have been appointed by him Governor or 
STing of Vidiiia, while he himself reigned as supreme monarch at FSfali- 
putra; for the practice of appointing sons to govern remote provinces 
existed in the time of the Mauryas. May not Patahjali be alluding to 
this Amramedha sacrifice in the instance quoted in the text ? 

1. The Buddhist Aiioka^AvadSna erroneously makes him the successor 
of Pufyadharman, and the last of the Mauryas. See Burnouf, Introd. 
a la Hist, du Bud. I. p. 482; Lassen, Ind.'Alt. II. pp. 271, 272, 845, 346* 
-—This last is a Note by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 1872 
—I K. B. U. 1 

2. Yif. Par. VI. 24, or Wilson’s translation. 

8 . Wilson’s Vis. P. 1st Edu. p. 471. The BrldnnSp^a PorSpa agrees 
with the MStsya. See Dr. Hall's note in his edition. 

A Various dates have been assigned to the accession of Menandros 
from B.G. 200 to B.C. 126. But the facts here brought forward may be 
asedas a correetlve. The manner in which Patafijaii (in the passage 
alluded to in the next para of the text) contrasts the times in which the 
Mauryas lived with his own shews that when he^wrote, the new polity had 
completely superseded the old. This may have taken twenty years or 
more. He could not have said the Mauryas did such and such a thing* 
but in these days it is not so," if he wrote only five or six years after 
they were displaced. Patafijali therefore may have written the passage 
as early as B.C. 158. Now in order that about this time Puspaiaitra and 
Menandros should be contemporaries, it is necessary that the date of the 
accession of the later should not be pushed higher than about 175 B.C. nor 
lower than 142 B.C., for Menandros reigned for about 20 years according 
to all the writers; and only the two dates that foil within these limits 
are those assigned by Gen. Cunningham (B.C. 160) and Prof. Lassen. 
If we take that of the former, the limits between which the third oh^ter 
of the Mahabbl^ya was written will be about 158and 142B.C. Bat I 
have adopted Prof. Lassen’s date as it agrees sufficiently with all the 
faetti 

.11.1Gi Bhaiidarkac*s Worktt Vol. 1. ] 
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on which I base my conclusion, is not far from the one nodwd 
by Dr. Goldstilcker. The latter occurs in the comments on IH. 
2 . Ill, while the former in those on III. 2.123. We thus see 
that when this portion of the Bh^ya was written, a Yavana king 
( who must have been Menandros ) had laid seige to, Siketa or 
Ayodhya, and Puspamitra was reigning at Pataliputra ; and. if we 
adhere to Lassen’s chronology these two things could have 
happened only between 144 B. C. and 142 B. C.; for there is 
is, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology of the Purinas 
here, since the date arrived at from the statements contained in 
them coincide in a remarkable degree with that determined from 
the evidence of coins. And even supposing that Prof. Lassen’s 
date is not quite accurate, it must be admitted that it annot be 
very far wrong. 

We thus see that Patahjali lived in the reign of Puspamitra, 
and that he probably wrote the third chapter of his Bhasya 
between 144 B. C. and 142 B. C. And this agrees with the con¬ 
clusion drawn by Prof. GoldstQcker from a statement in another 
part of the work that the author of the Mah4bha§ya flourished 
after the Maurya dynasty was extinct. Since all the passages, 
then, and the different historical events they point to, lead us to 
about the same period, the date of Patahjali so derived must be 
rq;arded as trustworthy, and in the History of Sanskrit Literature^ 
it is of great importance. 



A NOTE ON PROFESSOR WEBER’S LETTER 

[ From the Indian ANTiauARv, volume ii, 1873, pp. 59-61 ]. 

Sir B. Q. Bhandarkar read in manuscript Professor Weber’s remarks 
on certain points regarding Puspamitra, Patafijali &o. the following is 
Sir B. Q. Bhandarkar^s reply to the same. [ N. B. U. ] 

Through the courtesy of the editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
I have been permitted to see Professor Weber’s letter, which 
contains notices of my article on the Date of Patahjali, and of 
my paper on the Age of the Mahabhirata. This is not the first 
time the Professor has been so kind to me. One of my humble 
productions he has deemed worthy of a place in his Indische 
Studien.* While, therefore, I am thankful to him for these 
favours, I feel bound to consider his remarks on my articles, 
and to reply to them. 

Professor Weber thinks it a pity that I should not have been 
acquainted with his Critique on Dr. Goldsthcker’s Papini. I 
hardly share in his regret, because the facts which I have brought 
forward are new, and my conclusions are not affected by any¬ 
thing he has said in the Review. He certainly brought to notice, 
in that Critique ( as 1 now learn ), the occurrence in Patafijali of 
the expression “ Puspamitra-Sabha. ” * But Professor Weber 
will see that my argument is not at all based on that passage. 
I simply quoted it to show that even Patafijali tells us that the 
Puspamitra he speaks of in another place was a king, and not an 
ordinary individual or an imaginary person. My reasoning in 
the article in question is based on the words Iha Pu$pamitrath 
yijayamab. ” This is given by Patafijali as an instance of the 
Varttika, which teaches that the present tense ( La? ) should be 

1. Th« paper is printed in this Tolume later. [ N. B. U. ] * 

2. the way, I prefere the form ‘Pafpamitra’ to "Pufyamitra** as the 
latter appears to me to be a mtsleotioa for the former, trtiloh might 
easily ooour, beUif often by oaretess soribes written as ^ -‘y’. 
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used to denote an action which has b^n but not ended. Now 
this passage was noticed neither by Professor Weber nor by 
Dr.' ^Goldstttdter ; and hence the trouble I gave to Ae EdittiMr rf 
the Antiquary. The passage enables us, I think, to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the date of Patahjali, since it shows 
that the author of the Mahabh^ya flourished in the reign of 
Puspamitra. And the conclusion based on this and on one of 
the two instances pointed out by Dr. Goldstllcker, viz., Arupad 
Yat’anah Saketam, agree so throughly with each other, that they 
can leave but little doubt on the mind of the reader as to the 
true date of Patanjali. 

But I must consider Professor Weber’s argument for bringhig 
Patanjali down to about 25 after Christ. The two instances 
brought forward by Dr. Goldstiicker contain the name Yavana; 
and a king of that generic name is spoken of as having besieged 
Saketa, commonly understood to be A}'odhya. This name was 
applied most unquestionably, though not exclusively, to the 
Greek Kings ot Bactria. The Yavanas are spoken of, in a 
Sanskrit astronomical work noticed by Dr. Kern, as having push¬ 
ed their conquests up to Sakeu; and Bactrian Kings are also 
mentioned by some classical writers as having done the same. 
Looked at independently, this passage leads us to the conclusion 
arrived at Dr. Goldstflcker, that is it fixes the drte of Patanjali at 
about 150 B. C. But the other instance contains in addition 
the name Madhyamikas. The Buddhist school of that name is 
said to have been founded by Nagirjuna, who, according to the 
Rajatarahgitii, flourished in the reigns of Kani§ka and Abhi- 
manyu, that is, a few years after Christ. This instance then 
brings the author of the Mahabha^ya to some period after Christ. 
Here then is a case resembling those which are frequently dis¬ 
cussed by our Papdit^s, in which a Sruti and a Smiti ( or a Sruti 
and an inference ) conflict with each other; The Biahmanical 
rule is that the ^mti must be undecstood in its natued sense, 
and the Smrti so interpreted as to agree with it, that is, any. sort 
of violence may be done tp thp Smrti to brin| it into conform ity 
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A tBe §irttd/8nd the Ibfe mtest be sKwateho*# exphined 
away. l^bw> in thfe pfcsint case, Professor Weber’s Sniti is die 
instaoee containii^. the nattie of the MSdhysiinikaS. Btit tfec 
word Yavana, occurring in it and ih the other insnince, caitittft 
be taken to apply to the Greek kings of Bactrki, for the dyiiasty 
had become extinct a pretty long time before thirtst. PrOfessdr 
Weber therefore thinks that by it is to be understood the Inikj- 
Scythic king Kani$ka, who reigned before Abhimanyu. But 
Kani^ cannot be regarded as having oppressed or persecuted 
the Midhyamikas, for he was himself a Buddhist. This objec¬ 
tion is. obviated by the Professor by the supposition that he 
must have persecuted them before he became one of them. 

I must confess diis argament appears to me to be very weak. 
It has many inherent improbabilities. In the first place, I do 
not see why the passage containing the name Nfedhyamika and 
the name itself should be regarded as so much more important 
than the other passage and the name Yavana. Why may we 
not rather take our stand on this latter name, and the mention 
of the conquests of the King so designated upto ^keta, and 
interpret the \yord Midhyamika by the light thus thrown upon 
it ? And the passage I have brought forward is, I think* so 
decisive, and agre<es so well with this statement, that some other 
explanation must be sought for of the name Madhyamika-; bt^t 
of this more hereafter. In the next place, we have » 
suppose that the most imponant period of Naglrjuna’s life was 
passed in the reign of Kani$ka, that he lived so long in that reign 
as to have founded a school, and that in that reign the sect 
assumed the name Madhyamika, and grew into such importance 
that its fame spread so far and wide, and that even Patanjali in 
the far cast knew of it. From the wbrds of RafiataraAgini, hel#- 
ever, it would appear that N^acjuna and his disciples or SdiMl 
rosC'iptOrimportaiKe in the reign: of Abhtnianytt, the sucoestUr 
of Kanaka : ^ the words are—“ About that time ( k e.,. i&tihe 
reign of Abhimanyu ^ the Bauddhas* protected by the wise 



,|be Bodhjjattva, becaijie predominant,” And in the same 
.^sagOi ;^e are told in. the history of Kashmir, that the Bha§ya of 
Bata^li \Kas .introduced by Candracirya and others in that 
xo^try. ,In.the ,Vakyapadiya also it is stated that in the , course 
i^ tinic h came to pass that Patahjali’s work was possessed oAly 
^.the inhabitants of the Deccan, and that too only in' books, 

, i, e,, it was not studied. Afterwards Candrlcirya brought it into 
, vc^e, Ijlow even supposing for a time that the Bhi§ya was uWt- 
ten in the reign of Kanijka, i.e., about 25 A.D., fifteen or twenty 
years are too small a period for it to have come to be regarded as 
a work of authority, to have ceased to be studied, td have existed 
only in books in the South, aiid to have obtained such wide 
reputation as to be introduced into Kashmir, a place far distant 
from Patanjali’s native country and from the Deccan. Even 
Professor Weber is staggered by the shortness of the interval; 
but instead of being thus led to call in question his theory or the 
soundness of his argument, he is inclined to doubt the authenti¬ 
city of the texts brought forward by Dr. Goldstticker. Besides, 
he gives no evidence to show that the name Yavana was applied 
to Indo-Scythic kings. 1 am aware that at different periods of 
Indian history it was applied to different races-; but this vague 
knowledge ought not to be sufficient to lead us to believe as a 
‘matter of fact that it was applied to these kings. And the 
generic name by which they were known to the author of the 
Rtjatarangini was Turaska. This name is not unknown to 
Sanskrit Literature, for it occurs even in such recent work as the 
Viivagunidar^a; I cannot, therefore, believe that Paunjali 
could not have known it, if he really lived so late as in the time 
of those kings. And that Kani§ka persecuted the Buddhists 
. before he himself became convert, is a mere supposition, not 
supported by .any reliable authority. -Kaniska is also not 
i mentioned anywhesre as having carried his conquests upto 
Saketa, while, as before observed, the Yavanas are.mentioned by 
Hindu writers, and the Bactrian Kang by Greek anthowr** 
l^Viag done so, 
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The truth is that the name “Madhyamiks^*’ has-been rnmndoiS' 
stood both by Dr. Goldstiicker and Prof. Weber; and hence, in 
giving Dr. Goldstiicker’s argument, in ray article, I omitted the 
portion based on that name. The expression Arupad Yavano 
Madhyamikim makes no sense, if we understand - tb e ’ last 
Word, the Buddhist school of that name. The root/^rudh 
means “tb besiege” or “blockade”; and the besieging or the 
blockading of a sect is something I cannot understand. Places 
are besieged or blockaded, but not sects. I am aware-that 
Professor Weber translates this verb by a word which in En^ish 
means “to oppress” ; but I am not aware that the root 4s ever 
used in that sense. By the word “Midhyamika” is to be tindcr- 
stood the people of a certain place, as Dr. Kern has pointed out 
in his preface to his edition of the Brhat-Sariihitl, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Saihhita itself. We are thus saved the necessity of 
making a string of very improbable suppositions; and in this 
way Professor Weber’s argument, based as it is on the hypothesis 
thit the Madhyamikas alluded to by Patanjali were the Biiddhist 
sect of that name, falls to the ground. The first of Dr. Gold- 
stacker’s passages (the word “Yavana” occuring in both of them), 
and the passage I have for the first time pointed out, taken 
together, determine the date of Patanjali to be about 144 b. c. 
And this agrees better with the other passages pointed out by 
Dr. Goldstacker. For, if Patanjali lived in the reign of the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, one an understand why the 
Mauryas and their founder should have been uppermost in his 
thoughts; but if he lived in 25 A. D., when the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty was in power, one may well ask why he should have 
gone back for illustrating his rules to the Mauryas and Gindra- 
gupta, and passed over the intermediate dynasties of the l^uugas 
and the Kauvas. 

• » * 

As to my paper on the Age of the MahabhSrata, I have to 
observe that it was written with a certain purpose. G}lonel 
Ellis, going upon the authority of the Gowja Agrahdra grant. 



fey CoWMTOoJt in 18016, an 4 agwn % Air. Mara^asyen' 
®irin Pa« H of tfee Indian Antiquary, had referred the cpw* 
fOsitioQ of the MahabhJjata to a period aibsequent to 1521 A,D., 
{gad had asked the Aaaiic Society of Bombay to make inquiries 
ac to whether the ashes of the Sarpa-Sattra inaituted by Jananw- 
jiljiia <9Puld be found by di^ng for them at Anagundi, with 
H^bioh the Colonel identified Hasiinapura; and whether the 
aeijQtains .df the palace, in whidi Bharata, the son of Du§yat«a 
ai^ 3 akuntali, was crowned, were observable at the place. Aly 
pfe^a, therefore, was to show that the Mahabbarata was far 
iBOre anci^t, and that it existed at and before all the well- 
aseerudned dates in Sanskrit Literature. It was not meant to 
eoUea all possible evidence, whether, certain or doubtful, for the 
eii^nce of the poem. Had I thought of doing so, it would 
have taken me much longer time than I could spare; and some 
of ^e books to which it would have been necessary to refer were 
qlso wanting. I have not even brought together all the passages 
feeadpg on the point to be found in Patanjali’s work. But I am 
epotont for the present to leave the task to the well*knowu 
iitdwy And acuteness of Prof. Weber. 



MAHABHA$YA OF PATANJALi 

[ From th^ Indian ANTiauARY, Vol. II, 1873, p. 69 ff]. 

(I) Pdspamitra, 

Since I wrote last on the subject, I have discovered a third 
passage in the Mahabhasya in which Puspamitra is spoken of. 
Plnini in III. i. 26, teaches that the termination Aya, technically 
called Ni, should be applied to a root when the aaion of causing 
something to be done is implied. Upon this, the author of the 
Vartikas observes that a rule should be made to provide for the 
use of the causal and primitive forms in the uninverted or the 
usual order in the case of the roots Yaj and others. This Patafi- 
jali explains thus :—Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), and the 
sacrificing priests cause him to sacrifice ( i. e., to be the sacrificer 
by performing the ceremonies for him ). This is the usual or 
uninverted order of using the forms. But by Paijini’s rule, the 
order ought to be ^ Puspamitra causes ( the priests ) to sacrifice, 
and the priests sacrifice. ’ This objection is removed by, the 
author of the Vartikas himself, by saying that the root Yaj signL 
fying several actions, the usual or uninverted order is provided 
for, and no new rule is necessary. How it is so, Patanjali tells 
us as follows :—Yaj denotes several actions. It does not 
necessarily signify the throwing of the oblations into the fire, 
but also giving money, or providing the means of the sacrifice. 
For instance, they say ‘O ! how well he sacrifices, * in the case of 
one who provides the means properly. That providing of the 
means, or giving money, is done by Puspamitra, and the 
sacrificing priests cause him so to provide or so to become the 
sacrificer. In this sense, then, Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), 
and the priests cause him to perform it ( Yajayanti). ” This is 
the univerted or the usual order. In the sense of throwing the 
oblations into the fire, the other is the correct order.* 

1 PB^ini ^EBtySyana : | P&tafijali: 

16 ( R. G. Bhandarkar*! Works, VoL 1.) 
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In this instance we see Patanjali speaks of the sacrifices of Pu|- 
pamitra as if he were familiar with them; and by itself this 
passage shows that he could not have lived long after him, 
certainly not so long as 175 years after, as Prof. Weber makes 
out. But the other instance pointed out on page 300 Volume I of 
the Antiquary, in which his sacrifices are spoken of as if going 
on, shows that he lived in Pu§pamitra’s time. The three pas¬ 
sages, then, in which his name occurs are perfectly consisteftt 
with, and confirm, each other. 

(II) Patanjali’s native place 

Indian tradition makes the author of the Mababhasya, a native 
of a country called Gonarda, which is spoken of by the gram¬ 
marians as an eastern country. The Matsya-Pura^ia also enume¬ 
rates it amongst the countries in that direction. The position of 
Patanjali’s native place, whether it was Gonarda or some other, 
can, I think, be pretty definitely fixed by means of certain pas¬ 
sages in his work. In his comments on Papini III. 3. 136, the 
two following passages occur: (i)*Yoyam adhva gata a Pataliputrat 
tasya yadavaraih $aketat—‘ Of the distance or path from Patali- 
putra which has been traversed [ such a thing was done in ] that 
part of it w’hich is on this side of Saketa; ’ and (2) Yoyam adhva 
a Pataliputrad gantavyas tasya yat parain Saketat—‘ Of the dis¬ 
tance or path up to Pataliputra which is to be traversed [ some¬ 
thing will be done in ] that portion which lies on that side of 
Saketa. * In these two instances we see that the limit of the 
distance is Pataliputra, and that it is divided into two parts, one 
of which is on this side of Saketa, and the other on that. Saketa, 
then, must be in the middle, i. e., on the way from the place 
represented by ‘ this ’ in the expression ‘ this side, ’ to Patali- 

I KStyByana: 

I i%5; \ f?r: 1 

!*«• 

X I omit tbo grammatical detail! of tbii aa not neoeS8ar)r< 
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putra. This place must be that where Patanjali speaks or writes ; 
and it must, we see, be in the line connecting S^eta and Pit^i' 
putra on the side of it remote from Pataliputra. The bearing of 
Oudh from Patna is north-west by west; Patanjali’s native place, 
therefore, must have been somewhere to the north-west by west 
of Oudh. Prof. Weber thinks he lived to the east of Pataliputra; 
but of this I have spoken elsewhere. 

Let us now see whether the information thus gathered can be 
brought into harmony with the tradition mentioned above. 
The exact position of Gonarda is not known ; but if it really was 
Patanjali’s country, it must have been situated somewhere to 
the north or north-west of Oudh. Now, there is a district 
thereabouts which is known by the name of Gonda, and there 
is also a town of that name about 20 miles to the north-west of 
Oudh. According to the usual rules of corruption, Sanskrit 
rda ( ) is in the Prakrits corrupted to dda (5), but sometimes . 

also it is changed to dda ( f )'. Gonarda, therefore, must in 
the Prakrit assume the form Gonadda. Hasty pronunciation 
elides the A, and, in the later stages of the development of the 
Prakrits, one of the two similar consonants is rejected.* The 
form is thus reduced to Gonda, which is the way in which it is 
now pronounced. General Cunningham derives Gonda from 
Gauda .5 But, so far as I am aware^ there are no instances of 
the insertion of a nasal in a Prakrit word, when it does not exist 
in the corresponding Sanskrit one. It appears, therefore, very 
probable that the district of Gonda in Oudh was the ancient 
Gonarda, and had the honour of giving birth to the great 
author of the Mahabhasya. 

(Ill) The native country of Katyayana. 

Prof. Weber is of opinion that Katyayana was one of the 
eastern grammarians, and Dr. Goldstiicker agrees with him. 
But it is a question whether the distinction between Northern 

___t__- 

1 Vararuol’s PrSkftaprakSfia, III. 26. 

2 Compare Weber's letter, Indian Antiquary, VoLII, 1873, p.57. [N«B.U.^ 

3 Anpient Gpogiraphy, p. 408 ; Arch, Bury. Vol. I, p. 327, 
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or eastern grammarians, which Papini mentions, really existed 
in the time of KatySyana. But to whatever school of gram* 
marians he may have belonged, supposing such schools existed 
ip his time, itapfwars, from a passage in the Mahabha^ya, that 
the author of the Vartikas was a Dak§ipatya, i. e., a native of the 
South or the Deccan. In the introduction to the Mahabha$ya' 
occurs a passage, the sense of which is this If a man, who 
wishes to express his thoughts, does so by using some words or 
other simply from his acquaintance with the usage of the world, 
what is the use of grammar ? The object of grammar is to restrict 
the liberty of speech in such a manner that religious good may 
arise from it; just as is done in the affairs of the world and in 
matters concerning the Vedas, In the world we find people 
saying ‘ A domesticated cock should not be eaten. ’ Things are 
eaten for the satisfaction of hunger. Hunger, however, can be 
satisfied even by eating dog’s flesh, and such other things. But 
then though it is so, a restraint is put on us, and we are told 
such a thing is eatable and such a thing is uneatable. * * * In 
the same manner, while one is able to express his thoughts 
equally by correct or incorrect words, what grammar does is to 
restrict him to the use of correct words, in order that religious 
good may arise from it. ” 

Now, this is Patanjali’s explanation of two Vartikas, the latter 
of which is : Yatha laukikavaidike§hu, i. e., 'as in the world and 
in the Veda.’ On this Patanjali’s remark is : Priya-taddhita Dak- 
5iuat3rah i Yatha loke vede ceti prayoktavye yatha laukika-vaidi- 
ke$viti prayunjate, i. e., the Dak§iuatyas, i, e. people of the 
South or the Deccan, are fond of using ( words with ) Taddhita 
affixes, that is, instead of saying Yatha loke vede ca they say 
Yatha laukika-vaidike§u ” (i. e,, instead of using the words Loka 
and Veda, they use derivatives from them, formed by affixing the 
termination Ika. ). This clearly means that Katyayana, the 
author of the Vartika in which the words Laukika and Vaidika 
occur, was a Dak$iu&tya. 

.. .1 ...I.. . .. .. . . . . . ^ 1 li iii ii j 

Ballantyna'a Edition, pp. 94 , 5 d, 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PATANJALI 

[From the Indian ANXiauARy, Vol. II, 1873, p 94 ff.] 

In the extract from Prof. Weber’s aitique on Dr. Goldstttdter, 
given in the Indian Antiquary vol. II. p. 6 i, there are several 
points, besides the main one I took up which require 
notice. From the passage about the Mauryas quoted by Dr. 
Goldstiiker, Prof. Weber infers that Pipini, in making his rule 
V. 3. 99,'had in his eye such images as those that had come down 
from the Mauryas. How the passage supports such an inference, 
I am at a loss to see. Papini in that SOtra tells us that the 
termination Ka applied to the names of objects, in the sense of 
images of those objeas, is dropped in cases when the images 
enable one to earn his livelihood, but are not saleable. 
Upon this Patanjali observes that, because the word—‘un¬ 
saleable’ is used, such forms'as Sivah, Skandah, andVi^hah 
(in which the termination Ka is dropped) are not valid. Why 
not ? because the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, used, or 
applied, to their purpose, i.e., sold, objects'of worship. Since, 
then, these (viz., images of Siva, &c.) were sold by them, they 
were Papya, or ‘saleable,’ and hance the termination Ka should 
not be dropped. It may not be droopped in those cases (i.e., 
the proper forms must be Sivaka, &c.), says Patanjali, but it is 
dropped in the case of those images which are now used for 
worship.—This interpretation of the passage is consistent and 
proper. Prof. Weber understands it to mean, that the only 
cases in which the rule about the dropping of the ter mi nation 
does not apply, are those of images with which the Mauryas 
were concerned. But that it is inapplicable to all images that 
are saleable, is clear from the passage itself, and the two com¬ 
mentaries on it. Kaiyata distinaly says that the rule .does not 

mdin^ in tb^ Boowm Anyl^, aad not 
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apply to those that are sold, and gives Sivakftn vikripite as an 
instance. What Patahjali means to say is that the termination 
Ka should be applied to the names of the images sold by the 
Mauryas, according to Pariini’s rule; but the rule is set aside in 
this case, and the wrong forms Siva, Skanda, and Vilakha are 
used. Nagdjibhatta expressly states :—Tatra pratyaya-iravapam 
istameveti vadan sutrasyodaharanaih daiiayati: (i.e.. Saying that 
the use of the termination there is necessary, he points out an 
instance of the rule). Now, in all this there is not only nothing 
to show that Pinini had the images sold by the Mauryas in 
view, but that the names of those images violate his rule. Dr. 
Goldstticker’s interpretation of this passage is also not correct, 

In the next place. Prof. Weber thinks that the word AcSrya in 
such expressions as Paiyati tvaciryah, occurring in the Mahi' 
bhisya, applies to PaUlnjali. It appears to me that Prof. Weber 
has overlooked the context of these passages. In all these cases 
the AcArya meant is clearly Pipini, and not Patahjali. I will 
here briefly examine two or three of the passages referred to by 
the Professor, for I have no space for more. In the first of 
these, the question Patahjali discusses is this :—Which N is it 
that is used in the term An occurring in the Sutra: Ur an raparah,' 
i. e., does Ap here mean only A, I, and U, or all the vowels, 
semi-vowels, and H? He answers by saying that the n in this 
case is clearly the first, and not the second, that is, that which is 
at the end of the sutra a- i- up, and hence Ap signifies only the 
vowels A, I, and U. And why is it to be so understood ? The 
Sutra Urapraparab means, when Ap is substituted for R, it is 
always followed by R, that is, if, for instance, you are told in a 
Sutra to subsititute A for R, you should substitute not A alone, 
but Ar. Now, the reason why, in this Sutra, Ap signifies the 
first three vowels only, is that there is no other signiflcate of the 
more comprehensive term Ap, that is, no other vowel or any 
semi-vowel or H which is, eyer substituted for r. “Why not ? 
there is ”, says the objector. One instance brought forward by 

[N. 6.U.} 
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him is explained away, and an other that be adduces is Matfpam. 
In this case, by the Siitra Nsmi,* a long vowel, i* e., f is substi¬ 
tuted for the short R. Ris a significateof thenaore comprehensive 
ap and not of the less comprehensive. Hence, then, the objector 
would say the ap, in the Sutra ur an, &c., is the more com¬ 
prehensive one. But, says the Siddhanti, this is not a case in 
which the substitute has an r added on to it. Does it follow 
from Panini’s work itself that no r is to be added ? For aught 
we know, Papini may have meant that r should be added in 
this case also. Now, the evidence from Papini for this is in the 
SQtra Rita iddhatoh’. ‘This is the reason,’ says, the siddhanti, 
‘why the word dhatu is put in the sutra,—that in such cases as 
Matfpam and Pitrpam, which are not dhatus, ir may not be sub¬ 
stituted for the long r. If the long vowel substitute in MatfpSm 
had an r following it, it would not be necessary to put the word 
dhatu in this Sutra, for MatTr would not then be an aPga or 
base’ ending in r and such bases only are intended in the siitra 
rita iddhatoh. The use of the word Dhatu then shows that “the 
Acarya sees that in Mat"pam, &c., the long substitute has not an 
r following it, and hence he uses the word dhatu in the siitra.’’^ 
—Now, it is evident from this that the Acarya is Papini, for the 
Acarya is spoken of as having put the word dhatu in the Siitra 
for a certain purpose. The author of the Sutras being Papini, 
the Acarya meant must be he himself. In the same manner, in 
the passage at 196 (Ballantyne's edition), Papini is intended, for 
the Acarya is there spoken of as having put t after r in the 
sQtra uiTt. Similarly, in page 197,’ the Acarya is represented 
as having used n twice in the Pratyabara Sotras. The auth(»> of 


1. papini, VI. 4.3. [N. B.U.1 
8 . Ibid, VII, 1.100. [N. B. U.l 

8 . Antyatvad, the reading in Ballantyne's Mahabhafya, ie wrong or net 
good. It ought to be Anantyatvad as in the new Benarei edition. 

4. Falyati tvaoaryo natra raparatvam bhavati tato dhatu-agrahapaili 
karoti. ^ 

5 . Ptpini, VIl. 4. 7. IH.B,U1 
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these Stltias, then, is mewt there. And I may say that, so far as 
I haw seen the Bhi$ya, the WTOd Acarya used in this way, applies 
either to Plijini or KatySyana, and Pattfijali never speaks of 
himself as AcSrya. 

Thirdly.—Prof. Weber’s interpretation of the Virtika : Partdc- 
§e ca loka,* &c., is different from Dr. Goldstflcker’s and mine. 
But he will see that our interpretation is confirmed by Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta. He seems to take Parok§am in the sense of the 
‘past.’ 

But Paunjali’s own explanation is:—Param ak§noh paroksam ; 
(that which is turned away from the eyes, i.e., not seen), and 
one of his quotations from other writers about the sense of the 
word is: kudya-katantaritath parok§am* (that which is hidden from 
one even by a fence), both of which show that the only essential 
sense of the word is ‘a thing not seen by the speaker.’ Dar^ana- 
vi$aya, the Professor interprets by a thing once seen, or that 
which once fell within the range of the speaker’s vision;’ but if 
it has been once seen, it can never be called paroksa in the sense 
which is always attributed to the word. 

Fourthly.—Prof. Weber quotes from Patanjali the passage 
Mathurayah Pataliputraih pUrvam, and infers that the author of 
the Mahabha$ya lived to the east of Pataliputra. His interpre¬ 
tation of the passage seems to be ‘Pataliputra is first and Mathura 
afterwards.’ But the natural sense is—‘Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathura,’ as it is, or rather was, as a matter of fact. That 
Patanjali lived, not to the east of Pataliputra, but to the north¬ 
west of Saketa, I have shown in a separate article.’ 

Lastly, Dr. Goldstficker and Prof. Weber understand the 
word Acaryade%a used by Kaiyata in some places in the sense 
of “ Countryman of the Acarya.” It is not unnatural that an 
antiquarian, looking for historical facts in what he reads; should 

,1. Vartika 2 on III. t. 111 . 

2 . 8 e« HahBbhBfyat under Parok^ lit, HI. 2.115. 

S. In the article, on ■' Fatafijali’a Ifabibbinra,” under “Patadjali's 
Kative Place” printed earlier is this volame, p. 124. [N. B. tt.] 
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interpret his author thus; but it is not natural that a Hindu 
commentator, caring only for iis subjei^, and not at all for 
history, should use such an expression to contrast one of the 
authors he comments on with another. He will look to the 
scale of estimation in which he holds them. To the Hindu 
grammarian the greatest Acarya is Panini, next to him is Katya- 
yana, and next to this latter is Paunjali. If it is necessary in 
one place to contrast one of them with another, he would 
naturally use some such expression as Acarya and Acarya the 
younger. And this appears to nie to be the sense of the word, 
and a Hindu would naturally understand it thus. It is derived 
according to Pacini V. 3 . 67; but the sense ought not to be 
taken as ‘ an unaccomplished teacher,’ as Dr. GoldstQcker does, 
but a teacher who is lower in the scale, or the younger teacher. 
And that Patanjali was so, is plain. That there is very great 
reason to believe that Patanjali and Katyiyana did not belong 
to the same country, I have shown elsewhere.’ 


1 . Kam«ly, at p. 184. above. (N. B. U ] 

J7 I B. 0. Bliandaikar't Worltt, Yol. IJ. 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEBER, 

[From the Indian Antiohjary, Volume, II. 1873, pp. 238-40], 

( Pi«>L Wcbwr npUed to Sir B. O. Bhandarkat's obsotvatioai, and tba 
followiog la tin latter's final reply.—N. B. TT.) 

Professor Weber docs not, so far as I can see, refute my argu¬ 
ment for inferring from the passage about Pu$pamit;ra I have 
brought forward, that Patanjali was a contemporary of tha 
monarch, nor does he assign his own reasons for differing from 
me. In the passage containing the words “ Iha Puspamitraih 
yajayimab,” Patanjali does not merely speak of Puspamitra’s 
sacrifices as one living after him might do, but he speaks of them 
in a definite manner. If those words illustrate the rule that the 
present tense (Lat) denotes actions that have begun but not ended, 
and if, again, Puspamitra was a historical personage, arid not a 
mere Giius, it certainly does, in my opinion, follow that the 
action of sacrificing had not ended when the passage was written. 
If we were in these days required to give an instance of such a 
rule, an instance containing the name of a historical personage, 
should we give such a one as “ Johnson edits the Rambler,” or 
“Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall ? ” Would 
not on the contrary, our instances be such as “ Drs. Bohtlingk 
and Roth are compiling a Diaionary of Sanskrit ? ” I think we 
should use such as this latter, for in the former the actions of 
editing and writing have long been over, and consequently they 
would be of no use to illustrate the rule, which specially requires 
that they should not be over. I perfectly agree with what Professor 
Weber says in the quotation he gives from his essay, and I my¬ 
self always thought that Dr. Goldstricker’s inference from the in¬ 
stance about Kashmir was extremely weak. But I contend that my 
instance in not one containing merely the “ first person, ” but it 
is one in the present tense, and given purposely to illustrate, the 
use of that tense in a certain sense, and that sense, therefore, the 
jaresent tense in the instance given must have. The passage is 
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txactly similar to : Arupad Yavanal) Saketam, the historical value 
of which is admitted by Professor Weber. The translation Pro¬ 
fessor Weber gives of the passage under discussion does not seem 
to remove the obscurity in which he says mine was shrouded. 

With regard to the second point, I must complain of Professor 
Weber’s not believing what I say with regard to myself. The 
exigencies of the controversy do not, I think, require this. I again 
distinaly state that the reason why I was silent as regards Dr. 
Goldstflcker’s second instance, was that 1 did not agree with him in 
his interpretation of it, and my object in the article was not to 
criticize hirh, but to throw additional light on the date of Patahjali. 
I considered his rendering very questionable when I first read the 
book, about ten years ago, and some time before I wrote an article 
in the Native Opinion reviewing his theory of Papini’s techni¬ 
cal terms.' My principal reason was the impropriety of speak¬ 
ing of a sect or school as besieged. And I had, and have, a feel¬ 
ing that the names of the Buddhistic Schools generally known to 
Sanskrit authors could not have originated so early. Dr. Kern’s 
book I saw and glanced over the preface of it, several years ago, 
but I did not rembember his explanation of the word Madhyamikft 
when I wrote my article in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. I. p. 299, 
though I always thought the word meant some such thing. 
But soon after the article appeared, and before Professor Weber’s 
criticism on it was received, I read Dr. Kern’s Preface again, so 
that it Was not Professor Weber that first direaed my attention 
to it. 

Now to come to Professor Weber’s remark} on my article* 

[ Indian Antiquary Vol. II. p; 69]. The Proiessor still adheres 
to his interpretation of the passage: Mathutayih Patali- 
putrath pQrvam. And his reason is Patanjali’s use of the 
word Vyavahita in that connection, which he thinks means 
‘ distance, ’ Now the word Vyavahita, so far as 1 know, 

—■—‘-J- i " “ " ■ ,1 —»!■ Ill Ill I ■!—Il — 

1. tbu euajr is ptintsd here lattr. [ N. B. V. ] 

S. PriMsd ia 4iia VahOBt, pp, lOdff. ( K. B. U. J 
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never means ‘distance’ but ‘covered/ ‘concealed,/ or ‘sepa*- 
rit^ •' % something interveningr; as, ■ for instance, Enj^nd 
isTyaivabitiffoni us, by several countries and seas intervening'; 
or in the word Rimena, r is 'Vyavahita from n by a,‘m; and e. 
The (»ntext of the passage in Patahjali is shortly this:— In ,the 
SOtra Acah parasmin pQrvavidhau, the question is with reference 
to what standard is the word Porva or ‘ preceding ’ to be under¬ 
stood ? For a time he takes the Nimitta, or condition of a 
grammatical change, to be the sundard, and says that the princi¬ 
pal example of this Sotra, viz. patvya or mridvya is also explained 
or shown to fit with the rule on this supposition. How does it fit ? 
The state of the ase in PatvyS is this :—First we have Patu 
then i the feminine termination changed to y and after that, a, the 
termination of the instrumental singular. This last is the Nimitta 
of the chage of the previous i to y. Then what is to be done by 
applying the Sutra is to regard y as a vowel and change the u 
of patu to V. But says the objeaor, the rule in the Sutra does not 
apply here on the supposition you have made, for the u of Patu 
is not purva from a, which is the Nimitta, as it is separated from 
it by y substituted for i. Then, says the original speaker, the 
word Purva is used not only to signify a thing that immediately 
precedes another, but also to signify one that precedes but is sepa¬ 
rated from it by something intervening, as in such expressions as 
this : “ Pataliputra is purvam from Mathura,” m which Purvam 
is used though several places intervene between the two towns.— 
Now, it is plain that this is given as a phrase in use and current 
among the people to serve as an authority for taking Pflrva in a 
certain sense, and therefore, if Professor Weber’s inference is 
correct, all people using the expression, i.e., the Sanskrit-speaking 
population of India, must have lived to the ttist of Pataliputra.— 
The only proper meaning therefore is “ Patalipiifra is to the east 
of Mathura.” And even if we take Professor Weber’s explanation, 
■“ Pataliputra is before Mathura,” it does not follow that-the 
speaker, supposing be wm Patanjali—which however is npt the 
case—Waste the eaa of Pataliputi*i any more;than.it dues when 
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ay “The horse is before the cart” that I am to datade 'M tlie 
(art, and not this, or to this, and riot that. The word Pom iib 
doubt means primarily ‘ before,' but when applied 'to shd%' tlit 
relations between places, the anteriorness of one from another'is 
to be taken with reference to the usual standard’ in such cOihpi- 
risons, namely—the rising sun. Hence the word comes to ^signify 
the ‘ and as used in connection with places it ‘ 
always this sense. I have no doubt therefore that my iiitidp- 
pretation of the passage is correa, and that it does riot ’ in 
way militate against the conclusion I have drawn from another as 
to the native place of Patarijali. I do not see why a distriin vci|y 
*near Oudh may not be said to be situated Pracaih defc. - Bsehines 
was not the point from which the bearings of different pladss in 
India were taken. Prigdeia, Udagdeia, &c were settled terms; 
and one living in PrSgdesa could call himself PrScya. Am^ 
defines Prilgdesa as that lying to the south and east of the Sarasvati. 

Professor Weber gives no reason for thinking that Yatha lau- 
kikavaidike$u is not a Vartika. But this passage, is explained by 
Patahjali and made the subject of a dissertation just as other Va* 
rtikas are. The whole argument given by the author .of the 
Mahabha$ya, a portion of which was reproduced by me in nay 
article, is contained in these three aphorisms, the last of which is 
the one under discussion :-i, Siddhe ^bdartha-sambandbe2, 
Lokatortha-prayukte rabdaprayoge ^strepa dharma-niyamah; 
3 , YathA laukika-vaidike;u. These are all explained and, as.rex^, 
descanted upon by our author; be mentions AcSrya' incidentally 
,as the author in cpnneaion with the first of these, which Aciiya 
must be K^tyflyana here, since these are not Sutras, smd Nagoji- 
, bhatta* expressly calls the first two VSrtikas. The Aird also 
must then be a Vsirtika,. since it is of a piece in ^ery respM 
with the other tw'o, and completes the argument, which witht^t 
it would be incomplete. The aphorism cannot, be the cpmpp> 
sition of Patahjali, for he makes it the subject of his cri|idsm 

J palluitiBt, pp. 4», M. ; |l<IJ»hU.p, 
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^e.words con^i&ed in it are Deccani words. 1 
nnder^nd the connection between this passage and the 
.40|»e (|uoted by Professor Weber abput the use of Sarasi in t^e 
;^th. What has that to do with the circumstance of this being 
aVyartika ? If Professor Weber means to show that Patanjaii 
★as acquainted with the lingual usages prevailing in the South, 
I do not deny that he was, and it is just the lingual usages in 
that part of the country that are noticed even here. But this 
does not destroy the character of the passage as a Vartika. It 
must be a Vartika for the above reasons : hence my inference 
that Katykyana was a southerner. The Professor is inclined to 
account for allusions to southern usage contained in the Maha 2 
bha$ya from the fact that it was preserved in books in the South, 
i. e,, probably, he thinks them interpolations. Are we similarly 
to think that the Mahabha$ya was preserved in books and unfair¬ 
ly treated by the people of Sura$tra, by the Kambojas, and by 
the Pracyas and Madhyamas, because it contains allusions to 
their us(^ also* ? 

Inferiority in rank there is in Patanjaii in comparison with 
Katyiyana. It does not matter if Patahjali’s views are adopted 
by Kaiyata and others. ■ They are so adopted because he was 
the last of the three Munis. When the three Munis difier, the 
rule for one’s guidance is : Yathottaram muninim praminyam : 
the later the Muni, the greater the authority. But still Pinini is 
always regarded as first in rank, Katylyana second, and Patanjaii 
third. 

I need pot say anything on the few remaining points, 
t’rdfessor Weber has made one or mo admissions, and as to the 
reCt, I leave, it to my readers to judge of the merits of the con- 
troverqr, I reserve one point for discussion on some future 
occasion, e^yecially as Professor Weber has not given prominence 
to it now. I do not believe that the Vak3rapadiya and the 
l^latarailigiQi afford evidence of the Mahabhlf$ya havin g been 
tampered with by Candradiya and others. They appear to me 
h 8m pef • bf 
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to say that these persons promoted the study of grammar, brought 
the Mahabhd;ya into use, and wrote several works themselves, 

In conclusion, I give Professor Weber my sincere thanks foi 
the mat^';^bd and-encOurag^g words'he has said about me. 
I am gratified to find that my criticisms have not offended him. 
Controversies on philological or literary points ought not to 
embitter the feelings of the dispuunts against each; other, but 
unfortunately they very often do so. I am thereff^e particularly 
idad-that our controversy is an exception to the general rule in 
this respect. 



AGARYA, the friend of the student ; AND THE 
RBUTIONS BETWEEN THE THREE ACARYAS. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, 1876, Volume V, pp. 345 ff. ] 

WheD I closed my controversy with Prof. Weber on some 
points connected with the Mahlbhifya, I said I reserved one 
question for <&scus»on on a future occasion, and stated my be¬ 
lief that the Vakyapadiya and the REjataraAgini did not afford 
evidence of the Mah^bhilfya having been tampered with by 
Gindrftdlrya and others.* I am very glad so see that Prof. Kielhorn 
has taken up this question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thorough manner, in the last number of this Journal. I agree 
with all that he has said, though 1 should translate the passage 
in the Vikyapadiya somewhat diberently, but as the differences 
are unimportant, and have no bearing on the main point, ;it is 
not necessary to state them. 

There ate, however, some points alluded to by Prof. Kielhorn 
on which I have been thinking for some time. He has shown 
that the word AcSrya occurring in the first 240 pages of the 
Benares edition of the Mahtbha$ya, when it is used to denote a 
specific individual, refers to Pinini or Katyayma, but never to 
Patanjali, except in one instance pointed out by Nagojibhatta* 
Prof. Kielhorn expresses his doubts as ^regards the correctness of 
Nagoji’s remark, and I also think Nagojibhatta is wrong. In 
a case of this kind, the great grammarian, who flourished only 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, can be.no great authority if 
we can adduce cogent reasons for differing from him. And I 
believe there are such reasons in the present case. The passage 
in which the word occurs is this:— 

I. Chap. I. p. loa, Benares lith. ed.Rvu qt 


Antigiaaiy, VoU IL p. 240 [^vlbX to tliit Tolumo, p. 134 pN3.P‘4 
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Thfr cxprtsssidn occurs in several places in the 

Mlah3bhS$ya, in ail of which we have to understSind Kityiyana 
by the term auwTI^. For instance 


3. I, 4, p. 271, Benares lith. ed.:— 

n <rtitw 

3. 11. I. p. 316a:—&c. as above ... JlfWPd: 

4. II. 4. p. 401:—» 

3. III. 3. p. 93:—?tl*d 1 tl3P«rr- 

wtm% e s l ^ afw *d>q < iwy p8 fi ri^ 1 


«. III. 3. p. 97a:— ii o m f Sl 


7. IV. 3. p. 76:—(as in 2 and 3 )...eifwd! 

8. IV. 3. p. 86«r wqv 1 if 8 I 


9. V. 1. p. t2:—ti|«d Tirt entr- 

•infj <tty n *q i q> i ^ fl^Tvqt HdnqMd}» 


10. V. I. p. 19 it«d ft<i T i«flqnq* T W T gf< fc« w^ t ^ r d ; 

* r •v 

wffqt qq% d< > w4«fww iir>d > 

tt» V. 3. p. ssa;—%«d Wwidlm w ql q liwIfT 1 Hfwrf* 


nqiww mnwiBesTqw iw 


Now we see that in all these instances, the sentence indiceted by 
f^. which sunds in the place of an object to the verb ««f|qii, 
isaVartjka, for it is explained just before by Patahji^t as 

)| (B. G. Bhaadtfku’a works, Vel. I4 



Vftrul^s are.' Hence the expression ff*W’'P!f 

unqe^ionably. to lOltyayana. Are we then to un^rs^nd..thnt io; 
the first only out of these eleven passages it refers .w P^tanj^i ?, 
Surely the evidence afforded by the other ten, occurring as they 
do in different parts of the Mahsbhi^ya, is sufficient to warrant 
us in declaring that in No. i also the expression .refers to.i^ty^ 
yana. The reason why Nagojibhatta understands Patapjsdib^ 
the term Acirya here is this:—The author of the Mahabha§ya 
tells us in his comments on the Vartilta 'Siddhel Martha’&c. that 
the word Siddha has been used at the beginning ior the sidtf of 
MaUgala, i. e., because it is an auspicious term, and such a tem 
used at the beginning of a Sastra conduces to the success of that 
Sastra. The beginning, then, of the Sastra composed iby 
yana, i. e. the first of hisJ^Vartikas, is Siddlie Sabdartha&c. ^df so, 
all that precedes this Vartika, including the aphorisms in which the 
uses of grammar are given, is not the work ot Katyayana.'''fht^ 
aphorisms, therefore, are to be ascribed to Patanjali. himseif, and 
hence the Acarya who sets forth the uses of grammar Is thje 
author of the Mahabha^ya. To this it may be replied that these 

1. Thare is a mistake in the Benares Edition in the last passage. Thp 
Vartika is not given separately from the BbKsya on it. It is, however, so 
given in an oldJdS. in my possession. In-.pa8sage No. 3 PataSjali.; gives 
the suhetanoe of the Vartika and does not quote it. It is not necessary 
to disonss at length the question how a Vartika is to V distingu^ehnd:' It 
is sufficient to state that one unfailing criterion is its being paraphrased 
or explained by Fatafiiali. Because (1) the very faotthat It is so para¬ 
phrased shows that it must be the work of another person them the one who 
paraphrases it; (3) Patafijali himself incffientally mentions' Eatyayand 
as the author of some of these aphorisms, and calls him the Vartikakars 
(See 1.101a, HI, 64a, ill. 764, dec.), while he speaks of the author geile> 
rally as ioarya, in connection with a great many others, withoutuan^ng 
him; (3) Papini’s Sutras are never so paraphrased, though they may 
form the subjeot of a long discussion; and (4) most of the aiffioriopiso 
paraphrased by Patafijall are expressly called VBrtikaa by .Ealyata .aad; 
other grammarians. Very rarely the diota of other £oaryas are slsd 
h***phrased, but they are introduced by such an expression as 

®f *ho authorship; while no such expression is used in introduo* 
^®lti * ^diftlka. Prof. Ooldsthcker does not seeip to bavf ealled this ,erl- 
terionin quesHen. 
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aphoriSliis are simply introductory, wfiite tKe regular Ssstra begins 
s^th Siddhe Sabdartha &c. The provision for Mangala is there- 
fiJT^ maide in this, and nbt in the preceding ones, just as Papini 
secures Mafigala in the first of his regular Stktras, viz., Vfddhira- 
daica'and not in the Ptatyahara-Satras. There is, therefore, no 
impropriety in ascribing thsse introductory aphorisms to .Katya' 
yana. And the whole manner in which they are stated and cx' 
plained by Pawnjali, and the evidence of the ten passages contain* 
ing the expression WTYtJs wIWWT, &c., require that we should so 

a ascribe them to him. 

■ ■ If, then, Katyayana is the Acarya alluded to in passage No. i, 
this passage arid the few lines that precede it enable us to deter¬ 
mine the character, nature, and object of Katyayana’s work. 
Patanjali tells us that in the times preceding his own, after a 
Brahmana boy’s'Upanayana ceremony was performed, grammar 
the'fir.^t'thing tatlght to him, and the study of the Veda 
followed. In his ( or rather Katyayana’s ) time, however, Veda 
vvas first taught, and after that was gone over, they said: “The 
Vedic words ye have learnt from the Vedas, and the words current 
in popular usage we know from that usage. Grammar, therefore, 
is useless.’’ For these students,” we are told,” whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Acarya (Katyayana) expounds the Sastra,' 
( saying) ‘Thesfiare tlie uses; grammar should be studied.” In 
the comment on Siddhe .iibdartha. See. we are also toldj as remark¬ 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the word Siddha at the beginning, 
that it may augur well for the “great stream of the Aastra. ” 
We thus see that w’hat Katyayana proposes to himself is the com¬ 
position or edition of a ^stra, and to attract students to it he 
explains its iUses. And it appears to me that the opening, words 

1. ,17Sgppbha^ta yBdersUnds by the tern I^Satra here "the explasation 
of the uses of grammar.” But there is no reason to restrict the term thus. 
Besides, “the explanation of the uses of grammar” oan with no propriety 
beoalled a ^stra. BafoMAnd after, Patafijali usea the term in the sense 
..of the wh^e spienoft of granipar. ^ dsstra also property signifies ”S rule” 
It is, Loweyer, immaterial to tbs argument ip tbp teyt in ^hst sfnsp ws 
♦pkp It. 
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of i;be Maldbhasya: nw «ifnppprfnni[ i are Katy&yana’s words, and 
fom a V^tUca, ootwitbstanding what Kaiyata says about them. 
For diey are ea^Iaiaed by Patahjali, just as all VSrtikas are; and 
to suppose that this alone of similar aphorisms w^as composed by 
him, and commented on with all the formality of a scholiast, is, 
I think, unreasonable. There appears no reason w% in this 
particular case Patanjali should have resorted to this plan. J£ he 
wanted to say that he now began the ^bdlnuiiasana^ra, he 
might have done so more directly than by composing an aphorism 
and commenting on it.* 

From the passages quoted above, it seems that the verb Anva- 
caste is used by Patahjali as characteristic of the work of Katya* 
yana, as describing specifically what he did. His own wwrk 
Patanjali calls Vyakhyana, and frequently uses the verb Vyakhya- 
syamah.* There is another word that is used in controversial wri^ 
ing, and occurs in the Mahabhasya, also, which is derived from 
the same root, viz. Pratyakhyana. The differences in the senses 
of these words must be due to the prepositions or Upasargas 
that are used in each case. Pratyakhyana is speaking against or 
refuting a thing; Vyakhyana is speaking about a thing, or away, 
in varied ways, in detail, of a thing, i. e., writing a commentary 
on it, and Anvakyana must mean ' speaking in accordance with, 
agreeably to, or to the same purpose asa thing*. The word is used 
with reference to Katyayana in other forms in two other places, 
where it is contrasted with teaching something new.* If, then, 
it properly denotes what Katyayana did mostly, if not altogether, 
with reference to Panini’s Sutras, his work must be in accordance. 


I. It is only modora authors that say that the Virtikas begin with 
Siddhe 6al>dartha, dto, 

a. MahSbbSfya, I. p. 13a, I. p. 4S, I. p. 49, III, 67a, and many other 
places. 
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in ke^ng, in harmony mth, Panini’s, i. e. ej^kin, devflope, or 
support the latter. That the word ‘Anvlkhyana’ is peculiarly 
applicable to KatySyana's work is also cofinued by the fact that 
this is called Anutantra in the Vakyapadiya.’ For these reasons 
it is clear that Katyayana’s object in composing his work was to 
teaeh grantmar, first, by developing and explaining Papini, and 
then supplementing him, and not “to find fault with him,” as 
the late Prof. Goldsttlcker thought. The Vyakhyana of the work 
of this author directly, and that of Papini indirectly, was what 
Patanjali proposed to himself. He himself explains what the 
duties of one who undertakes this task are. “Not only,” says 
he, “does the division of a Sfltra into the individual words which 
compose it constitute Vyakhyana, but example, counter-example, 
and the words to be understood or supplied, all these taken to¬ 
gether make up V5'akhyana.”* To explain the Vartikas thus in 
detail, to discuss the Sutras, and ocasionly to give supplemen¬ 
tary rules (Isfis) where necessary, was Patanjali’s main object, 
and not to refute Katyayana. 

Now, if we look into the Mahabhasya, we shall find this view of 
the relations of the three Munis amply confirmed. In fact, the 
instances in which there is no refutation of one by another, but 
simply an explanation of the words, or the bearing of the words, 
of the earlier sage by the later one, are so many that it is difficult 
to see how any other view can be maintained. Not to go very 
far for the present, none of the eleven passages quoted above con¬ 
tains or is followed by a refutation, while they all g^ve some expla- 


1, Frc^. Eielliorn’i artioio, Ind. Aatn Vol. V. p. 247, notes. 

WUWT 1 1- P- 1®*. By the way, tbie puMage 
justifies those who ascribe the eiamples contained in the IfShl^hlfya to 
Fatafijali, and draw historical inferences from them with regard to hla age 
and other matters. For we are here told that it is the bnsittess of the 
author of VySkhySna to gire examples. There is httle reason,, thesw to 
supppse that the examples wers hailed ^oyrn fy>p th^ tiipa of PSii(^isa tq 
IEii(7i7ana. 
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oatabnl' Kb. i ejcpl^^nS ,wfay Kityayiiha ^v6s the uses of ^mtiw j 
in No. '2 Katyay^na is spoltcn of as making a ruio calculated to 
ftsttidt' thtf operttieh Of anOjther laid down by himself, fn the 
V^lrtilfea In No. 3, Katyayana tells us that another VSttika of his 
^hlch is likely to supersede Pariini VIII. i. 24, ought not' to do 
so; in the, one ip No. 4 he explains the word AnvadeSa used in 
^pihi fl. 4 * 32; ,ip that jn No. 5 he tells us in what relation the 
w^rds^ kartf and Karmah occuring in Papini III. 3. 127 are to 
bij ^en; in the One in No. 6 he. explains Pahini HI. 3,. 141^ 
&nd a douht that naturally arises; in that in No. 7 he j^ys 
that a Vartika of his should not supersede Paqini IV. 3. 6 ; in 
the one in No. 8 he explains the word Etayoh occuring in Panini 
IV. 3'. 143; in that in No. 9 he tells us that the words Dvi and 
"TVi occuring ill Panini V. i. 30 arc to be taken on to the next 
Sutra only, i. e., they apply to these two Sutras alone; in that in 
No. 10, that'the termination given in the last Sutra is to be 
brought'on to this, and not the one in the previous Sutra; 
and in No. 11 the Vartika explains to what the pronoun Etayoh 
pccurring ini V. 3. 20 refers. 


But let us exainihe the Bhasya more closely. In the Vartikas 
on L 2.' r,' IQltyayana explains that what Paqini means by saying 
that certidn tetininations are and f%li; is, that before those 
terminations, those rules are to be applied to the preceding roots 
that are laid down with reference to such terminations as have act- 
ualty got an Indicatory w ot 4^ in them,- i. e. Paqini attributes the 
properties or to those terminations, though they have 
not got or in them. Before coming to this conclusion, how¬ 
ever, the autborof the yartUus refutes three other ways of 


aaUf^ tldsrafidi the: folbwic^ may be suggested. 

'kAi^ayana then gives isasons why is attributed to some ter- 
,mina^0S,r,im4,.(^^;^,others, and why one same property 
4^ Anw is not, ipratipned.^y^th r^rd to all. In all this Patahjali 
cconfines himself; to a.! detailed explanation of the Yartiks^, and 
theie is no rehttatioD’ofiany Oneof them. 


' dti *1! 4. i^thlern'i^hly One Vartika in'Which Kat^ ex¬ 
plains why the word Anta is qsed in the $Utra, and infe'i^ tbVt In 



pti|^ ip: which technical terms are dpfinedi jthpse terms a'^ify 

only ^e, laminations that may have , been mranpned^. aiid not 
die words:ending with those terminations,-?—!, e;. for iPstance ,( 5 ha 
signifies only the terminations Tara^nd Tama, and. not G^primra 
or Gauritama. Patanjali does not make any adyet^ remark, 
but explains the Vtitika. On HI. 11 . 134, Katyayapa reniarks that 
the last teriPination Ac must be stated generally ’as applicaoie 
to all rootSi because there are such forms as Bhava and Sava. 
Why, theui does Panini lay down the Gana,'Pac and others, 
and teach the addition of the termination to those roots ? Katya- 
yana himself tells us, it is because in this way he may be able to 
add some indicatory letter or Anubandhas to some of the- roots, 
and tPi.prevent the application pf special rules to others. On the 
next Sutra the author of the Vartikas remarks that the termjpa: 
tionKa should be taught as applicable to the roots indicated in the 
Sathi, only when they have a preposition prefixed; for when with: 
out a preposition, the roots have forms made up by the addition of 
another, which necessitates the change of the" vowel to its Gupa. 
Then he himself answers this by saying, “ No, it should not be 
so taught, because we have such forms as Budha and others,” 
i.e., forms made up by the addition of Ka, On III. 2, 123, the first 
two 'Vartikas require that the use of the present tense " (Bhftvanti) 
should be taught in cases which the Sutra is supposed not to in¬ 
clude ; in the lart three, we are told that the Sutra does extend 
to these cases alk), and reasons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

, In all these instances, Katyayana simply gives an AnvJJthyana 
or explanation of the Sutras, and Patanjali agrees with him ; .and 
such instances may be multiplied to any extent. Of course, it 
is not to be denied that often there are adverse criticisms oii 
Papini, and that Patahjali defends him and refutes i.e., 

makes Pratyakhyana as well as Vyakhyana Of the Vartfitas. . But 
Bitanjali not seldom rdutes Papini also, i. e. makes .P!ratyakbyana 
of the Si^tras, the expression ard t!nf^^s«^6at !poeutk^pretty 
ofien.. On the other hand> he often says with :■ regard the 

te. "To show tire'‘nature ‘ tise'Giiett 
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Ck^nentary genertUy as r^rds this subject, I will t 

sitort analyMs of a portion of the Bba$ya on the AAgidhMiU iii 
Ae order in which the Sfltras occur there, not here selecting my 
' instances. ^ 

t. VI. 4. I. Katylyana settles the meaning of the gen.„ 

«ll^; Patanjali does not refute. Katyayana gives the objeas of 
the A^adhikara, and says that that they may be attained other* 
wise than by having such an Adhikara. Patanjali agrees while 
Kaiyata re*establishes that Adhikara. 

2. In (9: VI. 4. 2, Katyayana raises an objection and answers 
it. Patanjali accepts this explanation, but proposes also another. 

3. Intffli^VI. 4. 3, Katyayana justifies the use of ^it^for 
mrilr; Patanjali does not refute. 

4 . &c. VI. 4 . J 2 . Katyayana in the Vartikas explains 

this Sfltra in a manner to avoid the lengthening of the penulti¬ 
mate vowel of necessitated by the §Qtra &c. VI. 

4- IS- 

5. &c. VI. 4. 14. Katyayana finds fault; Patanjali 
agrees. 

6. an^&c. VI. 4. 16. Katyayana finds fault, not explicitly 
but tacitly. Patanjali avoids the objection by re-arranging the Sutra. 
A Vartika on another point is refuted by Patanjali. 

7. &c. VI. 4. 1$. Katyayana shows that if comes 

down to tliis Sotra, ^ must be inserted in the Sutra &c., 

VIII. 2. 36, and it must have jar, i. e. 4^, prefixed to it. This is 
done in that SOtra. The Vartikas therefore explain thati%at 
does come down. Patanjali does not refute. 

8. &c. VI. 4. 22. Katyayana refers to bis ex^natimi 

of the objects of considering a grammatical operation to be 9nl%aF 
^ven unto VI. i. 86, explains the sense of S4W, andgives the objetSs 
of the These last, Patanjali shows, may be anained 

itt* Dtber ways, and thus makes tnvrcini of them. Then objections 
f^ffaja^ediiildhuammued by Katyayana, and answired-by PnaijiU 
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ex^nwg as equivalent to wnatTOTW. Then follows a Vartika 
stating cases in which, when we take this Adh&ara to extend to 
the b^^inni^ of Bhadhikara, we arrive at incorrect forms; and 
another giving other cases when the same result ensues, if we 
take it to extend to the end d* that Adhikara. Patanjali refutes 
these Vartikas by showing that the correct forms, are arrived at, 
whether we take the one or the other as the limit of the Adhikara. 

9. Wir &c. VI. 4. 2}. No Vartikas. 

10. &c. VI. 4. 24. There are five supplementary of 
corrective Vartikas, two of which are refuted by Patafijali. 

11. wnw fT &c. VI. 4. 34. The Vartika is refuted by re-cast* 
ing the Sutra. 

12. &c. VI. 4. 37. VI. 4. 38, as it is, would lead to 
wrong forms. Katyayana therefore proposes to re-cast these two; 
Paunjali does not object. 

13. 1^, &c. VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary Vftrtikas; 
neither refuted by Patanjali. 

14. wtraH &c. VI. 4. 42. Patanjali discusses the connection 
of and in the end divides the Sutra into two, so as to rendei* 
the use of unnecessary. Then follows an explanatory Var¬ 
tika, which is discussed and defended by Paunjali at great length. 

13. Vlt 4. 4$. Paunjali says the word •innRftf' 

might well have been omitted in this Sutra, as unnecessary, 
“ Another *’ says that even the word might be’omitted. 
There is no Vartika. 

tfi, VI. 4. 46. A Karika, very likely by Paunjali 

himself, gives the purposes of this Adhikara; and they are dis¬ 
cussed in deuil afterwards. No Vartikas. 

17, VI. 4. 47. Some explanation by PaufijaU. Then 

follow three Vartikas on a ceruin point, which arc by 

Patcftjali. 

18. VI. 4.48. Vjutika [refotcd by as 

atdent tO'4lt. ■ 

U IB. O. BhaB4ukM> Works, Tol. 1.1 
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19 - QW 19 •* yi< 4- 49< Katyiyana gives undesmiUA dfects 
of taking ^ as two letters Y and A, and of taking it as Y only. 
Patanjali says one may uke it either way; and the faults pointed 
out by Katy&yana are explained away. 

20. #rt^ftVI. 4. 51. Patanjali decides that the word 

in this Sotni is unnecessary, and explains the next Stitra in a 
manner to avoid the objeaions that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4. 55. There is no Vartika. 

21. %% VI. 4. p. Katyayana discusses, and explains 
the reason of using the word here. Patanjali says this-word, 
and even the whole Sutra, might be omitted, and recasts VII. 2. 
26, in a manner to include the sense of this. A Vartika foUows, 
which is refuted. 

22. attiinsfll &c. VI, 4. 55. There are three Vartikas showing 
what rules should be laid down if we should have as an Upadi 

termination, and what if These last are actually laid down 
by Pacini, says Patanjali. 

23. 9f &c. VI. 4. 56. Katyayana brings objections to the 

reading and settles that it should be Patahjali 

does not objea. 

24. ftwW'P VI. 4. 57. atnt should have its indicatory sign 

here, observes Katyayana, to prevent the application of this rule 
to Patanjali applies the Paribha?a &c. and 

refutes the Vartika. 

2J. See. VI. 4. 62. Patanjali discusses at great length 

the relations of the words and Then, in a 

Karika which must be attributed to him, are set forth the purposes 
of attributing to these terminations after these roots. 

This is followed by Vartikas, in the first of which the reason for 
the use of the word is given, and in the second we are told 
that prevails over the Sutra which lays down W9. as a 

substitute for in the precative. The next two provide that 
tl^ substitutes for 19 , f to go, and f to study/ which are used 
b^cre f%9,in the aroist, should not be used here. This/ we/ate 
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told, follows from the context of this SQt», No advei^e remarks 
from Paunjali. 

We thus see {i) that KStylyana explains and supports the'Sfltras, 
sometimes by. raising questions about them and answering them, 
sometimes without resorting to this procedure; (2) that he 
amends riiem, and thus must be understood to criticize them, 
or find fault with them ; and (3) that he supplements them.. 
Patanjali (i) comments on the Virtikas in accordance with his own 
definition of Vyakhyana; (2) agrees with KatySyana; (3) refutes 
him ; (4) recasts Papini’s Sutras; (5) affirms that they, or a word, 
or words in them, are not wanted, even in cases when Katya)rana 
justifies them or defends Panini; (6) discusses and explains SOtras 
or words in them, notwithstanding that there is no Vartika; and 
(7) gives supplementary rules called I§tis, which, however, occur 
very rarely, very little being left for him to do in this respect, by 
predecessors. It will thus appear that in writing the Vartikas, Katya- 
yana dM “mean to justify and to defend the rules of Panini” also, and 
that a Vartika is often "a commentary which explains;” and that the 
Mahabhasya contains such varied matter, arguments of such length, 
so consistent, so well connected, and so subtle, that it by no means 
deserves the title of “a skilful compilation of the views of Pacini’s 
critics and of their refutation by Patanjali;” or of a “mere refuta¬ 
tion of Katylyana;” or of “a synopsis of arguments for and against 
the details of Paijini’s system, or a controversial manual,” The 
only tenable theory is that Katyayana’s work is an edition of Rtpini 
with notes, explanatory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this edition, explaining in detail 
the notes of Katyayana, but discussing at length all points connect¬ 
ed with the system of Panini and with grammar generally, whether 
Katyayana notices them or not, in a manner favourable or other¬ 
wise to his .author. The object of both was the same, viz., to 
teach grammar by following and explaining the system of Panini, 
endeavouring to perfect it, even though this sometimes required 
a.remodelling of his Sotras or their entire refutation, and to com¬ 
plete it by supplying the omissions and bringing up the know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit grammar conveyed therein to their own times. 



THE MAURYArPASSAGE IN THE MAHABHA$YA 

[ From the Indian Antiqpary, 1887, p. ff.] 

lo the fim number of the new Vienna Oriental Journal, just 
received, there is an article by my hemoured friend. Dr. Kielhorni 
in which he brings forward some objections against the interpre¬ 
tation of the Maurya-passage in the MahRbha$ya given by other 
scholars. As I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn invites 
criticism on his observations by saying he would " be glad to 
be corrected by others, ” and that his reason for writing on the 
subject is “ to give others an opportunity of removing hia 
difficulties, ” I will here endeavour, to the best of my ability, 
to answer the difficulties raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of which my friend 
objects, is Yis tv Etih. His objections in this, as well as in the 
other cases, are based on the supposition that the translations 
already given are opposed to the sense that the several expres* 
sions have in other parts of the Mahabha^ya ; and it will be my 
duty to show that my translation, at least, is not so opposed. 
Dr. Kielhorn says that ( excepting, so for as bis observation goes, 
a single passage ) the pronoun Etad in such expressions as Ya 
e$ah, Yad etad, Ya ete, &c., does not refer to something stated 
before ; but expresses a thing well-known, a thing to be met 
with generally in ordinary life. That it has the sense men- 
rioned by him in the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
But this sense it derives from the faa that primarily, it means 
* this; ’ i. e. it denotes ‘ proximity. ’ Now, the world in which 
a man moves and with which he is intimately acquainted, is from 
that point of view regarded by him as being ‘ near;’ i. e. hatfing 
proximity. Hence, everybody in that world is spoken of, as 
‘this’ I ( t ) but this is not the only way in which things coriie 
to have nearness or proximity. They may become near beauise 
hey are actually before one; m:, in the CRse of a writer, 
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beeause be has just meatkmed them> or (3) is going to memioii 
them. Dr. Kielhora has given instances from the Mahahha^, 
in which Etad with Yad has the first sense. I will giye others in 
which it has the two other senses. Two of my instances have 
Idam for Tad • which, however, makes no difference whatever. 

a. Vol. 1 . p. 10, 1 . I j Ye capy ete bhavato prayiikta 
abhimatah iabda &c. The words alluded to here have been 
given by Patafijall before, at the beginning of the argument. 

b, Vol, I. p. 31, last line. Ya esa bhavata varoanam 
arthavattajath hetur upadist6’rthavanto varna, &c. This Hetu 
has been given before and is here repeated. 

c, Vol. II, p. 86, 1 . 3. Ya ete saiiijnayam vidhiyante tesu 
Sec, These have been mentioned just before. 

d, Vol. II. p. 19, 1 .19. Yad etat trntracor grahaijam &c. 
The Satra in which the affixes here spoken of occur, has been 
quoted just before. 

e. Vol. II. p. 326,11. 19. Na vai§a yukto vipratisedho yo’yam 
ano mayataf ca. The Vipratisedha has been given in the last 
but one Vamika. 

f. Vol. III. p. 238, 1 . 9. Yat tv idaih Vamikakirah pathati See. 
What is referred to by Idam has been mentioned before, and is 
here repeated. 

Vol. II. p. 139, 1 . 19. Vepi hy ete’ta uttaraih pratyayab 
$i;yanta See. Ete refers to the terminations that follow. 

Here there are five instances in which Etad with Yad> and two 
in which Idam with Yad, denote 'proximity* to the passage in 
which they occur. In six of these cases, the pronoun refers to 
things mentioned before; and in one, to things mentkmed after¬ 
wards. And I dare say a good many more instances \ will be 
found, if a diligent search is made (01 them. I do not see why 
Paunjali should not» in the nature of things, use Etad to denote 
this soyrt of proximity, and restria himself to that conceived to 
9«ist in things well-known us. And the ex|>ressi(Ki^ or its 
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seveUl'iseiiies, sire by no ttteans peooHar to Pitafiiali, but are tO' 

Ipimd ia tbe ki^^e itself. The following instances occur 
lei me M the present moment; and doubtless a long list can be 
made out if necessary 

Yeyadi prete vicikitsa manu§ye,—Katba-Upani$ad ( 3 or i) 

Ya e§a snpte?u jigarti &c.—Ibid(i) 

Yoyam yogas tvaya proktah>—Bhagavadgiti, Ch. 6, v. 33. (a) 

Yad etad anumatapaih nlma tad atinisphalam,—Kadambari (i) 

. Yoyath baddho yudhi parikaras tena vo &c.—Uttara-Rama- 
cailta—^Act. V. (2) 

Yenftnena jagatsu Khandaparaiur, &c.—Viracarita Act 11 . (2). 

Yah punar ayam ante’paro vikalpa&c. Saihkara-Bha$ya, Vol. I, 
(Bibl- Ind.) p, 434,1. 2. (2) 

So that it does not appear to me that there is anything pecu* 
liar to Patahjali in this respect. He has used the expression 
under notice in those senses in which it is used elsewhere. 
Thus : Yas tv etah : in the Maurya passage^ may, if the context 
require it, be taken to refer to some of the images already men* 
tioned. 

Now as to the word Saihprati. Purakalpa means 'ancient 
dme,’ a time so remote that nobody has a definite conception of 
it, and Adyatve, as opposed to it, signifies 'modem times.’ But 
this is not the sense we require in the present passage, accor* 
ding to my translation. For tbe Maurya family became extina 
only ■ about thirty-five years before Patanjali wrote, 
according to . Prof. ’ Goldstficker’s view and mine ; and 
consequently the time when it reigned dmnot be spoken of 
as Purakalpa. The word Saihprati denotes 'now’, as opposed to 
a past time which is definite and not very remote; and this is 
exaaly the sense irequked in the passage under discussion. Dr. 
Kidhom, however, is led to think>-ftom some of the instances 
quoted hy, him, that the past time, implied by the present which 
the wt^rSaihpniti denotes, must refer to ihe same thin^ as that 
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the present condition of which is expressed by that word. . But 
this is by no means necessary. For Nivasa (Vol. II. p. 314, 1 . 7) 
is spoken of by Patanjali as the place where one lives now; while 
Abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived. Here the past 
time implied by the word Saihprati or ‘now,’ is not the past .of 
the man whose present NivJsa is spoken of; but refers to' his 
ancestors. And even the sense attached to the word by Dr, 
Kielhorn does not go entirely against my interpretation of the 
passage. We shall only have to suppose that the images- now 
under worship were the same as those sold by the Mauryas, and 
not like them, or belonging to the same class with them. But 
this view I have rejected, after considerable deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of which Dr.' Kielhorn dis¬ 
cusses, is Prakalpitah. He thinks that Prakalpayati means ‘to 
fashion or make one thing out of another,’ ‘to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something else;’ and that it is 
equivalent to Nirvartayati. I feel no hesitation in saying that 
this sense does not appear to me to be at all appropriate, whether 
in the Mahabha$ya or elsewhere. In the expressions in which 
the genitive is spoken of as Prakalpita, is the genitive really 
produced ? In grammar we speak of the Utpatti or production of 
a termination, when it is applied to a base which did not possess 
it before, as the accusative is Utpanna after the noun Kata and the 
termination kta after the root kr ( Vol. I. p. 441, 11 . 3 » 4 )- 
the genitive so produced here and, if it is, why should Patanjali 
never use in the innumerable places where the phrase occurs, the 
word Utptdayati, as he does in these cases, or Nirvartayati, instead 
of Prakalpayati ?' And how are we to translate the phrase :• Aou- 
svirah sthani yapam anunasikam prakalpayati ( Vol, I. p. 16 )? 
that an original Anusvtra produces a Yap to be Anunasika ? 
How can we produce a thing such as a pot to be red ? The 
word produce or Utpatti is out of place here; we can only say 
that an additional quMity Anunasikatva is given to an existing 
thing Yap. ,^ain, When Patafijali says that the general rule 
operates after having Prakalpita the scope (^ the apboial'ndc'^Vol. 
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I. j>. 465 , 1. 2 ; Vol. n. p. 127, l 5X does he mean "after 
having produced the scope of the special rule ? ” Is not "after 
having devised, arranged, or assigned scope to the special rule,” 
the proper translation ? And, using the root in its primitive or 
noB<ausal from, when Patahjali says : Vyapadeio na prakalpate 
Vol. I. p. 61, 1 . 21), [^does be mean “the appellation or des- 
-cription is not produced” ? Is not “ the description does not 
fit,” the proper sense here ?” When he says : Sam 4 nyavi^e§au na 
prakalpete: if what is general may become particular, and what 
is particular, general, he does not mean that Simanya and Viie§a 
are not 'produced,’ but that they do not “ fit each other ” the 
relation‘does not hold,’‘is not intelligible,’ 'not proper’; (Vol. 
I. p. 172, 1 . 3). Avakaiab praklptah (Vol. II. p. 297, 1 . 14) means 
the scope of the rules alluded to has been ‘ devised,’ ‘arranged’ or 
‘determined,’ not ‘produced.’ So also when Nigrahapam is said to 
be Se$apraklptyartham (Vol. III. p. 159, 1 .1), the sense cannot be 
that N! is used in VI.3.43 for producing ^$a; for§e$a is not to be 
produced or transformed. The word occurs in the very next Sotra ; 
and being a relative term equivalent to, remainder’ or ‘residue,’ it 
can have no sense if Ni, with reference to which it is the residue, is 
not admitted in VI. 3. 43. So then Se§apraklptyartham means 
‘for making §e§a fit in with, answer to, of correspond with 
something else,’ for giving an intelligible sense to the word. 
Again, if Patanjali meant by Prakalpayati the same thing as 
Mirvartayati, why does he, fond as he is of the former word, not 
use it when he has occasion to speak of the production of a 
Ghata or a Kata, or of Odana, but use Nirvaruyati or Karoti only ? 
Thus he speaks of the Nirvrtti of things which arc made, not 
Pniklpti; makes a man say to a potter Kuru ghatam, not Pra 
kalpaya ghatam (Vol. I. p. 7, 11 . 2 and 3 from bottom), uses the 
expressions Odanaih nirvartayati, not Odanam prakalpayati (Vol. 
I, p. 332, 1 . t8), and Kataifa karoti. Katath kuru, Gluiteth kuru 
acveod times (Vol. I. pp. 440 and 441 j Vtd. iH. p. 56, 1. 8) 
4w 4 hW Kfliaifa pialialpayaii, 



The central idea expressed by the root VKlp is that of a plan, 
system, arrangement, device, mutual fitness or consistency. 
*rhe genitive is'Prakilpita by ■ the ablative in the place of the- 
nominative in virtue of Papini’s rule: Tasmad ity uttarasya : i.e., 
it is devised, arranged for, led to by a It^ical necessity or condi¬ 
tions of propriety, and has thus to be understood. The original 
Anusvaro yapam anunasikam prakalpayati,i.e., ‘devises or arranges 
that the Yap which takes its place should be nasal.’ The Anus- 
vara is a reason why the substituted Yap should be nasalized. 
The general rule devises, arranges or plans out the scope of the 
special rule from the whole available region, and then operates 
(in the part that remains). Similarly in all the other instances 
given above, it will be seen that fitness, propriety, devising or 
planning is the sense involved. It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the Prakalpaka is, or involves, a 
reason or a principle which justifies, explains, or determines 
something else, and makes the Prakalpaka fit in with or answer 
to the Prakalpita; while that which is Nirvaruka produces a 
thing that did not exist before, and possesses volunury agency 
only. Thus then, in the pas^ge under discussion, the images 
. were devised, fitted, or made to answer by the Mauryas who 
wanted gold, i.e., to answer or fit in with their desire for gold, 
just as 6e$a answer to or fits in with Ni in VI. 5.43, or Vise$a 
with Samlnya, or the Vyapade^a (description or appellation) with 
the nature of the thing alluded to; the genitive with the pre¬ 
vious ablative or the following locative, the Anun&sikatva with 
the Anusvata and the province of the general rule with that of 
the special rule. In other words, they were used as means fit 
fcMT t^ errd, the attainment of gold. 





A SiJFPfcfeMENTAJlV NC^TE 6N THE MAURYA-PASSA6«‘ 
IN THE MAHABHASYA. 

[ F«om: the Indian Anhqidary, Volume XVI, 1887, p.'i72 f. J 

Id connection with my previous note on the Maurya-Passage 
in the Mahabh 9 i$ya, at page 156^. above/ I find that I have 
three more passages to quote, of the use of Etad or Idam with 
Yad; and it also appears to me desirable to put on record the full 
original passage,^ which is the subject of discussion, in order that 
the readers of this Journal may have it for easy reference in 
understanding the point that is at issue. 

The original passage, which is Patahjali’s comment on 
PlDini V. 3, 99, runs:— 

Apa^ya ity ucyate tatredaih na sidhyati Sivah Skando Vi^akha 
M I Kim k^uam l Mauryair hirapyarthibhir archah prakalpitah 1 
Btiavet tasu na syad I Yas tv etal? samprati pojarthas tasu 
bfaa^^yati 1 

And the following are my additional instances in which Etad 
or Idam, with Yad, refers to things occurring before or to be 
mentioned afterwards:— 

Vol. II. p. in, 1 . 18. Ye’py eta ita uttaram pratyayal? 
^i$ahta &c. 

VqI. III. p. 277, 1 . 7. Ayukto’yaih viprati§edho yory»*h 
fiamsyettvottvaypl ca. 

Vol. III. p. 385, 1. 2. Yeymit sepadasaptiliRlyafyMiBktan* 
taitasyim ayam &c. 

I have stated in my previous note that I have rejected, after 
considerable deliberation, the view that the images spoken of in 


l..Tbat ia the Indian Antiquwy Volnma ZVI, 1 M 7 . K. K V. 
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tire |M99age 8s imder won^p «ow, ^ere ctie siine «s tKose miH 
tbe Mauryas. As, however, the revered Ehr. B 5 htlin|^ ^reei|Mi 
if I nindeistand him right, to favour that view m his 
*zur Beilegung,’ &c., I must give my reasons. They are ‘thhie 
If the images, 6iva, Skanda and VUSkha, were the saitte as'fhoiie 
sold or “introduced” by the Mauryas, Pawniili would laivc 
indicated the same by some exfHTssion in the sentence Mauryait 
hirauy^hibhir, &c. The pronoun ’nisu in the nen sentence, 
and Eta^ in the one that fdllows it, will both have to be uiken 
as referring to the same images. The same images cannot he 
spoken of as ‘those’ and ‘these’; and to remove this inconsisiency, 
we shall have to|understand Tlsu as equivalent to Tadanlm sO as to 
bring out the sense, that the rule about the dropping of Ka was 
not applicable to these images at the time when they were sold 
or introduced by the Mauryas. But the demonstrative Tad 
cannot by itself be so understood. According to Dr. BohtHnjg^'S 
way of looking at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all, the object of Patanjali being simply to cast a reflec¬ 
tion on the Mauryas. This is not proper. Patanjali always 
makes out a grammatical point; and the point made out accord* 
ing to the view under discussion, as it appeared to me when I 
rejected it, is, that, in framing the names of idols under worship, 
we have not to look to the fact that they were sold before they 
were used for worship. But this point is almost evident, and 
is more appropriately made out, if necessary, by speaking of 
ordinary manufacturers as selling images which are afterwards 
used for worship. The point according to the view which I 
have accepted, is this;—Panya has two senses, “something that 
has the possibility of being sold” and “something that is ex¬ 
posed for sale.” The idols, Siva, &c., which are under worship 
now possess the possibility of being sold, because idols under 
worship were sold by the Mauryas. But, though they possess 
the possibility of being sold, they are not actually exposed for 
sale. Paoini’s rule applies to idols of the latter description, and 
pot uf th e fomre r. ’Pre distincthm hetwi?en th^i wp 
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word Pai?ya,Atid its graummiioal effect, cannot he iUu$uated 
by. ndfing instances of,tlw sale of idols unider actnal 
,worship; and since ordinaty.manufacturers do not do that, 
Patanjali, knowing that the Mauryas had done it, makes use. of 
the fact for the purposes of his g^mmatical exposition. The 
word Etah is not superfluous in my translation as Dr. Bdhdingk 
thinks; for, it is used for pointing out the idols under discussion, 
§iva, Skanda, Vi^kha, as contrasted with the idols sold by the 
Mauryas. All this 1 have explained at length in my Second 
fleply to Dr. Peterson on the Date of Paunjaliand especially 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage. It will be seen that, 
even according to my view, the, passage shows that Patanjali 
flourished but a short time after the Mauryas. For he remembers 
rather an unimporunt incident with regard to the princes of that 
dynasty; and the word Samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicate'present time’ as contrasted, not with a remote past 
time—Adyatve is the word which has that sense—but with a 
past time fairly near to the person who uses the word. 


|. It it printtd uttr in this Volnins.—( N. B. C. 
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THE DATE OF PATANJALI, No, I; BEING THE FIRST 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR PETERSON. 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVI, 1885, p. *99 ]• 

The Paper was read before the Society on May let, 1885, 

The late Professor GoIdstQcker,* from the examination of a 
passage occurring in Patahjali’s Mahabha§ya, or the great commen¬ 
tary on KitySyana’s Virtikas, i. e., short critical dicta on Pitjinis 
Grammatical Sfltras, arrived at the conclusion that the author of 
the great commentary lived in the middle of the second century 
before Christ. From another passage, the evidence afforded by 
which is totally of a different kind, I arrived, more than twelve 
years ago, at precisely the same conclusion. Two other pass¬ 
ages in the work and everything else of a historical nature occur¬ 
ring in it harmonize with our conclusion ; and it has now been 
accepted by a good many scholars. Professor Peterson* of 
Elphinstone College has recently called it in question, and is in¬ 
clined to refer Patanjali to the time of Skandagupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty who was reigning in 146 of the Gupta Era*. This date 
corresponds, according to what I consider to be unimpeachable 
evidence as regards the initial date of the Gupta Era, to 465 a. 0., 
but according to others it corresponds to 336 a. d. and 313 a. d. 
Professor Peterson asserts that “ recent speculation ” has been 
“slowly but surely” referring Patanjali to this date. One 0* 
the references he gives in support of this assertion is to the 
following statement of I-tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, given by 
Professor Max Mailer in his Note on the Renaissance’: ‘‘There is 

1. In the article on The AnoitySlariikSra of Ksemendra, erith a note 
ontbeDate ofPatafijali read by Prof, Peterson before the Bombay 
Branch cf the Royal Asiatic Society on the 6th of March 188S, and 
published in the Journarof that Society, Volume XVI, 1885, pp. 18?ff« 
The note on the Date of Patailjali appears at pp* 181 ff.—tN. B. U.J 
8 . Oeoeral Ounningham^s Arch. Report, Vol. XIL p. 88. 

The Note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature was omil^ 
frnm the subsequent editions of ^hat work, as alto from thq CoHiN?^ 
Jld^iqn qf MttUer’s Works. B. UJ 
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a cwimentary on it (the V|tti Setra, i. e. the ), 

emiifcd Cflrni, containing 24,000 Slokas; it is a work of the 
leaMed Patanjali.” To speak of Patanjali’s MahakhS^a as a 
oMEmemary on the Kiiika is to speak something that is absurd. 
'1‘he author of the Ka^ika himself tells us that his work is based, 
among other works, on the Bha^ya, which can be no other than 
tlie Mahabha$ya of Patahjali, and there is internal evidence at 
every step to show that it is based on that work. And there can 
he nn question whatever that the Mahabh2$ya is not a commemy 
o& the Ksiiki. The absurdity of the statement is also patent trom 
what I-tsing himself sutes with regard to the dates of the several 
gtt^Bmarians. Jayaditya, the authoi of the Vjtti Sutra, i. e., the 
IQUIka, according to Professor Max MUller, died thirty years 
before I-tsing wrote, or about 660 a. d., while Bhartfhari, the 
author of a commentary on the Mahlbha§ya, died forty years 
before^ or about 650 a. d., so that the author of the Kasika died 
t«i years after the author of a commentary on a commentary on 
his own work; that is, he was so fortunate as to have these two 
huge and very learned works, written in elucidation of his own 
during his own lifetime by men who died before him. 
And yet this is the evidence that, according to Professor Petetaon 
is “ slowly but surely ” referring Patanjali to a date much later 
than that assigned to him by Professor GoldstUcker aad iny« 
self. When I-tsing speaks of Patahjali’s work as a commentary 
on the Vftti Sutra and of Jayaditya as the author of the Vrtti 
Sutra, he is confounding the Vartika Sutras of Katyayana with 
the Kaiika or some work of Jayaditya, or has been mis-under- 
stood and mis-translated. 

Professor Peterson’s other reference is to the verses quoted as 
frQitt Papini in the several anthologies noticed by him in his Re¬ 
ports on the Search for Mantisaipts during the last two years. 
vm verses are precisely similar in character to those to whic^ 
dalp between ^00 and 1,000 A. O. have been assigned; and 
hl^liibre he says, “ it is impossible to admit a gap<of a thonsand 
^ears between them.” He therefore brings Pai^ini down to 
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that period. He does not deny the possibility riiere be{fl|| two 
Pitiinis. But he thinks “■ there is no evidence for such a Ai||f^si- 
tion.” If the similarity between the verses atmbuted to Pamni 
and others is a sufficient reason for referring both to the same 
period^ ought not the utter dissimilarity between them and the 
language of the SOtras, as well as the great difference between the 
Sanskrit the rules of which the Sfitras give and the Sanskrit of 
the verses, to be considered a reason sufficiently urgent for as¬ 
signing to the Sutras a period separated by a long interval from 
that in which the verses were written ? If the argument based 
on the similarity is valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally 
so; and as I proceed, 1 shall show that the latter is so powerful, 
and there are so many circumstances which harmonize only with 
the conclusion deducible from it, that the only option left to us 
is to suppose that the Panini of the verses was altogether a dif¬ 
ferent man from the Great Grammarian. It does not advance 
the ause of research to forget the points clearly made out by 
Goldstacker more than twenty years ago. A substance of his 
arguments and my expansion of them I have given in my Early 
History of the Decan, and since the matter is of importance in 
the present discussion I quote it here‘ 

Professor Goldsttlcker has shown from an examination of 
the Vartikas, that certain grammatial forms are not noticed by 
Papini but are taught by Katyayana, and concludes that they did 
not exist in the language in Pajiiini’s time. I have followed up 
the argument in my lectures’ "On the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, ” and given from the Vartikas several ordinary in¬ 
stances such forms. From these one of two conclusions 
only is possible, viz., either that Papini was a very careless and 
igporant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in the 
language in his time. The Erst is of course inadmissible, where- 

1. BhaDdarintr'tOolleoted Woriti, Talume HI, p. 14£ [DfJIi'D.] 

1 W41iio' Pitilologlcwl LMtona oaSaartrit dfea., Sdittea 1H4, 
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foiei^’te^nd must be accepted. 1 have also s^own from a 
passa||e% the introduction to Patahjali’s Mahtbha^yaj that verbal ^ 
fonfns such as those of the Perfect which are taught by Pftpini 
as found in the Bhasa or current language, not the Chandasa or 
obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time of Katyayana 
and Patahjali, and participles had come to be used instead.. 
ProfeSsOr Goldstilcker has also given a list of words used by 
Papini in his Sstias in g sense.which became obsolete in the 
time of Katyayana and has shown what portion of Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature did not probably exist in Papini’s time but was known to 
Katya3rana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifible con¬ 
clusion that the time that had elapsed between Papini and 
Katyayana was so great that certain literary works which either 
did not exist in Panini’s time or w’ere not old to him came to be 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those which were old 
toPapini.” 

To this I may now add, what I showed in the Preface to ray 
Second Book of Sanskrit* seventeen years ago, that according to 
Papihi’s rules the Aorist expresses ( i ) past time generally, or 
the simple completion of an action, ( 2 ) the past -time of this 
day and not previous to this day and ( 3 ) recent past time; and 
thus resembles in every respect the English Present Perfect. 
But in the later language the distinaion between that tense and 
the other two past tenses is set aside and the Aorist is used 
exactly like these. Now, the language of the verses asaibed to 
Papini and generally the language of what Professor Max Mailer 
calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
of Katyayana and Patahjali, and is the language of parti<-ipl<>s 
instead of verbs; and even from theirs it differs in making ex¬ 
tensive use of compounds and neglecting the distinction bet¬ 
ween the Aorist and the other past tenses. The Sanskrit of Pa- 
pini’s time is more archaic than that of Katyaysma’s time, an d 
Papini’s rules are nowhere meu’e scrupulously observed in 

‘Sir B. G. Bhsndwkar’f Oottcotad Wedn, VoIhim 11^ pagedlM. 
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sttdh an ancient work as the Aitareya BrkhmaQa.* The many 
forms and expressions ^hich he teaches, and which must have 
existed in the kngiiage, are nowhere found in the later literature; 
while specimens of them are to be seen in that BtUbma^a and 
l&e works. Between therefore the archaic lai^age of the 
SQtras and the language which Pacini calls Bha^a and of which 
he teaches the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of 
the Renaissance period on the other, there is such a wide 
difference that no one will ever think of attributing a work 
written in the style and language of this period to the Great 
Grammarian. I have in my first lecture* assigned Yaska and 
Papini to the same period of Sanskrit Literature ; and therefore, 
in my opinion, the style and manner of a work written by 
Pacini, the grammarian must resemble those of the Nirukta ; 
but in the few verses attributed to Papini there is no such 
resemblance whatever. Should the entire work be discovered and 
found as a whole to be written in an archaic style, there will be 
time enough to consider its claim to be the work of Pa^iini; but 
at present we must reject that advanced on behalf of these 
artificial verses. 

I will here briefly state the other arguments I have elsewhere 
used to prove Pacini’s great antiquity. In the Early History 
of the Deccan’ I have mentioned that while in the Stttras of 
Papini there are a great many names of places in Afghanistan, 
Panjab, and Northern India, there is none of any situated in 
Southern India. But Katyayana inserts such names in his 

1.1 baT« Shawn this, so far as the Aorlst is ooneivned, in the pMfaoe 
to my Seeond Book of Sanskrit, and I learn from DK Sielhorn that one of 
hi* Clorman pupils has raoently done the same as regards the cases, in 
hi* dissertation for his Ph, D. 

I> See the Wilscn ntilolQCieal Leotures for 1177, printed separately, 
Bmbay 1914 p. SO. These Wilson Fhilologioal Series 1877, at* also now 
hrintsdlnSir B. G. Bhahdatkbr’s Oolleoted Worics in V<Anme tV. 

8 . That it Sir R. G.' Bhandaricar's C!oll*eted Works, Volnms HI, 
pagellt 
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emimdb^pnsipf the SQtm> and from this drcnittstafice I have 
ppacluded, as GoldscOcker has 4 one ^ other cases» thit Soudiem 
India was unknowh to the Aiiriis of the North idi the time of 
papini, while it. was known in ihe time of Kitftyana. The 
A^oka Inscriptions contain f gopd nsany names of pUces in tl^ 
Sooth, which shows that die i^as were familUr with that part 
of the country in his time, i. e. in the middle cif the third 
century before Guist. Pinmi therefore miut hive flourished 
before the third century at least. In a paper published in the 
first number of the Indi^ Antiquary' I have given reasons for 
identifying a town the name of ^hgala, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, |rith Sankala mentioned by Panini under 
IV. a. 75. Sankida imerefore existed in Papini’s time, which it 
could not have dc^e if he lived after Alexander the Great.- 
Paoini must therefore have flourished before him. In a review, 
of this paper* Professor Weber sutes that certain Greek geogra.- 
phers speak of tfee existence of a town of that" name even after 
the time of Alexander. But I believe it is x town of the name 
of 3 akala that, they mention, and ^akala, we Imow, was a flou¬ 
rishing town in Panjab up to a very late period, and was different 
from Saftgala which was situated to the east of the Ravi, while 
Dikaia was ntuated to the west. Ptolemy mentions Sagala 
which must be Sakala and not Sankala, as it wants the nasal. 
$iduda is mentioned in the Mahabharata as tiie capital of the 
Madras, by Patanjali under Pacini IV. 2. 104, and in the 
form of Sagala in Pali Buddhistic books such as the Milinda- 
panho. It appears to have been the capital of the Indo-Bactrian 
princes, since Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning’ at 
that place. But Sahkala is not mentioned in any Indian work , 
or Sangala by any Greek writer, in a manner to show that it 
existed after the time of Alexander. Sakala was an old city, and 
appears to have been re-built by an Indo-Bactria;n king and cdUed 
Euthydemia. Ptolemy gives this as another name of ^aga!^., 

' i. Friaiadia thiB vdame paKMlOt^lOTk ( 
t. Bm aboT*. ( N. B. U. 1 
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D3nuisty, dated 326, a translation of which was published by me 
in that same ifttmber/ and a Nigarl Transcript in the tenth 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, puns on the technical 
terms of PSpiiii'are used in describing a king, who is represented 
as thoroughly versed in the Tantra or art of the Silaturiya, as 
well as ip that of government. By the ^laturiya is,*of course, 
meant Papini, he being a native of the town of datura. Such 
a use of the name of Papini and of his technical terms argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of 
the writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would , not 
have bepn possible unless he had for a very long time been in 
undisputed possession of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit 
Literature. Now the date 326 refers to the Gupta-Valabhi Era 
and corresponds according to my view to 643 A. D., and accord* 
ing to the views of others to 493 and 516 A. D. Thus then in 
the first half of the seventh century or about the end of the fifth, 
Papini was an author of established repute, with whom every*- 
body was familiar, and consequently, even then, of great anti¬ 
quity. Hiuen Tsiang mentions Papini, the author of the 
grammar, as having been born at Salatura. Five hundred years- 
after the Nirvapa pf Buddha, he tells us, an Arhat converted ^ 
boy at Salatura whom he saw undergoing chastisement at ‘the* 
hands of his teacNr for not learning his lessons in Papini’s 
grammar. In connection with the Arhat’s observation that the 
Rsi Papini had compiled the Sabdavidya, the teacher said that 
the children of the town revered his eminent qualities, and that a 
statue erected to his memory still existed at Salatura. The Arhat 
thereupon told the teacher that the boy whom he' had been 
chastising was Papini himself, who'had come into the world 
again to study the holy doctrine cA the Tathagata. As Papini 
he had wasted a vigorous intellect in studying worldly literature 


i Sir R. O, Bb»tt4»rkar*9 OoU«ot«d Wwka; Volume ni. p,S14ff. 
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titid cboiposing heretical treatises, and therdEote had, since that 
titne, run through cydes of continued births. This boy there¬ 
fore had no dipacity for the study of gramimr. Frtnn this it is 
idearthat> according to the Buddhistk traditkm prevalent in 
Kitten Tsiang’s time, i.e., in the first half of the seventh century, 
die length of time that elapsed between Phoini and the end of 
the fifth century after the Nirvina, was compuuble by cydes 
(^ continued births. And the “ recent speculation ” also that 
Professor Peterson qieaks of, instead of modernizing Panini, 
tends in the same direction. For, we now know that Bhartrhari 
lived before 650 A. D., and from the account that he gives of 
the fate of the Mahabhasya, it appears, as I shall mention further 
on more particularly, that that work was written several cen¬ 
turies before him. And Papini, of coturse, must have lived a 
long time before Patanjali, the author of the Mahabha^ya. A 
very large variety of arguments such as these dearly prove 
Kinini’s hi^ antiquity. The modem verses, therefore, attribut¬ 
ed to him must be r^arded as written by another author of 
that time. 

In his Second Report, Professor Peterson quotes a verse ascrib¬ 
ed to Rajaiekhara in which Papini, the author of the grammar, 
is represented to be the author of a poem entitled Jambuvatijaya. 
tie also speaks of Professor Aufrecht’s having seen it stated in an 
anonymous verse that ^he poet P^pipi was the son of Dak$!. 
In themselves both these statement prove nothing as to the age 
of Papini. The great Grammarian may have been a poet, and 
may have written a work called Jambuvatijaya. But if the 
verses brought to light are from that work and consequently 
tjie work is of the nature of those belonging to the period of 
the Renaissance then at once the tradition which represents the 
author ot that work to be the same as the author of the A$ta- 
dhyayi must be rejected as conflicting with the dOarest evidence, 
internal as well as external. It is a tmdition the same nature 
as that which represents the author oi the Nalodaya to be the 
same as the author of SakuntaU, or which refers KiUbjilsa to thp 
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fir« century before the Christian era, or which makes Kalidasa 
and Bhavabboti contemporaries, or which identifies Hala with 
Kuntala, and both with ^livahana. 

This, then, is what comes of the “ recent speculation ” which 
is “ slowly but surely ” referring Patanjali to the fifth century 
of the Christian era. And if I can show that the evidence on 
which the author of the Mahlbha^ya is referred to the iniddle 
of the second century before Christ not only remains totally 
un-shaken by anything that Professor Peterson has directly urged 
against it, but is corroborated by facts, recently brought to light, 
the Professor’s “ recent speculation ” will be utterly powerless 
by itself to modernize Pariini and his commentators. Professor 
Peterson himself sees this, and hence he makes only a passing 
allusion to it, and does not bring it forward prominently. 

The first thing against which Professor Peterson directs his 
attack is the statement of Kalhapa,* the chronicler of Kalmir, 
that Candracarya and others introduced the study of the Mahi- 
bha§ya into that country in the reign of Abhimanyu. His state¬ 
ment is considered as deserving of no credit, on the general 
ground that the part of the Rajatarafigipi where it occurs is, 
according to the Professor, full of improbabilities. In regard to 
such a professedly historical work as the Rajtarafigini the correa 
principle to go upon is, in my opinion, to accept such statements 
as are not improbable in themselves, and do not go against 
stronger and more reliable evidence. If we adopt the principle 
laid down by Professor Peterson, we shall have to reject every¬ 
thing that is said in this part of the work, even his statement 
that Kasmir was ruled over a little before this time by three 
princes of Tura$ka extraction, Hu$ka, Ju$ka, and Kani$ka. But 
Inscriptions and coins prove this statement of Kalhatta to be true, 
and confiirmation of this nature shows that he is entitled to our 
credit, except, I repeat, in those cases where stronger evidence 
proves him to be wrong. And in the present ca^ not only is 
here nothing that goes against his statement, but the passage in 

} BS^wtara^iyl, 1. IM, Bombay SoilM. |N. B. U.| 
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Bhart^sri’s Vakyapadiya confums it, since, there also, we are 
told that CandracJiya revived the study of the Mahabha$ya. 
Of course) Bhartrhari does not say that Gmdradlrya did that in 
the reigi^ of Ahhimanyu ; but since the main portion of the 
statemept is (xtnfirmed, it is in every way reasonable that we 
should believe in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says 
that Kalbapa's authority is the statement in the Vakyapadlya, 
but this is a mere assumption, and the fact that Bhaitrhari does 
not me^fion the name of Abhimanyu would rather show that 
it was q^t the Vakyapadiya that Kalhaqa followed. In another 
place tb^. Rajatarangipi states’ that a subsequent king, Jayapi^a, 
who is ^d to have reigned from 755 A. D. to 786 A. D., re- 
introdq^^d the study of the Mahabha$ya which had ceased to be 
studied jn his realm. The word flri^Etir which occurs in the 
verse and signifies “ cut off,” “ interrupted,” and which, conse¬ 
quently, I have translated by “ ceased to be studied, ” shows 
that the Mahabhasya continued to be studied in Kaimir for some 
time after Candracarya had revived its study, but had fallen intii 
disuse in that country. Hence it was that Jayapi^a brou|^t 
Pauditas from other parts of India, and re-introduced the siidy 
of the book. For this statement, also. Professor Peterson thinks 
the passage in the Vakyapadiya to be Kalhaqa’s authorit]^, and 
believdathat the author of the Ka^mir chronicle diviwd the 
passa§^ into two parts, and assigned Candracarya to the feign of 
Abhiman}!! for greater glory ” of that monarch. But why^ he 
should be so partud to that monarch, removed as hd was from 
his time by centuries, it is difficult to conceive. The Professor 
thinks this latter statement of Kalhapa about JaySpida’s revival 
of the study of the Mahabha§ya ** to be far mofe deserving of 
credit, ” and understands by that cessation of the study 

of the work in the whole of India and not in Ka^mlr alone, 
from which, according to the Vakyapadiya, Cahdraekrya had 
(recently ? ) rescued ” it. For these several assumptions, how¬ 
ever, the Professor gives no grounds, and u> me this looks like 
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a process of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history. But in this way Professor Peterson fells utiawares into 
a trap which he has prepared for himself. He e'\d 4 ®ntly seems 
to think that the revival of the study of the Mahabhl?ya by Can- 
drJcarya, mentioned by Bhartrhari, took place in about 75 5 A.D., 
in the reign of Jayapida; but Bhartrhari, who mentions the 
fact, died, according to I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, about the 
year 650 A. D.; so that according to the Professor’s reading of 
history Bhartrhari makes mention of a fact that took place about 
105 years after his death! Thus then Kalhapa did not assign 
one part of what took place in the time of Jayapida to Abhi- 
manyu’s reign “ for the greater glory ” of that monarch, and 
not only is there nothing that conflias with that author’s placing 
Canditcarya in the reign of Abhimanyu, but all that we know 
is in perfect harmony with it. Hence the statement of Kalhai^a 
must be accepted. Now, when Abhimanyu reigfned it is some¬ 
what diiEcult to determine, since the Ka^mir chronolt^ of 
this early period is not clear. Abhimanyu, according to Kalhapa, 
got possession of the Ka^mlr throne after the thrte Turuska or 
Indo-Scythian princes. Kaniska, the first of thbse, is referred 
to the first century, and is by some considered td be the founder 
of the Saka era which begins in 78 A. D. On -this supposition 
the last of these princess reigned up to about 178 A. D. But 
I am inclined, (Or reasons elsewhere given,* to place Kani?ka 
about a century later, so as to bring the last Indo*Scythian prince 
about the end of the third century.* Thus the study of the 
Mahabha§ya was revived by Candricarya about the end of the 
third century at the latest. 

Professor Peterson next discusses the sense of the passage in 
the Mahabhasya in which the name Maurya occurs. This has 
been understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over 
Pataliputra and the whole of Northern India at the end of the 

L Eariy i^Utory of £i»Man, p. 80is8irR.Q. Bbaadwrkar’ft Oolleotod 
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fourdi And in the third century before Quist. Professor Peter¬ 
son criticises Professor Goldstticker’s translation, says that no 
contrast between the Mauryas and common people, which he 
thinks led GoldstQcker to understand the dynasty by that name, 
is here meant, and takes the word Maurya to mean a guild or 
caste of idol-makers, which is the interpretation put upon the 
word by Nigojibhatpi. 

That Goldstdcker misunderstood the grammatical import of 
the passage and that Professor Peterson gives it correctly is true. 
I myself published' a translation of it in 1873, in accordance with 
the native commentators, and stated that Goldstiicker’s transla¬ 
tion was wrong. But in other respects Professor Peterson’s 
translation is incorrea, and the grounds for taking " Maurya” as 
the name of a dynasty that was extinct in Patanjali’s time still re 
main. The contrast between a royal dynasty and common people 
is not that ground; but there is another contrast which Professor 
Peterson has lost sight of and which consequently has been 
n^lected in his translation. That translation* is :— 

“ In that case [ if is to be part of the rule j the follomng 
expression is not obtained [ i. e., must be declared to be bad gram¬ 
mar, while as a matter of faa, it is in common use, and so it 
is the correctness of the Sutra that is in peril ]. illnfnw* “A 

Skanda in act to shoot.” “ Why ? ” “ It is fer gain that the 
Mauryas make images.” nug wnt “ Let it be admitted that so 
far to them the rule qsdt gq; should not apply, but that the affix 
Ka shouldbe used.” “But whatever images 

among these even, are frm the begiuning intended for worship 
3ind not for sale, to them that rule will apply, and 

the Mfi* Ka will be barred.” The Italics are mine with the ex¬ 
ception of those in the first expression. 

1. Tlili VohlIn^ p. 154. I N. B. tT.] 
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ProfcssoifPeterson rejects the reading before why, 
1 do*hot understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the 
translation which he was worked himself into believing to be 
correct. he'translates by “in act to shoot” and his authority 

is a certain explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation 
in support from a commentary on the Amarako&i, contained 
in the St. Petersburg Lexicon, and copied from that as a 
matter of course by Monier Williams. But Bohtlingk and 
Roth have not found a single instance of the use of the word in 
that sense in the whole extent of the literature which they have 
examined. Still Professor Peterson thinks Patahjali has used it in 
that sense. But after all what Bohtlingk and Roth and Monier 
Williams say is that expresses “ an attitude in shooting” j 

and not “ one in that attitude so that if the sense is to be ad¬ 
mitted here at all, would mean “ Skanda who is an 

attitude in shooting,” which of course will not do. Pauhjali, 
however, uses the word as expressive of a certain god who is 
always mentioned together with Skanda. Under Papini VIII. I. 
15, he gives ftf along with {[sf as an in¬ 

stance of a copulative compound of the names of things or persons 
always mentioned together, which admits of the use of the word 
Dvandva or ** pair ” instead of Dvau, or “ two.” It is clear from 
this that Patanjali himself means to speak of them as two indivi¬ 
duals always associated together, and forming a pair, and die dual 
also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson’s translation 'of UW* 

fiMNr: is “It is for gain that the Mauryas make images.” “Make” 
is prtsMt tense while the original is past tense, that be¬ 

ing the past passive participle of the causal of i^. Again 
means devised,” planned,” “ used as means,” and not simply 
“ made.” A closer translation of (I f g u r W ftri than that we have 
in the expression “ for gain ” ought to be g^ven; for an impdit- 
Wt point is involved in that. Patahjali applies several times the 
ex{«es8ion e i ffi w “ seek for gold” u> kings; and 

St (B. O. nun 4 ariHHt*s worirs, Vol. 14 
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the presumption it gives rise to is that here too thvse. tO' whom 
he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence Professcu: Pettf* 
son’s translation of the nominative qm: by “ambng these " .is 
wrong. It is only the genitive or the locative that 

can be so translated. Similarly ^srfk cannot mean from the 
beginning” as the Professor takes it to mean ; it can only signify 
" now,” “ in these days,” &c. 

The sense of the passage is this -.—Panini lays down a rule that 
the termination Ka which is appended to the name of an object 
to signify something resembling that object ( ), provided that 

something is an image ( ), is dropped (^ gq;,), when 

the image is used for deriving a livelihood ( is not 

vendible (*ar )• Now, Patanjali raises this question. The 
addition of the condition that the image should not be vendible 
renders such forms as Sivah, Skandah, Viilkhah, gtammaticaliy 
not justifiable ()• He must here be taken to 
mean that these forms arc current, and that the description “ not 
vendible ” is not applicable to them. “ Why not ” (fi|i qsHonc )» 
he asks. “Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, used 
images of gods as means ” ( )• Here the author 

must be understood to say that the description “ not vendible ” 
is not applicable to the images now called Sivafi, Skandah, and 
Viiakhah because such images were sold by the Mauryas. They 
are; therefore vendible objects, though as a matter of faa they are 
not for sale, and though the selling of such images of gods is 
discreditable. It is the act of the Mauryas that has rendered them 
vendible objects. Hence the termination cannot be dropped in 
accordance with the rule, and they should be calkd &vakah» 
Skandakah and Vi^khakafi, but they are called Sivah» Skaodab, 
and yi^ftkhab. "It may be (t^) that the rule about the 
dropping of Ka is not applicable (trfrnO them, i. e. to those 
(eih) images of gods which were sojd by the Mauryas. But as 
to these ( ) [ viz. those called by the names Sivah, Skandah, 

and Vi^akhah, the correctness of wMch is in question] which 
(tfi). are at the present day used for worship ) the 
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rufe ts applicable to them ( ),” That is^ thfe twralna- 

tion Ka should be dropped in their case and the forms whc^ 
correctness was questioned are correct. 

The forms are correct, because they signify images of gods which 
are now worshipped and are not vendible. They were thought 
to come under the class of vendible objects because such images 
were used by the Mauryas for raising money ; but the vendibi¬ 
lity of some does not make those that are worshipped vendible, 
and consequently, the names of those images do come under 
Piniui’s rule and drop Ka. In understanding the passage thus I 
have set aside Nagojibhatta’s comment which I think can be 
shown to be wrong. He appears to me to say that the words, 
Sivah, Skandah and Viiakhab, express images sold by the Maur¬ 
yas, and as such- they are vendible objects and consequently 
should have the termination Ka, i. e. the forms should be Sivakah, 
&c., and not Sivah, &c., as given in the Mahabha?ya which are 
incorrect, while those, which, in conformity with Papini’s Satra 
drop Ka, are such as express images, intended for that sort of 
worship which immediately after their manufacture brings in 
gains and enables a man to earn his livelihood. Now this makes 
no difference as to the province or operation of Panini’s rule; but 
that the passage itself has been misunderstood by Nagojibhatta 
appears to me clear. He interprets wpfftr as “ bringing in 

gains immediately after manufacture,” which interpretation is far¬ 
fetched, as are those of all commentators when they do not un- 
dersund the point and still wish to explain a passage somehow. 
He also neglects the word But the great mistake he 

makes is his forgetting that when Patanjali supposes an opponent 
and makes him raise an objection by the expression ar ftrwT^, 
“ this is not justifiable by that rule,” he very generally makes 
him object to the rule by bringing forward correct forms which 
that fule does not explain. Eventually, he interprets the rule ip 
such a manner that those forms also are explained by it, In 
accorihince with my interpretation this -is exactly what is done 



b^e by Patanjali. If the passage were pm in the form of, a dia* 
Ipgae between the Doctor (Siddhantin) and His opponent 
( POrvapak^in ), it would stand thus:— 

Op, Papini inserts the condition that the image should not 
be vendible. Then, the forms Sivah, Skandah, Viiakhah, are 
not correct according to his rule. [ These forms express images 
of those gods, and should have the suffix Ka ]. 

Doc. Why? 

Op, Because the Mauryas, desirous of raising money, used as 
means the images of gods, [ i. e. they bartered them; and these 
are such images, and consequently belong to the class of vendible 
objects ]. 

Doc. Those images may not come under the rule, [ because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not drop Ka ]. But 
these, [ viz., those in question] which at the present day are used 
for worship, come under the operation of the rule [ and conse¬ 
quently the Ka is dropped j. 

Does this passage contain history ? The past tense in the third 
speech itself shows that whoever the Mauryas were, they existed 
at a time which preceded the present time expressed in the last 
sentence of the fourth speech. And the present time must clearly 
be the time when Patanjali wrote. The Mauryas could not have 
been idol-makers, for, if they were, there was no necessity for 
referring them to past time. Nagojibhatta, no doubt, says they 
were idohmakers. But Nagojibhatta was a Sastri or Papdita, who 
lived about a hundred and fifty years ago, and though a of 
very great learning and acuteness, did not care at ail for history 
or had no conception of it, and as I have already observed, 
other commentators, he often cuts the gordian knot of a difficulty 
instead of untying it. And what authority is there in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature for taking the word in that sense? 
It is used in the Markapd^ya Puttpa to express a certain dagg of 
demons. But these demons can have no thing to do here. The 
word th^^ore mu^^be understood in the onlv other'known 
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and that is, ^at it was the name of a royal dynasty found¬ 
ed by Candragupta about 320 B. C. And Patahjali’s expression 
Hiranyirthibhih does certainly not discountenance the hypothesis, 
as I haye already observed ; for he has used the. same expression 
in an uncompounded condition in speaking of kings generally. 
What is this fact that the author of the Mahibh^ya mentions 
regarding the Mauryas ? It may be, as Professor Weber has 
stated, that the Mauryas coined money by sumping the images 
of gods on the pieces; or it may be anything else. 

Professor Peterson next proceeds to consider the historical 
value of the passages pointed out by Professor GoldstQcker and 
myself, the events mentioned in which we regard as contem¬ 
poraneous with Patahjali. In Goldstucker’s passage, Patahjali 
gives “ The Yavana besieged Saketa, ” as an 

instance of Katyayana’s rule that the Imperfect should be used 
to express an event, (i) known generally to people, and( 2 ) not 
witnessed by the speaker, but ( 3 ) capable of being witnessed 
by him. The event mentioned in the instance must be under¬ 
stood as having these three attributes. The Yavana’s siege of 
Saketa was known to all, and could be actually witnessed by the 
speaker if he wished, but was not, as a matter of fact; that is to 
say, the event took place during the life--time of the speaker . 
But who is the speaker ? Is he necessarily to be supposed to be 
contemporaneous with Patahjali or Patahjali himself; or is his 
time an irrelevant matter ? Professor Peterson thinks it is. irre¬ 
levant, and the speaker may be supposed to have lived any num¬ 
ber of years before Patahjali. Then how is it to be made out 
by Patahjali’s pupil, for whose edification he gives the example, 
.that the verb Arunad here expresses an action that could be 
witnessed by the speaker ? What Professor Peterson says 
amounts to this, that the pupil should know, as we now know 
it, that the verb expresses such an action, from the fact that this 
is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used to dennjte an 
acjtion that could be.witnessed by the speaker.. Then what was 
jhe necessity of a hu^ncal example ? Patahjali . might have 
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giv«B »ich an instance as this ; . ^Dev»> 

datta went to Mathura. ” That this was a fact well known^ not 
witnessed by the spe^dter, hut capable of being witnessed by Inm, 
his pupils should have gathered from the fact that it was an 
example dl the rule. And what is the point of the counteiv 
examples that he gives ? He puts the question, " Why does 
the Vartikakara say, ‘ the event must not be witnessed by the 
speakerftsiniwl?” The answer is, “In such in¬ 
stances as ' The son has risen ’ [ ], the Imperfea is 

not to be used but the Aorist ”, for this fact is known to people 
generally and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker; 
but it is not such as is not witnessed by the speaker. Again, 
“ Why does he say the event must be known to people 
genersdly (ff^T feWH ] ? ” “ Because, in such in¬ 
stances as ' Devadatta made a mat ’ (wtny ^ )> the Perfect 

must be used and not the Imperfect ” ; for this event is not 
witnessed by the speaker and is capable of being witnessed by 
him, but it is not a thing that is known to people generally. 
And lastly, “ Why does he say it must be capable of being wit¬ 
nessed by the speaker f ] ? ” “Because 

. in such insunces as ‘ Vasudeva killed Kathsa ’ ( wvfir 

), the Perfect should be used, and not the Imperfect ”; 
for the event is generally known to people, and is not witnessed 
by the speaker; but it is not capable of being witnessed by the 
speaker, as it took plau a long time ago. It will thus be seen 
that these counter-examples are such that their possessing two 
of the three conditions, and not possessing one, is a fact that is 
known to the persons whom Patanjali is addressing, and is not 
to be made out by them simply because he says so. Similarly, 
the fact that the example, “ the Yavana besi^ed Saketa”, pos¬ 
sesses the three necessary conditions, must be known to the pupils 
independently of the rule, and then only can they see that the 
Imperfect is {K-operly used. If the existence of the three con¬ 
ations in the example were a thing to be made out from the 
the rule only, ^ would also serv^e as 
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an examine of the rule instead of ■aw>Mwm ; for '^e mi^ht 

suppose the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vjsudeva, since 
the rule Requires it to be so. The counter-examples would be 
pointless if there were no way of knowing, independently of the 
rule, that one of the conditions was absent. And we shall see, 
if we compare these examples, that the means of judging whether 
the conditions of a rule are realized in an example are supplied 
by the pupil’s acquaintance with the world, and with history ahd 
mythology. When the conditions are verbal, it is the eye and 
the ear that discover whether they are fulfilled. This is what 
Patanjali supposes, and not a previous acquaintance with the 
language, as Professor Peterson thinks. Even in the Epglish 
example he has given, “ In six days God made heaven and earth”, 
we know tlut this use of the past tense is proper, because we 
know from the Book of Genesis and not from the rule about that 
tense, that God did create heaven and earth in six days, i. e. it is 
a past action. 

I will here endeavour to state clearly the relation between the 
rules and examples given by a grammarian. Every rule lays 
down a certain condition, and prescribes what should be done 
when the condition is satisfied. An example intended to illus¬ 
trate such a rule ca,n serve its purpose only then when the pupil 
or reader sees, independently of the rule, from his knowledge of 
the world, including that of history, that the condition mention¬ 
ed in the rule is satisfied and what is prescribed is done. In 
those examples in which the names of possible individuals such 
as John, and Caius, and Devadatta are used, the condition can 
only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its 
requirements. “ John is writing a book ” is an appropriate 
example of the use of the Present Progressive, because the con¬ 
dition that the action of writing should be of a nature to be pro- 
and pr(!r£nt is satisfied in so far as it is possible for the 
attiqn to have both characteristics in this case. But this possibi¬ 
lity is independent of the rule, and is to be cuade out by the 
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rtader or pupil througH Ws knowledge/of the world. For if, 
instead of this example, we have “ John is loving Jane and hating 
Tom”, we see it is not appropriate, though the rule is the same. 
The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, as the actions oi 
loving and hating are not of a nature to admit of progressiveness, 
and this we know independently of the rule. In the same way 
the exaniple, “ Gibbon is writing the history of the Decline and 
Fall ” would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be 
present cannot be satisfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But 
as ^ven by a grammarian living while Gibbon was writing his 
work, it would be appropriate ; for that condition would then be 
satisfied. A grammarian Of the present day can - use the fact 
only for illustrating the use of the Past tense and say, “ Gibbon 
wrote the History of the Decline and Fall. ” It will, therefore, 
be seen, that when examples containing the names of actual or 
historical and not possible individuals are used, the condition of 
the rule can only be satisfied by its requirements having an 
actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the ase before us, in which we have a historical 
example, the requirements of the condition must have an actual 
or historial existence, and Patanjali’s pupils must see from their 
acquaintance with the world, and not from the rule of Kltyi- 
yana, that the siege by the Yavana was known to people general¬ 
ly, that it was not witnessed by the speaker, but that it was 
capable of being witnessed by him. Now if the speaker was 
an indefinite person who lived nobody knew when, it was not 
possible that the pupils should be able to find out whether the 
condition that the siege should be capable of being witnessed 
by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must be 
supposed to be contemporaneous with them and with Patanjali, 
or Pattnjali himself. Professor Peterson thinks Nigojibhatta 
supports his view. But Nagojibhatta puts himself in the position 
of a modern reader, and not in the position of Patanjali’s pupils i 
and iafeta fi:om the Vartika and the example that the speaker 
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belongs to the same time as that when the siege took place. We 
know nothing of this siege and when it was undertaken : and 
have consequently to infer from the passage the chronological 
relation between it and the speaker. But Nagojibhatta does not 
say that the contemporaneity of the siege and the speaker is the 
only inference that is valid, and that the “ user ” is npt necessari¬ 
ly Patahjali or contemporaneous with him. On the other hand, 
he remarks:— “The killing of Kaihsa is not even capable of being 
witnessed by a speaker living in these days ()» 
while in the example Arunad etc.,‘ the speaker is cont;mpora- 
ous with the action. ” The word ‘ living in these days ’ 

which he has used in conneaion with the speaker in the cmn- 
ter-example, “ Vtsudeva killed Kaihsa, ” is to be understood as 
applicable to the tnnWT or speaker in the example also ; so that 
Nagojibhatta must be taken to mean that the speaker of these 
days is contemporaneous with the action. “ These days ” are 
of course the days when Patanjali wrote. 

Again, even if the contemporaneity of the siege of Saketa by 
the Yavana and of Patanjali be admitted, it proves nothing, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Peterson, as regards the age of Patanjali. 
“ There is nothing to show that the Yavanas besieged Saketa in 
the time of Menander, or that they did not besiege that ciry more 
than once in the centuries that followed. ” But the question has 
certainly advanced a stage and it were very much to be wished 
that the Professor had taken it up there. Of the Indo-Bactrian 
princes Demetrius and Menander have been represented by the 
Greek historians to have made the largest conquests. The 
former is .said to have reigned between 205 and 165 B. C.® 
According to Strabo, as Goldstiicker has .stated, Menander pushed 
his conquests up to the Jumna ( Yamuna ) river. The Indo-Bac¬ 
trian dynasty became extinct in B. C. 85, according to Lassen.- 

3 I » MS. in my possession. 

8. Kern’* Edition. ofVarahamihirs, Preface. 

88 ( R. a. pbandarkar's Works. Vol. I. ] 
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fii the Garg? Saihhiti, the Yavanas are mentioned as having con¬ 
quered Stf^eta, Padcala, and Mathura, and penetrated even to 
Kusumapura or Rltaliputra. Of the Indo-Bactrian kings, Me¬ 
nander'itas the one who seems to have come in close contact 
with the Indians. There is a work in Pali entitled Milindapanho 
which gives an account of a religious conversation between a 
Yona king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the 
name of Nagasena. Milinda has been identified with Menander. 
There is, therefore, every probability that it was Menander that 
laid the siege to Saketa alluded to by Patanjali. But if Professor 
Peterson is not satisfied, no Greek invasion of India could have 
taken place after 85 B. C.; so that the “ centuries that followed ” 
daring which the Yavanas could, according to him, have besieged 
the city are reduced to about 60 years. That the Indians called 
the Greeks only Yavanas during the three centuries preceding 
the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact. A^oka czlis 
Antiochus, king of Syria, a Yona-rija. Milinda or Menander is 
so styled in the Milindapanho, and in the Gaigi Saihhita the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers;; wherefore the Greeks 
must have been meant. Kani$ka and his successors are ailed 
Turuskas in the Rajatarafigini, and the Indo-Scythians, who over¬ 
ran a large part of the country, were ailed ^kas. Persians or 
Parthians are spoken of as Palhavas; and the Huns, who poured 
into the country later, are styled Hunas. So that during this 
early period, each of these foreign races was ailed by a distinc¬ 
tive name and there was no confusion. By the name Yavana, 
Patanjali therefore could not have meant a prince of any other 
than the Greek race. Hence the siege of Saketa by a Yavana 
c^uld by no possibility have taken place after 85 B. C.; and for 
the reasons above stated and also beause the Indo-Bactrian kings 
Could not have invaded the country during the years of their 
decline, it was Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of as 
the Yavana by our grat Grammarian. 

As with the example pointed out by GoldstOcker, so with mine. 
KAtyiyana’s Vanika is * "the Bbavaoti or forms of the Present 
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T^ase should be prescribed for use to express an action which 
has b^[un but not ceased, ” for, though at a particular time 
during the interval that action may not be going on, still if it 
has not ceased, it should be expressed even at that time, by 
means of the Present tense. “ Here we sacrifices for Pu?pa- 
mitra ” ( ff trnraTRf:) is one of the three instances by 

which Patahjali illustrates the rule. It is a historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the re 
quirement of the condition mentioned in the rule must have an 
actual or historical existence. If Pu$pamitra had flourished long 
before Patanjali, it would not have done for him to illustrate an 
action that had begun but not ended by speaking of his sacrifice, 
in the same manner as it would not do for us in these days, to 
illustrate such an action by " God is making heaven and earth ” 
or " Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall. ” 
And as we must have recourse in these days to an event that is 
going on at present, if we wish to give a historical illustration, 
and say such a thing as ** Kielhorn is editing the Mahabha$ya, ” 
so when Patanjali wanted to give a historical illustration of the 
rule, and said, “ Here we sacrifice for Pu?pamitra, ” it must have 
been an occurrence actually then going on that he had recourse 
to. In other words, Patanjali’s pupils must be able to see that 
in this example, the condition laid down in the rule that an 
action must have *begun but not ended ” is fulfilled. This 
would, of course, be impossible for them to find out if Pu$pa- 
mitra flourished long before them. If instead of this historical 
faa, Patanjali had instanced a possible fact and said, Here we 
sacriflce for Devadatta ” ( ff U i win s), all that would have 
been necessary is that the aaion of sacrificing ( tnaw fa qi ) should 
be of a nature to have a possibk present existence and to > extrad 
over many days and admit of intervals during which it is not 
actually going on ; and then his example would have resembled 
such a modern example as “ John is writing a book. ” But Pu§- 
pamitra, being a historical personage, the action affirmed with 
reference* to him must have an actual present existence at the 
time. When, therefore Patanjali wrote this, the sacrifice of 
Punwinitm hi^ b^n, but not ended. 
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Professor Peterson, however, considers it “ more probable 
than not ” from the whole context of the passage, and not from 
the illustration, that “ Patanjali lived at the time, and perhaps 
at the court, of Puspamitra. ” The historical import of the 
illustration 1 have explained, and nothing more remains to be 
said on this point, except that instead of saying the “ whole 
context of the passage, ” if the Professor had said " from this 
passage, and another in which Pujpamitra’s sacrifice is spoken of 
and he is represented as giving the money required, and from a 
third in which he is meant to be spoken of as a particular king 
( fnrftfifTT: ) and as holding his courts ”, it would have answered 
his purpose better. But though Professor Peterson admits that 
Patanjali very probably lived in the time of Pu§pamitra, still he 
thinks that there is no ground for believing that he was the 
Puspamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ; 
and has got Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji to unearth for him another 
Puspamitra, who lived about the time of Skandagupta. But this 
process has certainly not succeeded. For, in the first place. 
General Cunningham, writing in 1861-62, says with regard to 
the Bhitari Lat and the Inscription on it: “ Unfortunately, this 
face is much weather-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in 
several places, so that the Inscription is now in even a worse con¬ 
dition than when I first saw it in January 1836.”' Then, the 
line read by Dr. Bbau Daji, and 

^ by Dr. Bhagvanlal (both reading 

from the same transcript ), reads in General Cunningham’s copy* 

where we see Pu.syamitra is trans¬ 
formed into Vakyamitra, This shows unnnstakably in what con¬ 
dition the Inscription is. In the impression or facsimile given by 
Dr. Bhau Daji, I can read • • • ftw The 

of Bhagvanlal’s ftuwr does not at all appear there, and the word 
looks certakriy far more like than ^ ftisfr, M General 
Cunningham’s i r fq [ ?a T agrees better with the former than with the 


1. Aroli. lUpOTt, TolimM L p. 98. 
1 Ibid, plate XXX. 
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latter. Ttife two letters between ^ and ftrir are illegiWe, ani 
the second certainly looks much more like General Cunningham's 
fq* than ar and may be tpt, and it was on this account that Bhau 
Daji himself must have enclosed “ Pusya” within brackets in 
his translation. It cannot be a printer’s error, as Professor Peter¬ 
son supposes; and the reason why 5*^ is not bracketed in the 
Nagail Transcript must have been that Bhau Daji himself did not 
read a proof of it, but left it to his Sastris. There is then no 
authority for reading the word as “ Pusyamitra” in the published 
copies of the Inscription. So that until Professor Peterson gets 
Dr. Bhagvanlal to publish a more legible facsimile, I must refeise 
to believe in his Pu§yamitra’s having been a man of flesh and 
bones and in his having been conquered by Skandgupta.* 

But supposing that there was a prince of that name in Skanda- 
gupu’s time, is it possible he could have been Patanjali’s Puspa- 
mitra ? Decidedly not. Let us determine the environments of 
Paunjali’s Puspamitra as they are to be gathered from the Mah 4 - 


1. After the above was written I saw Mr. Fleet in Poona. As Epigra- 
phioal Surveyor to the Government of India be has taken fresh impres¬ 
sions of the Gupta Inscriptions. He was good enough to show that of the 
Inscription on the Bbitari LSf to me. He agrees with General Cunning¬ 
ham in stating that the inscription is much worn and illegible, and says 
It is the worst of the Gupta inscriptions. He reads but instead of 

^ distinctly. But he says the whole line 


is quite capable of being read 



and this, I 


belieTe, is a much better reading than Bhagvanlars 

For* the ablative as taken to express the means by which S^anda* 


gupta is represented to have conquered Pusyamitra is unquestionably un* 
grammatical. The accusative, therefore, is correct, and thus 

for also correct. If then this is the true reading, be¬ 


comes the name, not of an indmdual, but of a tribe, and a tribe of that 
name Is mentioned in the PurBpas as having held power o^er some part 
of the country during the period of confusion that followed the over¬ 
throw of the Ittdbrabhytyas. 
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bl^ya, and then examine whether they are to be found in the 
prince of the SuAga dynasty who reigned in the second cen¬ 
tury before Christ, or in Skandagupta’s supposed Pu$yamitra. 
I. Patanjali’s Pu§pamitra performed, as we have seen, a sacrifice 
which must have been the Aivamedha sacrifice performed by 
paramount sovereigns. 2. He must have lived at a time when 
the country was exposed to the inroads of Yavanas. For, though 
Professor Peterson has denied the contemporaneity of Patanjali 
and the sieges of 3 ilketa and Madhyamika he cannot deny that 
such events must have taken place at a time sufficiently near to 
that of Patanjali in order that he might know of them, think ot 
them, and speak of them. 3. Patanjali’s Pu§pamitra lived at a 
time when the memory of another great king of the name of 
Candragupta had not died away. For under Pacini I. i. 68 
Patanjali gives as instance of compounds of the names of parti¬ 
cular kings with the word sabhi, Candragupta-sabhi' and Pu§- 
pamitra-sabha. Now these environments are found in the case of 
the Pu§pamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ. 
For Kalidasa tells us in his Malavikagnimitra that Senapati Pu;- 
pamitra, the father of Agnimitra and the grandfather of Vasu* 
mitra, and consequently the founder of the ^uAga dynasty, per¬ 
formed an ASvamedha sacrifice. He also tells us that the horse 
which had been let loose previous to the sacrifice and was under 
the protection of Vasumitra was captured hy the cavalry of the 
Yavanas on the southern bank of the Sindhu. Greek writers 
also inform us, as we have seen, that the Indo- Bactrian kings 
several times invaded India in the second century. Now, these 
two circumsunces cannot be true in the case-of the supposed 
Pu$pamitra of the fourth or fifth century. For he ‘was a minor 

1. Dr. Kielhom omits this in his Edition, but it ooours in four of his MSS. 
and also in the EBsikK. Besides it will be seen that two instances of 
compounds of the synonyms of are given, wherefore <me might ex¬ 

pect two of BSjaviiefas or particular kings, the reading 
therefore, must be correct. I Eielhom’s Second edition of the MahX- 
hhifya restores the reading P.1W, lines 10-11. - N.B..D.J 
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prince, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by. 
Skandagupu arid since paramount sovereignty was enjoyed, as 
we know, by the Gupta princes. He could not, therefore, have 
performed an ASvamedha sacrifice. And in the Inscription on 
the Bhiuri Lit we are told that the A^vamedha sacrifice had long 
fallen into disuse, no doubt, because for the first three centuries 
of the Christian era the country was in the hands of foreigners 
of the Saka, Palhava, and other tribes, and Buddhism rather than 
Brahmanism was in favour with these foreigners. It was Samu- 
dragupta, the greatest of the Gupta princes and great-grandfather 
of Skandagupta that revived the rite. Again, it was not the 
Yavanas that harassed the country in the time of Skandagupta, 
but the HOnas or Huns, as we know from the last part of this 
same Inscription and from foreign writers. Their inroads con¬ 
tinued till the sixth century, as we learn from the Harsacarita of 
which Professor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract 
in the Preface to his edition of Kidambari. As to the third 
circumstance, it is applicable to Puspamitra the Suftga; for Can- 
diagupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, fiourished only a 
little more than a hundred years before, and being one of the 
greatest princess of the family, perhaps the greatest, was of course 
not forgotten. In the case of the supposed Puspamitra, his being 
associated with Candragupta is no doubt explicable; for there 
were two Candraguptas in the Gupta family. But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no 
reason why either should be mentioned in preference to Samu- 
dragupta. Since, however, this is the only circumstance out of 
those found alluded to in the Mahabha?ya, which might be con¬ 
sidered applicable to the latter Puspamitra, little weight can be 
attached to it as against the earlier Puspamitra, while the existing 
evidence in favour of the latter being Patanjali’s Puspamitra is 
greatly strengthened and corroborated by that circumstance 
beit^ applicable in his case. 

And if there was such a Puspamitra in the time of Skanda¬ 
gupta and Patanjali lived in his reign, between Patanjali and 
Bhartfhari a period of only about 150 years intervened {tccbrding 
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to the true date of Skandagupta, but of about 275. or 500 years, ae> 
cording to those assumed by certain archaeologists.' Is this period 
enough to account for the manner in which Bhartrhari speaks o^ 
the Mahabhasya in that celebrated passage which has been so 
(^ten quoted and translated, and for the eventful history of the 
work which he there gives ? Bhartrhari calls Patahjali a Tirtha- 
darsin, i. e., “ the seer of the saving truth,” and the Mahabhasya 
an Arsagrantha, or a work composed by one who had such a 
keen perceptive faculty as the Rsis of old possessed, and conse" 
quently as authoritative as those composed by the Rsis. Can 
such a thing be said by one of a work written only 150 years 
before him or even 300 years ? A book can become Arsa, as a 
custom can become law, or in the language of Indian writers, 
Vedamulaka, i. e. based on the Vedas, only when its origin is 
forgotten. Then, Bhartrhari tells us “ Baiji, ^ubhava, and 
Haryak^a set at nought the w’ork of Patahjali, following their 
own conjectures and guesses.” “ And the tradition of gramma^ 
which had fallen away from the pupils of Patahjali was in the 
course of time preserved only in books among the people of the 
South. Then Candritcarya and others obuined the tradition from 
Parvata, and following the principles laid down in the Bhtsp 
made it branch off into many schools”. And it was after all this 
had taken place that Bhartrhati’s master flourished. I do not 
think a period of 150 or 300 years can account for all this; and 
consequently the Puspamitra conquered by Skandagupta, e.ven if 
he really existed, cannot be Patahjali’s Puspamitra; while, if we 
take the passages about the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the 
manner in which they must be understood, and place reliance 
pn Kalhaqa’s statement about Abhimanyu, he has no chance 
whatever. I will now pass under review the whole evidence as 
regards the date of Patahjali 

a. The passage about Yavana shows that Patahjali lived about 
the time when a Yavana besieged Saketa and MadhyamikS. 


1. lie. FlMt bM rM«ntly foond * date of one of the Qnptu which con* 
ny Interpretation of the detea of the dynaety. 
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This leads us to about the middle of the second century 
before Christ. 

b. The passage in which the name of Pu§pamitra occurs 
shows that Patanjali lived during the reign of Fu$pamitra. 
Two other passages in which the name of that monarch 
is mentioned corroborate this view and leave no reason¬ 
able doubt about the matter. This also leads us to about 
the middle of the second century before Christ. 

The date so arrived at is consistent— 

c. With the mention of the name of Candragupta in the 
Mahabha$3ra. 

d. With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished be¬ 
fore Patanjali’s time. 

And c. and d. together show that he lived at a time sufficiently 
close to the Mauryas in order that they might become the sub- 
jea of his thought. 

e. With Kalhaua’s sutement about the revival of the study of 
the Mahibhlsya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 

f. With the eventful account given by Bhartrhari who lived 
in the first half of the seventh century, and with the re¬ 
verent manner in which he speaks of Patanjali’s work. 

No later date can be assumed without doing voilence to one or 
m<M% these passages and statements; that is, without saying 
that a passage does not mean what it naturally means, or that the 
statement is unfounded, incredible, or false. And all of them 
harmonize so thoroughly with my hypothesis and, taken collective¬ 
ly, form such a conclusive body of evidence, that I feel myself 
fully justified in concluding this rather long reply to Professor 
Peterson with those words of mine with which he began his 
attack, ** Patanjali’s date, 6. C. i$o, may now be relied on.” 


H IB. O.Bkaadaiktf’t Works, Vol. L) 



DATE OF PATANJALI No. II : BEING A SECOND REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR PETERSON. 

[ Originally published by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself 
AND Printed at Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 
Bombay, 1885 ]. 

Dr. Peterson drew me into a controversy by publishing a Note 
on the Date of Patanjali, in which he discussed Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s views and mine, and asking me how, in my opinion, 
the matter stood in the light of what he had written. I had no 
option but to take up the challenge. I also thought this was a 
good opportunity to discuss fully the historical significance of the 
important passages pointed out by Goldstucker and myself, and to 
bring together all the available evidence for the date of Patanjali 
and also of Panini. I therefore wrote a long and, as Dr. Peter¬ 
son himself styles one part of it,—whatever may he the sense 
intended by him— an ‘^elaborate” reply. After waiting for about 
three months. Dr. Peterson has now published a reply to me.* 
In this, however, he discusses the sense of the least important of 
the passages, in his translation of which I pointed out some 
faults; and unceremoniously dismisses the main question and 
disposes of all I have said on it with the remark, I think the 
whole argument a most unsafe one,” without giving himself the 
trouble of entering at all into the merits of that argument. This 
is indeed a very easy way of disposing of great literary questions; 
but it is not one to which the scholar, born to a hard and a 
plodding lot, can afford to resort. The controversy has thus as¬ 
sumed a shape in which no good can be expected to come out 

1. Thifi reply is contained in the ** Prefatory ’* Remarks to the sepa¬ 
rate reprint of Prof. Peterson’s Papers on the AucitySlazhkSra of Kfe- 
mendra, the Date of Patafijali, and An Inscription from Kotab, printed 
at Bombay, 1885. Prof. Peterson’s ** Preface in Reply to Professor Bhan¬ 
darkar” in this booklet is dated 25th August 1885, and extends to 
eighteen pages. (N. B. U.] 
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of it; and I should have said nothing with reference to Peterson’s 
reply, had he not in his desire to take 'sweet revenge’ yielded to 
the temptation of discovering ** a capital error” in one of my for¬ 
mer publications on the subject, and of accusing me of having 
mis-apprehended Nagojibhatta’s meaning. As it is unquestionable 
that this discovery and this accusation are the result of Peterson’s 
own palpable mis-apprehension of Nagojibhatta’s meaning and 
his failure, as I now see it, to catch the main point of the passage 
in Patahjali, the sense of which he has been discussing with me, 

I must once more argue the matter with him. I will begin by 
putting before the reader for reference the passage from Patahjali 
and the comments on it: 

Panini—i 

Patahjali—awtnr *T ftrwftr \ 

Kaiyata—i m: trftw I 

firai»hT% mg’!T twrfk I fftr » 

Nagojibhatta—jfhr^ sr«pfi*mT: i <%l»- 

gfirftr i atjremrf qq ti^ Tw ai y c t wwe nnt njy ff^r itrf: i aw UTinr- 

9!JTnrfr: UT i?TT 

fsni: • qrr: i 

The first thing to be discussed is Dr. Peterson’s translation of 
Dr. Peterson’s words in his Note or first paper 
are :— “ But a reference to any dictionary w’ill show that such a 
meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of the wordfir^TTW:- 
means *A Skanda in act to shoot.’ ” I looked into the 
St. Petersburg Lexicon and Monier Williams’ Dictionary for the 
word ftnptw as directed, and found what I have stated. It certain 
ly is no fault of mine, if I find in the Dictionaries *' a certain 
explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation,” &c. 
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BbhtUng^ aod Roth, as well as Motiier Williams, g^ve ** a certain 
att^de in shooting ” as the sense of the word ; ft°d 1 told 
Peterson that ^tii this sense could not be taken as an 

adjective to as certainly it cannot. He however now 

directs me to look out the word ; and under that word I 
do find the two passages mentioned by him, as well as the expla¬ 
nation that also means “ a certain attitude in shooting 
and the jMssages show nothing more than that. But does this 
serve as a warrant to take as an adjective meaning “ one in 
that particular attitude ?” Him Is a derivative from (bifiM and 
means ** belonging to or relating to Vi&kha,” that is, the word 
means that particular attitude in shooting which was attributed to 
the god Viiakha. The word Hnw occurs in Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhana-Gntamani, and this is the derivation given by him in his 
explanation of that word in his commentary on the work—fbuT* 
inv HnfM* Hemacandra, of course, identifies the god 

with the two having in later times come to be con¬ 

sidered as the names of the same god.—Hemacandra’s Thesaurus 
is referred to by Bohtlingk ana Roth, though not the Commentary. 
Thus, though Hnw means “ an attitude in shooting,” there is no 
possibility of fbbiM meaning ‘'one in that attitude,” i. e. of being 
used as an adjective in view of the explanation of con¬ 

tained in the Commentary on Amara referred to in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon, and of the derivation of Htm given by 
Hemacandra. 

Then Dr. Peterson goes on :—" On another small point too 
here Bhandarkar does me some wrong. He does not under¬ 
stand why I reject the reading fbrv: before * unless the 
reason be that it goes against the translation which ’ I have 
‘ worked myself into believing to be correa. ’ It would be a 
legitimate retort to say that Bhandarkar reads Candragupta-sabhi 
against Kielhom, in the note on Pkoini I. i. 68, beause the 
omistion of that word might be fiital to the edifice Bhandarkar 
has raised on it. ” The retort is by no means Intimate, though 
of course I dp not grudge Dr. Peterson the pleasure be evidently 
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feels in making it. There is very little or no resemblance be¬ 
tween the two cases. Dr. Peterson’s evidence for the omission 
of when he first wrote, was, according to his statement, one 
Manuscript out of the eight collated by Dr. Kielhorn and the 
India Office Photozincograph of Kaiyafa. But Peterson made a 
mistake when he considered these as two different Manusaipts ; 
for they are really one. He did not see that that manuscript 
collated by Dr. Kielhorn, which does not contain is called 

by him ‘ g. ’ And from the Preface to the First Volume of his 
edition we see that ‘ g ’ is the India Office Photozincograph of 
Kaiyata. Thus then Peterson had only one Manuscript against 
seven to support his reading, while my reading was 

supported by four MSS. out of six collated by Dr. Kielhorn ; and 
the evidence of the Kasiki and the fact of Patanjali’s giving two 
instances of a correlative case were decidedly in its favour. 
Peterson also conjectured Kaiyata did not read , but he gave 
no reason whatever. On the other hand, it would appear that 
his example was framed with the particular object 

of distinguishing that form from the occurring in Patanjali. 
As to the two new Manuscripts Peterson speaks of, I have got 
against them two which read f^:, viz. one from Benares belong¬ 
ing to Rao Saheb Narayan Vishnu Bapat and generously present¬ 
ed by him to me. It contains the Bhasya, Pradipa, and Pradi- 
poddyou. The other, which also contains the three works, is 
Numbers 330-332 of Collection A of 1881-82, deposited in the 
Decan College. 

In all this defence of the “ shooting Skanda, ” Dr. Peterson 
quietly leaves out of sight the phrase pointed out by 

me as occurring in the Bha$ya on VIII. i. 15, from which it is 
unquestionable that Paunjali himself understood by the word 
BlVIfl ‘ a god of that name. ’ If another passage is wanted in 
which also Patanjali renders it plain thaf the word is the name 
of a god, it will be found under Panini, VI. 3. 26. Here too 
we have which is a Dvandva compound meaning 

‘ the two gods Skanda and Vi&kha. ’ To persist in interpreting 
a word ih Patahjali as meahing something totally different from 
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what Patahjaii hitnsdf says it means is a feat requiring courage 
arid boldness, which Peterson has shown himself to possess. 

Before proceeding further, I must state that I did not fully 
understand Dr. Peterson’s translation of the passage under dis¬ 
cussion on the last occasion. Though, of course, there v^ere 
some mistakes, still I thought he had understood the argument 
generally according to Nigojibhatta’s view of it. But I now see 
that this is not the case. Though I do not agree with Nagoji- 
bha^ on one point, still, a great grammarian as he was and 
familiar with his subject, it is impossible that he should not see 
the main point of Patanjali’s argument. But Peterson has totally 
mis-apprehended it. His view is so much out of the way that 
without more explanation than was contained in his first paper, 
it was not possible for me to understand it. And even on the 
present occasion it has cost me a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
it clearly. Dr. Peterson does understand ‘ Skandah ’ to be an 
image brought forward to show that Papini’s rule is violated in 
that instance. But it is violated according to him because the 
image “ may or may not be for sale. ” From what follows and 
precedes, Peterson seems to mean by this expression that images 
have in them the possibility of being sold. The phrase 

f^TTW: contains, according to him, not according to me, 
as he supposes, " instances or an instance, of a form which, ns 
denoting an image, is prima facie incorrect under the rule. ” “It 
is notorious that images are vendible things. ” Thus Peterson 
means, what he afterwards says in express words, that “ all idols 
are in their nature vendible ” ; and, therefore, we at once see 
that §ivah, Skandah and Visakhah violate Papini’s rule. This is 
the germ of the whole mistake. Then, says he, “ such names 
of idols then as Siva, Skanda, Vi&kha are for the matter in hand 
colourless. They do not of themselves tell us whether the objects 
of which they are the names—that is idols in general—are Papya 
or Apapya, vendible or not vendible. What then is it that raises 
the presumption, which it is necessary to notice, that all idols are 
in their nature vendible ? The answer to this query lies in the 
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phrase &c. ” So that, according to Peterson, Pa* 

tahjali’s query is “ To what is it due, why is it thar‘ idols in 
general, ’ i. e., ‘ all idols are in their nature vendible’?” And the 
answer is, “ because it is for gain that the Mauryas make images.’ ’ 
And herein lies Peterson’s radical error. In the next sentence 
Patanjali means to say, according to Peterson, that “ vendible 
images made by the Mauryas are as a class ” excluded from the 
operation of the “ general rule which enjoins the omission oi 
affix Ka that is, their names must all have the termination Ka. 
But such of the vendible images as “ are from the beginning 
intended for worship and not for sale ” come under the rule and 
have not the affix. This is the sense of the last sentence. 

( I ) Now, if images are notoriously vendible things, if 
“ they may or may not be for sale, ” if Sivah, Skandah and Visa- 
khah are primi facie incorrect under Panini’s rule, why is it that 
Patanjali asks sc. it i. e. “why are the forms Sivah, 

Skandah, Visakhah, incorrect under the rule ?” But Peterson 
thinks that the meaning of this query is, “ why is it that all idols 
are in their nature vendible ? ” What have you got to do with 
all idols ? Whence do you get them ? How does any question 
arise about them ? Do Patanjali’s words, which ate perfectly plain, 
mean that ? The question is only about three idols and not all. 
And what is the necessity of accounting for the fact that all idols 
are m their nature vendible ? The question does not hang at all 
on the reason of the fact, but on the fact itself. We have nor 
thing whatever to do with the reason. The whole point is, the 
use of the word atirtw in the Sotra makes the forms 

incorrect. How they became incorrect under the rule 
in consequence of the use of that word is what is required to be 
shown, i. e. it should be shown that while the operation pre¬ 
scribed in the sutra, viz. the dropping of Ka, is done here, one of 
the conditions of the operation, viz. srrvirrT or invendibility, is 
absent; i. e. ;hat the images expressed by those forms are Papya 
or vendible. And it is also necessary to decide \sl:ether tie 
forms are really irccuctt. !lhis is ile nttrirg ci ihe vifid 
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and no other meaning is posable. Now Petorson would 
object, saying, ‘What is the necessity of showing the images to 
be vendible and the forms to be incorrect ? It is notorious that 
images are vendible things and the forms are therefore, of course, 
incorrect.’ My fira emphatic reply is, I am under no obliga¬ 
tion to tell you why it is necessary to show this; but there can 
be no doubt that Patahjali himself does admit the necessity and 
asks why they are incorrea. His words mean that, and can 
mean nothing else. My next reply is, you mis-understand the 
word Pauya when you say that the vendibility of images is such 
a notorious and plain matter that it does not require to be 
shown. When you say, " idols have been sold from the be¬ 
ginning and are sold now : and the supply will doubtless con¬ 
tinue so long as the demand shall last, ” all you mean is that 
images possess the possibility of being sold. Paoya does not 
mean a thing which possesses the possibility of being sold. If 
that is what you mean by Papya and the English word ‘vendible,’ 
the very clothes that you or I have now on our bodies are Pauya; 
for clothes have been sold from the beginning and are sold now, 
&c. But I should consider it an insult if anybody so characte 
rized my clothes. The sense of the word Paoya, therefore, is a 
thing that is intended to be sold, that is for sale. The defini¬ 
tion in the Kisika is : The clothes I wear 

were Papya before I got them from a shop, are not panya now, 
and would be Paoya again if I were reduced to destitution, which 
God forbid, and should be obliged to sell them. Just then, as 
you cannot say, when a shirt is spoken of, that it is paoya or 
vendible in this sense, i. e. ‘ exposed for sale, ’ so when cer tain 
images are named, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
paoya. Hence the necessity of showing that they are so ; and 
hence the question fik cnem. The answer is and must be con- 
toined in the next clause j That 

answer, according to Nagojibhaffa, is that they are Paoya be¬ 
cause these are images exposed by the Mauryas for sale; and 
aecording to my independent trandation, they are Panya because 
images like them were sold or exposed for sale by the Mauryas 
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who tinted to raise money. “It is for gain that the Mauryas 
make images, ” which is Peterson’s trandation, cannot possibly 
be the answer to the query. 

The difference between Nagojibhatta and myself here is that 
accordii^ to himself the Siddhantin who asks the question fib 
ant and the PQrvapak§in who answers it by saying iMifIfe &c., 
both understand the word Panya in its correct , or proper sense, 
viz., ‘ something exposed for sale ’ ( ) > while 

according to my view, the Siddhantin takes it in its correct sense, 
and the Porvapak§in resorts to the incorrect sense which Peterson 
seeks to attach to it, viz., ‘ the possibility of being sold,’ which 
a thing comes to have on account of other things of the class be¬ 
ing ‘ exposed for sale,’ and thus wrongly brings Panyatva or ven¬ 
dibility on the three images. The Purvapk§in is in the remainder 
of the passage told by the Siddhantin that because certain things 
are ‘sold’ or * exposed for sale, ’ that is, are Panya, it does not 
follow that those of the class that are under actual worship are 
Panya* i. e. panya does not mean * the possibility of being sold.’ 
You (the PQrvapak$in ) attach that sense to the word and say 
that Sivah, Skandah, Visakhal? are Panya because the Mauryas 
sold such images, and consequently the forms should have the 
affix Ka. The images sold by the Mamyas being Panya in the 
correct sense, their names may have the affix (*r 5 
but that does not make these §iva, Skanda, and ViSakha, which 
are under actual worship, Panya; i. e. again, Panya does not 
mean ‘ the possibility of being sold,’ and consequently Paninfs 
rule must apply, and no affix is wanted for'these forms, and they 
are correct ()• It vn\l be seen 
fromthis why it is that the Parvapak$in resons to the Maurya kings 
to bring Panyata in the sense of ‘ possibility of beihg sold,’ on 
Siva, ^nda, and Vi^ikha, and to any ordinary image-seller, 
^iva, Skanda, and Vi^sklui were images under actual worship, 
and no mrdin^ image-^Uer sells them. The Mature kings must 
hate sold iinages under aeturi worship, and heike they are spoken 
cff. Hus independent interpretation of mine I have pit into 
11 IB. O. MuniaMdnee Waring ToL L ] 
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San^rit in the shape of a commentary on the passage in Pita^ali 
under discussion, and I give it at the end [as an Appendix].* 

Nagojibhatta, on the other hand, regarding the Forvap^in’s 
and Siddhantin’s sense of the word Panya to be the same, viz., 
the correct sense ‘ exposed for sale,’ makes the PQrvapak$in say 
that those particular images are Pa93ra because they are images 
exposed for sale by the Mauryas, who were certain images-makers 

(.^: ). This the Siddhantin admits, and therefore 

agrees with the PUrvapaksin that Siva, Skanda, and ViiSkha should 

have the affix Ka ( .). And the Siddhantin goes 

on to say that the images dedicated for such worship immediately 
after manufacture as brings in grains are the examples of the 
rule; i. e. their names drop the termination Ka. 

(2) The true sense of the word Panya being that given above 
the query, ‘Why is it “that all idols are in their nature vendible”?’ 
which Peterson puts into the mouth of Pawnjali is absurd. All 
idols are not vendible, i. e. ‘ exposed for sale.’ 

(3) If according to Peterson’s translation of 

Panini’s rule does not apply to vendible images as a class, i, e. to 
all images, and consequently their names should take the termi¬ 
nation Ka, upon what authority is it that such of these images as 
are intended for worship from the beginning are brought under 
the rule, as Peterson does by his translation of &c. ? 

Peterson does admit that these images form a part of the class of 
vendible images. The possibility of being sold attaches to them 
also. Peterson’s argument, “Idols have been sold from the 
beginning, and are sold now,” &c., apjdies to them equally with 
the images ^And if it does not, why ^ould it 
apply to ^ Hiwnw:? If these are Paoya or vendible 
prima facie, they also must be in accordance with Peterson’s sense 
of the word. Fapini’s Sotra about dropjnng of Ka annot thetv- 
foK afply to them. The word mm in the Sotra must prevent 
its application to them. We have no Vartika or I$ti hete, add¬ 
ing, to or amending Pinini’s rple and directing us to df^ die 
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aSir> .thoHgh ithe imagM for worship are vendiMe. We 

have amply a Vyakhyftna of Papifii’s^ Sotra., And thus the result 
according to Peterson’s interpretation will be that Pinini’s Sntra 
has, no insunce and is vain. According to NSgc^ibhatni’s and my 
way of taking it, the inugea being under worship are not Papya 
or ‘for sale/ and hence i^nini’s Sntra applies and the Ka is 
dropped. 

(4) Again, if images are notoriously vendible and consequently 
it is not necessary to show that they are vendible, is it not equally 
notorious that the manuhumirers of idols make the idols with a 
view to gain, and not from disinterested motives ? What then is 
the necessity of telling us, according to Peterson’s way of taking 
it, that “all images are vendible, because it is for gain that the 
Mauryas make images ” ? 

(5) The whole point the passage in Patahjali, according to 
Dr. Peterson, must be this. Images being in their nature vendible, 
such forms as Sivah, Skandah, &c., are incorrea, i. e., they should 
have the suffix ka. But though all images are vendible, such of 
them as are from the banning intended for worship, should be 
brought under Piriim’s rule, and ^ should not be added to their 
names. Now, the sense of the first of these two sentences is 
according to Peterson brought out by the clause anoir 

^ ftrwftr I of the second by WJfftr 

VHvlwm u ftwrfi l. What then is the necessity for the matter in 
hand of the intervening clauses ? The first of these means, 
according to him, “ It is for gain that the Mauryas make images.” 
What has this got to do with the matter ? The second ( 

H wm) means, Fapini’s rule does not apply to images which are, 
all of them, in their nature vendible, and thus they should take Ka. 
Do we not know this already, according to Peterson, and has he 
not assumed this in interpreting the first clause? Why then are 
we told this again ? . 

(() Peterson admits dut we have first a doubt dirown on the 
prrean^ss of the (qrms This doubt must be 
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dened and it idiotdd be decided whether the fonns ate canect or 
incorrect. If that is not d(»ie the result mil be that the qmestitm 
is about one thing and the ded^on about quite another, i. e. the 
OTSnr and will be inconsistent. In Peterson’s translation 
this deddon of the original question nowhere appears, <»ie thing 
rsaaid first, and quite another afterwards. It will thus be seen 
that Peterson's interpretation of the query, the answer, and what 
foUom, i. e. of the whole passage, is entirely wrong. He does 
not undersand the atgument. 

I have already given the general sense of Nlgojibhata’s com¬ 
ment, but since, according to Peterson, in giving ia substance in 
1873 I committed “acapital error,” and since, from a “mis¬ 
apprehension ” of its sense I have not, according to the ame 
authority, “ yet shaken myself free,” it is necessary that I should 
discuss.it more particularly. The reader will kindly look at the 
passage given before. Dr. Peterson’s explanation is:—“We must, 
ays N^ojibhatta, understand the word fifibgac after vqs#qRlT 
Good. But you should understand that here ends Nagojibhatta’s 

explanation of .flWT: and that his explanation of the 

passage is that these images, Siva, Skanda, and Viiakha, were ex¬ 
posed for ale by the Mauryas and not that “ images are made by 
the Mauryas for gain,” as you take it. “The images refer¬ 
red to are therefore vendible, and.the occasion for the suffix Ka 
presents itself.” This is a translation of a wre iifri qwf fum n 
wumwip ffit *nar :• The translation is correct so far as the words 
go, except that‘vendible’ means ‘for ale,’ of which, however, 
Peterson has no conception. But what are “theimages referred 
to ” which is your translation of mmn ? Are they “ the images 
in general ” made by the Mauryas for gain which jrou have 
supposed or ftqrnr** ? They annot be images in 

general, for there is no question here, as I have already explained 
about “ images in general ” or “all imSges. ” And images in 
general or all images cannot be vendible or ‘ exposed for sale, ’ 
while those referred to by Hl^ibfaam ate sptdcen of by hkn 




Pttpya. The <ioestioii ii about the ccwrecttleat of the iocfiit ftnt 
and H is their oeow that is requiied to be shown 
in order to noaiEe good Ae position that they- ate in^riect.. By 
mmmA nmrn, therefore, Nsgojibhatta means to say i bttj^-) 
for this reason, viz. that given in Patanjali’s satement 

nwftoRT: e*|dained by Nigoji,. (nro^) their, i* e. of 
%t, fO*f, ftliwr* (feewwi> Papyatva is osiAUAed. Now 
anr: referring to Ae whole statement 4 ltfM....iir: and Aat sale* 
ment containg Ae Hetu or reason, the of 111# whose Fauyatva 
is esubhhed by that reason cannot be referred to an]rdA^ oon* 
tained in that statement which is Ae hetu or reason. Ifence also 
nmwi must refer to ferr: femur:. It will be seen Aat 

NSgojibhatta speaks here of vendibility being established or prov¬ 
ed, while accorAng to Peterson it does not require to be proved. 
Peterson therefore sets Nagoji at defiance. 

Peterson then goes on wiA theeaplanadcm of NSgojibhatta. '*In 
Ae two clauses Aat follow, beginmng respectively wiA nhdt and 
vnfem: Paunjali first ( «fe^i mv <r mi > accepts the preposition 
that the occasion for the suffix has presented itself, and, secmidly, 
(mfenr: iufe mi wfemfe) shows how neverAeless his rule 
is not of none effect.” This is a translation or explanation of mr 
iwui m feii i fefe aq s intAwi mfefe tfefemife unfemifew. 
Now Ais translation is open to Ae same objection as Peterson’s 
translation of Patanjali’s original, viz. if Aere is an occasion fer 
the suffix, Aere is nothing that an prevent it, and Ae rule is of" 
none effea. There is also a special objection. In Ae last sea- 
tance Petefeon has translated ummraummf: by ‘^Ae occadon for 
the suffix Ka has presented itself”; and in this sentence inmiin- 
felfew also he translates in just the same words. Is there no dif¬ 
ference between uii: and ? There is very great difi!moce. 
Uiv shows ‘ Ae occasion for a Aing,’ and fi^ the / Aing g i)^ 
comiqg an actual fact.’ The proper translation is, ‘*I*attnja}i 
«ys (in tfewn w wm) Aat the termination is of course wanted 
or should be used there and (in mefem:) he points out Ae ex- 

am^des of wanted 





»iittfice he «pbik8'^ta» occasidiBforit; ocbs^udntv OfiiSsiijF^^ 
Who^'pa^jf^m ? that is efthe ioi^s; 

9 %r itiKlgw ? Sivah^ Skaiukhi Viliikah) whkb<ae^ ^snhject 
o^iAtliltktiSijioii-afid diei l^^yam of which is. e«^lished in the 
iittt-senteace.- The :^intu^ ttsie c< the teminatton* «na^ 
q»dkhn if asi ■ oc. “ ^ coune'wtnted ” i ia the oaaetof thit 
mei^i^pdthetical imaj^ or images in genecal understood by 
Peto^bni; and that have nothing to do with iou^ies in genera! 

I.iuwo sidd several tunesi - The termina^n is therefore of course 
nohitedj' jbr should, he .used^in these cases ; that is, the correct 
h»ais.'m ftnr: W"|t 

which wfre bought; forward as in use, and which were the 
names of .images exposed for sale by the Mauryas, as stated before, 
are incorrea, i. e. Panini’s cule is set aside in their case. Thus 
is the original que^bn decided; and this is plainly what NSgoji- 
bhatta makes lataftjfaii say; there can be no question whatever 
hbout it, and thisiscxicdy'what I stated in 1873.'Yet Dr; Peter* 
ibft says 1873 BharidaHcar took Patanjali to mean that 

Pan’mi-s • rule is arbitrarily set aside in the case of images sold by 
the hfaufjras, so that forms not valid are nevetthelfess in use. 
fWhat Patafijali means to say is that the termination Ka should 
be af^Ked^'the hathi^ bf the ima^ sold by the Mauryas, ac- 
cOrding'io Panini’s rule; but the rule is set aside in' this case, 
ahd'the 'Wtbng forms Siva, Skanda and Viiakha ate used'.' This 
is a’aptal error, as Bhandarkar now sees.^ That it is in accor¬ 
dance vHth the native commentators is a view of it due, I be- 
lifcve,' to a misapprehehribn ■ of NSgojibhatta’s meaning, from 
't^ndarkar has not yet shaker himself free.” Js it not per¬ 
fectly dear that Peterson himself, when he says this, has no 
'Conception whatever of the matter ? He has totally misunder¬ 
stood the point in P^tanjali’s passage, and interprets Kaipta and 
‘i7i^|ihhatta in. accordance with that misconceptibi); aiid thus 

k • ' '' ' i • 
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' confidently' pronoanc^ niy former mtnsUtei of 
which is unquestionably tconm^ to be ** a capital error.” And 
yet with a charming simplicity and an unsuspcsedog belief in hk 
own powers, Peterson takes aedit to himselfibr having^vcsi me 
hints in my indepenpent translation of the.'passage. . Por says 
he:—‘.‘ In other respects, however, Bhandarka;^S;yefsipa of j 87!3 
is very defective, a fact which in fairness shonld i^t be lost 
sight of when comparing my version with that wi^ ,lfij^ch Bhan- 
darkar has now followed it.” Dr. Peterson evidendy p;ieans that 
his version has suggested improvements to me in. my 
version.. I repudiate the insinuation entirely. It was impossible 
to derive any hints from a version in which I pointed out, seve¬ 
ral misukes and which, on the last occasion, I took as, agreeing 
as regards the main point with, Nagopbhana, tecause the 
connection between the different sentences was not distinctly 
given, and which, now that Dr. . Peterson has given more 
explanation, I see to be entirely away from the point and 
wrong from top.to bottom. My readers will haye seen and wiH 
see if they have the patience to go to the end of this paper, how 
little ground there is for Peterson’s taking credit to himself for 
having corrected Goldstilcker, and given me hints. I must not 
omit to add that Dr. Peterson need not have searched the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary for my explanation of N^ojibhatta’s 
view. That explanation is given in my last Reply to him and it 
occurs even in the passage which he has quoted in bis Paper 
under review. 

I will now notice Peterson’s defence of the remaining granmna- 
tial and other errors pomted out by me in his .^anslation on 
the last occasion. When ! called attention in my ^ last arncle 
to Peterson’s having translated the past passive partite , 
by the present tence “make,” !, eff ,course, didsamt imejm he 
committeda.schoolboy errorbut that the .pist teoae of> 
waa an important point in the argumenti. and, omsequently 
should be prominent noticed... Bui, let us. hear jtho-de^tiee. 
‘‘Them is tmiriMtih^ tojhamifeimtt, 



; than thetie is in th« S((nskritf s9> 
«aIM ’*. past passive participle^ ’ 9 niifN(m< ” I admit there is no 
nwriction to time present, past or future in the English sentence 
*^ The Maitryas make inaages; ” but that is beause it contains a 
general trudi; and general truths are always represented by the 
present tense, and nevo' by die past. You must dways say 
“ Elephants hme trutdts,” but never “ had trunks. ” The 
&a^cfk m<ft a wi ! is a past passive parddple, and as indicadng past 
time it can never be used to express a general truth, and can 
^^ly onfy to a particular xime and that particular time a past 
dme. Therefore what is only true at a particular dme cannot 
ben genend truth. This is the difference between the present 
and past dme in his English ** Mauryas make images ” and 
die Sanskrit Peterson tries to get rid <ff the dis> 

tincdon by the contendon that for gain ’’ is the predicate in his 
sentence It is for gain that the Mauryas make images” and 
''make images * forms part of the clause which is used as the 
subjea. Bht the subject clause " the Mauryas make images ” is 
nevertheless a general proposhion, and the disdncdon cannot be 
got rid of. But, says he, there is no restriction to a particular 
dme in the Sanskrit *' so-called past passive participle 
Why ? Is it not a past participle and does it not express past time ? 
If it does not, I must say Peterson follows a Sanskrit grammar 
and literature unknown to me and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
to all Sanskrit Scholars. But, says Dr. Peterson, he would 
“ prefer now to translate images are made by the’Mauryas for 
gain/**and is-confidentdiat the stxalled past passive parti¬ 
ciple ilk: Sandcrit is the proper translation of' made* here. ” 
Agahi be aay» his first oundbdon kkuryas make images for 
gam? ftmily nmenc idkunsttc rendering of the same thing as 
' jmegermt made by the Manrjrasfor gain.’** What is all this ? 

' lleiiKafoiiiadeef e^ Sandtrit past posdve participle 

ie^dte pfepee tiuntkt&m of 'tmde * here. Therefore g fh aw t 
UPgar: is thu proper traaiflidon eff that SMtenee* Bitt that 
mm a te ioithc saam im ' aiidK^|Kas':«f-^««tth4V'’'tiHa^bre 
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that is thfc Sanskrit translation of this sentence. Similarly the 
proper t^slation of ' Horned animals ruminate ’ is ftn- 

warfir WH: or ; of' man sees colour by the eye 

fW IWt and of * water removes thirst, ’ ttfmtitl l- 

That is to say, Peterson is confident that we should teach our 
pupils that general truths might be translated into Sanskrit by 
the past passive participle which implies " no restriction to time 
past, present or future ” ! 

And notwithstanding all this Peterson immediately afterwards 
sutes that "jreftqHr: denotes no more than that the action of 
making is to be conceived as completed. ” Is the action of 
making to be conceived as completed in the English phrase “ the 
Mauryas make images ?” Ceruinly not. If so, your translation of 
aiwrfs by " make images ” must be wrong. Now if the 

action is represented as completed in the phrase . 

was it not completed before Patanjali wrote or spoke those words? 
It must be. Then was it not past with reference to the time 
when he wrote, and may it not have been past with reference to 
that time by any number of years, say two or three centuries ? 
The answer must be “yes.” If so, this is all that I contended for ; 
and your traversing directly my contention ” means nothing. 
Contrasted with the word as it is, must show a past 

action that took place a long time before Patanjali. And hav ing 
been represented as completed with reference to the time when 
Paunjali wrote, has the action not been referred to a particulai 
time? If so, what is the meaning of your first sutement thai 
the Sanskrit so-called “past passive participle ” involves 

“ no restriction to time present, past, or future” ? One who en¬ 
deavours to defend the indefensible most fall into such contra¬ 
dictions. 

To my contention that in cannot mean “ which¬ 

ever ctf these; ” for it is either the genitive or loative that has 
that sense and not the nominative, Peterson’s reply is, he will 
“ snb«i(hte for qm; its antecedent ’’ and then the meaning 
M IB.O»BbaBd[ailHHfewwdp,VoH4 
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will be “ whichever images. " But this is simply grammatical 
jugglery, and will deceive nobody who is not a simpleton. Why 
do you substitute it ? Patanjali’s word is ijfir: and you must 
interpret that and nothing else. And do you really think you 
have given us all we had before, when you give us only the ante¬ 
cedent ? Does not tjtrr: mean ' these, ’ i. e., such as are 
‘ nearer to the speaker than others. ’ Do you give us that sense 
when you substitute ? You surely cannot say you do. 
And what is it that you get after all this operation ? ‘The Maur- 
yas make images for gain. To those the rule does not apply 
and Ka must be appended. But whichever images are intended 
for worship come under the rule, ’ &c. If this is the construc¬ 
tion, one would naturally take ‘ whichever images ’ in the last 
sentence to be different images from those made by the Mauryas, 
as Nagojibhatta and I take them; especially because the assertion 
with reference to the images in the last sentence is directly the 
opposite of that in this. But this would cut off the ground from 
below Peterson’s feet. For his idea is that these last images arc 
to be included among those made by the Mauryas. This sense 
you have no chance of securing unless you allow the demon¬ 
strative to stand and at the same time mistranslate it as “of these,” 
Thus this grammatical jugglery, like other species of it, recoils 
on the person practising it. 

I will ask my reader to be good enough to consider this point. 
Patanjali uses the word and in the same breath the word tpir: 
( ^ iwrac > &C. ). is the remote demonstrative, 

and means ‘that,’ while ii?ni;is the near demonstrative and 
means ‘ this. ’ Is it possible that by these two inconsistent pro¬ 
nouns he should demonstrate or point out the same preceding 
thing, especially when the assertions, as I have stated, are con¬ 
tradictory of each other ? “ Mauryas make images. To those the 
rule does not apply. But of these whichever are intended &c., to 
them the rule does apply.” Can those and these here both refer 
to “ im^es ” in the first sentence ? For this reason, and also be¬ 
cause without the genitive or locative you cannot have the sense 
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Peterson requires, the cannot refer to the images made by 
the Mauryas. Dr. Peterson says ;—“He is fully supported by 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta ” in his construction of q?fT:, but in the 
note immediately below, this expression is softened into “ I be¬ 
lieve that Kaiyata construes as I do. ” Connecting ijfrf; 

with the images sold by the Mauryas would have the effect, as I 
have already explained, of making the images used for worship 
* vendible images ’ at the same time, and of rendering Panini’s 
Sutra inapplicable to them, and consequently vain and useless. 
This is a mistake that no native grammarian will make, much 
less men like Kaiyata and Nlgojibhatta. And the reason for 
Peterson’s belief is his own utterly groundless conjecture that 
is meant as the nominative to by Kaiyata. But No ! 

Peterson does give evidence. “ I can only note here that in the 
India Office MS. Nagojibhatta seems actually to read ( i. e. the 
Mauryas ) after trr: in Kaiyata. ” Excellent! What we 

have got in the India Office MS., the photozincograph of which 
I have referred to, is ift: Commentators put at the 

beginning of their comment on a passage of the original the 
opening words of that passage with after them. This is 
called a Pratika. Now the Pratika from Kaiyata given by Na¬ 
gojibhatta in the present case is jn: This the copyist 

of the Manuscript through stupidity or mistake has written as 
tTT: and this evident mistake of the man Peterson relies 

on and uses as evidence to prove that Kaiyata meant to be 
the nominative of If »TT! had been meant by Na¬ 

gojibhatta as Kaiyata’s reading, would have been put after 
and we should have had qr* But we have not got 

it. The Pratika does occur in the form of qrr! in the 

manuscript consulted by Goldstiicker and in the two mentioned 
by n^e before. This speaks for itself! 

Kaiyata’s note on the passage beginning with on the 

contrary, js that “tfiTr: signifies the images which are taken from 
door to door ” ; and they are thus distinguished from those with 
wbiphthe Mauryas are conneaed in the preceding sentence. 
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Nagojibhatta too disposes of the merchandise of the Mauiyas by 
saying fur and speaks of other distinct 

images by Peterson’s misapprehension of the 

main point in Patanjali’s passage vitiates his interpretation of 
NSgojibhatta throughout. Then again, I am told that neither 
of the two takes qnr: as I do. No one can be^sure of this as regards 
Kaiyata ; for he does not say that the images taken from door 
to door for worship were not the Sivab, Skandah, and Vi&khah 
with which the argument began. Kaiyata not only may have 
meant them to be the same, but his counter-example %vfn^r- 
affords strong evidence that the instance of an image 
under worship meant by him was the ftnr: occurring above. 
And as to Nigojibhatta, Peterson tells me nothing new, for I 
have said in giving my independent translation that I disagree 
with NSgojibhatta, and that he has assigned no definite sense to 
the word q?fT: i. e. refers it to nothing, neither to the images of 
the Mauryas, nor to Sivah, Skandah and Vi^akhah- Nagojibhatta 
and I agree as to the main point, viz. that Sivah, Skandah and 
Viiakhah are in the beginning spoken of as incorrect according 
to Pacini’s rule, in consequence of a certain action of the Maur¬ 
yas which made the images Papya. We also agree that the 
question about the correctness of these forms has to be decided 
somehow. Nagojibhatta thinks the Papyata attaches to the 
images and cannot be removed ; therefore the forms ought to 
have Ka. I say that the Papyata is conferred on them only in an 
incorrect sense, and is removed by the Siddhantin. The other 
points of difference I have given before. This difference between 
Nagojibhatta and me arises from my assigning to and qm: 
the sense that they have, viz. ‘ those ’ or remote from the 
speaker, and ‘ these ’ or near to the speaker. Nagojibhatta has 
not atuched to qm’ this its definite sense. I also take in 
its usual sense of ‘ now, ’ ‘ in these days, ’ and contrast it with 
the past uetOiAi:; while Nagojibhatta explains it as ‘immediate¬ 
ly after their manufacture, ’ which sense the word cannot bear, 
and does not see the contrast. The other reason that I have 
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given in my last Paper is that when Patanjali raises any question 
about a rule, he does so by bringing forward correct forms which 
apparently go against the rule. When in rare cases incorrect 
forms are brought forward, he tells us at the end of the discus¬ 
sion that they are incorrect by using such an expression as 

Dr. Peterson again says s “ I feel sure that it ( qwt ) would 
have been made to stand before, and not after the adversative 
particle 5 if it had the meaning Bhandarkar now ascribes to it. ” 
Why,he feels sure he does not tell us. But m which I 

suppose he would have, is unidiomatic. The Sanskrit idiom 
requires g and such particles to be put immediately after the 
forms of Innumerable insttnces might be given, but I will 
here quote a few from the Mahabha$ya itself, tns VslH 
Mahabha^ya, Edition of Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 2; 

Ibid, p. 20 ; irw S Ibid. Vol. II. p. 332. 

In criticizing my translation of 1873 Peterson say:—I should 
be more than human if I refrained from adding that in 1873 
Bhandarkar gave to the phrase mg' Wig precisely that reference 
which he now seeks to give to the admittedly converse phrase 
uw^m:. ” Now that I have explained the correct sense of. Na- 
gojibhatta, Peterson will see that this is in accordance with his 
comment. Again, “ qms he naturally then took in the sense 
he refuses to admit for it now. ” I did not atttch to qm: its 
definite sense of these, following Nagojibhatta ; but certainly I 
did not give to it Peterson’s meaning ‘ of these ’ and rrfer it to 
the images made by the Mauryas, if that is what he means by 
the word “ naturally. ” 

As to the main question of Patanjali’s date, I have already 
stated that Peterson attaches no value to what I have set forth 
in my last papers and re-asserts most emphatically his own view, 
and makfs other vague and general sutements. 1 am therefore 
not called upon to say an3rthing about them. I must however 
|!|iot omit to notice one point, Peterson says that as for Pufya 
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mitra and Csmdraguptt, “ he has pointed out that the existence 
of two prluc^ of these names» reigning at about the same time, 
U better guaranteed for the fourth century after Christ than for 
the third before Christ. ” So then, according to this authority, 
the BUtan lAf Inscription, which is in such a dilapidated con¬ 
dition that no perfectly satisfactory copy has yet been or an be 
published, possesses a far higher historial value than the works 
of the Greek historians of Alexander the great and' his successors, 
who speak of Sandracottus or Candragupta as having established 
a powerful monarchy at Pataliputra about 320 B. C., ind the 
Inscription in which his name occurs, as well as all the Buddhis¬ 
tic, Jaina, and Brahmanic books which mention both him and 
Puspamitra the founder of the Suhga dynasty that succeeded the 
Mauryas. Perhaps Dr. Peterson considers all this literature and 
the Inscription to be fabriated, or assigns them to the period 
between 600 and 1000 A. D., or it is quite possibls he never 
heard about them. Peterson’s last paper did not show any 
appreciation of the value of the name of Cindragupta for the 
determination of the question under discussion. It was Pu^pa- 
mitra alone he spoke of and the name Candragupta simply 
occurred in the translation of a passage from that priceless Inscrip¬ 
tion, that on the Bhitari Lat along with Kumaragupta, Samudra- 
gupta, and others. His coupling the two names together in the 
present paper is therefore an afterthought, and the statement 
that it has been done in the first paper is not accurate. 

How many of this long list of errors of all sorts are apital 
errors” or very serious errors I leave it to my readers to judge. 

Lastly, 1 am much obliged to my friend Peterson for his pro¬ 
mise to make over the Patalavijaya to me if it falls into his 
hands “ in view of the effect the Praiasti, ” which he is sure 
it will contain, “ may have upon me. *’ But I would advise 
my friend tx> give up the “ [ con- ] quest of the Dark Regions ” 
that he has been prosecuting so vigorously of late, and assure 
him that any number of sqch book? dealing with “the I^rk 
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Regions ’* are but trash in comparison with that ** Ar§a-grantha ” 
or “ Book of Light,” the Mahabha§ya, I shall, therefore, have 
undoubtedly a stronger claim to Peterson’s gratitude than he 
will have to mine, if I ask my friend Kielhom to send him a 
copy of his edition of the Mahibhasya with the following note 
on the title-page in capiul letters— 

“ THIS IS NOT AN ANTHOLOGY, 
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AELUaONS TO K^NA IN PATANJALPS MAHABHAsYA. 

[ From thi; Indian ANnojciARYj vol. hi, 1874, pp. 14 R. ]. 

A VarttkA OQ P&Qini, III. 1. 26 teaches that the termination 
Aya, technically called l^k, should be appended to a v^bal 
noun.expressiye of an ev^nt, in the sense of natrating the event. 
The dteivative suffix is to be dropped, and the noun reduced to 
the form the original root front which it was derived, and it is 
to this root: that the termination Aya is to be applied. If there is 
any othd-inoun depending on the verbal noun, it should be put 
in the accusative or other appropriate case, and governed by the 
verb ht Aya. The example given by Patanjali to illustrate 
this is: ^puhsavadhamiica$te—Kamsam ghitayati; i. e., the express 
sion Kamsam ghauyati means He narrates the story of Kaihsa's 
being killed.”—Now Ghiuyati in this instance is, according to 
the dieory of the author of the Vartika, got by dropping the 
suffix of Vadha, reducing it to its original form of Han ( to kill ), 
appending the termination A.jz and making the changes moessafy 
in the case of Han. Another instance given in the Bh&$3/« is : Bali- 
bandhamacafte—Bdim bandhayati.—^Now' Patanjali if this 

mte is applicable only to the settled names of stories, or to all 
nouns expressive of an eVent. His answer is to the latter efiect, 
apid, thus, one may use'.llte expression lUjanam'agamayati in th^ 
sense of he announicekthe coming of the kii^.”— This shows 
that Kadisavadiia and Balibandha were the settled names of certain 
ourrent stori«i Now jja: this Vartika, Katyayana notices a usage 
in Sanskrit common to it with several other lai^gK^es, in virtue 
of which the causal form of a root may be used to denote the 
narratidn or announcement of an event exj^msed by the root. 
The expressions " He causes Kadisa to bnluHbd, ^i to be put 
uhderrcetraitit^ and the king to comei” mean '^ He namues 
itiiiisa^s^bemgidBed '* and " Bali’s being put under restraint,’* 
and- lattnotmccs ilM cMnutg’ of the Idaig." But though thb (otttu 

« (B.O.BIUHiiatltae’sWerin.Td.Ll 
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Ghatayati, Bandhayatt, and Agama3niti, are caiisalsof tbe rocMs Han, 
Bandh and Gam with A, the author of the Vartika does not here 
call them so, and hence the necessity of the new rale he has made. 
But Fatahjali, and perhaps Katyayana also eventually, looks upon 
them as causal forms, and decides that the rule is' not requir¬ 
ed, and that the forms caii be arrived at by Paoini’s general 
sQtia about the causds: Hetumati ca III. i. 26. But there U some 
(hfficulty as to the Present Tense. In such instances as Having 
stahed from Ujjapni, he makes the sun rise (Saryam udgamayati) 
at hbhi$mati ( i. e., reaches Mahi$mati at sunrise ),” the Present 
Tense is appropriate, since at the time he is in Mahi$matl, the 
sun actually does rise. But its propriety is not so clear in such 
expressions as *‘He causes Kaihsa to be killed,” and ** He causes 
Bali to be put under restraint,” for it is a long time rince Kaihsa 
was killed, or Bali restrained. Even here, says Patanjali, the Pte* 
. sent Tense is appropriate. For the narration or annonntemement 
<rf a story or an event may be made in one three waysist, 
by r^resenting the story on the stage; andly, by representing it 
by means of pictures; and 3rdly, by namuing it by wmrd of 
month In the first case, the leader or mana^r of a dsamatic 
corps does actually cause a person who calls himself KaifiM to be 
killed, and a person who calls himself Bali to be ^t under re* 
stiaint. Hence the Present Tense is appropriate. In the second 
case, the blows of Kaihsa and Kr^na are aaually seen at die time 
in the pictures as aimed or received by the two combaumts. In 
tbe third case the narrators give expresritm to what they know 
about them ( Kaihsa and Kr^na) from their birth to their death, 
and thus externally manifest what at the time exists internally. 
And that the things do exist internally or in the mind is shosm 
in this way. They (the narrators ) are of various kinds, some 
are adherents or devotees of Kaihsa and some of Vasudeva. Their 
countenances assume different colours; the faces of some-(whose 
favourite hero is ddieated) become datk, the fiices of others, red. 
And in such cases all tbe three tmses are used by people, pm 
example, they say " Go, Kaihsa is being' kilted“ Ge,> Kadisa is 
to be kfiled“ What is tbe use ot going ? KaOtna; is IdJkid.^'; 
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lliis ranailEaUe iKusage theo idiows:— 

ist—That the stories 'of the death of Kaiiisa and the subjuga¬ 
tion of Bali were popular and current in Paunj^’s'dme. 

and—Hiat Krsna or Vlsudeva was mentioned in the story as 

having killed Kaihsa. 

_ • 

3rd—That such stories formed the subjects of dramatic re^ 

presentations, as Puranic stories are still popularly represented on 

the Hindu stage. 

4th—^That the event of Kaihsa*s death at the hands of Kr$na 
was in Patanjali's time believed to have occurred at a very re* 
aotetinae. 
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I now proceed to other pessagesu One of 
of conn^-examples of'the rule in Dr. Gt^dsttlcker’s passage 
(Bhi^ on PftQiniIII. , 2 . iii ) is : Jaghana Kathsaih iciia Vil^- 
devah: " Vasudevi verily killed Kadia.” Trom the context it is 
dearihat.this is given as an exampie, the ocairrehce nsentioned 
in which is popularly known, but which was-not, and-oould not 
have been, witnessed hy the speaker, i. e., the story was ancient 
ai^d popular. 

Again, we are told by the author of the Mahabhasyi, urider a 
Vaitikaon BaAini II. 3. 3^, thatJCrsna wasnotwell disposed or 
ftieodly to:his uncle : Asadhur mttule Kisnafe. . disserutr 

tion on Bahuvrlhi compounds, Pacini II. 2. 23, the ioHowlog 
occurs in the Mahabhasya : Samkarsai^advitiyasya balaih Krspas- 
ya yardhatam^'“May the power of Krsua, assisted by,Sathkatsapa, 
inoease.’*. .from this-we gather that Saihkarsapa was his con¬ 
stant, compianipn and assistant, as naight have be^ expect^ from 
thdr.rdatitmship. In the Vartikas that follow Pipini, IV. 2. 104, 
Patanidi gives as instances of IV. ,3. 64,^ AkrOravargyah, Akrflra- 
,vai^Qah, (h e. a follpwer of Akrura), Vasudevavargyah, Vasu- 
devavarginah ( a follower of Vasudeva). AkrUra plays a con¬ 
spicuous part in the story of Krspa. Under VI. 3. 6 Patahjali 
quotes Janardanas tvatmacaturtha eva ( “ Janardana with himsdf 
as the fourth,” i. e., with three companions ) as an apparent. ea- 
jcepdpn to the rule. Janardana is another name of Krspa. This 
and the second passage from the Mahabhasya form regular lines 
in the Upendravajra metre, while the third and fourth form one- 
qu^r and one-half respectively, of an Anustubh sunza, from 
.which it would appear that these are lines quoted from an exist¬ 
ing poem on Kr$oa. 

^ only was the story of Kr?pa and Kathsa current and po- 
pial^ in Paqinjali’s tim^ but it appears clearly that the formqr 
WjPjphJj^^ as a god. Papini, in IV. 3;,98, teaches us to ap¬ 
pend the termination Vun, i. e.. Aka, to Vaimdm and Aijttna' \x> 
form nouns expressive of the adorer, adherent,' or woitshippw 'bf 



CsMTAm &SOTBAN SOiOtARS* NOT JtJSTIPIBD tit 

those persons. There is another more general rale (IV. 3. 99 ) 
which teachesros to fbrhi sntih ilerivativesirain natnes of K$atriyas. 
VSsndeva, being the name of a K^triya, comes under that rule, 
and the fortn, made up according to it, is the mme as that made 
up in conformity with this rule. " Why, then,” Patanjali asks, 
** arc we told in this Sutra to apply Vun or Aka to Vasudeva ?” 
One reason may be, he says, that the word is put in here in 
order to indicate that in speaking of Vasudeva and Arjuna to¬ 
gether the name of Vasudeva should always be used first. Or, 
he goes on, this word Vasudeva is the name of the Divine Being* 
and not of a K$atriya; i. ‘e., Vasudeva is to be taken here, in his 
apacity as a god, and not in his capacity as a mere K$atriya; for 
in this latter capacity, the name comes under the other rale.' 

I have thus brought together seven passages, from a work 
written in the middle of the second century before Christ, which 
show that the stories about Knua and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make them. And fo 
these I ask the attention of those who find in Christ a prototype 
of Kr;ua, and in the Bible, the original of the BhagvadgitU, and 
who believe our Puranic literature to be merely a later growth. 
If the stories of Kr$ua and Bali, and others which I shall notice 
hereafter, were current and popular in the second century before 
Christ, some such works as the Harivaih^ and the Pura^Rs must 
have existed then. 







VASUDEVA OF PAKINI IV; ffl. 98 . 

' J T*®*^^®*?*?*** **^^®'*!'^) Ari»tlo Society of Gnot Brlt^n oiid 
M^Aloado^ 

: Jn Esurt IV of the Joarmil of the Royal Asiatic .Society , of Great 
ftitiUQ and Ireland, London, for 1909 (p, 1122} Dr. Grierson, re- 
ferri]^ to a previous note of Professor Kielhom (Part 11 of J8AS. 
f» 1908, pp. 90a ff), stttes the Professor’s view to he ‘‘ that 
Eatapjalt therrfore implies that here the word ‘ VSsudeya’ 
il merely an .ordinary, proper name, and is not the name of a 
god ". Hiis dqes not appear to me to be _ quite what Professor 
Kielhorp says. , For his wofds are “ the word indeed conveys 
an hononfic.sense, but would be equally applicable to a human 
beii^. ” Professor Kielhom, here, does not deny its applicabi- 
U^' to a (Rvine beingbut it must be confessed that the trend of 
bis ai]gument is towards mahing out Visudeva to be an ordinary 
in^^dual. For he says Visudeva ) “ is the proper n^e of 
ah in^viduid ^led Visudeya. . . In either case the wmd, 
* Tatithbhavatah, ’ by which ‘ Saihjhai$a ’ is followed, does not in 
' the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper narhe 
is a divine beii%. ” Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being; and this is plain from Dr. Kielhora’s own 
statement that the word is equally applicable to a human being. 
“Equally” with whom? It must be “equally”with divine 
beings. And ceruinly the word “ Tatrabhavat ’ means “ res¬ 
pected, ” “ revered, ” “ worshipful, ” and may be applied to men 
as well as gods. And in the very passage in Pauhjali, with 
which Pndessor Kielhom compares the VSsudeva passage,' “Tatra- 
bhavatah ” is used of Prajapati, who is called “Sarva”, i. e., “all. ” 
Pnjipati an be “ all ” only in the sense that he is the material 
cauin ( guiqpi) of all that exists. This sense is ass^ed to 
Fatthj^a wor^ iRfnAr: ” by Kalyata. , ihf^Ofe 
h|the and to him is appUed the epithet “ iTatiabliavatth.’* 
Why not, then, may same' apressum ' 

that VSsudeva was a god or a divine being? j iu.' 



THBflPASSAi^ Jilt 

. 1 } 4 q agree with Professor Kielhom ia tint the 

correct xea^iQg is “ Tatrabhavaudj,” and not ** Tcothbuigavatah ”, 
^hicb 1 accepted on a former ocosipn on the. evidence- of the 
Snares edition. But “ Tatrabhavat ” is aj^licaWp equally to 
gods and nien, Patanjali himself having used it in dbe'caae of 
the god Prajapati. 

In all the passages, containing forms of the word' utribhm^ ” 
referred to by Professor Kielhom, except three, the grammatiol 
coanexion gives the substantives which are qualified by the 
epithet “tatrabhavat In two of these three, the wordit^ of 
both of which is dilblTRnwuiT:, the grammatical connexion does 
not bring out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the 
sense is ; “ This is the name of the worshipful ” Thus stated^ 
the word “ worshipful ” indicates one who is pte-emtnendy 
wcirshipful, i. e., a god. In the passage under P. IV. II. 25, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to Ka ; but in connexion 
with another argument, and not with that which ends with 
nwwiir: ”• And this mention enables Us to determine 
in the manner indicated above who it is that is meant by the 
epithet “ worshipful ” not followed by any substantive. If the 
general epithet “ worshipful ” thus indicates a god in this passage, 
there is every reason for undersunding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage ( IV. III. 98 ). 

Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the whole 
literature in which they are so associated, Vasudeva is the 
of a divine being. And the traditional interpretation of Patanjali’s 
passage is that by “ Tatrabhavatab ” is meant such a being. The 
instance from the Kafika, which I found out for myself when 
Professor KSelhom’s Note first appeared, has already been given 
by Dr. Grierw^Ayata’s explanation is ; 

Ww the sense is, Vasudeva is to be 

understood os iflpid eternal d^ whildi Is thi' sfipieme wul. 
IWf Taindiiiihb ” occurring in thft riiiif pas^ is'yim' tw 



ill 

siikeltls ttted wi^oat a sslxstmtive, ** Tarnfa^tata^ "is uii 4 ^> 
^Igo^ifc^atta itt li^ ex^aa&pa df K^atafs oomm^ 
on nuii)ali*s text as oqwvalent to ^vata ot godi pvaa is 
sttpppsad to have taken upon himsetf the i? 3 e of an opponent 
of die Vedas to dehide the Daityas, and to luve uitered die 
vefse quoted by Patanjali.‘ Thus in all the three passages in 
which ** Tatrabhavatah ” is not folloured by a substantive/ i. e., 
is itself used substantively, the sense is “ of God, or a God”, 
on the evidence of Paunjali himself, Kaiyata and Nigojibhatta* 

Patafijali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Paoioi also,, 
may be safdy ttken to speak of Vasudeva as a divine being. 
I understood them in this ilense in an ardcle I wrote formerly ; 
and propose so to understand them in writing a work for the 
GniiMbiss, which I intend doing if my eyesight is restored. 


1‘fai. (Ki«lhorB*sKa.t Voi. I, p. a) ^ 
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BHAVA^mjtrs QPOTA'nON FROM THE 

. ' ■; . I '■> • ■ . ■. i ' . i 

[ From tSB.IifDiAt? AimojaARY Volume II, 1873; p. r*3 ] 

■ ■■ ■ : , 1. J 'i - f'i. . 

Prof. Webar’s Bmy oa ** The RSuAyapa’’ wm trsnrlataR by Bar. 
Boyd oad piriiBabod Mrially in tho Indian Antiquary, Tolnm h Wt, pp. 
liO li'. 17S 1^'ff. Thia translation wa* also publishad aaparataly, and 
tbe rarsaa undar rofoMnoe are quoted And disouased bn pd.M'ff.' of Atb’ 
aoparate translation » p. MSi^ f^ of the Indian Antiqiuiry.^ K^* B. CT/}'" ' 

In his Essay on the Rdmayaua, Prof. Weber gives the 
verses quoted by BhavabhOti in his Uttara-Rdma-Carita from the 
last chapter of the Bdlakapda of the Rdmdyaua, and points out 
corresponding verses in Schlegel’s and the Bombay and Seram* 
pore Editions, which resemble Bhavabhtlti’s only in substance. 
In Gorresio, he says, there is nothing corresponding to them. 
But about the end of the chapter, immediately previous to the 
one, to which Prof. Weber r^ers us, there are these same 
verses in Gorresio, identical in all respects with those quoted by 
BhavabhUti, except apparently in two small words, which are 
Eva ( in the last line of the first verse ) and Tu ( in the last line 
of the second verse ) in Bhavabhuti and Adhi and Hi in Gorres- 
sio. But the difference in the case of the first word at least is 
rather a difference between Gorresio and the Calcutta Edition of 
the Uttara-Rdma-Cariu, and not between Gorresio and Bhava- 
bhati; for in an old MS of the play existing in the Elphinstone 
College Library I find Adhi instead of Eva. 

But while Gorresio’s Edition agrees almost throughout with 
Bhavabhuti in this point, there is a material difference in another. 
Bhavabhati quotes the verses from the last chapter of the Bala* 
KhudA) in Gorresio they occur in the last but two, while in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Edition the corresponding verses, 
though considerably differing in language, occur in the last. 
On comparing the several editions, one finds that Bharata’s 
departure to the country of his maternal unde, which is despat* 
»81B. O. BhimdaffcM^a Woitka, Vol. I ]. 
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ched in five verses in the other Editions,, in Gorresio is expanded 
in^.|ln^o^ j|i o<f.wW^ rii; fonns the ^^44 MWs®®* ’ ^ 

reinaining lour verses this chapter occur in the otlier Editions 
aft» thefive vei;ses about Bharata.-r-The last -chapter, a^^in, in 
Gmesio, which describes Bharata’s doings in the country of his 
unde, and hii sending a message to his father, is ^^ntihg in 
^chlegel Mid the ^mbay l^itions. And since these additional 
chapters Qcmtain ho new incident except the sending of the 
messenger ( whkh has very Kttle to do with the story ), they 
are propably ipterpolations. 



A NiM 014 MBANIHG OF GHATA 

(I) 

[ pRom THE Imdiah Antiopary^ Volume I t&ji, p. laS ]. 

Tha ltoUoviiicNvtoMOMSwuwrlttminfMpoiiM l» (ih* raqoMt 

ol as offio«r of the DinRjapvt Dlatrlot, who wantad hiatorioal iiifi»mation 
aboottiat Diatridt, and Inobnnaotion tbarewlth had quoted Bihii Bijen* 
dralRlkitra’f tniialatioli of a vene in an IneeripHon eontattinR the 
weld Ohata^thii woedhilaf tranilated by BIjendralSl ae “ tliNe*Md *’ 
or **phiial'*. (Indiu Antiquaryi Volnme I« 1871 p. 187) —(N. B. U. ] 

Babu JUjendtaldl gives no authority for taking Ghatd as 

equivalent to three-fold} and supposing that wwe its meaning^** 

“ threefold eight ” would be 24. 6ut the instrumental Var§e9a 
is a serious objection, I think, to his Interpteution of Kunjara- 
Ghat^-varjeija,-for if.the last word of the compound meant the 
“year”, and the other two 888, Var5a ought to be m>the 
locative case« V^hen. a. noun denotuig ume is in the instru- 
menul case it indicates the period occupied in doing a thing 
( Pioini II. 3. 6 ), and thus the sense of the above expression, 
if it referred 10 time,.would be 'the temple was 
5WyM«s,’,orat lea«^t it took the 888th year to be eon- 
struaed. But the construction is awkward, and if it represented 
a date the compound would be difficult to. sejjar^te,. grampi!^,(?l- 
ly. I think the expre^ion means " he who pours-forth, .an 
array of elephants or, if the Va is to be taken as Dha-, which 
is not uolikelyr ‘ the deher of the ranks of elq)hants. ’ Yar?^ 
nflqo.does opt agree with the metre and is consequeoBy ip^d- 
i9issiUe ; besides the compound would be ungrammaticd. The 
wonihas two fornM yarjma .and Varjman if the former be 
takqi, the final word of the nominative singular of the compound 
wouU”^ y W“o, ii the latter, Varsmi, but in neither case 
Vs^mtoo; but .jByen were it not so the meaning would be 
« a there are bodies or fjercaiw of many 

elep^nts." The iffipm of jffie language does not, admit of such 
a w^ M/* ^^’* b4°8 except w^ a douUe 

1^ is mtended' 




A it^ora ok imkiko ok olUTi 

V oto Btba BljandraUtl MpUed t/k ladiw AatlqauPt VotaiM I, 
M7I; pp. IW £ j>3^4foU(niiilK.( Ekraopd )> nola .<pj ik\ t^otadet to B^n- 
dfdloi'a cdMorratioiu ooaMnod then. Both lattM* at* bp Sit B.O. 
niaiidarkar biniMU—(H-B. U.] 

. (H) 

IRrOM THB iNDItM AMTIQ.UARY, VOLUMB, 1, I^a^P* ^7 }• 

' Ih repl^ to Babti kljendral^^ I must pQipt oat tlut lie hp 
ijiyeo ^ Rt^hoio;^, for taking ghat^ to iM 

d^so^fbar taking the expression tbne e^hU to represent 88&, 
and not 8+8 -fS or even 8 x 8 x 8. He says he' thiiAs MS inter¬ 
pretation is ' not forced ’; but is the word Ghatk, which is very 
■indefoite, -Over wed to signify figures in Uiis way ? If the 
jwrij^ meant to express three, could he not have used one d the 
.many symbolical expressions for it, instead of a word whidi amply 
means 'acollection'? And according to the usual way of 
^n^MpnngwMahan in symbolic way, and to the rule : 
^MkRtiddi vanutogatih't lfGfaatd meant three, would not the 
expressioa Kuniara-Ghata mean 38 ? And what is the necessity 
.of restricting the ' collection * to three? It may mean any num- 
An^iiWMa’S^iiRwahkh case, though a row of nine nines, accord¬ 
ing to Babu Rl^endiittl^ way of taking h, may not refer to 
any era, still the expression may mean 98. Altogether the 
supposkian a hK B he^cxpression repre^nts the date appears to be 
mtmmAf impi ri lw ftl e . t%e grammatical difficulty the Babu 
thinks I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative inter¬ 
pretation that "the temple took the 888th year to be construct¬ 
ed.” JBut what one would natunffiy expea to find in an Inscrip¬ 
tion h thin sadi«H#soch a building was constructed in such 
and such a year, and mdl |hat it took sUbh and such a year to 
-be constructed. And w phrase that temple toch the 
tWesKferii Or iny Sfich year !b be constructed is not Sui^t as 
‘ it is not Bl^^lih.' I admitted the interpretation only, so fir 4 s 
'^the ipiiiinmar ^ concern^. The writer has not ritmed a^st 
i^rammar in ui^ Tihosaha as masculifie^ for alwtiaa ^thal 
kowfednding ln^^^]^^^ only are necessity' neuter to 
signifying the insdntment Or {dace of an ^e 
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the gender of rfie noun (^i^ified. This is clew, fro^ the LiAg&< 
niijSSitana ( Siddhanu •Kaumudi, Calcutta Edition, Volume 11 , last 
page). This appears to be more especially the case yrlien the verbal 
noun has what may be called an Upapada or another noun 
depending on it. In the Siddhinta-Kaumudi, under Pauini III. 
3-113 and 117 the instances given are fnrsh^Pir: flrtw: • fW- 
VMpr: Wl# • in which nouns in Ana take the 

gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhu^ua as an abstract noun 
is neuter, but in the sense of BhQ§yate Anena it may take any 
gender. Many verbal nouns in Ana are used by &nskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case BhubhU^Ua qualifies 
PrSsada, and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Rajendralal supposes a double entendre on the ex- 
ipression in question, but such a double entendre appears to be 
purposeless. For the synuciical connection of a word on which 
such a play is intended is generally the same in both senses, 
but here in the one sense the compound becomes an epithet of 
Gaudapatina, and in the other, it stands independently. 

. Babu Rajendralal calls the compound awkward when inter¬ 
preted in the way I have done, but he takes it to be a Bahuvrihi, 
which it is not. It is what may be called an Upapada compound; 
and is to be dissolved thus Kunjarauam Ghata s Kunjara- 
Ghata; Kunjara-Ghatam Var§atiti.=Kufijara-Ghatavar§ah: Pauini, 
III. 2 . I. Neither is it farther from the noun qualified than 
such epithets are even in such a simple Kavya 'as Rilghu. 



WHITE AND BLACK YAJUR-VEDAS. 

..[ Fkom thb Indian Aniiqa&y, Volume L 1872, p. 1^3 ] 

lt,is woith noticing tliAt the followers of the Black Yajur- 
veda are almost confined to Southern India, while the predo¬ 
minant (m: only Veda among the Gaudas of the North is the White 
Yajw. The Gujarat people have got a trace of one Saldd only 
pf the former—the Maitriyai^iya. Among the Marathas, the 
QQAvana Brahmans are nearly equally divided between the 
l^eda and the Black Yajur-veda; while the Deksthas are 
Vijasaneyitts ( followers of the White) and Rgvedins. Wheth^ 
this is to be accounted for by a revolution or sonie such event, 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive their rivals to 
the South, or by the supposition of that part of India being the 
country of the origin of the Black Yajur-veda is hot determined. But 
there is a prophecy in the Agni Puraoa which represents the 
White Yajur-veda as a conquering or triumphant Veda, saying that 
the only Veda that will prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga 
will be ihe Vijasenayaka’; all others being lost, and the Purohita 
or pisest of Kalki the king that will overthrow the Mlechchhas, 
who will have overspread the earth, will be Yajnavalkya*. This 
lat^ part of the prophecy occurs in other Pui^uas also. Yajna¬ 
valkya is the founder or first teacher of the White Yajur-veda. 

Why should not a Census be taken of the several Vedas and 
S^has, and of the most important sects of Theosophy or reli¬ 
gious philosophy ? 


1* Datvavaf^ (Mahinaioa vedo VBjMwa^aiwIi | 
i. X^Vifenvafo^-putro Yljfiavalkra-puohitiqii I 


THE VEDA IN INDIA. 

[ From the Indian AimauARY, Volume III, 1874, pp.132 ff. ] 

Every Brahmanic family is devoted to the study of a parti¬ 
cular Veda, or a particular ^khil of a Veda;, and the domestic 
rites of the family are perfornied according to the ritual pre^b- 
e 4 in the Sfltra connected with that Veda. The study Consists 
in getting by heart the books forming the particular Veda. In 
Northern India, where the predominant Veda* is the White 
Yajur, and the 8akhl Midhyandina, this study has almost died 
out, except at Banares, where Brahmanic families from ail paits 
of India are settled. It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to 
a much greater extent in the M^mtha Country, and in Tailan- 
gapa there is a large number of Brahmans who still devote their 
Ufe to this study. Numbers oTtbese go about to aU parts ci 
the country in search of Dak$iui, and ail well-to-do natives 
patronize them according to their means, by getting them to 
repwt portions of their Veda, which is mostly the Black Yajur, 
with Apastamba for their Sfitra. Hardly a week passes here in 
Bombay in which no Tailanga Brahman comes to me to ask for 
Daksipi. On each occasion I get the men to repeat what they 
have learnt, and compare it with the printed texts in my posses¬ 
sion. With reference to their occupation, Brahmapas of each 
Veda are generally divided into two classes, Grhasthas anc 
Bhik^kas. The former deyote themselves to a wordly avoca¬ 
tion, while the latter spend their time in the study of their 
sacred books and the practice of their religious rites. Both these 
classes have to repeat the Saihdhya-Vandana or twilight prayers, 
the forms of which are somewhat different for the diffsrent 
Vedu. Blit the repetition of the' Gayatil-mantra Tat-Savitur 
varepyam^ &c., five, ten, twehty-e^ht, or a hundred and eight 
rimes, wjhich forms the principal portion of the ’cetenumy, is 

. 1. OampaN the Note on the White end Blsok 7a|iiirve4a> i«et 

pope in thie Voitl|lle.^ N. B. 17.} 
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ocHninon to all. Th^ Sadidhyi-Vandana is perfonned «arly in 
the morning and at stmset bya few pious Brahmans, but the rest 
do it a little before the morning and evening meals, i. e., from 
io u. to 12 noon, and at about 8 p. m. Besides this, a gmat 
tn^ny perfora daily what is called Brahmayajha, which is 
inc^l^nt on all on certain occasions. This for the ^gvedis, 
coosti^ of the first hymn of the first Mapdala, and the opening 
sentences of the Aitareya Brahmapa, the five parts of theAitareya 
^anyayaka, the Yijus-Saifthita, the Sama-Saihhita, the Atharva' 
^ihl^ta, A^valayana Kalpa>Sntra, Nirukta, Chandas, Nighaptu, 
Jyon^ $ikg4, Papini’s Grammar, Y^jnavalkya Smrti, MahSi- 
b^tata, and the Shtras of Kapada, Jaimini, and Bldarayapa 

I^JividSyana enjoins th« Bmhmayajfia in the following Satra 

Bwi«r«w{(lrr^ airtpnfsr 

I rrponthisis based the following, as repeated by the 
9gvedl Brahmans in these days >— l . dt o. up to sf: 

I (9gv. 1.1); 8, : qt*t: i (*• 

35*1 1 ( '•* ) 4 a ^ qyyif I (■^*** irSP* ) ; *• 

aWlH: 4 I|hW1 I ( Alt.3rd Iran,); 6 I (AiUth irap.)? 

uppnu tra^jiNr^ i **>» ^ 9?l9f tfi i fy»jat- 

▼eda SaihhitBj: 9 I (SBmaveda Saihh.); 10. ^ ^ 

I (Athar. Saihh.); 11*. g j ^ny r 11^- *^^P* ®* 1* BW* 

*RBn B*n*STPr: I ( Nimkta) ? 18 11 Obandas ); 14. 

ffiji WTl I (Hi^aplu); 16 , | ( Jyoti? ) *. 16 | 

(Sjk»), ( PBpini) lA I (YBjd.Smpti) 

19. I ( MahBbhHrata); 90 I 

J ^ j *^* 3r?rii% t r dPdf l tB I l IdlmBAsB); 89. 

iffeiPI 1 ^ 8 ^»'?yaO»*T«dBnta-8Btra); qs^|piyof{q| qi^ ^ 

*T^ itnwwft in^ *Ti^ 1. 7 ®“W be hazard<w to aifim 

^^^||M|^i^yaJliq, as teeited in those days, ,was settled in Sin- 
B^aiia*s tfane, bgt it ie eridently based upon hU Afltra ^pioti^a^O* N«« 1 
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Such Bhik$ulus as have studied the whole Veda, repeat more 
of the first hymn, and a Khapda or more of the BrfthmaQa, thus 
following the precept of Aivaliyana : Sa yavan manyeta tivada- 
dhitya, “ having recited so much as he wishes. ” The Brahma- 
yajna of the followers of the other Vedas consists of the first 
sections of their Saihhitas and Brahma^as, and the opening sen¬ 
tences or verses of the other Vedas. The Vedihgas and the other 
works are dispensed with. 

The Vedic learning of the Grhasthas extends generally thus 
far only, but that of the Bhik§ukas goes further. Some of these 
latter are what are called Yajnikas. They follow a priestly occu¬ 
pation, and are skilled in the performance of the sacred rites. 
They study the manuals of domestic rites based on the several 
Grhya Sutras. The manual used by and for the ^gvedi followers 
of Asvalayana is one composed by Nariyai^abhatta and known 
by the name of NirayaijabhattL The Hirapyakesi Yajurvedis use 
the Mahesvara-bhatti, composed by Maheivarabhaffa, and the 
manual followed by the Apastambas is the work of one Candra- 
cflda, while a book of the name of Prayoga-Darpapa is used by 
the Madhyandinas. There are a few other works of this nature 
which are occasionally referred to, but the usual practice of the 
rites is based on these. But a more imporunt class of Bhik§u- 
kas are Vaidikas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well. Learning 
the Vedas by heart and repeating them in a manner never to 
to make a single mistake, even in the accents, is the occupation 
of their life. The best l^vedi Vaidika knows by heart the 
Saihhita, Pada, Krama, Jatl, and Ghana of the hymns or Mantra 

oorresponds, to his Noi. »-7 to 8 to his »o. tl 

No. 10 to No. 11, and perhaps the Vedihgas from 

18 to 17, to and the rest to q,«ff Of these 

latter the guotatibn from the MahSbhSrata No. 19 oorresponds remaska^ 
bly to jivalKyana’a and there is no reason to:thinlc this did not 

fwm part of the Briduna-yajaa repeated In his time 
88 [ B, O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. I ]. 
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portion of the Veda, and the Aitareya Biahmaija and Arappkd, 
the Kalpa and Grhya SQtra of Aivaliyana, the Nighaptu, Nirukta, 
Chandas, Jyoti§ and §ik§a, and Papini’s A?tadbyayi on Gramnwr. 
A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic Llibrary. The Samhita and Pada 
our readers will understand; Krama, Jata and Ghana are 
different arrangements of the words in the Mantras. All these 
I show below by an example :— 


Samhita 

Padas 

1 2 3 4 S 3 7 8 9 , 10 11 

I I ^ I ^ I ^ I I I I I aiFT « 


Krama 
^ 6 


12 283 4 -l 6 836 7 7 7 8 

I ftcjw i ft ’5^ I ’snjft 

, 9 10 9 10 11 11 

<T^ II ?i«ra¥nw I I 31^ I qtgr 


Jata 


1 2 . .2 1 1 2 



I, 23322 33 4 4334 

nsl ft 55 ftftft''^^l^lft W’^ftft^l 


- 8666 8 6 67766 


8 8 .7 7 8 


10 10 9 9 10 


9 ion )iAo10 11 11 


Ghana 

233 2. 11 23 


1 2 ^ 2,1 1^233 2 , 1 1^28 2 33 2 2 3 

g ft ft^ I ft 

qjfei qpift ft ft«5iNft ^ I ft ^ ^ ft ft ftli ?i5rr ftsfe 



Ghana &c. EmAiMSo 


227 


.83,4 6 466 4 4 666 6 4 4 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ ijsn (ST ^ ^SPH 

6 6 6666 6 6,7 766 6 6 7 6,7 76 



, 10 11 11 10 10 11 li ^ 

Wh H^5gra?>j; 13R?T <1!^ qT(^?*rR!T i Ttf^ Tfft n 


Padas are the different words of a Mantra repeated separate¬ 
ly. Samhita consists in putting them together according to the 
Samdhi rules and using the Samdhi accents. In Krama the 
first word is repeated along with the second, the second with 
the third, the third with the fourth, and so on, as shown in the 
above scheme. The last word of a Mantra or a half of a Rik- 
verse, is simply repeated with the word Iti placed between. 
This repetition is called Ve§tana. In the Jata arrangement, the 
first word and the second, the second and the first, and the first 
and the second again, are repeated together, joined by the 
Samdhi rules and having Samdhi accents. In the same manner, 
the second and the third, the third and the second, and the 
second and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, 
each word in succession beginning a new Jata arrangement, up 
to the end of a half-Rik or ol a mantra, when the last word is 
simply repeated, as in the Krama. In the Ghana there is first a 
Jata arrangement of two successive words, and then the third 
is added on, then the three are put together in the reverse order, 
and again in the converse. A Ghana is thus composed of the 
first and the second; the second and the first; the first and the 
second again, then the third ; the third, the second, and the 
first; and the first, the second, and the third. The second word 
begins the next Ghana, and we have the second, third; third, 
second; second, third, fourth; fourth, third, second; second, third, 
and fourth put together. In this manner it goes on to the las 
Vord, whieh fannot begin a n^w Ghapa, and is therefore simply 
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fe|>Nted, as in the other cases. Whenever there is a compound, 
there is in addition what is called an Avagraha, i. e., a dis¬ 
solution of it into its parts, in all these schemes, as in the case 
of Samulham in the above. It ought by no means to be suppos¬ 
ed that to one who has got up the Padas these other arrange¬ 
ments are easy, since the Saihdhi changes and accents are 
different in each scheme ; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
vertical (Anudatta and svarita) accents, as also the one 
compounded of these two, are distinctly shown by certain modu¬ 
lations of the voice. The Rgvedis do this in a way different 
from that followed by the Taittiriyas, or followers of the Black 
Yaju, while the Madhyandinas indicate the accents by means 
of certain movements of the right hand. The Kanvas, however, 
differ from these latter, and follow the Rgvedis, as do the 
Atharvavedis also. 

In this manner the Vaidil^ learn to recite the Mantra 
portions of their Veda. The Brahmanas and other works are 
learnt and repeated simply as we find them in Manuscripts, i. e., 
in the Sariihita way. The quantity that the Rgvedis have to 
get up is so large that a person- who has carried his studies up 
to Ghana is very rarely to be met with, and generally the Vai- 
dikas of that Veda get up only the Sarhhita, Pada, and Krama of 
the Mantra portion, in addition to the Brahraana and the other 
works enumerated above. Amongst the Taittirlyas, however, a 
great many Vaidikas go up to the Ghana of the Mantra portion 
of their Veda, since they have to get up only their Brahmapa and 
Arapyaka in addition. Some learn the Taittiriya Prati^khya 
also ; but the Vedaftg^, including the Kalpa and Grhya Sutras, 
are not attended to by that class, nor indeed by any except the 
^edis. The Madhyandinas get up the Sarhhita, Pada, Krama, 
Ja^ and Ghana of their Mantra portion,; but their studies 
generally stop there ; and there is hardly one to be found who 
knows the whole Satapatha Brahmapa by heart, though several 
get up portions of it. There are very few Atharvavedis in the 
Bombay Presidency,a few families residing at Mahuli^ near Satara, 
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and some more in Revakapta (See Indian Antiquary Volume, I, p. 
129). Last year, two Vaidikas of this Veda, very probably from the 
latter district, came up to me for Daksiiia. I took a copy of the 
Gernun Edition in my hand and examined them, but they did 
not seem to know their Samhifi well. The triumph of a Vai’ 
dika consists in repeating his Veda fluently, in all the ways 
above detailed, without a single mistake in the letters or accents. 
The students of the Samaveda have their own innumerable 
modes of singing the Samas. These are now being published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Saraavedis get up their 
Brahmanas and Upanisads also. 

The Vaidikas support themselves generally on the gifts, or 
Dak§inas of those of their countrymen who are charitably dispos¬ 
ed. Often recital-meetings, known by the name of Mantra-Ja- 
garas, are held by rich Gfhasthas in their houses, at which the 
principal Vaidikas in the town or village are invited. Th* 
reciters of each Veda are divided into two parties, one of which 
repeats a portion of a Mantra in one or more of the several 
schemes, and the other party takes up the next; and is then 
followed by the first again. Each of them is silent while the 
other is repeating. In this manner, they go on till the time for 
breaking up arrives. The reciters are provided with milk and 
other refreshments, and at the end a money-DaHina is is given 
to them by the host, according to his means. It is always a 
point of honour, at these meetings, who should recite first. By 
general consent, however, the first place is given to the Rgvedis; 
and after they have repeated their Mantras, the Yajur%'edis begin. 
But, since there are two classes of Yajurvedis, the followers of 
Black Veda and of the White, this second place is the subject of 
contention between them. And sometimes the quarrel waxes 
so warm that it is often considered ,the safest course for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house may not be a 
scene of tumult, to invite members of only one of these. The 
third place is assigned to the Silmavedis. 

The Veda-reciters are patronized by native princes also ; 
f^qd the most liberal of ^ese are the Gaikavftd and the Raja pf 
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Travancore, whose praises are sung by the wandering Tailanga 
Vaidika. The former has got a regular board of examiners, by 
whom every candidate that comes up from any part of India 
is examined and recommended for Daksina according to his 
deserts. But, with all these sources of income, the Vaidika is 
hardly in easy circumstances. Hence the class is gradually dying 
out, and the sons of the best Vaidikas in Poona or the Koftkan, 
now attend Government English Schools—a result not to be 
much deplored. 

Though the time and energy wasted in transmitting the 
Vedas in this manner, from the times of Katyayana and other 
ancient editors of the Vedas, has been immense, we should not 
forget that this class of Vaidikas has rendered one important 
service to Philology. I think the purity of our Vedic texts is to 
be wholly attributed to this system of getting them up by heart, 
and to the great importance attached by the reciters to perfect 
accuracy, even to a syllable or an accent. 

There is another class of Vedic students called ^rotriyas, or 
popularly Srautis, which must not be omitted here. These are 
acquainted with the art of performing the great sacrifices. They 
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition, study the Kalpa- 
Sutra and the Prayogas or manuals. Their number is very 
limited. Here and there one meets with Agnihotris, who 
maintain the three sacrifical fires and perform the fortnightly 
Istis (sacrifices) and the CaturmSsyas ( particular kinds of 
sacrifice). The grander Soma sacrifices are now and 
then brought forward, but they are as a matter of 
course very unfrequent. There was one in the Koiikan at a 
village called Golapa, near Ratnagiri, in May 1868, at which I 
was present, and another at Poona last year. The young Chief of 
Colaba has made preparations to institute at Alibag, at the end of 
this month ( April ), a sacrifice which is to be a compound of 
the species <^lled Aptoryama and of a ceremony known by the 
name of Cayana ; that is, the ceremony of constructing the 
Kunda of altar in a peculiar shape. This will occupy the first 
twelve days, and the whole will last for about twenty days. 
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[ From the Transactions of the First International Congress 
OF Orientalists, London, 1876, pp. 188 ff. ] 

In the following Translations of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, 
I have mainly followed Mr. West’s excellent lithographs, given 
in Volume VII of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. Lieutenant Brett’s copies, from which Dr. 
Stevenson translated them, were also consulted. But finding 
that neither Collection was satisfactory in every rsspect, I visited 
the aves myself about three weeks ago, and compared the copies 
with the originals. I found a difference in several cases. 
These have been indicated in their proper places. I was accom¬ 
panied by my friend Mr. Abaji Visnu Kathavate, himself a San¬ 
skrit scholar, who was of much assistance to me. I have trvns- 
lated all the Inscriptions with the exception of No 23, which 
consists of a few small and incomplete lines. The numbers used 
are those of Mr. West’s copies. The order in which I have 
arranged my Translations is as follows:— 

1. Gautamiputra’s Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 25. 

2. Usavadata’s Inscriptions, Nos. 17, 19, 18,16, and 14. 

3. Inscriptions of private individuals containing the names 

of kings. 

4. The rest. 

No. 26 
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Thb Nauk Cate Inbobiptions 



%«r- 

^ Hi?Rt?sTf?Tq®r 555 i^- 

qif^?r^ora 3 T^RnT?iqi%«pw 

'* 3?^ f33T?ffq^ncrnfri%5!^Fqw?fl 3Ti*nTR toff ffj'i^ffH srff- 
ffff artorff srrrraff q*iqff ^q»fff[ ^ 3ff <»^fqTff r^g;^ff ^- 
«j^ff ^w~ 

« ^ffffi^ffiffffffffsqTi^ff [ 5[ ]x®nprgflq?iJTr3Tqn?:q:ff otffiffff- 
|ff'to^ffq9^ffffn^(ffisr(i^ff%ffff awi?tS<wffffffhffffffgM qqff*i5?Rr«qff- 

^ ffffciff# ^Rjff«Tff '>m<^i »nTffrra- 

fffs^i^wff fOTjaf oT jtoj^ff i%ftffwq>flff ffifsi nirwiff 

?RffI?rq^ffl%T- 

I • ffTTOffffffffff Tr3T^ff^ff^ffl%5!Wffl?WlffMRI«< spriTcf ^Kftl cut 

away ffq cut away lff5ffTffi^ffl%o|qTff(<i^> mfftoStt%ffHT?>T^ ^ 

^ff] ^ %[ot] fffi^i ff^irrapTfffi H^.Ki'»iM<iH{i fffqnffff 

fto'Tff 

II ^ff 'ff to %f[0T] Hfit[?i] arq^FR fqito( 

01 cut away fqffqitoqff^^ qqrfff niff l?>T o?qqffff aqq^^qrai 
qT% i%i%fc...ffiqRT?r...5[ff. 

Though covered over with a black oily paint, this Inscrip¬ 
tion, with the exception of a few letters at the end, could be 
easily read. It is intelligible throughout, though not without a 
few difficulties; and the words can be readily traced to their 
Sanskrit originals. The letters, not occurring in Mr. West’s litho¬ 
graph, and such as are different there from what I found them to 
be in the original, are underlined here, as in other Inscriptions. 
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Lines 2, 3. Some of the names cannot be identified, 
is perhaps ertfjpc in Sanskrit. May this be Sri Saila on 
the Kr;pa ?—is very likely the Cakora mentioned in some 
of the Pur^nas. For the rest see Wilson’s Vi§pu-Puraija and Vari- 
ha-Mihiia, Chap. XIV. 

L. 6. wiiKIfl or The right-hand stroke indicatory 

of arr is distinct in the original. 

L. 8 «9araso makes no sense. ^ must very likely be read 
before it, though it does not occur; and then the word would 
correspond to fwr must have been intended for 

Engravers not seldom make such mistakes, tjrer can have no^ 
thing to do here Gautamiputra is compared to ancient kings, and 
not to gods, in the compound. Dr. Stevenson’s will not 
do ; for what is wanted here is an old Purapic king. 

L. 9. offers some difficulty. If taken as correspond¬ 
ing to there is nothing in the following words which it 
may with propriety be made to qualify, would 

hardly be good sense; for the fight is with mortal enemies, and 
not with the wind, Garuda, etc. Nor would the compound end¬ 
ing with the word look well as an adverb. The letter representing 
Ca may not unlikely have been engraved for Dha, which it 
greatly resembles; and with a small stroke to the right, Na would 
be l^a, and the whole word would be This yields pretty 

good sense ; for what seems to be intended is that he propitiated 
the wind, Garuda and the rest by some processes, and then 
obtained an easy victory over his enemies. inQU'> etc., 

stand for mgqf, etc. instrumental singulars in Prakrit. 

L. 10. or more properly ( see No. 25, 1 . 8 ), 
corresponds to(See No. 17, middle of 1 . 3, and No. 15, 
1.7), and was the name of the hill on whicb-these Cave-Temples 
are excavated. It occurs in No. 9, No. ii, 1 . 2, No. 23, atout 
the end of 1 . 9^ and also in 1 . ii of this. Dr, Stevenson makes 
'* Kanha mountain ” of it in one place (p. 43 ), the rays of the 
scttii^ sun” in another (p. 30), and “wilderness” in a 

10 |B.OtBhmaikartw<«t»YeLIj 




1. Journal of tha Bombay Branch of the Royal Aaiatic Society, Volume 
V,p.55. 

WaaeiljeV, p*. 280, 
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^ 0 irt'i^Rpr^T^f TFiTf^^i«iiHRicWHwWl^Mi*wi cut 


away I cJ’W 

f^8^(trra) I 


11 ^[fWr ^ <|4<IH^ %tTRt aTf^^Wi: %TOW! f^- 

^FPi^ ^ cut away i^P^: ^ 

l^«HI^...9*F3TRT...??? I 


Translatiok. 

This Qve-temple, a benefaction, the greatness of which is 
not excelled by the best (i) of Vimanas ( celestial cars ), is 
caused to be constructed on the snmmit of Trira^mi, which is 
like the summit of—, on the 13 th thirteenth day, in the 
and second fortnight of Grisma (2), in the year 19 nineteen of 
the King Sri Pudumayi, the son of Vasisthi, by the Great Queen 
Gautami, the presiding genius of power, taking delight in 
veracity, charity, forbearance, and abstinence from killing, 
devoted to religious austerities, self-restraint, vows and fasts, and 
aaing (3) in every way as befits the title ot “ daughter (4) 
of royal sages, ” and the mother of Satakarni, Gautamiputra 
[ the son of Gautami], the King of Kings, whose might [ firm¬ 
ness ] is equal to that of the mountains Himalaya, Meru, and 
Mandara; who is king of Asika, Asmaka, Mudhaka, Sutastra, 
Kukura (5), Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti, and 
lord of the mountains Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Kfsria-giri, 
Malaya, Mahendra, Srestha-giri and Cakora ; whose orders are 
obeyed by the circle of all kings, whose pure face resembles the 
lotus blown open by the rays of the sun, whose beasts of burden 
have drunk(6) the waters of the three seas, whose look is as 
graceful and lovely as the full disk of the naoon, whose gait is as 
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a country; and supposing that there was a country Of that 
name, its position ought to be farther to the South. The Gurjjara 
dynasty which the General connects with that country reigned 
at Broach* (See Journal B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X). Kukura answers 
to Kiuchelo better than Gurjjara. Aparanta must be the Western 
coast below the Sahyadri; for Kalidasa represents Raghu, in the 
fourth canto of the Raghuvaihsa (Sloka S2, 53, and 58), to have 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have, by 
means of his immense army, made the sea to appear “ as if it 
touched the Sahya mountain. ” Anupa was a country on the 
Upper Narmada, with Mahi^mati for its capital.* 

(6) According to the usual Sanskrit idiom (Panini II. 2. 36) 

<(hT ought to be placed before But there are excep¬ 

tions, as noticed in Papini II. 2. 37. Such expressions as snctr- 

for tf r i n uwyi ( Malati-Madhava, Act VI.) are not un¬ 
common. Jagaddhara’s remark in this case is ftUV sntl^ 

4 :. According to him, therefore, ad¬ 
jectives may be placed after the noun in Prakrit where this 
cannot be done in Sanskrit. 

(7) Properly the phrase ought to be translated thus, “Whose 

fearless hand is wetted by giving the water of asylum or safety.” 
But there is no object or propriety in comparing safety to water. 
The expression ought to be The compound, how¬ 
ever, may be dissolved as but this is hardly 

good. 

(8) The triad is tnJ “ religious merit or desert ”, 
“wealth, possessions, or worldly interests,” and “desires or 
pleasures. ” 

(9) To put a Brahman in a condition in which he may 
“ increase and multiply ” his race has always been considered an 
act of virtue. U§avadata is praised in Inscription No. 17 for 

1 Jonrnal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Yoluma 
if Baghnvaifiiaf VI, S7>4?. 
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*' having given eight wives to Brahmans, ” i. e. given them the 
means of marrying. 

(10) The termination m' showing “ manner ” or “variety,” 
which in Sanskrit is applied only to numerals, seems to be 
appended here to common nouns. Hence q n y yv T means “ in 
the manner of mountains and trees. ” 

By far the greater part of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this 
Inscription is wrong, and wide away from the true sense. His 
“ Varaja, lord of the circle of Lanka ”, “ Sorya going to the 
region of the lotuses at the suggestion of chaya ”, “ the spotless 
sister; ” “ K§atriya flaming like the god of love, “ the four in¬ 
stitutes, one for the sick and infirm ”, “ Umakhela, the queen, 
etc. etc., have all disappeared in my Translation. I need not 
criticize it further. Any one who will compare both with the 
original will perceive the truth of my remark. 

It will be seen that the cave was caused to be constructed 
and assigned to the mendicants by Gautami, the mother of 
Satakarni Gautamiputra, and not by his wife or widow, as suppos¬ 
ed by Dr. Stevenson and all subsequent writers. 

Below this Inscription there is another composed of about 
three lines in smaller characters, which is difficult to read. The 
time at my command was so short that I had to come away 
without comparing Mr. West’s transcript with it. But I do not 
think such a comparison would have been of much use. The 
engraver was evidently in haste, and wanted to compress much 
matter within the short space at his disposed, in consequence of 
which the letters are badly formed. The difficulty is increased 
by a portion in the middle of each line being destroyed. The 
context is thus cut off. I have, however, been able, by compar- 
the two copies, to make out the following:— 

No. 36 A. 

S'! 

«r cut away ^ ?r<r ^ 
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<pw ?pm€ ^ nlf W «H ^ w 

11 *imt[»T]«n^^ ^ ^^FwiJgE ?OTff 

«lj&l*wi) [33 *TnT »W [1^] t!*!? ?f*f cut away E®I cut away 


^ ^ ^ *ntw EH [1^] 5 W^ %- 

qRsq^ER^EHi^ »TR!li* q^r^rfwR*^i^ ^pnwr^ ^ h’Mheh i- 

*nswEW H 3 tA* ..^oinfeR Hf P TOEM»WU ( l# B I ^F<E 5EE 

1 '»■ R?T<R 3iq^ ^ SETIH# 3EptJl^p»Ilp 3R5 EHHH7 

^ ^?n|^r ^ *iIh^ EH[^]?WFH»ik^ ^ 

^ OI^PI [PrtW ] afR[ [(^ aEOTrWfJ 

#w#!! »Nfrt^HiE^E?n[L^]^^^r*rf^^5^q5^. 


When a reading not noticed below is not found in one of 
the copies, it should be looked for in the other. 

L. 12. 31^ looks like but what is required is a Prakrit 
word having the sense of aT WWu; . —EifttHft is the instrumental 
plural occuring again in N0.25, 1 . 5. Thear of the singular seems 
to have the plural termination attached to it in this case, as in 
the Marathi plural (=s«l#)> the singular being 

The verb or participle of which is the agent in the in¬ 

strumental case is wanting, probably lost in the portion of the 
Inscription destroyed. It should be some word signifying 
“ given”. —spRT- The t seems to have been badly cut in the rock 
or compounded by the copyists with v. 
whence the e ought to be ft. The word occurs in the next line 
in the form of may also be read as 

district of Govardhana. is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult Mr. West has I prefer the former, and refer it to 

the Sanskrit or ftwnr. —The w books like but 
there can be little doubt that «t is the correct reading, since the 
word occurs near the end of L 10 and in the middle of 1. 13. 
In the latter place it is distinct in Lieut. Brett’s copy, —qftffir. 
The ^letter is ? in Lieut. Brett’s, snd unreadable in Mr.West’s, 
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It must be for the word is repeated in the next line, 
where the f is distinct. In the latter place the letter that looks 
like T must be corrected to as we have got it here. — 

The vowel of the last letter is not distinct. The vowel occurs 
in the last line about the end. — g«r- The vowel of the first letter 
is wanting in Mr. West’s, but some mark denoting it is to be 
seen in Lieut. Brett’s, though on the left side of the letter. Mr. 
West suspects the existence of r after tr, but that letter is not 
required here unless we read the whole word as 

L. 13 itnrl’. This is nominative singular, but the sense 
requires the accusative. —appears to be the first person 
plural of the perfect. In Sanskrit, however, the root first class 
takes the Atmanepada terminations. Or if one ^ is considered 
redundant, and consequently to have crept in by mistake, the 
form is of the root t[T. But the Prakrits generally have not 
preserved the Atmanepada. —The dots 
representing f sometimes stand for gT as in 1 . 5 of No 12, in 
which case the word is The plural is used as expressive 

of respect. —might be taken as corresponding to or 

^ or means a ” road ” or “ path ”, but itgr does 
not yield an appropriate sense. The letter, however, which 
looks like it may also be read as fir, in which case the expression 
is 'together with the ditches (such as wells) 

and roads. ” The expression occurs further on in this 
line and in the next. —Tmnr. The isosceles triangle 
which .represents tr has in several cases in this in. 
scriprion lost one of its sides. Taking the first letter, 

therefore, as tr, the word nearest to which makes sense is 
or “abandoned”. —is somewhat 

unintelligible. The first word is very likely the 

second must be one having the sense of “ a mendicant “ or 
“ beggar ,” and third ; so that the whole expression 

appears to mean “ for the sake of gods and beggars and mendi¬ 
cants.” Generally these are the objects of charity. ( See 
below. ) The first letter is not distinct, as it looks like 
9k I B..O. BhandMlMr'a Works, VoU I. J 
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nsust be a mistake for ifl'sratT. —or if the tr is taken 
the preceding to give it the form of the insnimental angu- 
huv is hardly intelligible. But ftTir may be read as 
tor and art may be traced to in which case the 

eitpression is “ attended ( lit. begirt ) with prosperi^, 

is perhaps the same man as mentioned in 

No. 2J, 1 .2.—is difficult. It may be the representative of *nr. 

L. 14. etc. These expressions are commented on in 
the notes oh 1 . 4, No. 25. —should be fhtvsr ( See 1 . 5 and 
ti No. 25 ). —looks well as an epithet 
*of but is made part; of the compound ending with 

i p p tr aw, which in Sanskrit will not do. 

Sanskrit of No. 26 A. 

qo ^ ftq* I wqqRTWffiMSi- 
‘fssr cot away ?rqq wqqqq s/cl#eT^sqRi|fpr 
*<iq: «r cRWisf%f5j^3qs!qrt(5^«r>*r 
I tpreq qHMWW sq^5 qfti^qwm ifnr^qwiv. 1 ^— 

I cut away cut away ( ^ ) aft- 

w sum qnw 

ttqRt...qii 5 i 1 ^wwqrwwR^f^rqr 
1^wqi^(irq) p[?q(«Rr) 

% I tfjr qf^\: ^ m w 1 «rq Pms^WtfiNriifir- 

q^qw qw i 

Trakslation. 

The prosperous Pu 4 umayi, the lord of Navanara (j), com 
' iinands Sarvlk^adalana, the Royal Officer in Govardhana :—The 
'Wiliage in the Govardhana district, in the southern diyisioin 
:'4(vhidb( was granted) on the thirteenth day of the secppd fo^ 
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night of Grfsma, in the year nineteen of our ( reign )j hy the 
Lord ^ Dhanakata, as a permanent provision for the keeping iip 
of this said cave-temple^ was disapproved by the mendicants ol 
the place, the Bhadrayanl3nis in congregation, residing in Ae 
Quaen’s cave-temple, and given ( back). In its place we grant¬ 
ed, by ( issuing ) mandates, another village of the same area as 
the former, along with the wells and roads, as a permanent pro^ 
vision for the keeping up of the cave-temple of the great venera¬ 
ble lady (or grand-mother) which is the bridge of religious desert 
to the donor ; and the management of the village, which was 
disapproved by the Bhadriyaniyas in congregation, was pfece 4 
in the hands of the body of the proteaors of the mendicants, 
( and of ? ) the body of the recluses ( 2 ), for purposes concern¬ 
ing gods and beggars (generally ). We ( now) grant Ae vil^ge 
to Buddha, the best of Jinas, the destroyer of the ignorance 
( lit. sleep ) of the crowd of mortals, by (issuing ) commands tp 
the ptxjsperous Visnupala, the Royal Officer residing in Gona- 
bana. It is not to be entered on or interfered with by others, 
not to include what has been granted ( before ) or may be dug 
out, and not to be subject to the rules (in matters of revenue ) 
applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to include all 
that may grow on it, ( We grant ) with these restrictions this 
village, along with the wells, roads, and appurtenances. 11118 
charter ( composition ) is engraved here by the general, Ae ulent- 
ed Aksatasattva at the command (3) of the very respectful com¬ 
posers of all mandates ( or charters ). , 

Notes. 

(i) I translate as ''the Lord ofNavanara,”upQn the 

analogy of the expression Navanara must have been 

the name of Pudumayi’s capital. But it may be translated as “the 
new Ibrd oPmen.” however, in the sense of a King, is 

hardly to be met with, and the epithet or ^‘new,^ as apFdied 
to i^e p9g, can have so significance, since about the time that 
it was used in this Inscription he must have been more than 
nineteen years on the throne. 1. 
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(2) A distinction seems to be intended here betweeh a 
andaini#i?T* The former term signifies a regular Buddhistic 
mendicant, and the latter, any one who has abandoned the world 
and devoted himself to the life of a recluse. 

(3) Command, i. e. the respected person composed the 
charter, and it was engraved as composed. The word aiitiRi 
may here be translated ‘‘ at the dictation of. ” 

The Lord of Dhanakata spoken of in this Inscription was 
Gautamiputra; for the title occurs before his name in No. 25, l.i. 
He appears to be represented here to have granted a village on 
the thirteenth day of the second fortnight, etc., which is the date 
of No. 26. This, therefore, must be the same grant as that 
mentioned in 1 . 11 of that Inscription, From No. 26 A we see 
that the Bhadriyaniyas disapproved of the village granted to them 
by Gautamiputra, whereupon Pudumayi gave them another in 
its place, and the old one, which for some time had been devot¬ 
ed to charitable purposes generally, was assigned to the Buddhists 
by this charter. 

Govardhana appears from this Inscription, and from No. 25, 
to have been the capital of the province during the reign of these 
princes. There is a village of that name at present about three 
or four miles from the hill where these caves are constructed. 

No. 23. 

1 % f^3is?%*rTRr[>] 

R ansn^ifrr 4 %ct eri- 

j ?RnPr % R0«»itr ^ 

^ [?f]a Irrt qftw 

•«CT«!WR[or 
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^ « [a] ila 59r ij«r ^nsi i^[{^] iWw 3»wi 

[ft] >E»^ [fn] [sr] ft 

% w[?[] wmir r? dWffi 4 vn 11 ^ 

nt^iNSr eriRN t^i icwftai 

«jil?r*ft5 ?Rr fHOTiSlfT ^ vs^»r iwrig? ipi|!i 

flifNt [«ro] ^ «inlt an«i% ^ f%- 

< 3?i^ i?«r ««rolt iwaftti|t% awN*i^t ^ qrfti^Rnt w- 
Oifipr jt ^ ^ ^ ^ trei 

\ «r^ 5 Ef> *n^ siRgfii i^[«] V ^[ 4 ] ijn 

W 3 i«lRr ipig q^f^RTR fJiq?r 

I e %?w 10 • ncig ^ tiffw Ti^it fSRRr*r wl«f «Rwt 

wsMnq(^rft% ^r. 

II il?i^ 5 T qftfftfil qft?Wi i?« 'q a qftct ^ i?«r ftftn ftfPr 

gft^a «n'wq1%4^ftrq [%] si^intr ^ r». 

iR qflfiir' q% ■* q=qt h ftt^ ftati 

RY Prtpiiqti Y ? ftqlr < •. 

This Inscription is faintly cut, and the surface of the rock 
is so uneven that the natural indenutions appear like letters or 
parts of letters. Hence neither of the published, copies is satis¬ 
factory. Though Mr. West’s is superior as a whole to Lieut. 
Brett’s, the latter is in several places better than the. former. 
With the assistance of these two I was able to make out a good 
deal, but there are several difficulties which cannot be satis¬ 
factorily cleared up. 

Line i. %nt^. What is marked as X in Mr. West’s copy, 
has the mark of the vowel f above it, and looks so much like 
the letter which he has uken to be J = W, that I have 
put down both as Jinft. - fta w O l. The sense' requires that Mr. 
y^esf’s tfl shoql4 be t^k^p 4s -fn^. [g }pdts (fistincjly lik^ 
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siiouid-b^ finikft whichr represents the Sanskrit 
Hemaiafidtti gives grv'and ^pnt as the Prakrit forms 
i — Jtri • wri > ?!?' )• Ti?e vow^el marks 

are not distina here. It is ETTt fo Mr. West’s, but ^ in Lieut. 
Brett's. It must very likely be The first letter 

slpjjld be r(^ sr (,See No. 26 A. 1 . 12 ). The dot on fli ^d the 
right hand stroke o( v must he mistakes. There appears to be 
a letter like ^=w after this word, but nothing satisfactory can be 
niMde.Q^t fif. i*.; —SS whep looked at from a cer^ip ppsition 
looks like 5(g=^?rn?t; and it mt^st be so, for if it were simply sir, 
the nether loop would, not be so much below the level of that of 
Ibfc "next w. Theloopi therefore/must be another letter, i, e., 

—^ must have the mark off, though I did not see^ it 
distinctly. —, I is distinctly 

Line 2. 3 (pratrt^. The first twp letters ate; .+ X *■ *nsT.; 
^must be X- —The sense of this cannot be determined 
with jfeffect certainty, but it must refer to the difectioh'in which 
the field lay. In No. I. i-i, the word ‘meaning 

southwest ” occurs, and fvrtnVT in No. i^. The expression 
may therefore have been intended for 
probably corresponds to A 

J. hAve 'beeq put together by Mr. West, but they appear separate 
liejijt. Brett’s popy. 

line 5. The mark for a hundred has a side stroke, though : 
tiioicopies do not give it. !lt therefore signifies two hundred.. 

The first letter is omitted in Mr. West’s copy, but there 
is'a perpendicular stroke to represent it in Lieut. Brett’s, The 
context requires the must very likely be fftwnT?=5f- 

fTvnw. —What looks like ww must be jtW) for the phrase qiw ww 
occurs, in No. 26 A, 

Liu* 4* •wiirtr o wi wh Mr* Westfs 

ffifS' ** Wt,faithful to the original here. The third word js not 
;^tip<^;ey^ in the original; butit: must be.^is. 1 put, it, f9,r 
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these expreteioQs occur in K lo below, aAd ka. (the h>>st hnoiof No. 
26 A. In this Inscription, however, we have 

for the fourth expression. These phrases cesres^OtHi 
to j Wf <<W g €awK» T H: Of tfH 

^ fU TH t t gH , etc., occurring in copperplates of a later,date*, 

is to be traced, I think* to atsTTO# to swif IW H, #|iPW I H nfe 

or 4wmmfnni , as it may be read, to or 

and the last probably to ®f. “tore in confora^lty 

with Sandtrit usage, to i. e. “ not to be eoBMiBtied 

or dealt with in point of revenue in the same manner as other 

parts of the country, ” i. e. “ not to be subjected to ta*es‘. ” 

—ijJtftpT. The n' appears to form pan of the terminatioii, the 

usual ponion of the f| of the instrumental plural being written 

separately. 

Line 5. is the reading of Lieut. Brett’s copy. 

It should be ^ ri —I found qftnri instead of ~~Vf 

fJrW is the reading of the original, as of Lieut. Brett’s 
copy- ought to be the word occurring in die 

same circumstances in No. 26 A 1 . 14. ~ 1 * ^ % ^ '**» 

leafned man.” Cofnpare No. 26 A: 1 . 14. 

These charters were writen by learned men for those'rifficers. 
—annnr ought either to be or shpuld be taken as 

forpaing a compound with the following wt»:d.—vnriktt. Mr.. West’s 
copyi s inaccurate here ; the other is better. ,9# repr^qdt. 
the Sanskrit or if there is a in the blank, “placed,” 
i. e. ’‘engraved.”—must be <(See Now2^ 

1 . lit, and the note). —sjtni:. The ■pa’pen^dalar «troke 40 
right hand is wanting in the case of at. ' . 

« Line 6, tti^oriniTes is very likely 5f®=^|tl9 ‘‘thepreceding’ 
‘for former”, —itwqw. The mark of aq in jg is distinct in tlje. 
original and in Mr. Brett’s copy. D?a| have been intended 

for 

1 See Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, New Series, TofumUl: 
JonmiKl of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aaiatie Sodoty it 

HjOU X |m4 JoUirufU of the Bengal AsiaMo Sgoietyt Vol* VI, 
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Line 7 I do not know what to make of this, If 
were to be taken as the copulative particle, ^ alone would not 
signify anything, and the context seems to require that the 
sense should be “ the Queen of Saukarpi Gautamiputra, ” and 
not ** SstakarAi Gautamiputra, and the Queen ” because in line 9 
we have the word “ got from the father, ” i. e. patrimony, 
which expression would not suit in the case of the King, Per¬ 
haps it may be or p3n'=it}^. It may notwithstanding 

be < the niay have existed, though it is not now 

seen, or it may be ^ or tw, equivalent to ari^, a term of honour 
used before the names of women, as it is is in Inscription No. 24- 
I distinctly saw the word, though in the copies it is 
found in a mutilated form. The 9 for% may be a mistake of 
the engraver or owing to a defect in the rock. —aiww- There 
must have been am in the blank before ^ ; for the following 
name is the same as in 1. 6, and it is preceded by there. 

—anwfit. I saw this word distinctly, —What seems 
like may be and the first three letters countenance 

this supposition. It is difficult to say what the next four letters 
stand for. Perhaps the word is or 

meaning ” situated 

Line 8. The ^ is not unlikely %, and 1 saw something 

like ^ below it. The expression, then, is 

The copies are defective here, but I could descern these 
words in the original.—Lieut. Brett’s copy is accurate 
here and in the case of the next word, where, however, the p 
ought to have the mark of f, as it has in the original, inilr 
Here, again, I found Lieut. Brett’s copy to be correct. 

Line 9. The older copy is better here also. ttPwflT 

V The first two letters are very illegible in the original * 
the second looks like A; but it appears likely that the two stand 
for qp;; for it is in this way that the sentence yields any sense. 
Had the word in the last line been iir^, and had there been 
W after liir, I should have taken these two^ letters to represent 
qv, and their appearance would support this reading ; for the. 
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sense in that case would be :—“ Formerly a village and a field 
were granted to the mendicants. The field is one hundred 
( nivartanas ), and the village nine. At the place where there is 
the grant of nine hundred is crownland on the boundary of the 
town, etc.” ^(f 5 r must be jfnr- —is a locative, for Sanskrit 
nouns ending in become masculine nouns ending in ar. 
—So I read it. In Mr. West’s copy it looks somewhat like 
HTO, but in Lieut. Brett’s, decidedly more like and this 

gives the good sense. 

Line lo. The words in this line have been remarked oil 
before. 

Linen, See notes on 1. 5 above. What 

looks like ^ must be We see from 1 . 4 

that these should be the words here but the original is s6 bad 
that Mr. West has got some characters which look like the usual 
marks for the figure 10. Lieut. Brett’s copy is better. — 

Perhaps the name of the engraverlike occur¬ 

ring in Inscription No. ii. —the q being 
probably a mistake for gj. 

Line 12. is not unlikely - 

A good many of the anusvaras in the foregoing transcript 
do not occur in the two copies of the inscription referred to. 
Some of these 1 found in the original myself, and others have 
been put in only when the context undoubtedly required 

them. 

Sanskrit of No. 25. 

? •kiclifi ® * UdJL 4 R 0 0 q qPltlMt 

[ ]. !pqi’>it[^«r:] fihRr*r iiaw ereq qftqr? 

1. Vanruoi, PrB^a-PrakBia, IV. 18. 

M 1 &• O. Bhaaiwkar’a Worka, VoU 1. ] 
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X 8#8ia#rre^ 

M 'ritwii I «T?r ffi|% 5 m|tHwr#T w^- 

ij&Rf I Iw 

^ «?Tf ^ ^ '*' f^...?irraTsit n 

«rJT«^ ^i ciimrft; i 

^ ?iitr niei^is’re^r »0if- 

^^sp 7 «nT^ ariiriJil^; i f?r- 

c Ht?raT*r% 3 q% sjfim»?rt[iiR] g < T fi Rr R t 

p^:] fiT^t[q«i:] ^ U^ ^- 


\ Jrwff !T ^ 8i#r I jjfiHiTT OT«|nr- 

IRR^# ?Rr sRr^gRfC^:] f^«prf[^»r;] 

1 • fJr^RTci 1 # 0 IJcTf 7 =8 ^ 5 R?T qi^ 

s I 


•» •» ^: 3#3r qRqi^ ^ i ^ Pr?:? gW^rsrwtt 

s%»mj%8i i ?r?<^ ^•r 

i\ q^n>rt # >• ^ I Pr««: 

\r iflwrlr ■*■! f^ i • i 


Translation. 

To the Perfect One. Viaorious in Senani ( leader of the 
arqay.of the gods ), who is on the gate of the Vijayatirtha (i) in 
Govardhana. The prosperous ^atakarni Gautmiputra, the Lord 
of Dhanakataka, commands Vispupalita, the Royal officer in 
Govardhana : We grant to the men in the village (2) who havq re¬ 
nounced the world, the field in the Village ( measuring ) two 
hundred 200 Nivartanas (3) which is to the south-west, and is 
at present enjoyed by Usabhadasa. We grant the appurtenances 
also of this said field. It (4) is not to be entered on/or interfer- 
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ed with by others, not to include what has been granted (before) 
or may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules (in matters 
of revenue ) applicable to ( other parts of) the country, and to 
include all (3) that may grow on it. [ We grant ] with these 
restrictions (various conditions) this said field and these appur¬ 
tenances. This charter (lit. composition ) is engraved by the 
Royal officer Sivagupta, at the dictation of a learned man. The 
great lord gave another field in the previous year, 19, on the... 
day of the 4th fortnight of Var§a, for the sake of the ascetics. 

To the Perfect one. This is a Royal command to be 
issued to Sramaka, the Royal officer in Govardhana. ^ramaka, 
the Royal officer in Govardhana, should be given this command 
at the orders of King Satakarffi Gautamiputra, and of the Great 
Queen (6) the honoured Vasisthi, the mother of the King. 
Formerly a field was granted in the south-westerly direction in 
the village to mendicants who had renounced the world, living 
in the cave-temple, which is our benefaction, on Mount TriraSmi, 
the haunt ( of ascetics ) situated in Govardhana. That field 
measures one hundred, and the village, nine hundred. On the 
boundary of the town, at the place where the field measuring 
one hundred lies, there is a field belonging to the Crown which 
is our patrimony. Out of this field we grant one hundred 
nivartanas lying in the openings of Trirasmi (7) and the appur¬ 
tenances of the plot. It is not to be entered on or inter¬ 
fered with by others, not to include what has been granted or 
may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules applicable to 
(the other parts of ) the country, and to include all that may 
grow on it. [ We grant ] with these restrictions ( various condi¬ 
tions ), this said field and its appurtenances. Pratibharaksita, 
the Royal officer, engraved this charter here at the dictation of a 
learned man. In the year 24, 4th fortnight of Varsa, on the 5 
fifth day. For the sake of the worshipful ( persons ) this charter 
(8) was written ( composed ) on the loth of the fourth (?) 
fortnight of Grisma in the year 24. 
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Notes. 

It will thus be seen that this Inscription consists ot two 
charters containing grants of land to the mendicant priests and 
recluses. The first was issued by §atakarni Gautamiputra, and 
the second by Vasisthi his Queen. Dr. Stevenson thinks it to be 
a deed of sale executed by the proprietor of Govardhana, as he 
calls him, conveying the field over which this cave is construct¬ 
ed to Gautamiputra’s agent, and thinks the second part to be mere¬ 
ly a repetition of the first. The cave is excavated out of the rock, 
and there could be no field there to convey. His translation 
therefore is wrong in many places. 

(1) . cannot be connected with since this latter 

forms the second part of a compound word. It must, therefore, 
be taken with the preceding. Vijayatirtha must have been the 
name of a shrine or sacred place in Govardhana, and an image 
of Senani must have been placed or carved out on its gate, as 
is not unusual in Hindu houses or temples. 

(2) . for seems to refer to the village spoken of in 

1 . 2. The village must be one near Govardhana and 
Trirasmi. 

(3) . Nivartana is thus defined:—^- 

Bfhaspati; Matsya Puraria, 

both quoted by Hemadri ( Danakhanda ed. Bib. Ind. p. 505 ). 

(4) . The epithets, etc., qualify in 1 . 3. 

(5) . h S is in the accusative, wherefore f^NVTlT: is 

to be understood, or the accusative may be connected with the 

occurring in 1. 3. 

(6) . If the expression were taken as equivalant to iqtif, 
sraf or some such word, the sense would be : “ At the orders or 
the Great Queen of king Satakarni Gautmiputra, the honoured 
Vasisthi. ’’ 

(7) . Trirasmi is used in the plural in Inscription No. 17. 
The name probably derived its origin from the fact that ther? are 
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three hills in one line, detached trom the adjoining ranges, on 
one of which the caves exist. Between these hills there are 
plains or valleys ; and the held conveyed by Vasisthi was per¬ 
haps in one of these. 

(8). This word originally signifies any piece of 

composition. It is then applied to the piece of composition 
issuing from a king. Hence the legal word which signi¬ 

fies any hereditary office conveyed by a royal charter. The word 
is used in Inscription No. 18, 1 . 4. 


No. 17. 

31544 ^ 15101514 ^ 15 ^ ^ 5 irTf 2 l 5 rr 

i?r sTWJrrom 5 !ntn 5 n 5 i 

^^orRCi55«fC*it] HR! gwtftR^or tr^ ^ toi— 

srn^of <ff|%^nBrai% 414^ §449% ^[4^ ^ 5jiTrf)5I 

4 ??: i 4 ^g 

^jRT vi ^ 5tTr ^ tff%4r »iirw srioif^iii ^ »i5WI*r 
*Tia5r...^I5sf 

V. % ^ Hicsjn 341^4 sninm ^ 4 rf^r 4 R 4^1151 

f41 44l 431 =4 TOF 3TfJi^: filfSr =4 

44n% 4r4t 4r. 

No. 19. 

44 *41514 %3i muor^ 451^44 3rf^>lf^4 5^ 4WF4 ^ «F5W4« 

45lff|^ ' ■*■««• lf^4f^444«R4?:5flWI4 1^14 <C^F 44 

44414 4141^4 i5ri444 4f^l^. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one. This Cave and these small tanks were 
caused to be constructed on the Mounts Trirasmi (i) in 
Qovardhana, by the benevolent Usavad^ta, the son-in-law of 
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King Ksahai^ta Satrapa Nahapapa(2), son of Dinika, i^ho 
give three hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed 
fUghts of steps on the river Bar^asH, gave sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every 
year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans 
at Prabhasa(3), the holy place, constructed quadrangles (4), houses 
and halting-places at Bharukacchha, Dasapura, Govardhana 
and ^orparaga, made gradens, tanks and wells, charitably enabl¬ 
ed men to cross Iba, Parada, Damaoa, Tapi, Karaberia and 
Dahanuka by placing boats (5) on them ; constructed Dharmasalas 
and endowed places for the distribution of water, and gave capi¬ 
tal worth a thousand for thirty-two Nadhigeras (6) for the 
Giranas (7) and Pari^ads in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarna- 
mukha, Sorparaga, Ramatirtha and in the village of Nanagola. 
By the command of the Lord I went in the rainy (8) season to 
Malaya to Release Hirudha the Uttambhadra (9). The Malayas 
fled away at the sound ( of our war music ), and were all made 
subjects of the Ksatriyas, the Uttamabhadras. Thence I went 
to Poksaraoi and there performed ablutions, and gave three 
thousand cows and a village. 

Notes. 

The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter 
part contains a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

(1) . For Triraimi see note No. 26, 1 . to and No. 23,1. 9. 

(2) . I think upon the whole that this way of interpreting 
the expression is more in consonance with known facts th? o 
making Nahapkna satrap of a king named K^harkta. 

(3) . Prabhksa, as Dr. Stevenson says, is a place near Pattap 
Somnkth or Somnath itself. Bharukaccha is now known to be 
Broach. Daiapura must be some place in Gujarat or in the 
Maratha country bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in Inscription 
No. I. ^rparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Damapk and 
Dihanukk must be rivers flowing into the sea at those places 
iU the Thana District. Tapi is well-known. The others I an) 
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nQt|»Me to id^pUfy, {lani^tirtba is, I am tol 4 ) a snaab p 4 cf 
near Sopara. Usavadtta’s charities do not secip to bavp goia^ 
further to the north than Gujarat, or further tq the south than 
the northern district of the Poona District. The ei^peditioa to . 
the south described in the Inscription occasional, the ohj^t 
being to assist a friendly race of K$atiiy|S« 

(4) is a house with an open quadrangle in the 

middle and halls on four sides. It has an entrance in each 
of the four directions: » 

HT*SIT 5^ ^^^qT?^(Matsya Purana). irfinw is what is in 

these days called an a place where travellers put up and 

are fed without charge. 

(5) - "SiTOa)iH»aiaw<wt»>u i. ?nra or may be taken 

as one name, and thpit or JHUT another and the words 

as forming one compound with them and the rest. But the word 
um is here in such a position that one cannot but think it was 
intended to signify a “ boat ”. Then UTUT would be instrumen¬ 
tal singular, and would stand at the end of the long compound. 
But the several rivers could not have but one boat; and if the 
word formed part of the compound, the sense would not be 
appropriate, for it would appear as if what Usavadtta did was to 
render the “ passage across ” possible by means of the boats of 
Iba, Parada, etc. But the sense required is not the boats of Iba, 
Parada etc., but the passage of Iba, Parada etc. by means of a boat. 
Hence I think there ought to have been one UT more, with 
a dot above it, so as to make it urrr and 

probably that letter must have been omitted by the engraver 
through mistake, as writers often do when they have two or 
more similar letters to write in succession. 

(6) , y i• I have translated the expression 
as in the text, since there is a similar expression in No. i6 ( uftr- 

)> and in No. i8, in the last line, which must be so 
translated. I do not know what sense to attach to unOitf or 
ur<ifli|v as it is written in No. i6. Since even in this Sanskrit 
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inscription the word stands thus, it must signify something which 
was usually called by this name alone, and not by its Sanskrit 
analogue, supposing it had any. Perhaps it may be traced to 
a place where anything religiously auspicious was per¬ 
formed, since the gift is to Caranas and Parisads. Dr. Stevenson’s 
supposition that it signifies some currency will not do at all. 

(7) . I think we we must read here sjrut instead of 

(8) . is intended in this Sanskrit-Prakrit inscription for 

Wril^orE^- 

(9) . This was the name of the K§atriya race whom Usava- 
di^ went to assist. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is correct except in three 
or four places. 

No. 19. 

This forms portion of No. 17, and is mosjtly a mixture of 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, like the latter part of No. 17. 

a rf it Pt fi t ff “ in the hands of Asribhuti ”. 

This expression occurs in No. 12, 1 . 5, and No. 26A, 1 . 13. Since 
the body of mendicants was itinerant, it was necessary to entrust 
the benefactions to some persons. —This expression 
seems to correspond to and must be uken to qualify 

The meaning would then be, “ which field measuring 
seven hundred ” ( probably Nivarunas ). The usual Prakrit 
represenutive of ^ is but is not unlike the character 
of this insCTiption, whtch is rather corrupt Sanskrit than Prakrit. 
Or, may be taken as one noun forming the name of 

a place. I was told at Nasik that there is a place of the name of 
in the vicinity, fipgftw = IW ; 

not good grammar, I saw a faint perpendicular stroke 

below, representing the vowel The expression seems to 
signify the chief sustenance. ” ‘ It may be taken as corres¬ 
ponding to Or if the stroke is not real, the expression 

is “ provision for journey ”. But beggars can 


1, Compare the um of in snifIT. 
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haffdly be under the. necessity of taking provisions with them 
while on a journey, for they go begging. 

The Sanskrit of the inscription is therefore as follows: 

ro 0 0 ?FR:€i*TWI %TWrR( I < 5 ?!^ 

Hit 

Tiunslation. 

He, Usavadata, has also given a field in the possession [ lit. 
in the hands ] of Asribhuti, the son of a Brahman ( named ) 
Varirha. It was bought for the sum of four thousand Karsa>* 
papas, measures seven hundred, and is in the north-westerly 
direction from the boundary of the town. This shall be the 
chief support of mendicant priests from the four quarters resid¬ 
ing in my cave. 

Notes. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is altogether wrong. 
The grantor, according to him, was a person whose father was 
.froa#.the city of Sataka, and mother of the province ofUttararha. 
Kte seeias.to have divided the words beginning with u' thus :— 
wnr and in doing so, he neglected the 

grammar of, the sentence, the text, and the following word 
He was, however, misled to some extent by the copy of the in¬ 
scription he had before him. He also represents the donor to have 
given “ a cave to the dejected ”, and speaks ofa sin-temoving 
abode for the Buddhistic priesthood 

No. i8. 

3S [ R. O* Bkftndarkar*! Works» YoL 1. ] 
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"f {*l»nmw [«fJ] ^ ?Th^ 

ry JfW# r« 

H 5iWf/ ^ infvrnT ^ >•• •• 

^W'Wfi^nM'*^ 5 ^oroppi(i 5 ^) 

Line. I. This looks likes ^ in the original, but there 
is little doubt that it must be (Srfir, or properly sftft' is 

permanent apital ”. —^i gl’ TuWfff r- Though there is no 

mark of the obliteration of any letters after this, still there is no 
doubt some are wantSd at the end of the first and second lines 
and perhaps of the third. Probably at some later time somebody 
must have smoothed off that part of the rock. At the end of 
this first line what is wanted is the number of the sahasras or 
thousands bestowed and also the termination ^ ) after 

Line. 2. = srpCT ” Laid out at interest, invested **. 

—mvwf5=^TCTainff- “interest”. —“what 

is worth a Kirsapana ” ‘. After ^ and words expressive of 
the amount deposited or invested, together perhaps with that 
of the interest, are required. 

Line. 3. This is to be traced to The 

word NW ygK occurs in Inscription No. 12. Buddhistie mendi¬ 
cants generally wandered about during fair weather, and resided 
in one place durning the four rainy months ; and then they held 
what was called their vassa, corresponding to w'rf, and read what 
was called band.* For ir is clear (see translation) 

that he left two thousand Kar^apanas for providing civarikas. 
The donor in Inscription No. 12 leaves a hundred KAr$apaoas 

1 8m vartika on Pavini V. 1. 25. 

2 8m Hardy. Xaatam Monaobigm, obaptarXlX. 
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and direas that the one mendicant residing in his cave should be 
provided with a civarika ; so that if one hundred suffices for 
one, two thousand ought to suffice for twenty. And the cave 
in which this inscription occurs has accommodation for so 
many, for there are sixteen cells in the interior, and two larger 
ones at the two ends, each of them sufficient for two. 

—or properly is the garment worn by 

Buddhistic mendicants. meaning “belonging to 

or given in the rains ” or “ annual The robing month among 
the Buddhistic mendicants was the third of the rainy season, 
when laymen presented garments to them.' That was a regular 
ceremony; hence these gilts. Endowments of this nature are 
recorded in Inscriptions No. 12 and 2i, and in Nos. 16, 17, 
18, 24, 44, at Kanheri*, in which latter the 

words qqrsraw, and qmre occur. In 

the first of these ( No. 16 ) we have distinctly the words ipfr qr 

—qtjH- I take this to be equal to qr^ “ less by a quarter 
The interest of two thousand was one hundred ; of this capital “a 
quarter less,” i. e. seventy-five. —^qnq. I have not been able 
to determine the sense of this word ; but probably it means some¬ 
thing connected with the Buddhistic rite of Kasina ( Spence 
Hardy’s East. Mon. Chap. XXI ). 

Line 4. Instr. sing. = “ by the assembly or cor¬ 

poration of the town ”, or “ by the townspeople generally ”. 
It may be taken as Gen. or Loc. sing. also. — For see 

note, Inscription No. 25. — qr a ' ^ q f^ . means “ a door ” 

( see note, Inscripition No. 25), and q»^ “a slab,” “the 
door of a slab of stone ”. It should rather be q r q q> 5 i ^ =“ on the 
slab of the door ” ( see note 6, Inscr. No. 26 ). — 

After the figure for 40 there is a vertical stroke, which does not 
seem to signify anything ; or if it does, it perhaps shows that 
there is no odd number after 40. 

18«e Hardy, 1. c, Chapter XII. 

2 See lir. West’s copies. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
▲•iatie Society. Volume VI. 
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tine 5. is not Pirakrit. —is a ‘mistttke'for 
—It is tiiiBcalt to say what or ^ortesponds 
fo. 

Sanskrit of No. i8. 


1 ? 5 «T 5 T i 

9 ^y(jh«^ =»• o.e t ] [ 

^ ^ ’Sf ^Tl’iWc ^ 0 0 e 

sif^Fr^ » aWT^f^^f^F [it 1e«e i] I 

"S IJWWW f^Rfrt I^Ffl 

!«■ I ^’TtS^T ^ 

^e. 

*r'rafrt[ 5 !t: j t^5Tf[l«T: ] i^rfPTRtCttlwr. ] ^ 

ro e e «T^^T*P ...^t 5?!^ I 


Translation of No. i8. 


This cave has been dedicated by UsavadSta to the ( mendi¬ 
cant ) priesthood of four quarters. He has also given a perma¬ 
nent capital of [ 3000 three (i) ] tliousand Karsapanas. Tlw 
Karsapanas are deposited with the guilds residing in Goviardbana; 
with *:he body of weavers 2000, interest a hundred Karsapanas , 
with the other body of weavers [ 1000 a thousand ]. From this 
[ interest, should be given] a garment in the rainy season to each 
of the twenty mendicants residing during the rains in my cave. 
From the 1000 (2) laid out at an interest of three-quarters of a 
hundred Karsapanas, Kusana [ should be provided ]. This good 
deed .has been published in the assembly of the town (or amongst 
the towris-people), and this inscription on the slab-door praises it. 
Moreover, in the year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of 
Kartika, and in the previous year 40, on the fifteenth, he gave 
4000 four thousand Karsapanas and a capital of thousands of 
^varrias for [ the acquisition of ] thirty-five golden 'Katadis, to 
the worshipful gods and Brahmans. 
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1 gather that the sittti'he deposited was three-thousand 
from Inscription No.'r6, vi^ith also mentions this endowment. 

(:Q. This.must have been the thousand deposited with the 
other !body of weavers. 

«Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this-is wrong,, with the ex 
ception of that of the first line. He did not understand 
and such other words. 


No. 16. 

W*ir ijTSPW 

’I ^ 

1 ^ 'T?TR?T R[JTRC 

R" 

«»o6» ^Ti^qitWf' ^ gwft^iftqi qr^- 

[*Tr]Rr f^qrw ^??5rrR ^ xooo q qit#[^]RfT[fr]' 

^ gfe 5 TO 

«-« o e ^ 

The first two lines of the above form an independent in¬ 
scription, which is the same as No. 20. 

from.awe^ “ an inner apartment. ” From the 
same word comes f*j a provincial Marathi word having the 
same sense. 

Tkanslation or No. 16, Lines i, 2. 

To^the*PeffeCt one. This appartment is the benefaction of 
E)akhamitia,'<he daughter of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana 
(tnli vilPe df U?ava(feta, son df'Dinika. 
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Line 4. iPr Two or more letters which are required 
before the first pt must have dropped. There is, however, no 
indication of the existence of any in the original, at least is 
wanted so as to make the first word This 

may be the genitive of the present participle srhi, Sk., Pr,, 
or may be equivalent to iVnanw: " living during the rains.” 

Line 5. or Bftp(fnfTs=fftr>n 3 T: “bearing interest ”, 

As to the rest, see notes on No. 18. 

Sanskrit of No. 16, Lines 3-6. 

» I ^ VR *Tf*TWE*f ^rwpsn 

V ^ 10 # • wit 

[or 1 ’tf— 

M ^ ^ I ^ arqPRpuwn 

»TR: I i Roe# ^ srfrlWf- 

e 0 c e I ^ I 

Translation of No. 16, Lines 3-6. 

To the Perfect One. In the year 42, in the month 03 
Vai^akha, the son of Dinika, and son-in-law of King Kshaharata 
Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3000 to the priesthood 
from the four quarters residing (i) in this cave during the rains, 
as capital for [ providing ] garments and Kusana. Out of this 
sum, on 1000 the interest is three quarters of a hundred [ i. e., 
75 ] Kar§apanas (2). These Karsapanas, bearing interest, are not 
to be repaid. Out of this [sumj two thousand, which is the 
capital bearing an interest of one hundred Karslpaijas, is foy 
garments (3). A capital of 8000 for Nadigeras was given in 
Kapurahara, and the village of Cikhalapadra. All this [inscription] 
on the slab-door praises the good deeds. 
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Notes. 

(1) . The syntactical connexion, wheninernf is the reading, 

is T‘ ^ tprrfir. With 

there is no difficulty. 

(2) . Out of this interest Ku^na was to be provided (see No. 
i8 and below). 

(3) . Lit. “Two are Civarika-thousands, those that are the 
capital bearing an interest of too Padikas. ” 

ft- 

From this and No. 18 it appears clear that Usavadata gave 
three thousand Kar§aparias; — two deposited with one body of 
weavers, bearing an interest of 100 Padikas or Karsapaiias, from 
which civarikas or garments were to be provided, and one with 
another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikas, out 
of which Kusana was to be given. Lines 4 and 5 cf this and 
3 of No. 18 are thus consistent with each other. 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the 
use of mendicants in the year 42, and from No. 28 that U|a- 
vadata bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40. What 
era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks. 

Nearly the whole of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is 
wrong. 


No. 14. 

1 'SIFII 

R \t<W 

V ^ «%r!T 

M infRi 3^ 

\ *mnt ^1^14 nW 
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'» «pn BUfTJJR ^ ^ 

<, 5T *1^ OT 

1* ^ si#T WWW ^ 
v^ ftf,’t firw ^1*1^ ?rw 

These lines are complete on the r^btrbaDd side, but in¬ 
complete on the ie^t, the rock having broiKn off on that side^ 
There is, therefore, not one sentence complete. Stdl the 
general sense is clear, as will be seen from the following. 

Translation of No; 14^ 

1 Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapina —•—t 

2 Usual deeds of Ushavadata, the §aka ( i ) 

3 In Cecika, city of Dahanuka, Kekapura 

4 In each village, in Ujjayini ( 2 ), Sikha 

5 [ Feeding ] a hundred thousand worshipful Brahmans 

6 [ Giving ) a hundred (thousand ) cows to the worshipful 

Brahmans 

7 Given to gods and Brahmans 

8 On ( 3 ) tlie fifteenth of the height half of Caitra, Ksahara 

9 Usa(vadata:) who gave a hundred thousand cows 

10 On the river Bapasa 

11 Second of bright half 

The Inscription thus appears to be of the nature of No. 17, 
recording nearly the same charities. 

Notes 

( 1 ) This has been usually taken to be Saka, as if there 
were no doubt about it, but it is not quite■ db’ so*^ in the 

mutilated state of the Inscription. 

( 2 ) This is not without doubt. 

( 3 ) Another inscription seems to begiu here, since K$aha- 
rau appears again. 
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itrsc&iMiaN Nos. €, 3 & 47' 

Nq. 6 . 

VM'ii'll »T^WIr)«l| 

Sanskrit. 

^ Wfll^ *T?Rl5rnT cStR I 

[ This j cave was caused to be constructed by the ^ramatia 
officer of Kf?ijaraja of the Satavlhana race, residing in Nisika. 

tpif is well known to be the Prakrit form of Kjrjoa.* 
belonging to or inhabitant of Nasika. The termination fsj; or 
.317 is added upon the analogy of the words embraced in Pap. IV. 
2.121-130. This Inscription is not translated by Dr. Stevenson. 

This Krsparaja was the second king of the Andhrabhftya 
dynasty of the Purapas, as will be shown in the remarks. 

No. 3, 

To the Perfect One. In the year 2 of the King, the Lord> 
the prosperous Pulumai, the son of Vasisthi, in the 4th fortnight 
of Hemanu, on—day. Before this, by the householder or 
husbandman Dhanama. 


No. 27. 

To the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the King, the 
prosperous Padumaya, the son of Vasisthi, in the — fortnight of 
Gri§ma, on the fifth ? day. 


1 YMwmoi-Frakrta-FnkSia lU. 33. 

U t B. g Bhandarkfa Worfc» VoU L | 
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t X*1 *-l^ 

wwrBr HH '^igf^- 

V ^ 3n(3T)«I^ 

Lifie a. fg«rr- ^ or ^ may be the name Hi 'the li^ 
or a term of honour used in her case, as ^ or aw m tihb ca^e 
of those spoken of in Inscription No. 24. Probably the of 
dramatical language is the same as this. 

Line 3. enm^=^iyf*uSdmw. Or if the which 

with the vertical stroke looks like it, is to be so taken, 
3t5TOT>rw=€brf^trfir 9mftn«rf5r. This will not neciciisitite *n^l 
beingjconsidered a mistake for ith- is the 

word we should expect to find in such a case ; but ^ has the 
sense of “ cutting, ” and with of “ cutting out, ” which 
Would do very well in the present case. ^ in is the re- 
pmsehtative offit^enr* 

Sanskrit of No. 4. 

a. 1^ Hwfjn » nF i^4Wt»^ i 

i 



Moras OM iHsatimai No. 4 

Tkahslmciom of No. 4. 

To the Perfect Ope. Ck th® fifth day, in tltpjrd third fop- 
night of Hemanta, ip jhe 7th seventh year of the King, 
the I^rd, the prosperous Yajna Sitakariji, Gautapniputr^, (t) 
the Cave of VasQ, Kady S^napati, the wife of Bbayagopa, 
the Senapati (commander-in-chief), inhabitant of Keli wa?, 
the Sramana (2) having died, carried to compk^jpn, aiter 
having been under excavation for many years, for ( or by ) 
Yamana (3), the ascetic of Bopaki ( or for the ascetic of Bopaki 
honoured by good men ), and given for the use (lit. protection) 
of p)jBndicant priests from the four quarters. 

Notes. 

She is called not because she commanded any 

arpiy^ !^pt because she \yas the wife of the or commao* 

der of the army. The only way I can think of, of Qonveyipg 
this sense when another expression urof has also to be 

translated, is that adopted in the text. 

2. The Sramapa must have been the husband of the 

lady. 

3. I am not quite satisfied with this. I was attempting so 

to construe the expression as tp yield the 

sense “having done so-and-so or while this was doing, the 
Sramana died ; ” but have not suceeded. So the best way is to 
take the genitive and interpret it by the prepositions “ for ” or 

by And there is Hemacandra’s authority for it. mqwl 

. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is mistal^ea jp many 
places. He takes the third line to consist of names only. 

Who is the Gautamiputra here spoken of ? Dx. Stevenson 
translates descendant of “King Gotamiputra ”. But there is 
no Tvprd here which m^fns “ descendant ”. An4 ^is kipg 
Yajna is called Gauumiputfja ji the ^e? ifl^iptipiw in which 
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he is named.* It .ippeacs.to have been a custom in the case of 
these kings to apply to them an epithet expressive of their being 
the sons of certain mothers. The Great Gautamiputra was so 
called because he was the son of Gautami, though his real name 
was Satakarrii. Pudumayi was called Vasisthiputra because he 
was the son of Vasi§thi. In the same manner, Yajna Sltakarni 
must have been called Gautamiputra because his mother also was 
named Gautami. 


No. 15. 

The language of this inscription is Sanskrit, with the excep¬ 
tion of but a few words. It is considerably mutilated towards 
the end. Even in the first part the letters are not fully formed, 
and have to be determined by the sense and context. In most 
cases, however, my readings are obvious, and can admit of 
little doubt. 

R ^ Pi- 

9 ^ ^ V 15 

^ 

« -•^snsriT^TtpfHi win 1]5 wi[??t]- 

^ wa WI*ldHHI<Hlg I nrTt 

1 1« « e—[%] 5 ^ .... 

wit wnPt H** «rn».. 

1 See Kanheri Cave Insoriptions, No. 44, Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Aiiatlo 9ooiety» V olump VI, 
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Notes 

I. is doubtful. 

4. tn s N ffm is unintelligible, may be in 

which case the name is and tbe ^ the last syllable of 

the preceding word. 

6 . is very likely The first two letters are 

unintelligible, but they may have been intended for nr^ or 
so that the whole compound is or 

8 . The three letters after HNftl are unintelligible. They may 

have been intended for fii 8 |yn^ or ~NNNT- One or two 

letters are lost here. Probably theyvord was 

9. was probably intended for 

10. The first two letters before are unintelligible. 

They may have been intended for This and the succeed¬ 
ing lines have lost a good many letters. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect One. On the 13 th day of the fourth fort¬ 
night of Grisma in the 9th year of the king Virasena, the Abhira, 
the son of Sivadattabhira and of Damarl, a permanent capital 
was deposited as follows with the guilds residing now or in fu¬ 
ture in Govardhana (?) by the worshipper Vi?nudatta, the daughter 
of Karnavarman, wife of Rebhila Gaqapaka (the leader of a 
host), and niece ( or adopted daughter ) of Visvavarman Gapa- 
paka (the leading host), for the benefit and good of all 
creatures, and for providing medicine to the body of the 
mendicant priests residing in the caves on mount Triraimi 
A thousand Karsipanas with the guild of the weavers, two 
thousand with the guild of the — engineers, five hundred 
with the guild of — and — hundred with the guild of the 
grinders of sesamum ( oilmen ). These Kar§apa9as — together 
with interest — 

This is a new Inscription, and was not translated before. 

No. I. 
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I Iff ^ ^ 3Wf.,»ll fiPJ? 

¥ .,..., !»d »%r. 

To the Perfect Obe. [ This ] cave and [these] two tanks 
are [ the benefaction ] bf the $aka Damacika, writer [ or eng.ra» 
▼eii) dhd usurer ( or carpenter), son of Visnudatta a^d inha¬ 
bitant of'Da^pntiu One of these tanks... is intended for 
( lli« a^ritual gciod of) my father and mother. 

.. ' Notes. 

probably " a usurer ”, or =: '* ? car¬ 

penter ”. imww = wrwww. 


No. a. 

1 WOT 

^ «WOTfN>OT^$ 

]ra the Perfect Qne. Tank pf Damacika,' the $aka, wr|M 
[pr engraver ] and usurer [ or car'penter ]. 

No.^. 

1 lljrf 

’I fpn wad 

This cave is the benefaction of Marma, a worshipper. 


No. 8. 

a 

Beae&cdpn ci Nandabhikag^a, inhabitant of Nasjka. 

...... v r f ■ ■■ t 

Nos. 9 and lo. 

These two are parts of one inscription, both together form¬ 
ing but one sentence. No. IQ is the first and No. 9 the second 






? OWf JR’I «fiw<rt- 

< f iWiRWS WRTW WWS'^lH <iaWfiF* 

\ ' «ni 


L. I. The first letter fidfes ifiih 'bd^ Ih llfr. Wdjhs'WSpJI’. 
Lieut. Biett’ti 4 ms it. The mitkl 4 ett^ ofse< 30 ti 4 t 9 bFd> read 
as at, may have heen intended for i^r, in which base ^ 

genitive ywiwti . —In the ^ may have been intended for 
in which case the expression would mean “natiye of fi^'” 
In such inscriptions it is usual to mention the native places of 
the persons named. —ei^. This syllable occurs ait the end of 
aachtJfthe 'riirtifehjriiiibs bfTOen. Vbty likfety *lt iS %h honorific 
termination corresponding to our modern Marariii 'lil '14 appended 
to the names of Mahars, and traced to the Sanskrit 9 nin». ■ 

Thfe ritiy he ®t^ br’^^IW'. 

L. a. Hgq t ftxgw = wgv i fe» ' <n or aguil^fcii. The first 
means " protectress of a fortress” and the 'd# holders ”, 

but is an unusual expression. Pefbaps it ‘i s it fe al liefln , 

used i^s an attribute of the following noth, and mtenii^ 
of ” or “ residing in *of -niip- 

qufat ” perhaps, but it would not do to take it so if the word Ihtr 
mj y gn<< were to be interpreted as proposed last. This wri(ft> 
however, may be read as ,== “ biip 

whose look and deeds are ciotttmendable”. In this'tiMcripddB wh 
difference is perceptible between the letters t'tod bb. 

U. 3 , 4 . Some vowel-mchks, which undoubtedly are ro- 
qdlfed, 4 iu*Wantitig. 'T hkve hOtWtWffipted iO^dbtllb ^per 
names to their corresponding Sanskrit fcmns. 

^Sdhskrit. 

-.li j :A.t ^ W T ■ r ^ ^.IQjL Hi \ii'- 

^ ffwiwfw ftswiww fi|Ti^ifftf§9iir 



811^2 Trb Nasik Cavb Inscriitidns 

Translation. 

This Cait3ra-temple was etablished on the mountain Tri- 
ra^mi by the worthy Kusi, the daughter of Bali^itao^ka, the king’s 
officer, residing in Rahala, the wife of Agiyatanaka, the king’s 
officer residing in Tatapalika, whose look and deeds are com¬ 
mendable, and the mother of Kapanapaka. 

Dr. Stevenson treated these as two separate inscriptions. I 
need not make any remark on his translation of them. 

No. II. 

I irt OT3«i53iR 

^ a- 

V f 

To the Perfect One. This is the cave of the cliaritable 
Indragnidatta, the son of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka, 
native of Dattamitri, excavated on Mount Trirasmi. The interior 
of this cave is a shrine for a Caitya, and there are tanks also. 
This cave was caused to be constructed with a view to [ the 
spiritual good of J mother and father, and is dedicated to the 
mendicant priesthood of the four quarters, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, by Dharmarak^ita and his son. 

Notes. 

“belonging to or inhabiunt of the North”.' 

was the name of a town in Sauvira in the vicinity 
of Sind, In the Siddhintakaumudl this is given as an instance 
of a Sauvira town under Pipini IV. j. 76. Dr. Stevenson’s trans¬ 
lation of this contains several mistakes. He makes the father of 
the donor “prince regnant under Datamitraka.” 

1 , Virtlka on Plvinl, IV. 1104. 
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This Inscription shows how wide the fame of our Tririsrai 
was spread. It also points to the settlement of the Greeks near 
Sind and to their adoption of Buddhism. may be 

Demetria. 


No. 12. 

1 ciimw 

^ PrtiifcRi w[atj ^[^i]- 

K 5|!i ^fiqsrali* i»• 

H ^ ^ Wq«WT 

This cave is the benefaction of Rimanaka, a merchant, native 
of Chskalapaka. It is dedicated to the mendicant priesthood of 
the four quarters. He has also given a permanent capital of a 
hundred Karsapanas into the hands of the towns-people. From 
that a garment should be given in the rainy season to the ascetic 
living here during the rains. 

is very likely Jhrw “a merchant”. 

in in the fifth line may mean “the congregation of the 
mendicant priests”. For the rest see notes to Inscription No. i8. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation differs a good deal from this. 


No. 13. 

Riw 

To the Perfect One. I This ] cave is the benefactioa of 
Rlmaaaka, the son of ^ivamitra, the writer. 

M 1 E. O. IhaadMkara Wwka, ToL 1.1 
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No. 21. 

1 wfiw grow 

^ gwmw wA W?) # n iwit 

This cave is the benefaction of the worshipper MugudSsa, 
a Khatika ( a butcher ) (i) and his family. Dharmanandi, the son 
of the worshipper Bodhigupta^ has given a field in the Western 
(a) Kaohahini for this cave. From this field a garment t to ] an 
ascetic. 

(1) may have been the name of a tribe. It may 

also correspond to “ a butcher The vernacular word 

for a butcher, or is very near to this. 

(2) is a termination applied to nouns in the 

sense of “ belonging to,” “ existing in ”. i nW 

him: mtrqV Mrar. i.sftfj. 

Hemacandra. The same termination in the form of ^ exists in 
Marathi, at q ftg therefore seems to mean “ Western ”. 

must have been the name of something. 


No. 22. 

1 «[nsrf« gspw^r (ffqfternw 

This cave is the benefiiction of Mugudasa, a fisherman, and 
his family. 


No. 24. 

1 IW %n«W 

Pijif 





Ncrm ON iMscupnoN Nfo. 34 Iff 

To the Perfect One. {This ] ave is the benefaction of the 
merchant Varagahapati, [ one ] apartment, of his wife the worthy 
Nandairi, [another] apartment, of his daughter the worthy 
Puru;adatta. The cave thus composed of four parts is dedicated 
to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 

Line 2. may perhaps be traced to or if read as 

to inj. 

Line3. »nT probably from ntl “a hollow”, 

‘‘a ave”. 


Remarks. 

As I have observed before, the ave numbered 26 by' 
Mr. West was constructed and assigned to Buddhist mendiants 
of the Bhadrayaniya school by Gautami, who is distinaly men¬ 
tioned as the mother of the king Gautamiputra ^takarQi> whose 
exploits are described in the inscription. Gautamiputra there¬ 
fore was so called beause he was the son of Gautami, while 
his own proper name was ^atakarui. Pudumayi is ailed Vasithi- 
puta or Vasi§thiputra for the same reason. Vasi§thi, as I have 
pointed out, granted the field conveyed in the second charter in 
Inscription No. 23. She is there spoken of as the Queen of 
Gauumiputra, if we accept the interpretation given in the note f 
and even if we follow that adopted in the text, and under¬ 
stand them as issuing orders conjointly, there could be no 
reason why their names should be so coupled together 
unless that relation existed between them. Pudumayi therefore 
was the son of Gautamiputra, and not his father, as the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji thought.' 

Gautami is described as the mother of a king and grand¬ 
mother of a king, while Vasisthi is mentioned simply as the 
mother of a king. Gautami therefore appears to be the 

1. Journal of th« Bombay Braneb of th« Royal Aiiatio SooUty, Volqmf 

vm,p.w. 
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more elderly of the two, which she cottid not be if her son 
were the son of Puduraiyi, whose mother was Yasij^i. 

Ho. 26 is dated in the year 19 of Pudumayi, wbeniGautami, 
who is spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, 
must have been alive. Her son Gautamiputra Satakarpi issued 
the charter No. 25 ( first part ) the next year, and is represented 
in No. 26 and No. 26A as having granted a village in the same 
year for the support xif the inmates of the cave-monastary of his 
mother, though his name does not expressly occur, fie must, 
therefore, have been alive when the cave was dedicated. As 
noticed above, Gautami is spoken of as the mother of the Great 
King and the grandmother of the Great King. There is no 
objea in such a sutemem unless the son and grandson were 
kings at the time when the statement was ,roade. How could 
Pudumiyi then come to be king during Gautamiputra’s life-time ? 
Instances are not wanting in Indian history of sovereigns 
appointing their sons as governors or kings of distant provinces. 
Asoka was king of Kashmere during the life-time of his father, 
and Agnimitra, of Vidiia, while Puspamkra reigned at Pipdipntra. 
In the same manner, Pudumayi seems to have ruled over this 
side of the country, since the inscriptions containing dates at 
Nasik and Karla are dated from the commencement of his reign, 
while his father Gautamiputra Satakarpi reigned at his own 
capital. Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarpi was one of their 
successors, whose name occurs in these inscriptions. The elder 
Gautamiputra is mentioned in No. 26 as having “ established the 
glory of the Satavahana race”; whence it appears that the dynasty 
called Andhrabhrtya in the Purapas was known by the name of 
Satavahana. 

Gauttmiputra is spoken of in Nos. 25 and 26A as ** the Lord 
of Dhanakata or Dhanakataka ■ fiuien Thsang mentions a 
country of the name of Tonakiatsekia, which name is properly 
.considered as the Chinese representative of Dhanakataka. Tbis^ 
General Cunningham identifies with the ancieot filibarapikot 
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situated on the itiver in the Gunmr district «f v^e 'Madras 
Presidency. From the bearings given by .the Chenese traveller, 
it does appear that Dhanakataka is to be looked for somewhere 
in that part of the country. That Gautamiputra’s Dhanakataka 
was the same as or situated near Dharnikot is confirmed by the 
fact that coins of the Satavahana dynasty are found in that 
district. These being leaden coins, the place where' they are 
found may very reasonably be regarded as that of their original 
circulation. Some of these are figured by Sir "Walter Elliot in 
Plate XI .attached to his article in the Madras Literary Jotumal, 
¥ol. liii. New series. :Of these, one ( No. 96 ) has for its legend 
‘Sata-kanisa ran.io’, another (No. loi ) has ' Gotamiputasa’., 
and a (bird (No. 105) ‘ Ranno Gotamiputasa sariyanna- 
satakaoisa’.’ The legend on afounh(No. too ) may ;(fae read 
Putumavisa, though I am somewhat doubtful. The Puripic 
name of the dynasty also indicates that its original seat, or the 
province over which its kings immediately ruled, must have 
been somewhere in the Andhra or Tailanga country. At first, 
the princes of the family must have been subject to the para¬ 
mount sovereigns of Pataliputra, and were hence called .bbrtyas 
or servants of those sovereigns ; and afterwards they raised them¬ 
selves to supreme power. 

The three princes named above are not the only ones t»f 
this dynasty that are named in the inscriptions. There is 
another of ths name of Krsparaja,^ spoken of in No. 6 as belong¬ 
ing to the race of Satavahana. The characters in this inscription 
are far older than those in Nos. 25 and 26. The "Va, consisting 
of a circle with a vertical stroke above, is very mnch unlike 
the isosceles triangle of these latter, and this letter and the Da, 
made up of a small rectangle with the left hand side wanting 

1 General Oonningham reads this as Bajnya Gotamipota Satakaidsa, 
ibut I obsepre the letters Sari after Gotamiputasa distinctly, nnd others 
dnuther on which look like Yanna. He reads the legend on STa 100 as 
PiidurnSviia, and doss not give that on No. 101, but I have little drabt 
^ is Gh>taii)ipatasa. An«.deOir, of India, .p. 541. ). 
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tnd with two vertical strokes upwards and downwards, as well 
as the general style, look more like those of Aioka inscriptions 
than those of these later ones do. This in itself shows that a 
considerable interval of time must have elapsed between Kr§ua- 
rftja and Gautamiputra. And this is confirmed by the Puripas, 
which, though there is not so much agreement amongst them 
as might be desirable, in the case of this dynasty, place about 
nineteen kings between KrsnarAja, who stands second in the list, 
and Gautamiputra.' There are two other circumstances that 
deserve remark. In the time of Kr$paraja, the capital of the 
province seems to have been Nasik (NSsika), for his oflicer or 
general resided, there, as we gather from No. 6, while in 
Gautamiputra’s time it was Govardhana. There is still a village 
near Nasik of the name of Govardhana, as I have observed before. 
The other circumstance is that while out of the five kings, 
beginning with Gautamiputra, the names oi three occur in the 
cave inscriptions on this side of India, not one out of the 
nineteen successors of Krsnaraja is mentioned. This would tend 
to show that the Siavihanas possessed these provinces in the 
time of Kr^paraja, but that some time after him they were 
deprived of them by another race of kings, who must have held 
them till Gautamiputra regained them and re-established the 
power of his dynasty. And in No. 26 he is mentioned as 
having exterminated the race of Khagarata and “ established the 
glory” of his race. The dynasty of Kha^^rftta therefore must 
have ruled over these provinces during the interval. But what 
other indications have we of the existence of this dynasty ? In 
the first place we have the inscriptions of U§avadau, which 
mention a king of the name of Ksaharata Nahapina, 
who is also ailed Ksatrapa or Satrap. K$ahattta looks 
very much like Khaglrata and the characters in these in¬ 
scriptions occupy a middling position between those of No. 6 
and No. 26. Ksaharilta Nahap^na therefore may well have been 
the founder of the dynasty which displaced the Satavahanas 


1 Sm WUms’i yifpuinirSpa, Chapter XZIV, Book 17, 
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some time after Kr^^araja. And coins of a race of kings caUing 
themselves kings and Ksatrapas or Satraps have been found in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of Nahapana 
himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarat, which 
mention some of these kings. Very likely therefore it was this 
dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced. 

A passing examination of the coins of the Satavlhana 
dynasty mentioned above points to the same conclusion. If we 
look at the figures of the coins bearing the devices of a horse, 
four wheels, and a pyramid composed of arcs of circles with a 
wavy line below and a crescent on the top, we shall find that 
these are alternative emblems. Some of the coins have the first 
and the second, others the first and the third, and the rest the 
second and the third. The first two occur on No. 96 and No. 
92, the former of which bears the legend Satakapisa Ranno. 
This was the name of one of the earlier kings of the dynasty. 
Of the coins which bear the third emblem, those which have a 
legend at all contain the names of Gautamiputra and his suc¬ 
cessor. Now this third device is universally seen on the reverse 
of Sah coins ; it does not occur on a ^atavahana coin of a king 
earlier than Gauumiputra, while it does occur on ,liis and on 
those of his successors. This would show that the device was 
borrowed from the Sahs, and was perhaps used by the ,$atava- 
hanas to indicate their conquest of them. And since it/ occurs 
first on Gautamiputra’s coin, it must have been he who ovj^r-, 
threw them. An examination of more coins of this dynasty, if 
available, would throw further light on this subject. But so far 
as my present information goes, the fact tends to confirm 
what we have gathered from other sources, viz. that Gautami¬ 
putra put an end to the S&h dynasty. 

These inferences would be rendered highly probable, at 
almost certain, if what is known or believed with regard to , the 
dates of these kings were made to harmonise with the similar 
itiformation we have with regard to the dates of Kr^^aiaja and 
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Gauumiputnu The coins of the Satrap or Sah dynasty beai:v 
dates,;but it is.not known to what era they are to be referred. 
For the dates of the Sauvahana kings the only authorities are 
the PtuAnaa* Though there is no very satisfactory agreement, 
amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals 
composing the dynasty^ the period of its total duration, given 
by all, nearly corresponds. Starting from the date of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 3r5 C., and 

deducting 294, the number* of years for which the intervening 
dynasties reigned, we have 21 B. C. as the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty; and going on further in the 
same way, we have 2 A. D. for Kr^Qaraja’s accession; and 519 
A. D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if’ we take Nahapana to 
be the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sah dates to 
that'era, the information got from the caves and the inferences 
based on it are perfealy consistent with these dates. Nahapana’s 
career of conquest must have ended in A. D. 78, when the era 
began ; and this agrees with what we have stated above that the 
^tavahanas were deprived of the province of Nasik some time 
after Kr$paraja. In the same manner, if the statement that 
Gauumiputra exterminated the race of Khagarata is true, the 
last of the Sah dates must come up near enough to 340 A. D., 
that being the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or of the end of 
his reign. This last date, if the era is ^aka, is, according to 
Mr. Fetgusson;* 376 A. D., in which case it would not agree 
with the other, but there is a mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, 
whom he follows, assigns 235 A. D.’ to Svami Rudra Sah, the 
25th in hts'list, on the supposition that the era is Vikrama’s, 
whence it appears that he reads the figure on the coin of that 
monarch as 291, But if we turn to the copies of the figures 
given by him at page 28, Vol. VII. Joum;, BBRAS. we shall 

1' WtUon, yi^^apurKya, Chapter XZIY, book IV. 

Joomel of the Royal Aeiatle Booiety, Nsw Series, Vol. IV. 

8 J oumal of ttie Bombay Branch of the Royal Aoiatih Booiety. VoL tVj , 
P.1B. 
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find that^there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke 
on thejmark^for a hundred in the last of the three dates given 
under Svirai Rudra Sah. For the firss of these is 224, the 
middle figure being the mark for 20, since the circle has one 
diameter' 5 and the second 192, the mark for a hundred having 
no side stroke. It is impossible then that the king, whose 
date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely pro¬ 
bable that this king, No. 18 in Mr. Newton’s first list (Journ. 
BBRAS. Vol. VII. )orNo. 25 in his second ( Vol. IX. ), whose 
date appears thus to have been misread, or improperly engraved, 
is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No. 19 in the 
latter. For the name of the individual and of the father is the 
same in both cases. There is only the prefix SvamI, ‘‘Lord, ” 
in the former, which make no difference, and the date 192 in 
the one case and 197 in the other. The final date of the Sahs 
therefore is that of No. 17 ( p. 28, Vol. VII. BBRAS), which 
is 250, for the figure resembling the letter Aj sa stands really for 
50, as I have shown in my paper' on the Valabhi dates. 

This date in the era of the Saka Kings is 328. About that 
time then, i. e, about nine years after his accession, the 8ahs 
must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the con¬ 
trary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapana’s date 
would be about 60 B. C., i. e. he reigned 62 years before Krs- 
Aaraja, which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence 
of the caves, the Satavahana dynasty having been in possession 
of Nasik in A. D. 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, 
according to Mr. Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A, D. on 
the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s, but which really should 
be 196 A. D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so 
remote from Gautamiputra’s 319 A. D., that he can in no sense 
be said to have exterminated the “ race of Khagftr^ta. ” The 


1 See tho numerals in the Masik Gave Inscriptions and my paper in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoU X, p. 67( 

2 lUd, p. 73. 

MJ B. CL BbMidMtiav's WaA« Vol. L ] 
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Vikrama era will therefore not do. The objection brought by 
Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred 
to it, the Sahs would overlap the Guptas by a considerable 
period. But this period has now been reduced to about ten 
years, the Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 
319 A. D. And a diflFerence of 10 years in the uncertain con¬ 
dition of our chronology is almost noting. Besides, there is no¬ 
thing to show that the Guptas obtained possession of the countries 
over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus 
the date 319-340 A. D. for Gautamiputra, and the §aka era for 
the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find 
in the cave inscriptions about that monarch and the ^atavahana 
dynasty. The dates in Usavaduta’s inscriptions, therefore, viz. 
42, 41 and 40, would be 120, 119 and 118 A. D. respectively. 

The other inscriptions show that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era Buddhism was flourishing in this part of India. 
Mendicant priests from all quarters assembled at Trirasmi during 
the rains, and held what is called their vassa ; and laymen made 
presents to them, especially of garments, during the robing 
month. For this purpose it was usual for persons who possess¬ 
ed the means, to deposit sums of money out of the interest of 
which jhe garments were given. The followers of Buddhism 
appear to have belonged principally to the artisan and labouring 
classes. Brahmanism was not in a condition of decline. U§a- 
vadau made as many presents to Brahmans as to the Buddhists; 
and in these Buddhistic cave inscriptions they are spoken of 
with reverence. Gautamiputra also takes pride in calling him¬ 
self the protector of Brahmans, and credit is given to him for 
averting the confusion of castes, i. e. destroying the effects of 
foreign inroads on Brahmanism and the system of castes and 
re-esublishing them. 

Inscription No. 15 is dated in the ninth year of a king 
named Virasena, who is called an Abhira or cowherd. The 
Purapas place a dynasty of that name after the Andhrabhrtyas, 
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and it was one of the many that ruled over the country, contem¬ 
poraneously it would appear. They must have come into power 
after 416 A. D., and, according to the Vayu-Puripa, ruled for 
67 years. The Abhiras do not seem to have been very powerful 
kings, and possessed only this part of the country. The tradi¬ 
tions about a Gaulirajya current in the Nasik and Khandesha 
districts not unlikely refer to them. 



THE RAMANUJIYA AND THE BHAGAVATA OR 

pancaratra systems 

( From the Beriohte des VII. Intemationalan OrieDtaliten Congressea 
held at Vienna in 1886, Wien 1889. ] 

A work entitled Arthapaficaka that has recently fallen under 
ray observation gives a summary of the doctrines of the school 
of Ramanuja. The whole subject is treated of under five heads 
viz. (i) jiva, i. e., animal spirit or dependent spirit; (ii) isvara, 
i. e., God ; (iii) updya, i. e., the way to God; (iv) phala or 
purusartha, i. e., the end of life; and (v) virodhinab, i. e., 
obstructions to the attainment of God. 

I. — Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (i) nitya, i. e., those 
who never entered on samsdra or the succession of lives and 
deaths at all, such as Garuda, Visvaksena, and others; (2) mukta, 
i. e., those, who have shaken off the fetters of life and whose 
sole purpose and joy is attendance (Kairhkarya ) on God ; (3) 
Kevala, i. e., those, whose hearts being purified, are fixed on the 
highest truth and who are thus free from the succession of births 
and deaths; (4) mumuksu, i. e., those, who having experienced 
the misery of life, are averse to its enjoyments and have fixed 
their desire only on the highest end, vi?., the attainment of the 
condition of an attendant on God 5 and (5) baddha, i. e., those 
who devoting themselves to life, whether of a God, man, or 
brute, that their previous merits or demerits (karman) have 
assigned to them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and 
are averse to the joys of Brahman. 

II. The manifesutions of Hvara or God are five ; viz., 

(i) Para, i. e., he who lives in Vaiku^lha and whose pre¬ 
sence is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near 
him, who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial orna¬ 
ments, celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses 
celestial beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and 
who is accompanied by Bha, and IJU; 
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(2) VyQha, i. c., the forms ofSaihkar?aDa, Praduymna, and 
Aniruddha, assumed for the creation, protection, and dissolution 
of the world; 

(3) - Vibhava, i. e., incarnations such as Rama and Kirspa 
for the establishment of Truth, the protection of the good and 
the destruction of the wicked; 

(4) Antaryamin, who has two forms in one of which he 
dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading, 
and the store of all good attributes and is called Vifpu, Naraya^a, 
Vasudeva, etc., and in the other he possesses a body bearing 
celestial weapons such as a counch-shell and a discus, and 
celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is the store of 
all good attributes, and is known by the names of Hr$ikeia, 
Purusottama, Vasudeva, etc.; 

(5) Area, i. e., idols of stone, metal, etc., in which he 
dwells and allows himself to be worshipped by his devotees. In 
the Yatindramatadipika, to be noticed below, and in other places, 
the VyQhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the six great 
attributes being the first, Sathar^ria, possessed of two, viz. Jnana 
and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having Aisvarya and 
Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of Sakti and Tejas, 
the fourth. The first VyUha is assumed in order that it may 
serve as an object of devotion, and the other three for creation 
etc. of the world. In the present work, the Vasudeva Vyaha 
is put down as the second form of the Antaryamin. 

III. The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz. (i ) Karma- 
yoga, ( 2 ) Jnanayoga, ( 3 ) Bhaktiyoga, ( 4 ) Prapattiyt^a, and 
( 5 ) Acaryabhimanayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances by going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, etc., 
mentioned in the Yogaiastra, one should concentrate one’s mind 
upon oneself. This concentration leads to Jnanayoga which 
ijonsists in fixing the mind on Narayapa or Vasudeva^ described 
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in the Visudeva Vyiiha, as the person on whom one’s own self 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The jninayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga, which consists in continu¬ 
ously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by those 
who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the first three 
methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely on the 
mercy of God. There are many details given which need not be 
reproduced here. The last method, Aciryabhimlnayoga, is for 
one who is unable to follow any of the others, and consists in 
surrendering oneself to an Acirya or preceptor and being guided 
by him in everything. The preceptor goes through all that is 
necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance, as a mother takes 
medicine herself to cure an infant. 

IV. The Purusarthas are five, viz., (i)Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kima, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mok§a. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the last 
two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta spirit 
( I. 3 and 2 above ). 

V. The Virodhins are five, viz., 

(i) SvasvarQpavirodhin, i. e., that which prevents one’s own 
real or spiritual nature from being seen, such as the belief that 
the body is the sotil; 

( 2 ) Parasvarupavirodhin or that which prevents one’s 
approach to the tyue God, such as devotion to another or false 
deity or belief in God’s incarnation being but a human being etc.; 

( 3 ) Upayavirodhin or that which prevents the true ways 
from being resorted to, as the belief in ways other than those 
mentioned above being more efficacious or in the latter being 
inadequate ; 

( 4 ) Puru$arthavirodhin, or attachment to other jhan the 
jrue or highest object of life-; 
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( 5 ) Priptivirodhin, i, e., the being connected with a body 
that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other spirits who 
are so embodied. 

At the end of another work, viz. the Yatihdramatadipika, 
tbe author gives a variety of views entertained by different 
classes of writers belonging to this school. The Suris admit only 
one entity ( Tattva ); the Rsis divide it into two, Atman and 
Anatman ; and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti, pro¬ 
pound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (i) Bhogya or what is 
to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or sufferer ; 
(3) Niyantror the ruler and controller. Some Acaryas teach the 
system under the four heads of (i) Heya, or what is to be 
shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, (3) Upadeja or what 
is to be sought and secured, and (4) its means. Other teachers 
( Desikas) divide the subject into five parts, viz., (i) what is to be 
attained or got at (Pripya), (2) he who atuins it (Prapjr), 
f3) the means of attainment ( Upaya ), (4) the fruits or objects of 
life ( Phala ), and (5) obstructions or impediments. These are 
the five topics or the Arthapancaka described above. Some teachers 
add one more topic which is called Saihbandha ( relation ), and 
thus expound six. There is no real difference according to our 
author between these several views, since the variety is due • to 
the adoption of a ditierent principle of division by each teacher. 
The true substance of the Vedanta or Upanisads is that there is 
only one Brahman with the animal spirits and the dead world as 
its attributes ( Cidacidvisistadvaitam ). 

The doctrines of Ramanuja’s school here given are the same 
as the doctrines of an older school, that of the Pancaratras or 
Bhagavatas, reduced to a systematic form. In the Narayariiya 
section of the Mok§adharmaparvan which forms part of the 
twelfth or the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, there occurs a text 
in which the Samkhyayoga, Pancaratra, Vedas or Aranyakas, and 
Pasupata are mentioned as five distinct systems of religious truth.* 


1 Chapter 349. Bombay Edition. 
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The Vedas or Araijyakas here spoken of are the system after¬ 
wards known by the names of Aupanisada and Vfedinta. The 
doctrines of the Plhcarttra system are explained in Chapter 339 
of the same book. Vasudeva is the supreme, unborn, eternal 
and all-pervading soul, the cause of all. From him sprang 
Sathkarsapa, or the soul that animates all bodies, regarded as one, 
from him Pradyumna, the sum total of all intelligence I Manas ), 
and from him, Aniruddha who represents Ahathkara or egoism, 
and who created all objects. Varaha, Narasiihha, Rama, Krsna and 
others are represented as subsequent incarnations of the Supreme 
Vasudeva. Bhakti or love and faith is the way of reaching God. 
The Narayaniya section is older than Ramanuja, since he refers 
to it in a passage in his Vedantabhaiya, to be noticed below, and 
older also than Sathkaracarya, who quotes in his Bhasya under 
II, I, I. from Chapters 334 and 339,' and 350 and 351.* In his 
Vedantasutrabhasya Samkaracarya gives under II. 2, 42 these 
same doctrines as maintained by the Bhagavatas, and refutes 
them on the ground that if Jiva, or the animating soul, is to be 
considered as created by Vasudeva, it must be capable of de¬ 
struction, and hence there can be no such thing as eternal happi¬ 
ness. Then under Sutra 44 he gives the same doctrines in a 
modified form. Saihkar$ana and others are not the animating 
soul, intelligence, and egoism, independant of Vasudeva, but they 
are different Vyflhas or forms of the same Vasudeva, regarded as 
possessing certain attributes, viz. jfiana and ai^varya, sakti and 
bala, and virya and tejas, respectively. This too is refuted by 
Sathkaracarya. In connection with this modified doctrine, the 
name Pancaratra is used as of those who advocated it. 

Ramanuja in his Vedantasutrabhasya introduces his com¬ 
ments on these Sntras by the observation, ‘Raising an objection 
against the authoriutiveness or truth of the Pancaratra dispensa¬ 
tion which was revealed by Bhagavat and which shows the way 
to the highest bliss, from its being a (separate) system like those 


1 P«go40». Vol.I(Bibl.lnd.EdB.). 
S PaC*413»ibid. 
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of Kapila and others ( which have been refuted ), he refutes it.’ 
The objection that is raised is this. The Bhagavatas maintain 
that Sanikar§apa, the animating soul, and others were created ; 
but the Srutis lay down that souls are not created. Then under 
Sutra 44 which, however, is 41 in his Bha?ya, Ramanuja says 
that this objection is based on a misconception of the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas. The correct doctrine is that Vasudeva, the 
supreme soul, assumes these four forms out of love for those 
who depend upon him, in order that they may resort to him 
under those forms. In support of this he quotes a text from the 
Pau§karasariahita ; and another from the Satvatasamhita is quoted 
to show that the worship of these four forms is really the wor¬ 
ship of the supreme Vasudeva. The supreme Vasudeva is 
attained by his devotees when they worship him according to 
their abilities in his Vibhava and Vyuha manifestations or in his 
original subtle form. By worshipping the Vibhavas, they reach 
the Vyuhasand through the Vyflhas they reach the subtle form. 
The incarnations Rama, Krsoa, and others are Vibhavas, the 
Vyuhas are those mentioned above, and the subtle form is the 
supreme Brahma(n) called Vasudeva, possessed only of the six 
attributes, Jhana, Aiivarya etc. 

According to Ramanuja, therefore, the Bhagavata doctrine, 
when properly understood, is not opposed to the Sruti and it is 
therefore not reputed by the author of the Vedantasutras but 
pronounced as correct. It will thus appear that the system was 
known by two names, Pahcaratra and Bhagavata, though Bana 
in his Harsacarita speaks of these as two different schools. If 
they were different, the distinction between them was probably 
due to one having adopted one form of the doctrine explained 
above and the other, the other. Under Sutra 45, Sarhkaracirya 
accuses the Pincaratras of treating the Vedas with contempt, 
since it is stated in one of their books that Sapdilya, not having 
found the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, had re¬ 
course to this Sastra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by 

97 ( R. O. Bhandwkafa Worki. ToL L J 
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saying that a similar statement occurs in the Bhtimavidya (Chan- 
dogya Up. VII. I. ). Nirada is represented there as saying that 
he has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning and 
still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This does 
not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of the 
statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the philosophy 
of the highest object that is explained further on. Or the sense 
is that Narada studied all the Vedas but was not keen enough to 
comprehend the nature of the Atman, though set forth in those 
works. Precisely the same interpretation should be laid on this 
statement of Sandilya’s not^having found the way to the highest 
good in the four Vedas, and it should not be construed as in¬ 
volving contempt for the Vedas. 

Ramanuja’s system is thus the same as the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata. The sacred bo9ks of this latter are the Pancaratra- 
Saihhitas, three of which, the Pauskara, Satvata, and Parama, are 
quoted by Ramanuja in the passage referred to above. The 
following exist in the library of Jasvantrao Gopalrao of Patan : 

a Laksmi-Samhita, Gr. S. 3,350. 
b Jnanamrtasara-Saihhita, Gr. S. 1,450. 
c Paramagamacudamani-Saihhita, Gr. S. 12,500- 
d Pauskara-Saihhita, Gr. S. 6,350. 
e Padma-Saihhita, Gr. S. 9, 000. 
f Vrddhabrahma-Saihhita, Gr. S. 4,533. 

The book printed as Naradapancaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of these that are marked b. A copy of c 
was purchased by me for the Government of Bombay two years 
ago. Whatever may be the time when these and other Saih- 
hitas were written and the religion received a definite shape, 
the root of the Bhagavata or Pancaratra system is to be traced 
to very remote times. Its distinguishing features are, as we 
have seen, the worship of Vasudeva as the supreme Brahma and 
the doctrine of Bhakti or faith and Love as the way to salvation. 
It does not trace all our finite thought and feeling to a principle 
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alien to the soul such as Prakrtij^or Maya, as the Samkhya or 
Advaita Vedanta does, and look upon freedom from that sort 
of thought and feeling as Moksa or deliverance. It is a system 
of popular religion and has not such a metaphysical basis as either 
of those two has. Vasudeva was recognised as the supreme deity 
even in the time of Patahjali, for under Panini IV, 3, 98, the 
author of the Mahabhasya states that the Vasudeva occurring in 
the Sotra is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, 
which term is explained by Kaiyata, as signifying a certain [ form 
of the ] Supreme Deity. And since Panini himself directs us in 
that Sotra to append the termination aka to Vasudeva in the 
sense of ‘one whose Bhakti or object of devotion is Vasudeva’ 
the worship of Vasudeva is older than that grammarian also. 
In forming some conception of the origin of this culms, other 
circumstances than those hitherto mentioned must be taken 
into consideration. In the Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata, the Pancaratra is represented as an independent religion 
professed by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion' ; 
and Vasu Uparicara, who was follower of that religion, is 
spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God according to the 
Satvata manner ( vidhi ) which was revealed in the beginning 
by the Sun.* The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the Pa^idavas 
and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and Arjuna’s heart 
misgave him.’ Thus the Bhagavadgita belongs’to the literature 
of Vasudeva worship. In the Bhagavata-Puran^, the Satvatas 
are represented as calling the highest Brahma ( n ), Bhagavat 
and Vasudeva, and as worshipping and adoring Krsna in a 
peculiar way.-’ Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the 
Satvatasamhita. Satvat was the name of a descendent of Yadu 
as we learn from the Puranic genealogies, and his’, race was the 
race or clan of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the 

1 Chapter 348, verses 34,55, 84, 

2 Chapter 335, verses 19, 24. 

3 Chapter 348, verses 8 ; chapter 346. cerses 11. 

4 BhSgavata PurSQa, iz. 9. 49 ; xi. 21. 
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Bhagavata along with the Andhakas and Vr§nis, which were two 
of the Yadava tribes.' Vasudeva himself was a prince of that 
race, being called Satvatapuihgava.* About the time when 
Panini flourished or when the Upanisads were written, and even 
later when Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the 
Indian mind were directed to religious speculation, and we find 
a variety of systems coming into vogue. In this intellectual race, 
the Kfattriyas took a much more active part than the Brahmans. 
In the Chandogya Upanisad, a prince of the name of Pravahana, 
the son of Jaibala’ and Asvapati, King of the Kekaya country, 
appear as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners ; 
and in the former passage it is even stated that the Ksatriyas 
were the original possessors of that knowledge. Similarly, in the 
Kausitakibrahmanopanisad, we find Ajatasatru, king of Kisi, ex¬ 
plaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki the Gargya, who had only 
pretended to teach it to the king, but did not know it really. 
The same story is told in the Brhadaranyaka. Buddha was a 
Ksattriya and belonged to the Sakya clan ; so was Mahavira, who 
belonged to the race of the Jnatrkas. Since then the Ksatriyas 
were so active at the time in propounding religious doctrines and 
founding sects and schools, we may very well suppose that a 
Ksattiiya of the name of Vasudeva, belonging to the Yadava, 
Vrsni, or Satvata race, founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of 
the §akya race and Mahavira of the Jnatfka race founded atheistic 
systems. And just as Buddha under the title of ‘Bhagavat’ is 
introduced as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva 
as Bhagavat introduced in the Bhagavadgita and some other parts 
of the Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most 
prominent names, since his followers were in later times 'called 
Bhagavatas. Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a 
famous prince of the Satvata race and on his death was deified 

1 BhSgavata FurB^a. 1.14, 25 : in, 1, 22. 

2 Ibid, XI. 27,1; I. 2. 32. 

3 V. 3. 

4 V. 11. 
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and worshipped by his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up 
in connection with that worship, and the religion spread from 
that clan to other classes of the Indian people. In the course of 
time other elements got mixed with it. We have seen that 
Ramanuja considers Rama, Krsna and others to be only Vibhavas 
or incarnations of Vasudeva and they are so represented in the 
Narayaniya also. This means that the legends and worship of 
those deified heroes became identified with Vasudeva ; and the 
traditions about the Vedic Visnu and the Puranic Narayana, 
who drew out the submerged earth were also in subsequent 
times referred to him, and thus the various forms of modern 
Vaisnavism arose. 

It is therefore clear that the Pancaratra was a distinct system 
independent of the Vedas and Upanisads. But during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, while the country was under the 
domination of foreigners of the §aka, Palhava, and Yavana races, 
the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the restoration of the 
native dynasties in the fourth century, the influence of Brahmans 
increased, and they then began a fierce conflict with all heretics. 
These were cried down as scoffers, atheists, nihilists (Vaina^ikas), 
etc. The great Mimarhsakas— Sabarasvamin, Maijdanamisra, 
Kumirila, and others, flourished during this period of conflict. 
They ran down even the Aupanisadas or the holders of the Jiiana- 
marga, i. e., the religion of the Upanisads, as against the Karma- 
marga or the sacrificial religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who 
had no regard for the Vedas whatever met them on independent 
or rationalistic grounds. But the Aupanisadas fought them on 
the field of the Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining 
their position. There were unquestionably in ancient times 
several Aupanisada systems ; but it was the doctrine of the un¬ 
reality of the world and the unity of spirit with which the name 
of ^amkarlcarya is connected and which has been characterized 
by the Madhvas as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that 
succeeded on the present occasion. And that doctrine was by 
Others considered as subversive of religion and certainty. 
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^amkaracirya and his followers did not treat tenderly the reli¬ 
gious systems that had become popular, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas or Paficaratras and ot the Pasupatas. It was, therefore, 
Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the pernicious doctrine of 
Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic and philosophic basis for 
the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith that had existed from 
times immemorial; and thus the Paiicaratra system, which was 
independent of the Vedas before, became in his hands a system 
of the Vedanta or an Aupanisada system. 



A BUDDHiSt JATAKA STORV IN PATANJALI.' 

[ From the Transactions of the Kinth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume, pp. 421 ft ]. 

The Adiccupat:thanajataka, No. 175 of Fausboirs edition ( vol. 
II, p. 72 ), is to the following effect :-In former times, while 
Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the Bodhisatto was born 
in the family of a Brahmana, and after finishing his education 
at Takkhasila, became an Isi hermit( Rsi ), and lived on the 
slopes of the Himalaya together with a crowd of followers or 
disciples. After having spent a long time there, he came down 
from the heights, and lived together with his followers in a hut 
made of leaves in the confines of a village in the vicinity. 
When the hermits went into the village for alms, a monkey 
used to get into the hut of leaves, spill the water, break the pots, 
and clear his bowels in the fire-sanctuary. After the hermits had 
lived for a year in the village, they made up their minds to re¬ 
turn to the slopes of the Himalaya, as the heights had at that time 
become charming by means of flowers and fruits ; and begged 
leave of the villagers. The villagers expressed their intention to 
give a feast to the hermits at their hut before their departure 
and the next day brought a great many nice eatables to the 
hermitage. The monkey, thinking of inducing the villagers to 
feed him also, assumed the appearance of one practising religious 
austerities and of a pious being, and stood adoring the sun. The 
villagers seeing him in thati attitude, and observing that those 
who lived in the vicinity ofcood men became good themselves, 
said — 

Among beings of all species, there are ( some ) who are enno¬ 
bled by their virtue ; see, a vile monkey adores the son. ” The 

1 This and the following two articles appear as Miscellaneous 
j^otes ** in the Transactions of the Congress ( N. B. U. ]. 
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Bodhisatto, finding that the men were praising the monkey in 
this manner, and observing that they were pleased with an 
undeserving creature, said - 

37^ hf iWr •> ^ < 

“ You do not know his conduct; you praise him without know¬ 
ing ; he cleared his bowels in the fire-sanctuary, and broke pots. ” 

Thereupon, knowing the hypocrisy of the monkey, they 
struck him with sticks and fed the hermits. 

Under Panini I. 3. 25, Patanjali gives as an instance of the 
first Varttika “ he adores the sun ” and quotes 

the following verses 

fir trtif • 

tmtHg q fi i yPl II 

“ Among many unintelligent beings there is (possibly one) who 
is intelligent, seeing that in this crowd ( army ) of monkeys, one 
adores the sun. 

“ Do not think he is intelligent and is as we are; even this is 
his monkeyism, that he adores ( apes the adoration of the ) Sun.” 

Here the story is not given ; but there can be no question 
that whatever it may have been, a monkey is seen putting him¬ 
self into an attitude of adoring the Sun, and in this respect it 
resembles the Buddhist Jataka. In both, the two verses are 
spoken by two different persons. The speaker of the first 
verse supposes that the attitude the monkey assumes is out 
of real devotion for the sun, wherein we have another point of 
resemblance. But in the Mahabhasya the adoration is regarded 
as indicating such an intelligence in a monkey as men possess; 
while in the Jataka story it is attributed to piety. The same 
word, stha with upa, is used in both ; but the verse in Patanjali 
being in Sanskrit, where the distinction between the Atmane- 
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pada and Patasmaipada is to be carefully observed, the Atmane- 
pada is used, as real adoration of the sun is meant; in the Pali 
the distinction between the voices is lost. The impression of 
the first speaker is corrected in both by the second, wherein we 
have a fifth point of agreement. But intelligence is denied by 
the second speaker in the one case, and piety in the other, 
which difference depends upon the original difference pointed 
out above. In the Mahabhasya story, a crowd of monkeys is 
seen before him by the first speaker ; while in the Jataka there is 
only one monkey. In the second verse in Patanjali, the Paras- 
maipada is used, as reality is denied to the adoration, and it is in 
consequence no adoration. Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the story from which these two verses have been extracted 
in the Mahabhajya, the resemblance between it and the Jataka 
story is so great as to warrant us in attributing a common origin 
to them, and regarding them as different versions of the same 
story, though we have no grounds for holding them as identical. 


Is t B, G. Hliaiidukar*a Worik% VoU t. 



DATES OF THE VEDANTAKALPATARU, VACASPATI, 
UDAYANA AND RAMANANDA. 

t From the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume I. pp. 423 ff. ] 

In noticing the Vedantakalpataru of Amalananda, Dr. Hall, 
in his “Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
systems”, says “It was written in the days of one Raja Krstja, 
who had a brother Mahadeva.” 

A more definite statement was not possible at the time 
when Dr. Hall wrote. But since that time we have made 
greater progress in the knowledge of Indian antiquities, and can 
now with ease determine who this Raja Krsna was who had a 
brother of the name Mahadeva. The verse occurring in the 
Kalpataru is as follows j— 

“I begin the Kalpadruina ( wish-fulfilling tree), calculated to 
adorn the garden of Vedanta, while the King Kr§na, the son of 
Jaitra, is protecting the earth in a manner to exalt the Yadava 
race by his fame, along with his brother Mahadeva ; and the 
Lord of the serpents is resting himself after the long-continued 
exertioh consequent upon ( bearing ) the burden of the earth.” 

These princes, Krsna and Mahadeva, who were sons of 
Jaitra, and belonged to the Yadava race, were the princes of 
those names of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. The introduc¬ 
tion to Hemadri’s Vedanta-khapda and the inscriptions speak of 
them as the sons of Jaitrapila, and we are told that they suc¬ 
ceeded their grand-father SiAghapa. During Kr§tia’s lifetime 
Mahadeva only assisted him in the government, and became 
sole king himself after Krspa’s death. Krwa reigned from 1247 
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A. D. to 1260 A. D.* The Kalpataru was therefore written in the 
interval between these two dates, i. e. about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Vacaspatimi^ra, on whose work, the Bhamati, 
the Kalpataru is a commentary, lived sufficiently long before 
this date to acquire reputation as an important author. 

Another latest limit to Vacaspati’s date is §aka 1174 or 1252 
A. D., in,which year a commentary on Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara 
was written by Raghavabhatta, who mentions or quotes from 
Vacaspati and Udayana.^ Dr. Hall gives the time of Bhoja of 
Dhara as the earliest limit; for, Vacaspati, he says, quotes Bhoja.^ 
Unfortunately he has not stated where Bhoja is quoted by him ; 
but if it is the passage from Rajavarttika quoted at the end of the 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi that he means, the Rajavarttika has not 
yet been discovered, and we do not know for certain who its 
author is. The statement made by Dr. Hall that it was com¬ 
posed by Bhoja is based simply on the information given by 
Kasinathasastri Astaputre, which is more than questionable.^ 

But if the supposition that the Rajavarttika was written by 
Bhoja is correct, the earliest limit for Vacaspati’s date is the 
period between 996 a. d. and 1051 a. d. Vacaspati thus 
flourished between about 1050 and 1250 a. d. But in this 
period we have also to place Udayana, and assign to him a date 
later than Vacaspati, for Udayana has commented on the Varttl- 
katatparyatika of Vacaspati. Another earliest limit to the date 
of Udayana is saka 913 or 991 a. d., in which year Sridhara’s 
Kandali was written. In his commentary on Udayana’s Kiratia- 
vali, Vardhamana, the son of Gahgesa, says in his explanation 
of one passage that therein Udayana sets forth the view of the 
Kandali. 

1 See my Qarly Eiatory of the Deooao, p. 86. 

2 Dr. Hall's Bibliography, p. 26. 

3 SSihkhyasSra, Introduction, p. 40, note. 

4 Ibid, p. 49, note. 
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The KAlpataiu is meationed by RimAnanda in his com- 
meot on 3 aihkaricarya’s 6h2$ya on the Vedintasdtra I. 4.11.’ He 
sutes that the explanation given by the author of the Prakatirtha 
about the accent in the word Pahcajana has been refuted by the 
author of Kalpataru. Thus we have the author of the Praka- 
tirtha first, then Amalinanda, the author of the Vedintakalpa- 
taru, about 1350 a. d. ; and after him RAmSinanda, the author 
of the Ratnaprabhft, published in the Bibliotheca Indica^ 


Sd* Bibl ladt Volame I, p.l SCS- 
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Widow Marriage Text. 

[ From the transactions of the Ninth Internationai Congress o 
Orientalists of 1892, London, Voiume I, pp. 425 ff ]. 

A manuscript of a work entitled Dharmapariksa, by Amita- 
gati, a Digambara Jaina and the author of the Subhasitaratna- 
saihdoha, which was written in Vikramasamvat 1050, in the 
reign of Munja of Dhara, has recently fallen into my hands. It 
was composed in 1070 Vikrama, as we arc told in the following 
verses 

?)n^ 1 \ 

“ When a thousand and seventy years of King Vikrama had 
elapsed, this sastra, full of the incomparable nature of the reli¬ 
gion of the Jinendra, in which other creeds have been con¬ 
demned, was finished. ” 

Amitagati makes use of a story to convey his precepts, 
in the course of which the God Visnu, and the several acts un¬ 
worthy of him as the Supreme Being which he did while he 
lived in the world as Rama and Krsna, are spoken of. In con- 
neaion with this I find the following verse 

W- ETJR: « 

Visit m 

“ A fish, a tortoise, a boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf), 
Rama, Rama, Rama, Buddha and Kalkin,—these are known as 
ten ( forms of Vispu ). ” 

There is a marginal note on Pfthu in which the word is 
explained as meaning Sdkara or “ boar. ” The three Ramas are 
pf coprse Pariurarna, Rama, the son of Daiaratha, and Balaraiqa 
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or Kr?oa. The last is spoken of independently in several places 
as an incarnation of Vi^pu. 

In another place, when the divine character of Visriu is 
ailed in question, we have— 

^ iT<w- « 

Tr*T= «If: stToftN U 

“ Why did he, like an ordinary miserable living being, become 
a Fish, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf), and 
, Rama thrice ? ” 

Here we see that the idea of the ten incarnations of Visiju 
,had become quite an ordinary article of belief in 1070 Vikrama 
or 1014 A. D., and Buddha had been received into the popular 
Brahmanic pantheon. In the latter verse the two last incarna¬ 
tions have been omitted, probably because the object was to re¬ 
present the births of Visiju in previous ages of the world ; while 
the ninth belongs to the present, and the tenth to a future age. 

A little farther on, a story is told of a recluse of the name of 
Maudapakausika. On one occasion he sat down to dinner along 
with other recluses. Seeing him sitting in their company, the 
other recluses rose up, afraid to touch him, as if he were a 
Ciudala. Mandapakausika asked them why they rose up as 
they should at the sight of a dog. They told him that he had 
become a recluse immediately after he had been a Brahmacarin, 
and without going through the intermediate order by marrying 
a wife and seeing the face of a son. A man without son does not 
go to heaven; nor-are]religioas mortifications successful, if gone 
through by one in that’^condition. He then went away and 
asked men of his caste tpjgivejhim a girl in marriage ; but as he 
had become an old man, nobody would give his daughter to 
him. Thereupon he went back to the recluses and told them of 
this, when,they advised him to marry a widow and assume the 
life ora householder.^By doing so, no sin was incurred by either 
party,jas'stated in the scriptures of the recluses ( tapasagame ). 
For the^ said — • 
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sraftrH ^ < 

<nawrTfg i> 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband has 
renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen away 
from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to women. ” 

The text on the subject, occurring in the Smrtis of Pai^iara 
and Narada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on Para^ara, though 
not found there now, is as follows :— 

STSrf^ ^ ^ I 

The difference, we see, is little ; the words are merely transposed 
in the first line, and we have for ;»%. This transposition, 
however, allows of the proper locative of irfit being used, 
without the violation of the metre. It will thus appear that the 
text was known in 1014 A. D., and widow marriage was not a 
thing quite unheard of at that time. 



. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUTRAS OF A^VALA- 
YANA AND SAMKHAYANA AND THE SAKALA AND 
BASKALA SAKHAS OF THE RKSAMHITA. 

[ From the Transaotion of the Niatb International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1893, pp. 411 ]. 

A Manuscript of a work Anukramanikadhundhu was pur¬ 
chased by me for the Government collection about two years 
ago. It was bought by my agent from a Brahman of Sarhkha- 
yana school, living at a village called Brahmapol, about two 
miles from Jayapur, along with other Vedic works belonging to 
the school. It consists of the Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form. 
In each line we have first the number of the hymn, then the first 
pida of the first verse, and afterwards follow in order the num¬ 
bers of the vargas and of the verses of which the hymn is com¬ 
posed, the name of the Rsi, and the deity, and the metre. The 
next hymn is treated similarly in the next line. When the parti¬ 
culars referring to a hymn cannot be completely given in a 
single line, we have more than one, i. e., a paragraph. The 
Suktas are numbered continuously from i to loiy, and the end 
of the Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters Adhya. The 
Valakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i. e., after viii, 
48, and are numbered from i to 10. The manuscript was tran¬ 
scribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
in the Saihvat year 1796, and is thus a hundred and fifty years 
old. 

This tabulated Anukramaui agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvinukrama of Katyayana, as I have found from a comparison 
of parts here and there with the statements at the top of the 
hymns in Professor Max Muller’s edition and with the original 
Sarvanukrama. The number of verses in vii, 21 is, however, 
given as nine, because it would appear, at first sight, the tenth is 
the same as the last verse of the previous hymn. In other places, 
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however, where the same verse occurs at the end of two succes¬ 
sive hymns, it is not left out of account; so that there is pro¬ 
bably a mistake here. The number of hymns, 1017, is the same 
as that given in the Anuvakanukramaiji, indexed in the Sarvinu- 
kranu, and found in the Vulgate. But our Dhu^idhu differs from 
the last in omitting one of the eleven Valakhilya hymns, viz., that 
beginning with yamrtvijo ( viii. 58 ); but agrees with the Sarvi- 
nukrama. For this also omits the hymn, and an anonymous 
commentary on the work, existing in one of my recent collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts, agrees with the text, as it contains no 
reference to it. 

The author of the Bha§ya on the Caranavyuha, often ildticed 
by scholars, says that the omission of viii. 58 constitutes the dis¬ 
tinction between the Saihkhayana and AsvalSyana § 4 khas. At 
the same time, he notices the Insertion of two of the three verses 
composing the hymn into X, 88, but only as a khila, and, con¬ 
sequently, not to be counted. The work before me does not 
notice the insertion, probably just on this account, assigning to 
the hymn nineteen verses, which it has in the Vulgate. It will 
thus appear that the statement of the commentator as to the 
omission of viii. 58 in the Sainkhayana SamhiUl is confirmed by 
my manuscript; and the Sarvanukrama, agreeing with both, seems 
to follow the text used by the school of ^amkhdyana, rather than 
that used by the Asvalayana school. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion 
are contested by Prof. Oldenberg, and the grounds are these :—> 
In thp Upikaraua ceremony, usually called Srivaui by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last verses 
df each Mapdala. In the Sathkhayana Grhya SQtra the last verse 
that is directed to be repeated is “ tac chatftyor avfnltnahe," etc.,' 
which, therefore, must have been the last verse of the tenth 
mattdiiht of the Samhita followed by Saihkhayana. Similarly in 
another place in the Sutra, the teacher having taught to the 
pu^il the whole of the Veda ending with ^ariiyor Barhaspatya, ij 

S» ( B. O. BbaBdaiku’B Works, ToL L \ 
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spoken of. Sarhyor Barhaspatya here means, according to Vina- 
yaka, the commentator on the Satra, the second verse, 
etc. occuiing at the end of the last hymn, and not that same 
verse occurring in the middle. Now, on the evidence of a Karika, 
quoted in a Prayoga or manual of domestic rites, noticed by 
Professor Weber in his first Berlin catalogue ( p. 314), it is 
concluded that the Ba§kala Saihhita of the Rgveda ended with 
the verse “ o” etc., and since Saihkhayana prescribes that 

verse for the last oblation, that this is the Sathhita that Sarii- 
khiyana followed, and that his Sutra was written for those who 
accepted the Ba§kala Sathhita. 

To determine this point, it is necessary to trace the source 
of the information contained in the Karika noticed by the two 
scholars, and to bring together the statements of subsequent 
writers based on that source. The Karika occurs in the 
work entitled Asvalayana-Gfhya-Karika, attributed to Kumarila. 
Whether this writer is the same as Kumarila the great Mimarii- 
saka is a point which I, at least, do not consider to be settled. 
There is a copy of it in the Government collection of 1883-84 
made by me, it bears the number 309. The collection A. of 
1881-82, also made by me, contains two copies of a Bhafya on 
the Karikas, Nos. 176 and 177. No. 176 is an excellent manu¬ 
script and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name; and though the 
name Nirayapa does occur in one place, still it is written in such 
a manner that it remains doubtful whether it is meapt as the 
name of the commentator. In the introduction we are told, 
“ First of all, Nariyapa, the author of the Vrtti, composed his 
work, as it was difficult for persons of little learning, who had 
simply a smattering of a part of the sacred lore, to perform the 
various ceremonies prescribed by Aivalayana with the help of 
the SQtra alone. Taking the Vftti as a basis, and co nsider ing 
the views of Jayanta and others which are in conformity with the 
Shtra, the author of the Karika composed the Karika, setting 
fey h the procedure in order. Still, some people neglecting this 
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Karika, though of use to carry one through the rites, on account 
of the difficulty arising from its brevity, and regarding a paddhati 
( manual ) alone to be useful in this respect, perform the rites 
for themselves, and cause others to perform them ( in accordance 
with it ). Therefore, on account of the impossibility of remo¬ 
ving doubts, by a mere Paddhati as to what is first and what is 
last, whether a thing exists or does not exist in the whole body 
of rites, prescribed in the Grhya Sutras, some one, through the 
favour of the deity, presiding over the ceremonial having sat at 
the feet of a master, the like of whom is not to be found, of 
the name of Vuppadevabhana, residing in the city of Kalamba, 
and belon^ng to the AsvaUyana school of the Rgveda, for 
receiving instructions in the interpretation of the Karika, is now 
expounding the whole Karika, for removing doubts concerning 
the body of rites that are performed, making use of what was 
taught to him by his master. 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accord¬ 
ance with Narayana’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others 
being also represented ; and in the work itself the Bhagavadvftti- 
kft and Jayanta are frequently mentioned.* Now, as regards 
the point in question, Naidhruvi-Narayana’s Vrtti on ASv. Gr. iii. 
5. 9, is 5 “ It is well known to students that this itself ( and no 
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1 —From Uo. 176 of A. 1881-81 

2 See also Dr. Bttbler’e review of mjr Report for 1883-84, 
Antiquary, Voltune XVlIl, p. 188a, 
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mfaer ) is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditinal text 
the Biskala text. For the Sakalas ' SamSi^i va ^utih ’ is the 
verse, because it is the final one of their Saihhlta ; while fg>r the 
Bajkalas, ‘ tac chamyor avrniniahe ’ is the one, being at the end 
(rf their SamhitA. Construing it thus is proper'. ” The Rarihi 
based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor Weber in the first 
Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus The last oblation ( Sthnti 
thrown into the fire ) of the ^^alas is after the repetition of 
the Rk. ‘ sarnkni vah, ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas, after 
(the repetition of) the ^k. ‘tac chamyor.”’ The commentary on 
this is In the province of Rgveda there are five different 
^khas, Asvalayani, Samkhayani, the ^kalas, Baskalas and Man- 
dukas. Of these, the last oblation of the ^kalas is by repeating 
‘ samani vah. ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas is by repeating 
* tac chaihyor.’ ’ Everything else is the same. This same A^va- 
layana Sutra is of use for the performance of the rites to the 
followers of the Aivalayana Sakha, and to the Sakalas and 
Baskalas.’” Jayanta in the Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the 
pointSince this itself ( and no other ) is the Sutra of ^akala 
and Baskala, and this the Grhya of the two Samhitas, those 
who end their Saihhita by the verse, ‘ Samani va akutih ’ throw an 
oblation into the fire after repeating this verse and then offer 
to the Svistakrt; while those who read ‘ tac chamyor avrnimahe ’ 
at the end of their text throw an oblation on repeating that 
verse and then offer to the Svistakrt and not on repeating 
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—From MSS. No. 509 of 1889-84 and 176 of A. 1881-^82. 
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The Sukta *tac chamyor* in Sakala Samhita 

‘ samini va ikutib- ’ This sense is obtained from the word ‘eka/ 
which occurs in both the Sutras.' 

It will thus be seen that the source of the information 
used by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruvi»Narayaria’s statement 
in the vrcti; and though Jayanta’s direct connection with Nara- 
yatia’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his work is 
so greatly like that occurring in the vptti, that there is hardly any 
reasonable doubt that it is based on the vrtti, or both derived 
from a common source. If, then, the Bsskala Sarfahita ended 
with “tac chariiyor” etc., while the Sakala with “Samani va 
Akutih”, the Samkhayana Sutra, which prescribes “tac charhyor” 
etc. as the verse for the last oblation in the Upakarana cere¬ 
mony, must be a Sutra of the Baskala Sakha ; and as according 
to Saunaka, the Samhita of this school had eight hymns more 
than that of the Sakalas, and the arrangement of some of the 
smaller books composing the first Mandala was different, it 
follows that the statement of the commentator on the Carana- 
vyuha that Sariikhayana Samhita differed from A^valayana’s, 
which is the same as that of the Sakalas, only in excluding viii. 
58, cannot be true, and there is no Samhita exactly correspond¬ 
ing to the Sarvanukrama, which also excludes this hymn. At 
the same time, though my manuscript was in the possession of 
a Brahman of the Samkhyayana school, along with the other 
works decidedly belonging to that school, still it should be con¬ 
sidered as not representing the Saihhita of that school. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that those same writers 
who give us the information which leads to these conclusions 
tell us as a fact well known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
that that was the Sutra and Grhya of Baskalas as well as of the 
$akalas. The same fact is stated by Girgya-Narayana in his 
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comment on the first Srauta Sotra of Aivallyana. The expres¬ 
sion ‘idam eva’ or 'etad eva,’ used by them, would show that this 
same and no other was, according to the commentators, the 
Sutra of the Baskalas ; and if the ^athkhayana Sutra was pecu¬ 
liarly theirs and the Asvalayana that of the Sakalas, they were 
not aware o;"" the fact. Again, if, following these commentators 
and looking to the present condition of the text, we exclude the 
hymn containing ‘tac charhyor’ etc. from the Sakala Sarhhita, 
and hold it to have at no time formed part of it, the traditional 
number of R.ks in it, viz. 10580V4, exceeds the real number by 
15, which is exactly the number of Rks contained in that hymn. 
This in itself would show that the hymn formed part of that 
Saiftbita at some time, and if we interprete the Grhya Sutras Hi. 
5, 8 and 9, independently of Naidhruvi-Narayana, and in ac¬ 
cordance with Asvalayana’s usual style, we shall find that he 
supports our inference. And if this inference is correct, all the 
diflS.culties pointed out above will disappear, and ^imkhayana’s 
Sotra as well as Asvaliyana’s will have to be considered as a 
Siitra for both the ^akalas and the Baskalas. 

According to Nariyapa, Asvalayana uses the word eka in 
Hi. 5. 8 to indicate that the verse “Samani va akutih” should be 
used to the exclusion of “tac charhyor avrnimahe”, which is 
prescribed in the next sutra ; and the word eka in this last siitra 
or Hi. S. 9 is used to indicate that ‘tac camyor avrnimahe’ should 
be used to the exclusion of ‘Samani va akutih'. Thus the sense 
is, that or this verse should be used, and not both, i. e., vikalpa or 
option is here allowed ; but it is a vyavasthita vikalpa, i. e., one 
course is to be followed by one class of men and the other by 
another. Now, Aivalayana’s usual way of expressing a vikalpa 
is by the use of the word Va, as in i. 10. 9 ; i. ii. 13 ; i. 14. 5 ; 
i. 13. 6 ; i. 19. 2 ; i. 20. I etc. etc. and we find the word used 
even a little before in the section under consideration in the 
Siitra iii. 5.3. Different courses for two classes of persons are 
prescribed by naming one of the Classes, as in i. 7. 9 where 
Jamadagnas are mentioired, and i. 10. 9, where we have tho 
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Pancavattis, or by using the word eke, i. e. “some”, as in i. 4. 2; 
i. 13.6, etc. So then, if he meant the verse mentioned in iii. $• 
8 tor the Sakalas and that in iii. 5. 9 for the Baskalas, we should 
expect him to name the first school in the first Sutra or the 
second in the second. At any rate, even if this mode of expres¬ 
sion should be considered unnecessary, the word va is quite in¬ 
dispensable. Again, Narayana interpretes the word eka in these 
two sQtras in quite a different manner from that in which he 
interpretes it in iii. 5.6. In this last sutra the word is used to 
prevent the repetition of the next verse in the text of the Samhita, 
while in the two, it is, he says, used to prevent the verse in the 
next or the preceding sutra from being repeated in addition to 
the one occurring in the Sutra itself. And Narayana himself is by 
no means certain about the explanation he has given; for he 
winds it up by saying “ ity evam niveso yuktah, ” which means 
“ This construction is reasonable, ” or rather according to the 
sense of the word nive^a as used by the grammarians, it means, 
“Asvaltyana should properly have put in words to that effect.” 

The true explanation of the two sutras seems to me to 
be this. Asvalayana evidently meant to prescribe the first and 
the last verse of each Maijdala, But since those for whom he 
wrote were supposed to know the whole Samhita by heart con¬ 
tinuously without proper divisions, or perhaps to possess 
a book in which the verses were written continuously 
without a break, he prescribes a pair of verses in each case, 
the first of which is the last of the previous Mapdala, and 
the second the first of the next Mandala. This mode of ex¬ 
pression can evidently not be used in prescribing the first verse of 
the first Mandala, or the last verse of the last Mandala ; hence, 
they must be prescribed separately and singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word dvpca, “pair of 
verses,” with the first verse that has to be prescribed singly, and 
of his repeating the second verse also of the first Mapdala, the word 
‘eka’ is used in the Sutra, iii. 5. 6, “Agnim ide purohitam ity eka.” 
But there is no such necessity in the sutra which prescribes the 
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last verse of the tenth Ma^dala, for even if the w<wd "pair” were 
brought over to it, it could mean nothing, as nothing follows the 
last verse. If, notwithstanding this, the word eka is used in 
that sQtra also, the reason must be the same as that which holds 
in the case of the sutra about the first verse of the first Mapdala, 
i. e., it is used to prevent the next verse for being repeated. The 
conclusion to be derived from this is that some verses followed 
the verse "samani va akutili” in the text as it existed in Asvali- 
yana’s time. And the last of these additional verses is also 
prescribed in iii. 5. 9 by Asvaliyana; and there too, he uses the 
word eka. What could be the meaning of the word there ? No 
more verses can be supposed to follow the last of the additional 
verses. We can understand the meaning or Asvalayana’s object 
in using the word only if we suppose that the additional verses 
which followed "samani va akUtih” constituted such a hymn as 
the samjnana hymn with fifteen Rks, as given by the author of 
the commentary on the Carnavyuha, the fifth of which was 
"tac chamyor”j;etc., and the fifteenth or last also the same. If 
the word eka^had not been used in the sutra which prescribes 
"tac chamyor'’ etc., the learner, by connecting the word "pair” 
with it, might have used the first "tac charhyor ” etc., i. e. the 
fifth verse of the hymn, and along with it the sixth also, 
"Nairhastyam ’ etc. But eka prevents the use of this, and the 
result is that the last verse only of samjnana hymn is prescribed. 
But now the question arises, if another hymn followed " samani 
va akutih,” why does Asvalayana not prescribe its last verse only, 
"tac chaihyor” etc., as is done by Sariikhayana, and why does he 
prescribe "Samani va akutih” etc. also. The reason must, I think, 
be sought for in some such fact as this, that in his time the sarh* 
jfiana hymn was considered as a necessary appendage of the Sam- 
hita, though the text of the latter ended with “samani va akotib,” 
or there was no general agreement that that hymn was not a 
part of the Saihhita; some included it, while others did not. 
To meet both these views, Aivalayana prescribed both the verses j 
so that it is not vikalpa or option that Asvalayana allows; an 
option to be construed as resulting in one verte being prescribed 
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for one (rf the two schools, and the other for the other ; but 
twenty-one Rks are prescribed, and twenty-one ahutis or c^la* 
tions for the followers of Rgveda generally. And since the 
scholiasts we have consulted inform us of the tradition that 
Asvalayana sQtra was intended for the Dikaias as well as the 
Ba$kalas, the twenty-one Rks and ahutis must be understood 
as laid down for both. 

If, for these reasons, we reject Ntriyaija’s interpretation, and 
admit the supposition that Asvalayana prescribes the two verses 
either because the sarhjnana hymn formed a necessary appendage 
of the Samhita, or its rejection was not accepted by all, ^aih- 
khayana must be understood to prescribe the last verse only of 
that hymn, not because he intended his Sutra for the Baskalas 
only, but because he acknowledged the saihjnana hymn as 
decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, and not a mere appendage; 
or the view of its being apocryphal was not started in his time; 
or he did not notice it. But that view, which is only iildicated 
by Asvalayana, gained strength gradually, especially in the 
Sakala school, and about the time of the Anukramaijls, the hyiflln 
was rejected by that school. But the Baskalas were more 
conservative, and retained it. And even the Sakalas, though the 
hymn was thrown out, repeat at the present day the last verse or 
it, “ tac chamyor ” etc., in winding up the Samdhyavaodana and 
the Brahmayajna. It is repeated before the verse “namo brah- 
maue,” which is prescribed by Asvalayana in iii. 3.4; and both 
are prescribed in the Grhya-parisista (Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 270, I, 8 ) 
This circumstance might not improperly be taken to point to its 
ancient connection with Sakala samhita. By the way, it would 
appear, from what I have stated, that the Anukramaois are 
chronologically subsequent to Asvalayana’s Grhya. 

And now all the difhculties which 1 mentioned before have 
been cleared. What the commentator oh the Carauavyuha says 
as to the difference between the Saihhitas of the A^vaUyana and 
the Sarhkhayana schools is true, as the Samhita of the latter is 
not necessarily that or the Ba§kalas. .These two &lkhas are only 
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two Sfitra §ikhas like those of Apastamba, Hiratiyake^in, and 
Saudhayana, and do not point to a difference of the Samhita text. 
If we believe the scholiasts, Aivalayana’s Sotia was intended both 
for the Sakalas and the Ba^kalas, and we may regard Saifakhayana’s 
also as intended for both. That the Sakha of ASvalayana is a 
Satra Sakha only, and is not tied down to a particular Saihhita, is 
also indicated by the present practice of Brahmans of that school, 
who at the end of their Saihdhya adorations, have to describe 
themselves individually as BLgvedantargatasvalayana-Sakak-sakha- 
dhyayin. The name of Sakala is added to show what Samhita 
it is that he studies, as the name Asvalayana by itself does not do 
so. The Baskala Sakha seems to be extinct now; for the author 
of the commentary on the Carauavyuha, after giving its peculia¬ 
rities on the authority of a Vrtti on the Auukramarii, says 
“evam adhyayanabhavacchakha’bhavah, ” “ such a text is not 
studied, therefore the Sakha does not exist. ” The only Samhita, 
therefore, to which both Aivalayana and Samkhayana now refer 
is that of the Sakala school. And the text used by the two Sotra 
schools differs only in the omission of Rv. viii, 58, by the 
followers of Samkhayana. But in this respect they agree with 
the Sarvanukrama ; and it is the Asvalayanas who have admitted 
that h3rmn into their text, or allowed it to remain there in oppo¬ 
sition to that work. My manuscript, also found with a Brahman 
of the Samkhayana school, really represents the text of his 
school, and of no other; and the traditional number of Rks in 
the ^kala Samhita, io58oVS is now justified, since at one time 
the Saihjnana hymn formed a part of that Saihhita. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that the Shtras of Asva¬ 
layana and Sathkhayana about the Upakarapa ceremony which 
we have been discussing are adduced by the commentator on 
the Cara^avyUha as authorities for including that hymn in the 
text of the Saihhita. One can undersund how in his eyes the 
Sutra of the latter is an authority, believing as he did that the 
Samhita of Saihkhayana was the same as that of the Sakala 
school. And probably he attaches the same significance to Aiva- 
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layaaa’s prescribiag the use of tac chaiftyor as to SarhkhA- 
yana’s ; but he has not explained why it is that the former pre¬ 
scribes the last verse of X, 191, ** Samaai vab, ” etc. also. He, 
of course, does not adopt Narayana’s interpretation. According 
to the commentator, the Sachhit^ of ail the ^veda schools is 
the same ; which is true, as we have seen, in the case of the four 
that arc extant. The fifth, the M^udnki, has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies, recently transcribed, of the commen¬ 
tary on the Carnavyaha in the Deccan College collections. No. 19 
of 1871-72, and No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the 
name of the author. But the work has been lithographed at 
Benares, and also printed in the Benares Sanskrit series, as an 
appendix of the edition of the Pritisakhya of the White Yajurvcda. 
In both, the name of the commentator is given as Mahid&sa, who 
wrote the work in the year ( expired) tridasaAgadharimite, 
which in the edition in the Benares Sanskrit series is given as 
equivalent to 1613, but which really means 1633, trida^, mean- 
ing gods ”, denotes 33, the traditional number of the gods. 
This Mahid^sa or Mahid^sa is probably the same as the author of 
the commentary on the Lilavati, written in 1644, and noticed in 
my Report for 1883-84 under No. 205 ( pp. 82 and 368 ). The 
dates refer to Samvat, i. e. the era of Vikrama, and thut 
correspond to 1577 1588 AJ D. 



PIlBSlOfeNTIAL ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE FIRST ORIENTAL CONFERENCE OF INDIA, HELD 
AT POONA ON THE 5TH OF NOVEMBER 1919. 

[ Front tbo Prooeedings of tho First Oriental Oonferenoe, Poona, 19t0, 
Volume I,PP. IS ff. ] 

[ ,His Excellency the Governor of Bombay presided on the 
occasion. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was prevented by illness—mainly 
brought on by the exertions involved in preparing the Address— 
from attending the meeting, and so the address had to be read by 
anpther scholar. This address has been the last literary writing 
of the author. ].—N. B. U, 

Your E?:cellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I sincerely thank you for having elected me President of 
this Conference. My only qualification for this post is that I 
am the oldest of you all, and if time allows, I intend to give you 
an illustration of my age by mentioning the several controversies 
ysifhich I have carried on since I began life as a scholar. I take it 
that our body here is composed of two classes of learned men, 
those educated as Pandits of the old school and those who have 
been studying the literature of thd country and the inscriptions 
and the antiquities which are found scattered in the different 
provinces, by the application of the critical and comparative 
method. As to the former class, there are at present two Sastras 
mostly studied, namely Vylkarana and Nyilya, In the former, 
Bhattoji Dik;ita’s Siddantakaumudi and Manorama and portions 
of Nigojibhatfa’s Sabdendusekhara and his Paribhlsendu^ekhara, 
and the Navihniki and the Aftgadhikara from Patanjali’a Maha- 
bhajya are taught. My only suggestion with reference to this is, 
that the Mahabhasya is such an important and informing work 
that it should be the aim of the Vaiyakarana school to read the 
whole of it with its pupils. I had an occasion in connection 
with a controversy to givfe the correct sepse of the passage of the 
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Mahabha§ya under Panini V. 3, 99 ^ven in the footnote.' My 
difficulty was great especially because Nagojibhatta in his Uddyota 
on the passage interprets Mauryas as manufacturers of idols. I 
consulted learned grammar-pandits, but they were not able to 
give me the correct sense off-hand, because this portion of the 
Mahabhasya does not come within the range ot their studies. 

I then wrote a Sanskrit commentary on the passaee, and they 
saw the propriety of taking Maur3'as as a race of princes. My 
interpretation, that the Mauryas are spoken of in the passage as 
liaving used golden images for their purpose when they were in 
need of gold, was accepted by Prot. Kielhorn, who was opposed 
to me in that portion of the controversy, as he wrote to me in a 
private letter and did not contest my view again in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1887, in which the controversy was carried on. 

The other school, that of the Nyaya, deals with what is 
called the Navya ( or modern ) Nyaya, based upon the Tatva- 
cintamarii, composed by GaAgesopadhyJya of Bengal, the many 
abstruse commentaries beginning with the Didhiti of Raghu- 
nathabhatta Siromani, and ending with the Jagadisi of Jagadisa 
Bhattacarya and the Gadadhari of Gadadhara Bhat;acarya, are 
taught and studied in this school. 

The whole learning has become extremely artificial and 
the student of this school acquires a certain intellectual 
acumen, which, however, is not of much use in ordinary 
matters. It is very unfortunate that this modern Nya5ra 
should have driven out of the field the system of Logic and 
Didactics of Nyaya, founded by Gautama and elucidated by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya, for about the time when this 
Bhasya was written, the Buddhist Mahayana school had ac¬ 
quired prominence and the two systems carried on controver¬ 
sies which are interesting to students of the progress of 
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thought. Vacaspati gives some valuable information about 
this point and I have given elsewhere a translation of his 
remark in the following words : —“ The revered Aksapada 
having composed the Sastra calculated to lead to eternal 
bliss, and an exposition of it having been given by Paksila- 
svamin, what is it that remains and requires that a 
Vartika should be composed ? Though the author of 
the Bhasya has given an exposition of the Sastra, still 
modern scholars like Diftnaga and others having enveloped 
It in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth. Hence the author of the 
Uddyota dispels the darkness by his work the Uddyota, i. e., 
light (torch )”. On this Uddyota there is a commentary by 
Vacaspati himself, entitled Vartikatatparyatika and on this again 
Udayana wrote the Tatparyaparisuddhi. These works repre¬ 
sent the Brahmanic side of the argumentation with the Maha- 
yanists and a study of them would be both interesting and 
instructive. But this study has disappeared before the cumbrous 
subtleties of the modern Nydya. Still, however, I hear that 
some of these works are read in the Mithila country. 

There are other schools also which might be styled (i) the 
literary, (ii) the medical, and (iii) the astronomical or astro¬ 
logical schools. In connection with the first, Kavyas, dramatic 
plays and works on Poetics such as the Kuvalayananda, the 
Kavyaprakisa and the Rasagahgadhara are generally taught and 
studied. The course of this school might be improved by 
including some of the works alluded to in the last two treatises. 
As to the other two schools I have nothing to say. I am not 
aware, whether in any of the indigenous establishments there 
exists a Mimarhsa school; but I think that there ought to be 
such a school in connection with Dharma^stra in which the 
most important treatises on religious and civil law should be 
taught and the rules of interpretation given by the Mimimsakas 
applied for the decision of legal points. I consider it advisable 
that ip eoapectiop with this Dharn^aSlstra and Mimimsa schop) 
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the oldest treatises, the Bhisya of Sabaraswamin and the Vartikas 
of Kumarilabhatta, should be regularly studied. 

As to the other class of our body here, viz. that composed 
of critical scholars, the first thing we have to bear in mind is 
that the study of the Indian literature, inscriptions and antiquity 
according to the critical and comparative method of inquiry, 
so as to trace the history and progress of Indian thought and 
civilization, is primarily a European study. Our aim, therefore, 
should be to closely observe the manner in which the study is 
carried on by European scholars and adopt such of their methods 
as recommend themselves to our awakened intellect. To an 
intelligent man this ought to be enough to qualify him for the 
pursuit of critical scholarship, and the Government of India 
seemed, at the Conference held at Simla in 1911, to favour the 
idea of opening Research Institutes at the Capital City and 
presidency-towns ; but subsequent events led to the idea being 
set aside, and instead, the Government provisionally adopted the 
plan of sending qualified Indians to Europe and America to be 
trained under famous Western scholars. We have now among 
us several gentlemen, who have returned after serving out their 
period of apprenticeship. There are others among us, who 
have qualified themselves for the purpose by the method alluded 
to above by me. 

Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit of co¬ 
operation should prevail and not a spirit of depreciation of each 
*other. We have but one common object, the discovery of the 
truth. Both, however, have prepossessions and even prejudices 
and the same evidence may lead to their arriving at different 
conclusions. Often, however, when controversies are carried 
on, the truth comes out prominently, and there is a general 
acquiescence when it does so. To express the same idea in 
other words, the angle of vision, if I may use an expression that 
has become hackneyed, may be and is different. The Indian’s 
tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence on the 
development of his country’s civilisation and to claim high 
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antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history.' On the 
other hand the European scholar’s tendency , is to trace Greek, 
Roman or Christian influence at work in the evolution of new 
points, and to modernize the Indian historical and literary 
events. It is on this account that there has been no consensus 
of opinion as to the approximate period when the most ancient 
portion of the hymns of the Rgveda was composed. Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquity than 15 centuries before 
Christ, while others carry it far to the beginning of Kaliyuga, 
i. e. to about 3101 B. C. A scholar may have conceived a 
prejudice against the Indian race and may look down upon the 
Vedic Rsis. Thus, our critical method is unfortunately too often 
vitiated by extraneous influences. But this probably is due to 
human weakness. A critical scholar should consider his func¬ 
tion to be just like that of a judge in a law-court; but even there 
human weakness operates, and renders a uurtiber of appeals 
necessary, so that one judge differs from another, and so does 
one critical scholar from another. 

Now as to the subjects to which our critical studies are 
directed, the principal one is that of the interpretation of the 
Vedas. This has been the monopoly of the European scholars 
and we Indians have not taken any considerable part in it. 
But it is indispensably necessary that we should enter the field. 
A European scholar may give up the function of a judge which I 
have attributed to him, and assume that of a prosecuting counsel. 
A certain individual, looking to what are called the Dana-stutis 
or praises of gifts, has given it as his general opinion that the 
old Rsis or seers had no higher aim than the materialistic one— 
the acquisition of wealth. Thus he bases a universal judgment 

1 Notable instanoae of the former are afforded by the persistent 
efforts made by some of us to prove that the twelve signs of tho Zodiac 
are not adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks s, though names of tho 
signs are the translations of the Greek names, and oven these last are 
given in a verse of VarShamihira. Garga, as quoted by the latter states, 

* The Ywanas are the Mlecchas among whom this I^Sstra (astronomy, 
and astrology) is well known; they even are worshipped like ^fis. ’’ 
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on what he fiads in about 15 or 16 hymns out pf 1017. In the 
same Va^ha Mapd^lR in which he finds such a praise of gifts 
(hymn 18), there are the outpourings of a contrite heart 
afflicted with a deep sense of sinfulness, and humbly begging to 
be forgiven. But such points as this last do not attract the 
attention of the prosecuting counsel. Then again the same 
scholar asserts that “ The hymns of the Rgveda are for the most 
part composed with the technical object of some ritual, and this 
object stands quite near to the later ritual. ” This is perfectly 
wrong. The Rgveda collection has been treated, from the times 
of the Aitareya Brahmapa down to the present day, as a store¬ 
house of sacred texts to be uttered and used whenever any new 
ceremony has to be sanctified. Thus the Brahmana again and 
again states That contributes to the success of the sacrificial 
worship, which is possessed of an appropriate form, i. e., when 
the act performed is alluded to by the Rgveda. ” This rule has 
been followed by all writers on later ceremonies. The resem¬ 
blance between the verse and the act may be simply verbal as in 
the prescription of ‘ ^ukraih te, etc. ’ ( Rgveda VI, 58, i ) in 
which there is mention of the bright form ( Sukra ) of Pflsan, 
i. e., his form during the continuance of the day, to the invo¬ 
cation of Sukra or the planet Venus in the ceremony called the 
‘ Grahamakha. ’ And this adaptation of different Rgveda verses 
for the performance of the Soma services also, such as a Sastra 
repeated by the Hota, i. e. a priest, and for the choice of the 
Anuvakyi and Yajyi verses, is apparent from the services and 
the verses themselves, so that there is no question that the 
hymns of the Rgveda form the storehouse for the preparation of 
the services required for rites that came on in later times. 
( See my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-8884^ 
PRges 32 ff. ). Thus it will be seen that the Rgveda hymns were 
mostly composed for purposes other than those conneaed with 
the sacrificial ritual and there are a great many hymns which are 
to be recited in, the morning on the first day of the Soma 
sacrifice ( pritaranuvika ), which are addressed to Aghi, U§as^ 

41 { &»0. Bhandarkar’a Wotka, 
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and the Asvins. The commentator on the Air. Sr. Sotra 
(IV, ij, II ) states that Usas has nothing to do with Soma 
sacrifice ; still as the goddess is conneaed with the preceding 
Agni and the following Asvins, hymns to her are intended in 
this list. Thus the theory that the hymns to the Vedic deities 
were inspired by the poetic inspiration of beauty holds its ground 
firmly, notwithstanding the assertions of the above-mentioned 
prosecuting counsel of a scholar. The three deities, Agni, Usas 
and Asvins, are represented as manifesting themselves in the 
morning. The old Aryans were accustomed to rise very early 
and enjoy the beauty of the Dawn and its thickening away into 
brighter light. It will be seen from all this that the cult follow¬ 
ed the composition of hymns and did not precede it in a far 
outweighing measure. 

Then again an attempt has been made to throw discredit 
on the ritual prescribed in the Grhyasfltras and the SrauusUtras 
by tracing them to the praaices of savages like the Red Indians of 
America ; and even the Upanayana and the marriage ceremonies 
of the domestic rites and the Diksa ceremony are treated similar¬ 
ly. But the main points involved in these ceremonies are 
neglected. The priest in the case of Upanayana is the father of 
the boy himself and not a developed form of the '‘medicine man ” 
of the barbarians. The boy is dedicated to the service of the 
God Savitar in the words “ O God Savitar, this is thy Brahma- 
carin; preserve him, may he not die ”; and the object of the 
ceremony is not to scare away the evil spirits of whom the 
Ac&rya or father is afraid. The putting on of the hide of an 
antelope in the Dik$^ and other ceremonies, the fasting which 
precedes them, and such other practices came down to the Hindus 
from their residence in the forest, where the antelope was a 
familiar figure, and from the necessity of preserving the body 
in an unencumbered condition before the performance of any 
rite. This is done even at the present day when the Brahmans 
have to perform holy functions such as meditation, celebration 
of the birth of such a god as Krf pa, the performance of the 
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Siflddha ceremony, etc., and these practices are certainly by no 
means to be traced to the weird performances of the medicine¬ 
man of the savages. The question of magic rites is an indepen¬ 
dent one and should not be confounded with the cults pres¬ 
cribed in the Sotras. As shown by an inscription, regarding 
a treaty between the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitani, found in Asia Minor, the Aryans who ultimately 
migrated to India were the neighbours of the Assyrians or 
Asuryas and must have learnt from their connection with 
these and the Babylonians the art of magic, and the; subsequent 
composition of the Atharva-veda must have been greatly influen¬ 
ced by this circumstance. Therefore, whatever weird and magical 
practices arc to be found in the Hinduism of the day, are not 
unlikely to be traced to this source. 

Notwithsunding such aberrations of scholars as we have 
noticed, European scholarship deserves our highest respect, and 
the erring individuals are corrected by other scholars and on the 
whole no great harm is done. Still, we Indian scholars ought 
to devote ourselves strenuously to Vedic study. Yaska tells us 
that a science should not be taught or communicated to a fault¬ 
finding or prejudiced man and the mood to be observed in 
studying a subject is, according to the Bhagavadgita, that of 
Sraddha, i. e., a disposition to receive whatever strikes as 
reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness. We are likely 
to be more actuated by this spirit in the study of our Vedas than 
any foreign nation. Still those of us who have not become 
critical scholars by closely observing the method of European 
scholars, or serving out a period of apprenticeship to them, 
exhibit a number of faults and weaknesses which entirely 
vitiate their reasoning. A young man, the editor of a good 
many Sanskrit works, asks me with a derisive smile what the 
necessity was of naming a MS., showing the country it came 
from and the age in which it was written, when the mere fact 
of its presenting a varied reading is enough for ail purposes. He 
did not know that when a judge noted down the age ot a wit- 
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tttss appearing before him, the name of the caste or the com¬ 
munity or the country to which he belonged, he got information 
ftom him which had a vahie in the estimate of the evidence. 
Similarly another young man, not fully acquainted with the 
critical method, said that Nimadeva and Jnanadeva were con¬ 
temporaries) but that the difference between their languages was 
due t6 the mistakes of successive scribes. He thus believed tbit 
the scribes could reconstitute the grammar qnd lexicon of a 
language, forgetting to ask himself why the marvels effected by 
this scribes in the cAse ot Nimadeva should not have been effect¬ 
ed by them in the case of JSinadeva himself, whose languag e 
they had not altered. I do not give these as solitary instances 
but as due to the working of a spirit which has rendered Jhine- 
5 vara, the author of Jnane^varl, which does not contain the 
name of God Vithoba at all and whose Marathi is very archaic, 
to be the same individual as the author of the Haripatha, whose 
abhafigas teem with allusions to Vithoba and Rakhurnii and 
whose language conaderably approaches modern Marathi. The 
Marathi literature which has come down to us is full of such 
strange theories. It is a very disagreeable matter to dwell at this 
length on the faults of our Indian scholars, but it is an allegiance 
which I owe to truth. 

The study of Vedantism among European scholars is domi¬ 
nated by the views of Prof. Deussen, who is a follower of 
3 aihkaracarya’s system of world-illusion and the spiritual 
monism, but it is wonderful that nobody should have pene¬ 
trated below the surface of the question and seen that it is not 
one system that the Upanisads teach, but several, inconsistent 
with each other and each supported by an Upanisad text ( see the 
introductory chapter of my Vai$navism and ^aivism etc.)i. I have 
already alluded, in connection with the modern system of Nyiya, 
which forms the stock-learning of the existing Nyiya school, to 
the growth of a controversy between the Brahmans and the 
Mahayini Buddhists, the Brahmanic side of which is represented 
by Vatsylyana, Bharadvija, etc., and the Buddhistic side hy 
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DttAaagR afid others^ This controversy might - well form the 
subject dose study among modern critical scholars and 
perha^ even a clue to Saihkaracarya’s theory of worid-illusion 
migb^ bs found in the Nihilism of the Buddhist Mah^ylioR school. 

Another very important branch of our study is that of 
inscriptions, which are scattered over the whole country and 
are engraved on stones or on copper-plates. These last are 
mostly deeds of gifts of villages or of the revenues of villages 
to Brahmans or fof the support of temples and other religious 
establishments. These deeds conuin the pedigrees of the 
donating monarch, with notices of important points in tb^ 
careers of his ancestors and in that of the reigning monarch 
himself. These notices have a historical value which must be 
judged of by our usual canons of criticism. We are thus ena¬ 
bled to reconstitute sketches of dynasties and of the prindpal 
points in the history of the provinces concerned. The iu- 
saiptions on stones contain records of specific events which 
enable us to find a clue to the progress of the occurrences 
described therein. We should be groping in the dark if there 
were no chronological light thrown on the events recorded in 
our reconstituted sketches. Such chronology we have for 
post-Christian occurrences. We have an era which originally 
dated from the coronation of a Saka king and was called also the 
Era of Saka kings. By a mistake in identification, such as those 
we have noticed in our vernacular literature, the name of the 
^ka king was supplanted and that of the ^alivihana or S^tavi- 
hana Dynasty which followed those kings was substituted in its 
place. In the usual practice, the two names are put together 
and the era is called S^liv^hana ^ka ” which can denote the 
names borne by two dynasties. There is another era to which 
the name of Vikramiditya is attached. 'Hiere is a third beariug 
the name of the Gupta princes, which has been in use for some 
centuries. Its, initial date, as compared with the Saka era, was 
given by the Arabic writer Alberuni as 242 ^ka, but unfortu- 
^tely that witer stated it to bethaorajof the extiqctiou of the 
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Gupta dynasty. • It was however found to have been used by 
the Gupta princes themselves and hence scholars and antiquarians 
not only disbelieved this fact, but threw discredit on Alberuni’s 
statement of the initial date of Gupta era. Long and pungent 
controversies followed on this matter, new initial dates for the 
Gupta era being proposed. I also took part in the controversy 
and my conclusion, recorded at the end of a note in the Appendix 
A to the second edition of my Early History of the Deccan, is 
as follows :—“ Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Alberuni’s 
initial date for the Gupta era appears to me to be simply over¬ 
whelming. ” Subsequently in an article in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Vol. XLII, pp. 199 etc., I had to consider the relation 
between the dates found in Mandasor inscriptions. These dates 
are given as the years that had elapsed after the constitution of 
the Malavas as a Gana or a political unit. This Malavagana 
came afterwards to be identified with the name of Vikramiditya, 
just as the Saka era came to be associated with the name of 
^ilivahana or ^itavahana. The only Vikramaditya that became 
famous, after the institution of the era of the political unity of 
the Malavas, was Candragupta III of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
who came to the throne about A. D. 400, conquered Ujjain, 
made it one of his capital cities, drove out the ^akas and was 
consequently called Sakari. These two ears then, that of the 
§aka and that of Vikrama, have become our guides in determining 
the chronology of the post-Christian occurrences. 

Another source of information is that which is afforded by 
comparison of the statements by foreign writers with those 
found in the indigenous records. Thus Megasthenes is men¬ 
tioned by Greek writers as an ambassador sent by Selukos to the 
court of Sandracotta. Sandracotta is the same as Candagutta, 
the popular pronunciation of the Sanskrit Candragupta. Hence 
we gather the contemporaneity of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
with Selukos. 

Similarly, in the inscriptions of Asoka " Antiyoko nima 
Yona Raja ” is mentioned as a frieiid of A^oka, as also fopf 
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Others Associated with Antiocus. Thus the age of Candragupta 
is about 325-315 B. C. and that of Asoka’s coronation is about 269 
B. C. Similarly we gather chronological information through 
the comparison of Chinese literature with the Indian. The 
Karikls of Kvarakfspa on Sarfikhya philosophy and its com¬ 
mentary, for instance, was translated into Chinese between the 
years 557 A. D. and 569 A. D. Pulakesin came to the throne 
in 610 A. D. and was the only southern monarch to conquer 
whom the efforts of Siladitya or Harsavardhana proved fruitless ; 
he remained an independent sovereign. These facts are gathered 
from the writings of Hiuen Tsang and our copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions, which tally with each other. 

In this field of the study of inscriptions the most confusing 
points are those connected with the dynasty of Kaniska. It is 
a great desideratum that all inscriptions and other scraps of in¬ 
formation connected with the family should be brought together 
and attempts should be made to fix their dates. No such com¬ 
prehensive attempt has, I believe, been yet made, and it is now 
left to those of us who have paid special attention to this branch 
of our study to make it. The Epigraphia Indica has been doing 
good service by the discovery and publication of new inscrip¬ 
tions and the whole department of Archaeology is devoted to 
making excavations and bringing to light new sources of infor¬ 
mation. Such a source is that of a Greek of the name Heliodora, 
having been discovered by means of an inscription at Besnagar 
as a BhAgavata and a worshipper of Vasudeva, the rise of this 
sect being shown as early as the 2nd Century before the Christian 
era ( See my Vaisnavism etc. pp. 3-4 ). The field ol research in 
this connection is extensive ; to cultivate it and to bring out 
fruitful results it is necessary that more of us should devote 
themselves to the subject. 

During the period that I have been working in this line. 
I have had to take part in several controversies. One of these 
I have already mentioned, and that is about the Gupta era. 



I now close the address by briefly setting forth the points in¬ 
volved in one that is still agitating us, and that is abo\tt the 
genuineness of the Artha^tra attributed to Kautilya, which has 
been recently discovered. Prof. Jacobi believes that it is the 
production of Caijakya or Visnujgupta, who overthrew the 
Nandas and raised Candragupta, the Maurya, to the throne. 
Prof. Hillebrandt, on the other hand, attributes the authorship 
to a member of the school of Kautilya and not to the great 
Capakya himself. The point I wish to make out is that it .was 
not written so early as in the times of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
but later. The earliest notice of Kaufilya’s work is that con- 
uined in tne Kimasatra of Vatsyayana, in which occur a number 
of passages which are the same as in Kautilya. It is then men¬ 
tioned by Kamandaka in the third century, by Daodin in the 
sixth century and by Ba^a in the seventh century A. D. But 
its existence is noticed by no writer earlier than Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasatra. Patahjali, the author of Mahabha§ya, throws side- 
glances on the things existing in or about his time. He men¬ 
tions the Candragupu-Sabha, the greed of the Mauryas for gold 
and their selling golden idols, and the beating and the sounding 
of the Mrdahga, 5 aflkha and Panava in the temples of Kubera, 
Rama and Kesava, the existence of a sect of Sivabhagavatas 
holding an iron lance in their hands. In the extent of the 
literature written in the Sanskrit language, he enumerates a 
number of Vedic words with the Angas, Vakovakya ( which 
is defined by Saifakaracarya and Rahga-Ramanuja as Tarka- 
sistra ), Itihasa, Purapa and Vaidyaka, but there is no roonr 
anywhere here for Kautilya or for his work the Arthaiastra. 
Now as to the arguments that may be taken as pointing to 
an earlier date for the Artha^stra, the following may be men¬ 
tioned 

(i) Anvik^iki as defined by Kautilya consists of Saifakhya, 
Yoga and Lokayau. This is the popular philosophy of the 
time of the Sveta^vataropan^ad and the BhagavadgiU, while the 
Asvfit^ of Yatsyayaiu’s Nyayabha$ya is the system of Gotastt 
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himself. They should rather show a later date for Nyiya 
Philosophy than an earlier one for the Artha^astra. 

(ii) Then again, Kaujilya speaks of his writing a Bhasya 
on his own Sutra and of apadesa, i. e. the statement of the 
views of others and lastly of the Siddhantin. Now in the 
chapter on Tantrayuktis he mentions this last circumstance as 
the yukti or the device for the exposition of the system, so that 
it should not be necessarily understood that the views of the 
Siddhantin or the last writer are given by himself. Similarly 
in the Vedantasutra, when the views of other authors are first 
given and that of Badariyapa at the end, it ought by no means 
to be understood that Badarayapa himself was the writer. Hence 
the occurrence of the name of Kaufilya should not be taken as 
indicating his authorship of the whole statement. 

Now as to the date of the Arthasastra itself, it depends on 
that of Vatsyayana’s KamasQtra. Vatsayana lived after Kuntala 
^takarapi Satavahana, whom he mentions as having killed 
his queen Malayavati in an amorous sport by a pair of scissors. 
Kuntala must have flourished in the middle of the first century 
B. C. and consequently Vatsyayana lived about a hundred years 
afterwards, so that he may be placed in the first century 
of the Christian era. Since these calculations are rough, 
we may assign him to the first or the second century A. D. 
This is the earliest date to which we can refer Kaufilya. The last 
iloka of the chapter on Tantrayukti is :— 

the sense of which is “This ^tra was composed by him who, 
unable to bear it, extricated this ^astra, the insignia of authority 
and the country under the sway of Nandai^ja.” The second 
word ^tra which occurs in the last line refers to the book 
actually written^ while the word occurring in the first line 
alludes to the conception and development of the idea of the 
Sastra. This conception and the development were attributed 
4t ( B. O. Biuuida^r’a Works. YoL L J 
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to V^^ngupca by mditton, as well as the removed of the iasignir 
of authority aad the overthrow o[ the sway of Nandas. The 
Arthafistra therefore was attributed to Kautilya, because tradi¬ 
tionally he was the conceiver of it. 

The study of the Avesta or the sacred literature of the 
f arsis has been associated with the study of our Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. There is a close resemblance between the languages of 
this literature and of the Vedic Sanskrit, so much so that, with 
bat the slightest changes, certain passages from the one can be 
turned into the other. But a critical study of the Parsi Scrip¬ 
tures 'began with a French scholar named Anquetil Duperron, 
who came to this Presidency in the i8th century, discovered 
that literature and was struck with its importance. Critical 
studies were undertaken in Europe and several scholars such as 
Martin Haug, etc., devoted their lives to it. In India critical 
scholarship of the European type was introduced by the late 
Mr. K. R. Kama, in whose memory there exists an Institute 
erected by his friend Mr. Sukhadwala. Avestic studies were 
subsequently conducted by a number of Parsi scholar^ promi¬ 
nent among whom is Dr. Jivanji Jamshetji Modi. It is very 
desirable that intelligent Parsis in greater numbers should ent^ 
into the held and conduct researches into their ancient religion 
and customs. 

The Arabic and, Persian literature also should prove a 
fruitful held of study. Early Arabic and Persian writers like 
Alberuni, have much to say about the contemporary history, 
religions, customs and manners of India. Their study is, there¬ 
fore, hound to pitove of great use. Again our modern verna- 
cularsj, e^eckUiy the Aryan ones, have borrowed much from 
these sources and many points connected with their etymology 
taumot be satisfactorily solved, unless we seek help from the 
Persian and Arabic languages. I am glad to note that the 
^tention of young scholars )is drawn in this direction also. In 
ttuBifliniiection I have to neie with aatK&otion rite useful work 
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that the Hyderabad Research Society is carrying on under the 
patronage of His Most Exalted Highness the Niaam’s Govern¬ 
ment. I do hope that scholars will take greater mterest in dffise 
subjects, as also in the Chinese and other literatures, without 
which Oriental studies are bound to remain incomplete and one* 
sided. 

Now, gentlemen, I close. I am very glad to observe that 
critical scholarship has, notwithstanding the defects alluded to 
by me, been flourishing among us. Good books and lectures 
have recently been published, especially in connection vwth the 
Calcutta University. Our own University has not extend^ 
that support to original research that we might expect firom it. 
Still, I close the active years of my life with an asured belief th« 
sound critical scholarship has grown up amot^ us, and that it 
will maintain its own against aspersions and attacks. I am very 
glad to observe that a large number of papers will be read at the 
session we begin to-day, a good many of which must be 
important, so that in every way we have reasons to congratulate 
ourselves ; and this our Conference will, I trust, be a landmark 
in the progress of our^studies. 



MY VISIT TO THE VIENNA ORIENTAL CONGRESS 

[ Trom the Journal of the Bombay Braaob of tba Boyal Asifttio 
Sooiaty, Voltimo ZVII ( 1889) pp. 78£F ]. 

Being a. paper read before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic SoaETY, on February iith, 1887. 

When my college friend and class-fellow, Mr. Javirilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik, saw me a few hours after my return to 
Bombay from Europe, and proposed that I should give an 
account of my visit at a meeting of this Society, I had no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that that was the last place I should myself 
think of for such a purpose. My visit to Europe was of a very 
short duration, and though I could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to com¬ 
municate that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned 
body as the Bombay Asiatic Society. Besides, even as regards 
a mixed native audience, so many natives of the country had 
visited Europe before me, and lived there for a number of years, 
and communicated their experiences to their countrymen after 
their return by publishing books and pamphlets and delivering 
lectures, that short as my visit was, I could have nothing new to 
tell even to such an audience. My scruples, it appears, were 
communicated to the respected President of the Society, who 
thereupon suggested that I should give principally an account of 
the Q>ngress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which I had been 
deputed, and in connection with that, some of the impressions 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind. To 
this I assented, and I thus appear before you to-day. 

I arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and 
suyed there till Thursday, the 9th of September. On the 
afternoon of this day I left for Oxford, where I spent the next 
three days. On Monday I went thence to Birmingham, and 
rjemroed to Londou on the following Wednesday. The neift 
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four d»3rs I spent in London, and left England for France] on 
Monday, the aoth. In London I saw St. Paul’s Cathedml, 
Westminister Abbey, the House of Commons, India OfHcc, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower 
of London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Exr 
change, the Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albert Memo* 
rial, the Albert Hall, and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 

I had unfortuantely none to guide me in London, as I had in 
Oxford and Birmkigham, and therefore I did not see as much or 
as well as I might have. I met our late Secretary, Dr. Cod- 
rington, in Vienna, and on my informing him that I had been to 
London, he told me he was in London during the time I was 
there, and had he known of my being there, he would have been 
glad to take me with him and show me all the sights, I was 
very sorry that I did not know Dr. Codrington was in London ; 
but as it was, everybody was very busy and nobody could make 
it convenient to go with me. I cannot stop here to give the 
Impression that each of the buildings and institutions I saw 
produced on my mind, and my general impression I will give 
further on. 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, 
the long coat, and the white nparpeih or scarf. In the streets 
of London and in the places I visited, therefore, I often met 
persons who stopped me with the words bahut garml hoH hat, 
salam, S(c. The conversation thus begun in Hindus tani was 
continued in English, and I was asked to what part of India 
I belonged, and where I was going. These were Anglo-Indians ; 
and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable 
feelings. I was once accosted in Marathi near the Royal 
Exchange with the words “ Whence do you 

come ? ” 1 said I was from Bombay, and asked the gentleman 
whether he was in the Maratha country, to which he replied in 
Gujarati, "I was in Kattiawar,” ^ If 

f'What office did you hold there ?” I asked, 
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HH'‘"f'lwPblitieRl Agent,” was the reply. Tlien I asked in 
liMWhi s«N«t you Anderson Saheh?" 

>» wbkh be replied, ‘*Yes.” Then we went on speaking in 
English tt^ether, and he was kind enough to go with roe and 
show ioe the Offi« of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted 
to got 

The first person I saw in London was Dr. Rost, Librarian, 
India Office, who received me very kindly. I visited him several 
times, and on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the 
Sanskrit and the derived languages, three of which the Society 
did me the honour of publishing in their journal last year, were 
very important, and wished me to complete them as soon as I 
could. The second time that I saw him in the India Office 
library. Dr. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Effinburgh, happened to be there, and I was introduced to him 
by Dr. Rost. Professor %geling has been compiling a descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office 
library, on the model of Professor Aufrecht’s Oxford Catalogue, 
and he had come that day to London to examine some of the 
manuscripts carefully. I had an interesting conversation with 
him, and in his congenial company, and in that of Dr. Rhys 
Davids, the Pali scholar, to whom I was introduced by Professor 
Eg^elii^ three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at home. 
I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal ChU?, of which Dr. Rhys Davids is a member. We had 
a long conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhis¬ 
tic aietaphysics to BngKsh and Indian politics, including the 
anoexation of Burma. Dr. Rhys] Davids seemed to be full of 
adaucation for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the. religious 
oad philosophic thought of ancient India about the time of 
BuddJaa, to which the nrodem world according to him presents 
aet'parallel. Professor Eggeling did not quite agree with him‘ 
aakilig into consideration the development of philosophic specu- 
lifiOaaiBce the tiroe of Ka^ was disposed to sympathire 

Nthh liM|;i! thooghvas r^|ski<ds religious idfeas ind theories I* per- 
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iectly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids. Aocordii^ to Dr. Rh(j» 
Davids, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat wJio 
enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. Tius seems in has 
opinion to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, 
or probably the only thing that is valuable in those aspkatiQivs, 
and this alone Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by 
the religious man, to the exclusion of the ideas of God, the 
human soul as one unchangeable substance, and eternal exis¬ 
tence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthusiastic Pali scholar, and has 
succeeded in organizing the Pali Text Society, in connection 
with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has been publish¬ 
ing in annual instalments the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists. The service he has thus been rendering to the cause 
of scholarship and research is invaluable. But it is very much 
to be regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his 
studies, and has to work for his bread at the bar. If he had 
been a German he would have got a Professorship somewhere. 
He is, however. Professor of Pali in the London University, but 
without pay and without pupils. He is a candidate for the 
vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, which is a paid 
appointment; and I have no doubt, if elected, he will be of very 
great service to the Society ; but it is by no means certain that 
he will get the appointment. I saw him on one occasion in his 
rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
Manuscripts which had been presented to him, if I remember 
rig^t, by the king of Siam. 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in LoilKkMi 
and who was very kind to me was Colonel Henry Yule, Mem¬ 
ber of the India Council and President of the Rt^al Amttk 
Sodcty. Mr. Edward Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, after 
his retirement devoted himself to the study indian antiquines, 
and Dr. J. Fetgusson, a zealous student of ancient Indian archi¬ 
tecture and archaeology, both of whom were acdive oictnbers- of 
the ^yal.Asiatic Society;, are dead. The Soca^’a. Seemtinf:, 
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Mr. Vaux, has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age and another not yet appointed ; so that the Society is 
not in a very flourishing condition at present; and Colonel Yule 
observed to me how difficult it was for them to get enough 
matter for the Society’s Journal. I also came in contact with 
Mr. J. S. Cotton, Editor of the Academy, who was once em¬ 
ployed by the Secretary of State to examine the materials in the 
India Office, and digest them into a report on the advancement 
or condition of India ; and he seemed to be very familiar with 
Indian matters. 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthu¬ 
siastic kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone 
College, from January 1857 to April 1858, and his family. Here 
I had before me the charming and edifying spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English family. The one 
objea of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be to 
please me ; and I felt I was in the midst of persons who had, as 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother. Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could 
see was the buildings. Mr. Owen showed me Magdalen, Christ 
Church, Worcester, Baliol, and others. The quadrangles with 
the green grass nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the 
canals give a rural, quiet, and pleasing appearance to the scene 
calculated to compose the mind and dispose it to contemplation, 
thought, and study. Within the premises of the same colleges 
there are often buildings in three different styles of archi¬ 
tecture, the mediaeval, that of the seventeenth century, and 
the modem. It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
historical associations rather than produce a sensation of 
harmony, the stone of the mediaeval buildings in particular 
beii^ in a crumbling condition. But even this characteristic is 
calculated, I suppose, to confirm the reflective mood. I also 
saw the Sheldonian Theatre where the commemoration held, 
the Bodlgia** library, the MarQrr’s Memorial, and others. I paid 
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a visit to Prof, Max Milller, who unfortunately was not m good 
spirits on account of the recent loss of a favourite daughter. He 
regretted very much that he should have been in that condition 
at the time of my visit. He wished to see more of me than he 
could under the circumstances. Still 1 had a pleasant and 
interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. 
He told me he had quoted my lectures in a paper that he had 
been publishing in a German periodical, and read a passage from 
that paper in which he interprets the expression Bha;arthAh> 
occurring in connection with certain roots in the Dhatupajha as 
meaning “roots the sense of which is to be known from the 
spoken language.” Though of course I am a strong advocate of 
the view that Sanskrit was the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, 
and think I have proved the point in my last lecture, still 1 did 
not believe that the expression Bhasarthah meant what the 
Professor said, and was sorry not to be able to agree with him. 
Then he spoke to me about a letter he had received from the 
late Divan of Bhavnagar, Mr. Gaurisamkar, which was written on 
the occasion of his assuming the order of Samnyasa, and about 
a copy of the new Samnyasin’s work on the Vedanta, presented 
to him by the author. Professor Max Mtiller spoke approv ingly 
of the doctrine of the Vedanta that the contemptibility and 
misery of life come to an end when an individual soul knows 
himself to be the same with Brahman or the Supreme soul. As 
I am not an admirer of the doctrine in the form in which it is 
taught by Saipkaracarya and which alone is now the prevalent 
form in India, I observed that though according to his system 
a man must rise to the knowledge, “ I am Brahma,” previous to 
his entering on the state of deliverance^or of eternal bliss, still it 
is essential that the feeling of me or egoism should be destroyed 
as a necessary condition of entrance into that state. The me is 
the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed in the 
liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is deliverfed, and in that stote he cannot have the 
knowledge, “I am Brahman.” The illustration often given of a 

4S 1B. & BhandwkM’s Woeka. Vol 1.1 
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liberated soul that becomes one with Brahman is that of the space 
or ether that is enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one wiA 
the infinite outer space or ether when the jar is broken to pieces. 
In such an absorption into or identification with Brahman when 
there is no individual consciousness and no knowledge that “I am 
the Brahman,” what happiness can there be ? Besides, the propo¬ 
sition, “lam Brahman,” does not according to ^athkaricarya’s 
system mean I am one with the Supreme Soul, who is the author 
the Universe and who dwells in the Universe, so full of beauty 
and grandeur. This, I believe, is the idea of the author of the 
Vedantasatra and of some of the Upanisads 5 but with ^arfakari- 
cSrya, the Universe or Creation is an illusion like that perceived 
by a man who sees a rope in darkness and mistakes it for a 
serpent, and flies away from it through fear. Misery, worldly 
happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite thought and 
feeling, are illusions. When these are dispelled the soul is free 
and happy and without finiteness or limitations, so that the pro¬ 
position, “I am Brahman,* means “I am not the miserable, sinful, 
little soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, 
that I appear to myself to be ; but a free, blissful, unchanging 
and unconditioned soul.” This is the real nature of the soul, 
and anything at variance with it that is felt is an illusion; so 
that Samkaracarya’s ideal is not to become one with another 
being who is the Supreme Ruler of all, but to see that oneself 
ii really a blissful and unconditioned being. Though I might 
admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do not think the 
latter to be very charming. This discussion we carried on for 
some time, and then we turned to other matters. Professor Max 
Mtlller made me a present of a copy of the four parts of the 
Awcdota Oxonimsia as a (memento of our short meeting, and 
with a few complimentary remarks on my work in the field of 
scholarship, for which I feel very thankful to him, brought the 
conversation to a close. 

On Sunday, the 12th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to 
Professor Jowctt. He received me very kindly, but nothing of 
importance was said in the short conversation that followed. 
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I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial 
England. Fortunately I found an obliging friend in Colonel A. 
Phelps, late Commissary-General, Bombay. The British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science recently held its meetings 
at the place, and an exhibition of the arts and industries of 
Birmingham had been got up for the occasion. Colonel Phelps 
took me twice to see the exhibition, and there I saw the products 
of an immense variety of industries with the latest improve¬ 
ments, from a new apparatus for electric lighting without the 
high tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the 
present mode, to a machine for washing clothes by means of 
steam, and school furniture so manufactured as to avoid the 
evils such as shortsightedness, which results from the use of the 
present kind of furniture. The kind Colonel also showed me 
the engine factory of Tangyes, Gillott’s pen factory, and a pin 
factory. He then .took me to the Birmingham Municipal 
Offices and Town Hall, both of which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great 
many members in the dining and the smoking-rooms. Mr. 
Chamberlain came in a short while after we entered, and I was 
introduced to him by the Colonel. A short but interesting con¬ 
versation followed. Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse 
himself from attending to the affairs of India, while I strove 
hard to fix the ultimate responsibility of governing the country 
on the British Parliament and through it on each member, and 
especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from 
London for Vienna on the 20th. I went by way of Paris where 
I could spend only two days, during which, however, I saw so 
much as to make my head giddy. I saw the artificial lakes, the 
grand cascade, the race-course, the dismantled palace of St. Cloud, 
the palace, galleries, and park of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Pantheqn, the porcelain and tapestry manufactories 
which, I was told, are maintained at the expense of Government, 
and other places. Paris appeared to me to be a beautiful town, the 
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palace at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front is superb, 
and the piaures at that palace and in the Louvre are innumerable 
and beautiful. The French appeared to me to be a nation of 
lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government 
maintained even factories for painting pictures on procelain and 
weaving them by means of coloured thread. But when certain 
places in the town called to my memory the frightful deeds of 
the people during the first revolution and of the Commune in 
1871, the melancholy reflection forced itself on me that even an 
intense love of beauty, which I consider to be heavenly, is not 
necessarily associated in the human heart with a heavenly or 
angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment. I was sorry not to have met 
any of the French Oriental scholars in Paris. I had very little 
time, and besides I was told that one of them. Monsieur Senart, 
was not in town, and I subsequently learned that even Monsieur 
Barth was absent. From Paris I went to Munich, where I 
stopped for a day. I found it to be a charming little town. 
There is an excellent museum, and a building in an elevated 
position called the Maximilian College, which commands a very 
fine view. I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
Bavaria, behind which there is a corridor in the shape of three 
sides of a rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the 
country placed in niches in the walls. The view from this point 
also is commanding, and in the light of the morning sun the 
place looked very charming and well suited for contemplation. 
From Munich I went on Saturday, the 25 th, to Vienna, the 
place of my destination, which I reached at about 9 p. m. 

The next morning Dr. Rost and Dr. Kielhorn came to .see 
me at the Hotel de France, which is situated close to the Uni¬ 
versity. We walked together for about an hour and returned 
by a tramcar to the University. The meetings of the Congress 
were held in this building, and the oflice of the managing 
committee was also located there. We stepped into the office 
and signed our names ip the Register of members. In the even- 
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ing a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order that 
the members of the Congress might make each other's acquain¬ 
tance. The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to 
and exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were 
two Egyptians with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, 
a Chinaman, the Secretary of the Chinese legation in his national 
costume with the long pigtail, a Japanese in European cos¬ 
tume, an Indian Mussulman, native of Aligarh and educated at 
Cambridge, similarly dressed, and myself with my turban and 
upartferh. The Chinaman’s knowledge of French was greatly 
admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as well 
as a Parisian. 

The next morning at ten o'clock the members of the Con¬ 
gress gathered together in the large hall of the University. 
Opposite to them on the other side of a large table sat the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee of Organization with the minister of 
Public Instruction and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron 
of learning in Austria. The Archduke in a short speech de¬ 
clared the Congress open, after which the Minister of Public 
Instruction rose and welcomed the members of the Congress in 
the name of the Government. He was followed by the Presi¬ 
dent, Baron Kremer, who delivered a long, address in French. 
Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one after 
another and made a few observations, and those who had brought 
presents for the Congress laid them on the table. In the after¬ 
noon the different sections met in the rooms assigned to them, 
and after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers 
were read and discussed. As I belonged to the Aryan Section I 
witnessed the proceedings of its meetings only. I will therefore 
confine myself to an account of them. Our President was 
Prof. Roth of Thbingen and Vice-President, Prof. Weber. 
Among the members who attended were Dr. Rost of the India 
Office; Professors Buhler of Vienna, Kielhom of Gottingen, 
Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasbuig, Ktfhn 
of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, and Windisch of Leipzig; 
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Ds$. Hoemle of Gilcutta, Cartellierij of Vienna, Macdonell of 
Oxford, and Stein of Buda-Pest; and Messrs. Bendall of the 
British Museum, Grierson, a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, 
a Panjab Civilian, and Capt. Temple. Dr. Cust of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London attended some of the meetings, and 
we had an American gentleman of the name of Leland, who has 
made the language of the Gipsies his special study. There were 
two French scholars of the names of Milloue and Guimet, and 
an Italian scholar named Lignana. There were other members 
whose names I do not remember. Our average attendance was 
about 45. Prof. Max Muller did not come on account of the 
unfortunate occurrence I have already mentioned, and the other 
scholars conspicuous by their absence to me, at least, were 
Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of 
Leyden, Eggeling of Edinburgh, and Dr. Bohtlingk of Jena. 
The Aryan section met also on the following days, the last 
sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself read 
papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr. Stein, the Hungarian, and Dr. Hoernle, who 
used English. One of the French scholars only read a paper, 
and this was in French ; and the Italian read in the language of 
his country. These four languages only were recognised by the 
Gingress. Mr. Bendall read a paper on the discovery in Nepa\ 
of a new alphabet with arrow-head characters. Specimens were 
exhibited on the occasion, but I felt convinced that the alphabet 
was only one of the many varieties of the Nagari, and what look¬ 
ed like arrow-heads were only the short horizontal strokes which 
occur at the top of each Nagari letter. They were thicker in 
this manuscript than usual and written in a manner to make one 
end narrower than the other. Mr. Grierson appeared before the 
section twice, to read a paper on some of the dialects of the 
Hindi, and at another time with observations on Tulasidasa 
and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing very 
useful work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar and Mithila, and publishing grammars 
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of the dialects prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Government of India the insti¬ 
tution of a regular survey of the spoken dialects of India. I read 
at the first day’s meeting, extracts from my Report on the search 
for Manuscripts which is now in the Press, and placed before the 
section an old Palm-leaf Manuscript of a Jaina work, hitherto 
unknown that had been discovered in the course of the search 
now conducted by Dr. Peterson and myself, and which would 
have been placed before the section by Dr. Peterson himself if 
he had been present. This excited a good deal of curiosity, and 
one of the scholars gave it as his opinion that the work belonged 
to that branch of the Jaina sacred literature which is known by 
tlie name of Purvas, and which is by some believed to be more 
ancient than the other branches, without, in my opinion, suffi¬ 
cient reason. At another meeting. Prof. Roth made a few ob¬ 
servations on the peculiarities of Vedic grammar, dwelling prin¬ 
cipally on the fact that when a noun and an adjective are used 
together, the case termination is often found affixed to one of 
them only, as in the instances edHn:, &c. 

Prof. Jacobi read a paper in which he endeavoured to show that 
the Brahmanic hero-god, Krsna, was admitted by the Jainas very 
early, more than a century before the beginning of the Christian 
era, into the list of their holy personages. Prof. Kuhn appeared 
with a paper on the dialects of Kasmir and the Hindu Kush. 
One of Dr. Biihler’s pupils, a young man of the name of 
Dr. Cartellieri, showed, by comparing passages in Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta with similar ones occurring in Etna’s Kadambari, 
that Bana adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s images, 
and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu’s priority to Bapa were groundless. 
Dr. Hoernle read a paper on an old Manuscript of a work on 
Arithmetic found at Bakkhtli in the north of Panjab in a ruined 
enclosure. It is written in a character which is a variety of the 
Kasmir character known by the name of Stradt; and Dr. Hoernle 
thought it was transcribed in the 8th or 9th century. The 
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character appeared to me not very different from, or very much 
more ancient than that in which Kaimir manuscripts about 
100 or 130 years old are written. Dr. Hoemle had read a paper 
on the same Manuscript about three years before at a meeting of 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Mr. Leland read a paper on the 
Gipsy language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to 
India ; Captain Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of 
Hindustani Proverbs that he has been compiling; the Italian 
scholar read a few remarks on the w’ords Navagva and Daagva 
occurring in the Rgveda ; and the French, an essay on the myth 
of Vr$abha, the first Tirthaihkara of the Jainas. A few other 
papers were also read. 

At one of its meetings, the Section adopted a resolution 
asking the Government of India to restore the appointment of 
epigtaphical surveyor, as the arrangements proposed by 
Dr. Burgess for getting translations of inscriptions done by 
different scholars willing and qualified to do them, were con¬ 
sidered unsatisfactory, and to re-appoint Mr. Fleet to it. I must 
here observe that I did not quite approve of such a personal 
question being brought before that learned body. 

One thing in connection with the work of the Semitic sec¬ 
tion that came to ray notice must here be mentioned. Prof. 
Karabacek read a report on the paleographical results, furnished 
by some of the papyri or documents written on pieces of the 
papyrus which were found in Egypt. These were purchased by 
the Archduke Rainer, who paid more than 25, 000 florins for 
them. I went to the place where they are kept and exhibited, 
and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
years old. There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his own signature. The papyri were 
found rolled up, and it is a very diflicult thing to unroll them in 
a manner not to break them into pieces. This however is done 
very carefully by Prof. Karabacek and his coadjutors ; and there 
is a large photographical apparatus in the building, by means of 
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which the papyri arc photographed, and copies of the size of the 
original printed off from the negative in the colour of the 
original. 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. Besides the members of 
the Congress there were other distinguished guests, among 
whom was the British Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget. On 
Wednesday, a sumptuous entertainment was given in the after¬ 
noon by the Burgomaster in the large banqueting hall of the 
Rathhaus. 'fhe Rathhaus or Townhall is an extensive and noble 
building round which the learned guests were taken, previous 
to their being led into the banqueting hall. Refreshments were 
laid on the table, and the best available music provided for the 
occasion. In the evening of the same day, there was a reception 
at the residence of Archduke Rainer. There was an unlimited 
supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices. 
A good many persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner 
was given in the evening by the Committee of organization, and 
there were toasts and post-prandial speeches as usual. In the 
afternoon of Friday, the members of the Congress were taken in 
river-steamboats by the Danube canal and by a special train up 
a hill in the vicinity called Kahlenburg, the view from which is 
splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at our feet at a short 
distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was charming. 
We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset. 

Dr. Btlhler had told me a day or two before the dinner on 
Thursday to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in 
reply to one of the toasts. 1 said I would rather sing them at a 
meeting of the Aryan section, where I should have a select 
audience that wouhf understand me. Accordingly 1 composed 
eight verses* in different metres and sung them in the manner 

X Printed at the end of this artiole. ^ 
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we usually do in India, at the final meeting of the Aryan section 
on Saturday morning. After that was over, I read some of the 
hymns in the Rgveda Samhita in the manner in which they arc 
recited by Vaidika Brahmans here, as some of the German 
scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are indicated in 
pronunciation. 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany 
and Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and 
who applied themselves with such devotion and zeal to the 
study of the sacred language of my country and its varied litera¬ 
ture, was very gratifying to me. The spirit that actuated them 
appeared to be that of the old Rsis of India, who cared little for 
worldly possessions, and devoted themselves to a life of study 
and meditation. In the ancient times in India, whenever any 
grand sacrifice was performed by a great king, Brahmans from 
all parts of the country assembled at the place and held debates 
and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of Rsis is 
reported in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and the Vayu-Purana. 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kurupancalas or the 
country about Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi, and Agra flocked to 
the place. Janaka wished to find out who among these was the 
most learned and knew the Brahma or the highest truth the 
best, and therefore brought forth a thousand cows and tied 
pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the horns of each. 
Then he said to the Brahmans : That one among you who 

knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows. ” 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajnavalkya 
said to a pupil of his, Young man, drive these cows home. ” 
The pupil began to do so, when all the other Brahmans got 
angry, saying, ^^What, does he think himself to be the one 
among us who knows the Brahma the best ? ” Janaka had a 
priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him : Well, Yajna¬ 

valkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma the 
best. ” Yajnavalkya repiied,I am but an humble servant of 
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one who knows the Brahma the best; I only want the cows. ” 
Then the priest Asvala put a question to Yajnavalkp, and he 
was followed by a great many others who put similar questions, 
requiring him to explain a large variety ot points concerning the 
ritual, the gods, the soul, the supreme cause of the world and 
the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, &c. Among his interlo¬ 
cutors was a lady of the name of Gargi Vacaknavi who, in her 
own words, “ attacked him with two questions as a warrior of 
Kasi or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on his strung 
bow. ” Yajnavalkya answered satisfactorily the qiiestious of all. 
This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanisad, and is very im¬ 
portant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I 
endeavoured to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Con¬ 
gress was that this body of holy and learned Rsis, adored by 
gods and men, that had assembled at Mithila, the capital of the 
king of Videhas, on the occasion of the horse-sacrifice, had risen 
up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor of Austria, to 
dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in this sinful 
age of Kali, out of pity for man. Asvala, the priest of Janaka, 
had assumed the form of Buhler, Yajnavalkya appeared as Weber 
and Roth, and Sakala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested himself 
as Jolly ; and the remaining Rsis as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, and 
the rest. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest in Indian litera¬ 
ture and has read nearly all that has been written about it, as 
well as translations of Sanskrit works. She was our Gargi 
Vacaknavi. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and 
especially the Germans, deserved. Ever since the discovery of 
Sanskrit, the Europeans have devoted themselves with their 
usual energy to the study of the language and its literature, and 
to the solution of the various problems suggested by it. They 
have successfully treated the affinity of the Sanskrit with the 
ancient languages of Europe, classified the languages of the civi¬ 
lized world on a scientific principle, and the rRces that speak 
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them, shown that the Aryans of India, composed of the three 
castes. Brahman, Ksatriya and Vaisya, belong to the same race 
as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, pene¬ 
trated into the secret of the formation of human speech and the 
growth of myths, and constituted the science of language and 
comparative mythology. They have collected manuscripts from 
all parts of India, and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam j 
and the Government of India has been assisting their efforts by 
instituting an archaological survey and search for Manuscripts. 
They have examined the Vedas carefully, and traced out a great 
many facts concerning the original history and condition of the 
Indian Aryans, and compiled dictionaries, concordances, and 
grammars. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, some of the Purapas, 
and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, have 
been subjected to a similar examination. Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought 
to our notice ; and its sacred texts, Manuscripts of which are 
nowhere now found in India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the 
nations of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great 
achievements I have briefly indicated above are due to their 
patient industry and critical acumen. We have had one great 
French scholar, and there are now two or three. Englishmen 
first of all discovered Sanskrit, as was of course to be expected 
from the fact of India’s having fallen into their hands, and we 
have had first-class English scholars, such as Colebrooke and 
Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological studies have 
not found a congenial soil in the British isles. While there arc 
at present twenty-five German scholars at least who have been 
working in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among 
Englishmen. England employs Germans in connection with her 
philological work. The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is 
R German, and the Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and tlje 
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Librarian of the India office are Germans. There is a German 
in charge of Manuscripts in the British Museum and the Assistant 
Librarian at the Bodleian is a Hungarian. The Germans are the 
Brahmans ot Europe, the French the Ksatriyas, and the English 
ihe Vaisyas ; though, as was the case in India, the Brahmans of 
Europe have now taken to a military occupation. The great ex¬ 
cellence of German scholarship consists in the spirit of criti¬ 
cism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts that 
come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace 
the gradual development of thought and language and to deter¬ 
mine the chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also 
a dark side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the 
cause or to anybody. The proper and fruitful exercise of the 
critical and comparative, or what might be called the historical 
spirit, depends upon innate ability and a naturally sound judg¬ 
ment. These are not to be found everywhere, and often we 
meet with instances in which very comprehensive conclusions 
are based upon the most slender evidence. Though it is true 
that a native does not easily look at the language, thought, and 
institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, while 
the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. 
He has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a 
critical examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars 
there is besides always a very strong disinclination to admit the 
high antiquity of any book, thought, or institution, and a ten¬ 
dency to trace Greek influence everywhere in our literature ; 
while not seldom the major premise in the reasoning is that the 
Indians cannot have any good in them, since several times in 
the course of their history, they allowed themselves to be 
conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that the 
Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the 
truth. Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shalf<» 
oif such tendencies and prejudices; and among these I may 
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mention^ since I do not wish to make invidious comparisons be¬ 
tween living scholars. Dr. Muir of Edinburgh and Prof. Gold- 
stflcker. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the 
critical faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit 
literature which are not understood in Germany and Europe. I 
had a conversation with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day 
after T reached Vienna. I said it appeared to me that works in 
the narrative or Puranic style and the dramatic plays were alone 
properly understood in Europe, while those written in the style 
of discourse or works on philosophy and exegesis were not. 
He replied that even several of the dramatic plays and works on 
Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly made 
when a scholar endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the Sastras, as we call 
them ; and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic ex¬ 
pressions in other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads 
such a work or interprets such expressions and passages with the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary ; but a clear understanding of 
tiiem requires an amount of previous knowledge which cannot 
be derived from either. As to positive command over Sanskrit, 

I had an illustration in the shape of a card which was given to 
me by a Professor at the Congress on which two verses in the 
easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anustubh, composed by him, are 
printed. In three of the four lines the metre is violated, and 
there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the study of 
Greek was not successfully carried on in Western Europe before 
the tall of Constantinople drove many learned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that 
Sanskrit literature should be properly understood in Europe 
without instruction from the old Pandits of India. This defect 
was first of all clearly perceived by those German scholars who 
spent a good many years in India ; and now it has been acknow¬ 
ledged by others also, though there are still some whose reliance 
on a grammar and a dictionary continues unbounded, And ;h? 
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Germans have already begun to remedy the defect. Dr. Garbe 
was sent more than a year ago to this country at the expense ol 
the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. He lived 
at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some 
the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr. Kielhorn has undertaken to publish an edition of the Kasika, 
an old commentary on Paninfs Sutras, containing copious notes 
and explanations of a nature to enable the European scholar to 
understand the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. 
And on the last day ot my stay at Vienna, Dr. Biihler told me 
that he had on that day called on the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion to represent to him the necessity of having an Assistant Pro- 
tessorship of Sanskrit in connection with the University ol 
Vienna. This he means for Dr. Hultzsch ; but his ultimate idea 
is that large Universities, such as those of Berlin and Vienna, 
should have an Assistant Professorship to be held by a Sanskrit 
Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and on Dr. Hultzsch 
being raised to the Professorship or provided for elsewhere, he 
will have an Indian in his place. This I believe is a good idea, 
in the interests of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship ; 
but the principle involved in it, viz., a close intercourse between 
the scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in 
other ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Dr. Biihler; 
for though he is not now in his bodily form present in India, he 
carries on an active correspondence with many persons here, 
and has recently issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental 
journal which will contain several articles in English intended to 
be read by us here. I have no doubt that such a close inter¬ 
course will be productive of benefit to us here. New ideas and 
views about matters in Sanskrit literary history arc constantly 
started in Germany, and these will stimulate thought and inquiry 
among us, and we shall be able to make use of our knowledge 
cither to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of 
us devoted ourselves to learning and research. Every year our 
University turns out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few 
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have hitherto made scholarship the occupation or pleasure of there 
lives. But physical wants claim attention first, and unless some¬ 
body in his liberality makes provision for them, there is little hope 
that we shall have many scholars among us. The necessity of 
endowing Professorships for the advancement of learning and 
science among us was recently urged with characteristic ability 
on the attention of his audience by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and our President; and I gave expression in my 
humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and in 
my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no 
hope of Government being able to do anything in the matter 
in the present state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves 
there is little public spirit among us, and the liberality of 
Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows in other channels, and no one 
has the power of diverting it into this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked 
in me and to which I gave expression in my verses was that of 
admiration for the respect for human nature and brotherly sym¬ 
pathy for mankind which, I thought, were evinced by the 
interest which so many people took in the condition, the thought, 
and languages of the people of Asia, Africa and Polynesia, so 
inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. 1 also 
thought that international congresses such as this were calcu¬ 
lated to promote good feeling ‘between the different nations of 
Europe, so as to render war impossible in the course of time. 
And from what I saw during my hasty visit it appeared to me 
that Europe was approaching towards a realization of this ideal. 
There is hardly so much difference as regards external appearance 
and manners between the different nations of Europe as there is 
between the different races of India, though their languages arc 
more widely different than those of Northern India. Their dress, 
their modes of eating, their social manners, and their institutions 
are a good deal more alike than ours. Any invention or dis¬ 
covery made in one country finds its way easily into another. 
The railway trains of one, country run in continuation of those 
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of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are such 
as one might expect only in a country under one and the same 
Government. Travellers are always going from one country to 
another, and everywhere there are hotels where their comfort 
and convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an ex¬ 
ternal observer, Europe appears in times of peace to be one 
country. And I saw a pantomimic show in one^of the theatres 
in Vienna which intensified my general impression. At first 
girls in European costume appeared dancing on the stage. Then 
was shown the digging of the Suez Canal and the plying of 
steam-boats in it. This was followed by a representation of the 
cutting of the Mount Cenis tunnel; and afterwards appeared men 
and women in the costumes of all countries, with some in our 
Indian costume, and a number of negro boys. And they all 
danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This idea 
of a universal brotherhood was, I thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than rail¬ 
ways and electric telegraphs. And it was in such a mood of 
tnought that 1 opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, 
” Supreme over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which 
prompts the constant endeavours of these men to study the 
languages, the sciences, and arts of Eastern races so utterly 
different from themselves; ” and ended it by saying, “ May Con¬ 
gresses such as this conduce to knit different countries together in 
friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the prosperity of 
mankind. ” 

1 was however not free from di^urbing thoughts. Though 
all this Oriental learning had probably its origin in a reject for 
hiMoao nature, still a mere love of repu^tion and a de^ to 
coaform with the fashion of the day are the motive causes m 
most individual cases. Though the whole external look of 
Europe makes for peace, still ever since the idea expressed in 
the lines 

41 {G. Bhandaefcat's W«riM, Vol I. J 
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Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the fcattlo-flags were fur led 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,* 

was distinctly formulated, there have been many wars in Europe, 
and many more times have the Europeans fought Asiatics and 
Africans and crushed them. And I remember that the advance¬ 
ment of oriental learning was looked forward to in some quarters 
as one of the happy results of one of these latter wars ; so that, 
love of oriental learning is not necessarily associated with good¬ 
will for the oriental races. A German Sanskrit Professor once 
said to me that he liked social equality being given to the 
natives of India, but not political equality, and that he considered 
the Ilbert Bill to be mischievous. I told him that in Ceylon and 
the presidency towns the native magistrates did actually exercise 
the power of trying European offenders. He did not know that, 
he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and, bringing 
his oriental learning to his aid, observed, “ Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power ; 
but the case is different in India. ” I listened quietly, thanking 
my country’s stars that she had not fallen into the hands of 
Germans. And two of the most civilized nations in Europe have 
lor the last fifteen years been making preparations with their 
usual energy for a grand human sacrifice, in which the blood ot 
about eight million human victims is to be poured on the altar 
of the goddess of nationality. Even the Oriental professors of 
those two nations are full of warlike sentiments ; and there is a 
firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. So that, 
the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of European 
history, has been entirely driven out of the field of action by 
the spirit of nationality. The very physical energy of the 
European races and the importance attached to mere material 
greatness are unfavourable to the further growth of that spirit. 
And in this matter at least the prophecy of the old Locksley 
Hall has not been fulfilled, and there is ground for the despon - 
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dency expressed in the new. After the Congress was over I 
stayed for a week more in Vienna, and saw the museums, the 
picture galleries, and other sights. I left the place on Sunday, 
the loth of October, for Venice, where I spent three days. 

I have already taken up so much of your time, that I have 
little left for conveying to you some of my general impressions. 
I will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the 
European races and the orderly shape that they give to every¬ 
thing made a deep impression on my mind. On my way from 
Brindisi to Calais, I observed on the sides of the railway in Italy 
vines and trees planted in straight lines at equal distances, and 
in Southern France, happy-looking villages with nice roads laid 
out, and grass so well trimmed as to give the fields and even the 
slopes of hills a smooth appearance. Everywhere the hand of 
man was to be seen. In London I was impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. 
In private dwellings and in shops all things are nicely arranged. 
The shops are generally in substantial buildings, and the shop¬ 
keeper is always seen standing or sitting on a high stool, ready 
to attend to his customers. The affairs of every large establish¬ 
ment where a number of men are employed are conducted with 
the regularity of a machine. Wherever I went I could not avoid 
making comparisons between what I saw and what exists in 
India. I felt that with our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our things lying about in a disorderly condition 
in our houses and our shops, and our shops constructed of 
wooden planks and our shopkeepers often dozing in their seats, 
we are considerably inferior in point of energy to the European 
races, and especially to the English. When I saw the exhibition 
at Birmingham and observed how some improvement or other 
is always made in machines, implements, and arts, and how 
new arts and industries spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, “ Your intellects are always 
awake, ours are dormant. ” Indian implements and arts are 
now in that condition in which they were in the time of Manu. 
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The English people possess a vast power of organization. Those 
of them who hold the same view on any matter easily combine 
together to advance that view, and thus form clubs and associa¬ 
tions. I was struck when I heard that the National Liberal Club 
in London had 5, 000 members. In India hardly so many as 
five persons can be found to lay aside their jealousies and com¬ 
bine for the advancement of a cause. In every one of the towns 
I visited, there are one or more museums, and in most of them 
picture galleries. Both the Government and the people take 
pride in them and in other institutions of the kind, and are ready 
with their contributions of money for their improvement. We 
have no museum anywhere in India worthy of the name, and 
picture galleries are never dreamt of. I saw a splendid free 
library at Birmingham maintained by the Municipality, and in 
the Guildhall in London, and was told that all the municipalities 
in England had such free libraries. We never heard of anything 
of the kind in India. Even such a rich municipality as that of 
Bombay, with its surplus of five lacs, does not maintain an 
institution of the kind, and it is a matter of no little wonder that 
the idea should not have been put into the heads of the members 
of our Corporation by any European gentlemen or a native who 
has been to England. The means of communication throughout 
Europe are, as I have already stated, perfect, though the Customs 
Officers on the frontiers of a conntry give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of 
travellers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu 
like myself, who cannot speak French or German, could go from 
London to Vienna, and thence to Venice, alone, without the 
least difficulty. All that I saw in Europe deepened the impres¬ 
sion that, as we are, we are an inferior race in point of energy. 
We are far behind Europe, and especially England, in all those 
matters that I have just noticed, and ours is what Principal 
Wordsworth calls a feeble civilization; though I believe the 
vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and the war 
between the French and the Germans which must come smne 
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day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
funher progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, Mid 
its ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. 
And in this respect we should by no means be very anxious to 
realize it among ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot, on 
the soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house oflScers, 
policemen and others, exercising their authority, the thought 
entered my mind, “ But a few years ago this country was cut up 
into a number of little states, most of them despotically govern¬ 
ed, and now these people have become one nation and got re¬ 
presentative institutions”; and I cast a wistful eye at their newly- 
acquired independence. While in London I once went to see 
the Tower with my friend Dr. Rhys Davids, and when I was 
shown the place where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and 
Lady Jane Grey were executed, and also the dungeon into which 
those persons who were obnoxious to the reigning prince or his 
courrier were cast quietly and in a manner unknown to any¬ 
body, I observed to my friend, “ You are a wonderful people ; 
three centuries ago you were governed by raonarchs nearly as 
absolute and despotic as any that reigned in India, and you have 
now gradually worked out your freedom without shedding much 
blood ; while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries. ” Notions such as these 
were present in my mind during the time I was in Europe; but 
after a while I asked myself, what it was that I wished ? Should 
I like that the English had never conquered the country ? I at 
once said, “ No. ” For, as I had already observed to my fiiend 
we really were not free under the old native monarchs. Under 
them there was no poisibility of our having any idea of that 
European civilization which I so much admire, there was hardly 
much security of life and property, and there was little possibility 
a man travelling from one province to another without being 
looted. And we should in that case have had no post-oflke or 
roAds or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses; and 
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above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our 
own defects, and given birth to new aspirations. And how was 
it possible that they should not subjugate the country when it 
was in the lowest sute of political degradation, with selfishness 
reigning supreme, rival competitors for thrones or for power 
intriguing against each other and asking their aid, and the people 
at large maintaining their traditional indifference? Would I 
then wish that the English voluntarily retired from the country 
—for driving them away was out of the question—and left us to 
govern ourselves ? Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
" No. ” If they should retire, we should immediately return to 
the old state of things. For though we talk about public spirit, 
public duty, nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have 
not deeply sunk into our nature. Self-interest is as strong a 
motive with us as it ever was before. There is a lamentable want 
of serious thought amongst us. Childishness is rampant every¬ 
where. We are divided into castes and communties that have 
not yet learnt to make common cause with each other. We still 
want that energy and those orderly modes of action, and that 
power of organization, which are necessary in order that we 
may progress in civilization ; and we shall only lose the ground 
which we have gained under the British, and shall be unable to 
form a strong Government; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. I believe 
it to be an act of Divine Providence that the English alone of all 
the candidates who appeared about the same time for the 
empire of India should have succeeded. The Marathas, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French were all weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and the empire was given to the 
English. For the Marathas possessed the usual vices of Indian 
rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced their religion 
on the people, the Dutch have made the natives of the countries 
they conquered hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the 
French are volatile and have no settled principles. Of the other 
(tuitions of Eqrope, the Geroians and Aiistrians do Qot them- 
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selves enjoy that freedom that we do under the British, and 
Russia is the most despotic of all European States, and is perhaps 
as barbarous as ourselves without our mildness. But England 
is a nation that has worked out its freedom. She gave liberty to 
the Negro slaves at a vast sacrifice of money ; and it is the only 
country in Europe where the sentiment of humanity has made 
progress. It is impossible that such a country should treat us 
as slaves ; or, like the Dutch, reduce us to the condition of mere 
artisans and labourers. Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and I was content that the English should rule over us, notwith¬ 
standing that there are very few Sanskrit scholars among them. 
In this frame of mind I got on board the steamer “Siam.” The 
next morning, a fellow-passenger of the name of Colonel Noble, 
Commissioner of Sahet Mahet in Oudb, came and sat near me. 
He asked me a variety of questions, one of which was, “How 
will you manage about caste after your return to your country.” 
I said •• “When I go back I shall live with my family as a Hindu 
that I am, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, and will 
not invite caste opposition. If, notwithstanding, I find myself in 
difficulties, these must be put up with ; for it is of the highest 
importance that we should visit Europe, if we would march on, 
side by side with our rulers, towards a higher goal.” “That 
word ‘rulers’,” says Col. Noble, “that you have used, 1 do not 
like. For, it is the feeling of a great many Englishmen, that we 
are but your brothers to direct and guide you towards a brighter 
future.” I was highly delighted, and thought that if all the 
statesmen and officers in whose hands the destinies of India were 
placed were actuated in all that they did by such a feeling as 
this, we should be the happiest people on earth ; we should 
forget that we were governed by foreigners, and look upon the 
British Government as our own national government. There 
were a good many other passengers on board who were very 
courteous and kind to me, and with whom I had pleasant con¬ 
versations. Among them were Mr. Sheppard, Revenue Com¬ 
missioner, Northern Division, and a good many other civilians 
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Meuf^x^ i» Bombay^ Madras^ and the North Western Pfovtnoes. 
The charge of hauteur, usually brought against 
I found to be false on board the steamer.. The Siam dragged its 
dow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves in the 
laubour of Bombay. In the bustle and commotion which 
followed in consequence of everybody’s desire to go on shore at 
OMe, I made my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, 
and' took his leave with the words, “ Your sentiments with 
regafd to my people are, no less than your name. Noble,” and 
taamt away. 
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THE 

CRITICAL, COMPARATIVE, AND HISTORICAL METHOD 

OF 

INQUIRY, 

As APPLIED TO Sanskrit Scholarship and Philology and 
Indian Archeology, 

[ Being a lecture read at the Public Meeting held under the auspioee 
of the Free Churoh College Literary Society of Bombay on the 
3ist of March, 1888, originally published by the Author 
at Bombay, 1888 ]. 

A critical inquirer is one who does not accept an account 
of an occurrence just as it is presented to him, whether orally or 
in writing. He subjects it to certain tests calculated to prove its 
truth or otherwise. He takes care, for instance, to ascertain 
whether the person giving the account was an eye-witness to the 
occurrence, and if so, whether he was an unprejudiced and at the 
same time an intelligent observer. If his information is based 
on other sources, the critic endeavours to ascertain the credibi¬ 
lity or otherwise of those sources. When it is a thing or a veri¬ 
fied occurrence that he has to deal with, he does not satisfy him¬ 
self with that view of its nature and relations that appears 
plausible at first sight. He seeks for extraneous assistance to 
enable himself to arrive at a correct view. One of the most 
efficacious means employed by him is comparison of like things 
or occurrences. This comparison enables him to separate the 
accidents of the thing or occurrence from its essential nature, 
and sometimes to arrive at a law which includes the thing or 
occurrence as a particular case and explains it. Though com¬ 
parison may thus be considered one of the means of a critical 
examination, still its own proper results are so important that it 
deserves to be considered an independent method of inquiry. 
The history of a thing, i.e, a comparison of the various forms it 
presents at different well-ascertained periods, is also of the 
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greatest use for the detemtrfnation of its real nature. Often, 
when no written history is available, the inquirer determines the 
historical or chronological relations between the several forms 
of a thing by referring them to an obvious standard, and 
arrives at some important conclusions based on such rela¬ 
tions. Thus for instance, the Greek hmei ‘ we are ’ is more 
ancient than the Sanskrit smas, for it retains the original a of the 
root as in the form of e which Sanskrit has lost; and the 
Sanskrit santi ‘ they are,’ more ancient than the Greek ‘ enti ’ 
which has lost the whole root as. From an observation of many 
such forms the conclusion to be drawn is that Greek is not 
derived from Sanskrit, nor Sanskrit from Greek, but both from 
an older form of speech. The comparative and historical 
methods correspond to the inductive method used in the physical 
and experimental sciences. In those branches of knowledge in 
which you cannot from the nature of the case make experi¬ 
ments, you have recourse to comparison and historical observa¬ 
tion. The inductive method began to be used in Europe about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and since that time very great 
progress has been made in the discovery of the laws of the 
physical world. The critical, comparative, and historical 
methods began to be well understood and employed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, and within a hundred years since 
that time, an equally amazing progress has been made in other 
departments of knowledge ; and geology, paleontology, compara¬ 
tive philology or the science of language, comparative mythology, 
evolution and the origin of species, scientific history, comparative 
jurisprudence, archeology, sound scholarship, and even compara¬ 
tive religion are the grand results. Before the employment of the 
inductive and experimental method such theories as that nature 
abhors a vacuum passed current; and before the application of 
the comparative and historical method the beliefs that the world 
was created in six days and that the Hebrew was the primitive 
language of which all the rest were offshoots were equally pre¬ 
valent. But just as an experiment with a tube longer than thirty- 
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three feet, in the case of water, was enough to explode that 
theory, so did the observation and comparison oi the different 
strata of which the earth is composed and the discovery of 
Sanskrit and its comparison with Greek, Latin, and other 
languages dispel those beliefs. And this critical and comparative 
method is necessary not only for increasing our knowledge of 
the world and of historical man, but also for arriving at correct 
views of things in ordinary practical life. I must use criticism 
and comparison if I wish to have a true knowledge of the 
character of any man, public or private, or to understand any 
individual action of his correctly. Criticism and comparison are 
necessary for the politician, the legislator, the lawyer, the 
merchant, and, last but not least, the newspaper writer if he is 
to rise above the level of scurrilous journalism. 

Criticism and comparison are of use not only in enabling us 
to arrive at a knowledge of what is true, but also of what is good 
and rational. A man born in a certain country with certain 
social and religious customs and institutions, and in a certain 
range of ideas, thinks those customs, institutions, and that range 
of ideas to be perfectly good and rational, and sees nothing 
objectionable in them, unless he is a man of genius. When, 
however, he comes to know of other customs, other institutions, 
and other ideas, and compares them with those to which he has 
become accustomed, he is able to find out any evil that there 
may be in the latter, and to see what is better and more rational. 
The comparison of the jurisprudence of difterent countries is 
calculated to afford valuable hints to the legislator for the im¬ 
provement of the laws of his own country. Similarly, the critical 
observation and comparison of the social institutions of other 
countries and even of other religions will afford guidance to the 
social and religious reformer. Critical comparison is also of use 
in giving us juster notions of the beautiful. These general 
observations, applicable as they are to all the branches of know¬ 
ledge I have indiated, I will expand and illustrate by taking 
iustRnces from those subjects to which I h^ve deyoted 
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attention, Sanskrit scholarship and philology, and Indian 
archeology. 

Before admitting the narrative;contained in an ancient work 
to be historical, one ought to ask oneself whether the object of 
the author was to please and instruct the reader and excite the 
feeling of wonder, or to record events as they occurred. If the 
former, the narrative cannot be accepted as historical, but legen¬ 
dary. Our obvious and almost axiomatic notions of ordinary 
probability should also be brought to bear on the question. If a 
king, for instance, in such a narrative is represented to have 
reigned a thousand, or even two or three hundred years, one 
ought to understand that the author wants to excite the feeling 
of wonder and admiration in his reader, and was in all likelihood 
under the influence of that feeling! himself. If we apply these 
tests to our existing Sanskrit literature, we must declare the 
Ram^yana, the Mahabharata, and the Purapas to be not historical 
works. Of course, it is possible that they may have a historical 
basis, and some of the persons mentioned in them may have 
really existed; but we cannot assert that they did exist, without 
corroborative evidence such as is to be derived from contempo¬ 
rary inscriptions and the historical writings of foreigners. Now, 
if the object of the authoi be the latter, and the narrative answers 
to our tests of ordinary probability, the work must be accepted 
as historical. But we have very few such works in Sanskrit 
literature now extant. Probably, there were many more, but 
they are lost to us. The Viktam^hkacarita, the Harsacarita, the 
Gaudavadha, and the Rajataraftgirii are works of this nature. I will 
also include deeds of grants inscribed on metallic plates, stone- 
inscriptions, and coins among the historical documents now 
available to us. It appears to have been the custom in ancient 
times, as it is even now, to preserve genealogies of royal families. 
We find some given in the Puripas. These have a historical 
value as they are confirmed by inscriptions. But as the readings 
have in the course of time become corrupt, and the genealogies 
pf different royal families seem to h^ve been confused to^ther^ 
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they are not to be relied on implicitly, without check and com¬ 
parison. Now as to the contemporary caritras or the deeds of 
kings spoken of above, it ought to be remembered that the 
writers, being dependents or servants of the princes whose 
account is given therein, cannot be expected to be impartial 
historians of their patrons and masters; and must be regarded as 
open to the temptation of bestowing extravagant praise on them 
and their ancestors. Accordingly, the virtues that they ascribe 
to the princes in the most general terms cannot safely be accepted 
as historically true ; but the specific statements such as those of 
their being at war with certain other princes or of their having 
constructed certain public works must be ; and if corroborative 
evidence becomes available, we find them confirmed. Thus, all 
the copperplate grants of the successors of Pulakesi II of the 
Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in the 
year 6io a. c., speak of his having defeated or remained unsub¬ 
dued by Harsavardhana, the sovereign lord of the whole of 
Uttarlpatha or Northern India, and obtained in consequence the 
title of Parame^vara or sovereign lord. This is confirmed by 
what the Chinese pilgrim Hwhan Thsang, who travelled in India 
from 629 A. c. to 643 A. c., tells us about the prince. Siladitya, 
as Har?avardhana is also named by him, invited the ablest 
generals, and sending a large army under them, and on one 
occasion taking the command himself, fought with the people of 
Maharastra who were at that time ruled over by Pulakesi, but he 
was not able to conquer them. Now, the point to be considered 
with reference to such a book as the Rajataraftgini is that though 
the author is to be considered a contemporary historian so far as 
the period in which he lived is concerned, what were his authori¬ 
ties for the history of previous times ? He does mention previous 
writers and speak of having consulted eight historical works. But 
he begins his history with Gonarda I, who was the contemporary 
of Yudhisfhira, and gives three names after him. The next 33 
princes are, he says, unknown by name ; and then mentions 13 
more. This is the period for which, he says, he did not find 
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full authorities, and mentions the books from which he got the 
17 names given by him. The next period begins in 1184 b. c., 
when a prince of the name of Gonarda III ascended the throne. 
The history is then carried on by Kalha^a without a break up to 
his own times. One of the princes, however, is represented by 
him to have reigned for 300 years; and the average duration of 
the reigns of the princes in the different groups is sometimes 48 
years, sometimes 38. When it is remembered that this varies 
from 18 to 22 only, the chronology of Kalhana in the older por¬ 
tion of his history must be considered as not reliable. Though it 
appears very probable that he himself did not put on paper any¬ 
thing for which he found no authority, the works he consulted 
cannot be considered to be quite reliable themselves. And 
looking generally to the manner in which the text of old 
works gets corrupt in the course of time, this is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible. Still, since Kalhana mentions his having used inscriptions, 
and edicts or proclamations of kings, and states with what public 
works in Kasmir the names of some of the princes are connected 
and makes specific statements about them of another nature, the 
narrative portion of his history should, I think, be considered 
generally reliable, and also the chronology of the period nearer 
to his own time. But the older chronology and even to a 
smaller extent the latter require rectification, as we have seen 
from the internal evidence ; and there is ample external evidence 
also. For Kalhaua mentions three Turuska or Scythian kings 
who reigned before his historical period, t. e. before 1184 B. c. 
and whose names he gives as Huska, Juska, and Kaniska. There 
are coins of all these kings, and inscriptions also, from which it 
appears that the last was the founder of the dynasty. Kalhana 
mentions Buddhism as flourishing in Kasmir during the reigns 
of these monarchs, and represents them to have constructed 
monasteries in a country in the vicinity which appears to me 
to be Afghanistan. Now here. Buddhistic records and traditions, 
which represent Kaniska as a great patron of the religion, con¬ 
firm Kalbapa’s account. But bis chronology is entirely wrong. 
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For, from the evidence of the inscriptions, coins, and Buddhistic 
traditions, Kani$ka has been placed about the end of the first 
century of the Christian era; and I have found reason to refer 
him to the middle of the second. Similarly, a comparison with 
Chinese chronology, which is believed to be very accurate, has led 
to a correction in the date of a later prince named Lalitaditya, 
who conquered Yasovarraan, the sovereign of Kanoj and the 
patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, the author of the Gauda- 
vadha, and who, according to Kalharia’s chronology, reigned 
from to 732.A. c. The Chinese account represents his 
brother who was king before him to Itave sent an embassy to 
China in 713 a. c.; while according to Kalhapa that brother died 
in 691 A. c. But even supposing that the Chinese account is 
not correct, Prof. Jacobi has recently calculated the date of an 
annular eclipse of the sun which is represented in the Gauda- 
vadha to have occurred about the time Yaiovarman’s position in 
his kingdom was shaken, apparently by a foreign invader whom 
that scholar understands to be Lalitaditya. The eclipse occurred 
on the 14th of August 733 a. c. and reached its middle at 
Kanoj at 40 minutes after 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Now, if 
the danger to Yasovarman’s position that is spoken of was really 
that caused by Lalitaditya, which appears indeed very likely, 
Lalitaditya must have been living and in the height of his glory 
in 733 A. c., while the Rajatarangini represents him to have 
died in 732 A. c. 

Here I have given you a specimen of the sort of criticism to 
which books or documents of a professedly historical character 
ought to be subjected. As to the other class of works—the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and all poems, plays, and religious 
books such as the Vedas,—though the narrative therein contained 
is not historical, still they are of great historical value in so far 
as they place before us the thoughts and feelings, the aims and 
aspirations, and the manners and customs of the people at or, 
possibly in some cases, before the time when they were written, 
and thus present to us a piaure of the life and civilization of the 
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period. If, for instance, woven or sewn garments, ships, chariots, 
And weapons of vrar such as a sword and an axe, are incidentally 
menticwed in the ^gveda, it must be inferred that these were 
at the time when the hymns, in which they are mentioned, 
were composed, and the arts of manufacturing them were known 
and practised. If the Atharvaveda tells us that “wken a woman 
Jus had one husband before, and gets another, they shall not be 
separated if they offer the ajapahcaudana offering,” we ipay 
safely infer that the practice of widow-marriages existed in those 
days. We may arrive at the same conclusion, and also infer the 
existence of polygamy in some cases at. least and the absence of 
polyandry from the words of the Aitareya Brahmapa that “ one 
{ man ] may have many wives; but one [ woman ] cannot have 
many husbands simultaneously.” When we find that the Mantels 
or formulas contained in the Rgveda which the bridegroom 
addresses to the bride on the occasion of marriage contain allu¬ 
sions to the indissoluble character of the union into which they 
have entered and to their bringing up a family of childrenj it 
must be supposed that when these Mantras or formulas were 
composed, the two parties to the marriage were not children but 
capable of understanding and appreciating the sense of what one 
says to the other. When in the Rimayapa and Mahtbharata 
K?atriya girls are represented as calling a meeting of their possible 
lovers and choosing that one from among them that they liked, 
the custom must be considered as existing at or before the time 
when .they were written. In Bana’s Kadambari the Queen 
Vilasavati is spoken of as going to the temple of Mahlkala and 
hearing the Mahabharata read. This shows that our present 
custom of reading that work and others of the kind in t^p^ 
for the edification of visitors existed in the middle of .^e 
seventh century after Christ, when Bapa wrote; and bis 
mentioning the Bhagavadgita as a^ part of tlie Maha- 
.bharata show? tlut the work is older than the seventh 
censury and formed an episode of the epic then as it 
does now. Froifi the fact that Rama, the hero of that very 

47 r O. Works, 1.1 
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popular epic the Rainayana, is represented as a rigid adherent of 
truth, regardless of the worldly sacrifices that such a course 
entails, as unswerving in his attachment and fidelity to his 
one wife, and as possessed of such equanimity and firmness of 
character that “ when he was invited to his father*s palace to be 
installed as Crown Prince, but was instead sent to live in a 
forest, divested of all worldly greatness and enjoyments, there 
was not the slightest change observable in his countenance,” 
the conclusion is legitimate that the higher Hindu mind loved 
and admired these virtues. A wife’s faithful devotion to her 
husband and her following him cheerfully through dire vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, with her love and respect for him unabated, 
were equally objects of admiration with Hindus, as is shown by 
the characters of Sita, Oamayanti and Tara. 

Perhaps the distinction between the ways in which the two 
classes of works are used for historical puroses, will be best illus¬ 
trated by a specimen of the mistakes which writers in the verna¬ 
cular papers make on the point. One such writer, waxing warm 
in the course of a dissertation against the Poona High School for 
Girls said, " What, had we not learned women in ancient times 
such as Gargi, Sita, and Tara ? But did they attend a High 
School ? What then is the necessity of a High School in these 
days ? ” And on another occasion in that same paper, another 
or the same writer in giving advice to the women of these days 
said something to this effect, “You are ambitious of rivalling 
Gargi, Sita, and Tara ; but you should attend to your domestic 
duties first.” I do not remember the exact words now, but this 
is certain that the writer made no distinction between Gargi, 
and Sita or Tara as historical personages. Sita and Tara occur 
in poetical or legendary works; and though they may have 
existed, we have no grounds for believing that they did. They 
are not represented as possessed of learning, though they were 
educated women; but supposing they were, all that it would 
prove is that in those times it was possible for women to become 
learned, and that some did become so. But the existence of Gargi 
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as a historical personage,[as a woman of learning9 and as a Vedic 
teacher, is not a matter of reasonable doubt. For a ^vedin 
Brahman has, as a portion of his daily religious exercises, to 
recite portions of the Vedas and other sacred treatises, and pour 
water in the name of and, technically, for the satisfaction of 
three classes of beings, vtT^. deities, Rsis, and Acaryas. This is 
prescribed in the Grhya Sutra of Asvalayana, and the names are 
given there. The Rsis mentioned are the composers of the 
Rgveda hymns, — Grtsamada, ^Visvamitra, Vasistha &c.; and 
since these hymns exist, their authors also must have existed. 
The Acaryas are the Vedic teachers, or writers as we should call 
them in these days, and in the list there are the names of authors 
of works called Brahmanas and Sutras, some of which have come 
down to our times. Thus, Sakalya whose name occurs in the 
list was the author of the existing Pada text of the Rgveda; 
Pingale wrote a treatise on the sacrificial rites which is mention¬ 
ed by the grammarians ; Asvalayana did the same and his work 
is now extant; Aitareya and Sariikhyayana were the authors of 
Brahmanas which are extent; Saunaka wrote the Rgveda Prati- 
sakhya; and Baskala and Sakala were the names of teachers of 
two different recensions of the Rgveda. All these being histo¬ 
rical personages, the three women, Gargi Vacaknavi, Sulabha 
Maitreyi, and Vadava Pratitheyi, whose names occur in that 
same list of Acaryas or teachers, must be so likewise, though 
their works have not come down to us. 

Since then it is from our ancient literature that we have to 
find out the history of our people, it becomes a thing of the 
greatest importance to determine the form in which the works 
we are concerned with, were written by their authors. The 
readings of passages are not the same in different manusaipts of 
the same work. A variety of this nature we find to a pretty 
large extent even in ordinary works such as the poems and 
dramatic ‘plays. Sometimes, numbers of the whole stanzas are 
to be found in certain manuscripts and not in others, as in the 
fase pf. Kalidasa’s $aknntala, But in the Ramayapa and the 
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Mahabhsrata, the two most important works of the non>Vttdic 
period, the differences are bewildering. No two manuscripts 
from different parts of the country agree. Often there jure, in 
some, whole chapters which are omitted in others. Sometimes 
new stories or legends are found. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the critical scholar to collect Manuscripts from different parts of 
the country and collate them, with a view to arrive at a correct 
text. In the performance of this task, which often is very labo¬ 
rious, he ought to be guided by definite principles. He should, 
in choosing or rejecting a certain reading or a certain passage, 
see whether it gives good sense, whether it agrees with the con¬ 
text, whether it is in keeping with the author’s general way of 
thinking, whether it is found in the oldest manuscripts, whether 
the idea or mode of expression was current in the author’s time, 
whether it involves redundance or tautology, and so on. In 
some parts of India such as Bengal, people have been in the habit 
of taking very great liberties with the text of their author; and 
in Southern India they have been as a general rule very con¬ 
servative. This fact I would take into account in determining 
the correct text of a work. When, however, the differences are 
very great, the best way is to treat the texts found in different 
provinces as independent editions or recensions. And this is 
what the old Indian Vedic scholars did. In the Vedic texts also 
different readings sprang up in the course of time; and one 
active cause of this was the fact that they were handed down 
orally. But when scholars like ^kalya, ^aunaka, Katyiyana, 
and others arose and gave a definite form to the Vedic literature, 
they took into account these differences and established separate 
recensions or editions of the texts, known to us now by the 
name of SakhSs, which represent the forms of the text uught in 
different schools, such as those of Sskala, Bslfkala, the Taittiriyas, 
the Maitiayaniyas, the Kanvas, the Madhyandinas &c. It is the 
business of a scholar of the present day to compare these several 
texts, as well as the several recensions of later works, determine 
the circumstances under which they arose and their mutual rda- 
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ticms, literary as well as chronological, aitd find oiot which of 
them have a greater claim to be considered genuine and original. 

Now as to the mode of interpretation^of the texts so settled. 
The first rule is that a word as occurring in a book must be inter¬ 
preted in the sense which usage has given to it. Etymdogy 
may serve as a guide; but it ought never to be set above uss^. 
Consequently, no word should be understood in an etymological 
sense only. Oftentimes it is difficult to find the correct ety- 
mology, and a man has recourse to one that is}fanciful. An 
interpretation of a book based on such fanciful etymologies must 
be incorrect. Then again, the literature of a country is divisible 
into periods, and the usage of one period differs from that of 
another. A word, therefore, occurring in a certain book, should 
be understood in the sense which it has in the usage of the 
period in which the book was written. A better way still is to 
interpret it in the sense in which the author himself uses it in 
other parts of his work. Our oldest literary period is that of the 
Vedas, and this again is clearly divisible into the period of the 
hymns and the period of the Brshmapas.The language of the 
hymns is archaic and very different from the later Sanskrit j that 
of the Brahmarias is much nearer to the classical Sanskrit. The 
hymns contain a great many words which do not occur in later 
Sanskrit, and there are also a good many which have a different 
sense there from that which they have in the latter. Under these 
circumsunces, the only proper Way to understand the hymns is 
to bring together and compare the passages in which.^the same 
word occurs, uking etymology as a guide only where necessary. 
In the same manner, the ideas and modes of thinking'^^which 
from our acquainunce with the period we have seen to be pre¬ 
valent should be referred to for help in _ interpreting a passage. 
If, instead of resorting to these methods, we take an isolated 
pass^e and interpret it according to modem usage, modem ideas, 
and fanciful or even trac etymology,'we may make it mean any¬ 
thing ; and we shall th^s %d in the Ve 4 as not only pure thdsm. 
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but even railways and electric telegraphs. These observations 
are:also applicable to works belonging to other periods. 

Having disposed of books and other written documents, I 
will now endeavour to estimate the value of traditions. If we 
accept traditions as we find them, we shall often be deceived. 
There is a tradition among us, for instance, that BhavabhUti and 
Kalidasa were contemporaries; but we have now found that 
BhavabhUti lived in the first quarter of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, and Kalidasa long before 634 a. c., since he is 
mentioned as a famous poet in an inscription bearing that date 
and also by Bapa who lived in the middle of the seventh century. 
Bhavabhuti, it has recently been discovered, was a pupil of Kuma- 
rilabhatta ; and Kumarilabhatta quotes from Kalidasa’s ^akuntala. 
Similarly, the authors, Dhanvantarin, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, Vararuci, and others who formed the 
tarditional nine gems, are said to have lived at the court of 
Vikramaditya the founder of the Sathvat Era, the initial date of 
which is 57 B. c. But Varahamihira, as stated by Amaraja in his 
commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadya, died in Saka 509 
or 587 A. c.; and the epoch year of his Pancasiddhantika is 427 
Saka corresponding to 505 a. c. ; and the existence of Vikarama- 
ditya in 57 b.c. has not yet been traced. Alberuni,who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part 
of the eleventh century, reports a tradition that the Gupta era 
dates from the extermination of the Gupta dynasty. But princes 
of the Gupta dynasty date their inscriptions in their era, which 
therefore, was in use before their extermination. Tradition 
makes Panini a contemporary of Katyayana, and represents him 
as having been a blockhead who by austerities pleased §iva and 
obtained a new grammar from him. Katylyana held a disputation 
with him for eighty days and, though Papini paoved a powerful 
antagonist, he was ultimately vanquished. The fact, however, as 
we know it, is that Katyayana is the writer of Vartikas or 
comments on Papini’s grammar, in which he explains, rectifies, 
and supplements Papini’s fules. It was in conse<^uence of hij 
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having thus rectified and supplemented Pacini that the story of 

his having vanquished him must have arisen,—and traditions often 

have a basis of this nature and no. better—but it is impossible that 

he should have written those comments, a good many of which 

are explanatory on the work of a contemporary. Besides, from 

a comparison of the works of the two, it appears that the Sanskrit 

langnage was in a somewhat more archaic condition in the time 

ofPinini. Hence, therefore, the tradition cannot be true; and 

there are also inherent improbabilities in it. Sometimes the 

tradition of one sect contradicts that of another. The SveUlmbara 

Jainas, for instance, claim to represent the original Jainism and 

speak of the Digambara sect as having been founded by one 

Sivahuti in 83 A. c. ; and give childish explanations of the origin 

of the two peculiar doctrines of that sect, nudity and denial 

of absolution to women. The Digambaras, on the other hand, 

represent themselves to be the original Jainas, and state that a 

sect of the name of Ardhaphilaka separated from them about 272 

B. c., and out of that arose after a long time the Svet 3 robara sect. 

Still, however, traditions are not to be entirely rejected. An 

endeavour should be made to ascertain their antiquity, as 

their credibility must be considered to be proportionate 

to it ; and if they are in themselves probable and 

stand all critical tests, they may be provisionally accepted. 

Thus, the tradition about the nine gems has been traced 

up to the year 1,005 Samvat or 948 a. d. In an inscription 

bearing that date, found at Buddha Gaya, it is stated that Vilrama- 

ditya was a renowned monarch in whose court there were nine 

learned men celebrated under the epithet of the Nava-ratnani or 

nine jewels of whom Amaradeva was one. That portion, of the 

tradition which refers to. Vikramaditya’s being a great patron of 

learning ascends still higher into antiquity. In the introduction to 

Vasavadatta, a work mentioned by Baua in his Harshacarita and 

consequently written before the middle of the seventh century, 

its author Sub^ndhu, who also is mentioned , by name as a 

previous poet in the Gaudavadha by Vakpatiraja,—who lived in 

» 
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the middle of the eighth century,—regretfully of ithe sweet 
or tssteful poesy of the time of Vikianiidttya, having, when he 
lived, dried up like die w^ers of a lake which once was lull. 
And the manna of his regret, looks like that ci one whe lived 
near to the times of Vikramiditya. But nothing has yet been found 
to coofinxi the date; and it occurs only in the JyotirvidibharaDa, 
the audbor of which pretends to be the great Kalidasa, but which 
has been satisfacnorlly proved to be but a recent forgery by all 
scholars ndio have noticed it. Since the tradition is thus 
oonfirmed, it may be accepted as correct; but the date of the nine 
jewels and of thek patron Vikramaditya should be taken to he 
that which we have got for Varahamihira on unimpeachable 
evidence. And a great king of the name of Harja Vikramaditya 
is mentioned by Kalhapa in the Rajatarahgipi as a paramount 
sovereign ruling at Ujjayini. He drove away Sakas and all 
MIecchas from the country, and was a great patron of learning. 
According to Kalhapa’s chronology which in this palce is, as I 
have already observed, very faulty, this Vikramaditya lived in the 
first half of the second century of the Christian .era. But descrip¬ 
tion of the king suits so well the patron of the nine gems, that 
we may correct the date assigned by Kalhapa in the light of that 
of Varahamihira, and suppose Har§a Vikramaditya to have reigned 
at Ujjayini in the middle of the sixth century and patronized 
Kalidasa, Amarasimha, Varahamihira, and the rest. And nothing 
that has yet been discovered goes against the contemporaneity of 
iliose three; so that the tradition, when corrected as regards the 
date of Vikramaditya, agrees with everything that is known and 
seems highly probable. It may incidentally be observed hae 
that Subandhu appears thus to have lived after Vikramaditya and 
before Bapa, that is between 550 and 650 a. Cv And this is in 
keeping with his reg^'etful mode of expression noticed above ; and 
both together lend strong support to another tradition that he 
was the son of a sister of Vararuci, one of the nine gems of 
Vikramaditya’s Court. But the chief use of a tradition is to 
confirm. Corroborate, and strengthen ocha evidence; and <k should 
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not be put in the place of such evidence. This will be illus¬ 
trated further on. 

I will now proceed to give instances of our method from 
philology and point out the errors due to superficial analogies. 
People seem to think that mere external similarity between a 
word in one language and another in another language is enough 
to enable us to decide that the two are one and the same word. 
Thus I have heard the word Dutch, ( Germ. ) Deutsch, traced to 
the Sanskrit word Daitya, which means "a demon’ or ^an enemy 
of the gods’, Taittirlya identified with Tartar, Caspian with 
Raiyapa, and Chitpdvan or Chipte with Copt or Gypt. It is 
melancholy to see such etymologies and a great many others of 
the same nature put forth without the slightest evidence, and 
against all the rules of philological comparison. Now there are 
languages which bear a close affinity to eaeh other, and there are 
others which do not. Words in a language belonging to the 
former group observe certain laws in assuming the forms which 
they possess in another belonging to the same group. Thus the 
High German in which we have the word Deut, sch being an 
adjectival termination, is related to Sanskrit. But Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds assume certain forms in German. And there 
is a law with reference to that point known by the name of 
Grimm’s law. The German d corresponds to th in the Gothic, 
with which also low German or Anglo-saxon, f. e,, the modern 
English agrees, and to t in Sanskrit. Thus German drei is English 
three, and Sanskrit -j^r; Germ, dass, Eng. that, Skr. Germ, du, 
Eng. tlmi, Skr. in ; Germ, durch, Eng. through, Skr. 

Germ, durst, Eng. thirst, Skr. t^, i. e., ^ &c. Similarly, Germ. 
t is Eng. d. and Skr. q ; as in the instances. Germ, mit, old H. G. 
mitte, Eng. mid, A. S. midde, Skr. ; Germ. tag. Eng. day, Skr. 
some such word as You will thus see that there is a law 
which determines the forms that Sanskrit words should assume 
in German, and that law ought to give to daitya some such from 
as teudh ; so that we. should not allow ourselves to be deceived by 
the mere similarity of daitya and deut. Besides, from ail th^ 

48 [ B. O. Bhandarku’s Works. Vol 1. ] 
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observation that the great founders of comparative philology 
have made, they have come to the conclusion that the affinity 
between the Sanskrit and the European languages dates from 
prehistoric times, i. e., is due to the fact that the ancestors of us 
all spoke one and the same language before they separated and 
formed distinct nationalities. This was long before the time when 
the Vedas were composed. Now the word daitya does not occur 
in the Vedas and was formed later. How could such a word be 
found in the German, not having existed in the Sanskrit itself a 
long time after the Aryan ^separation ? There are, indeed, instances 
in historical times of independent Aryan communities having 
again been^brought into connection with each other and exchanged 
a few later words. Thus our astronomical works, and especially 
those of Varahamihira, contain several Greek terms, as will be 
hereafter noticed. If we suppose the word daitya to have been 
communicated to the Germans by us in historic times, is there 
any record anywhere of our having gone into the forests of 
Germany and established a kingdom there, as we have of the 
Bactrian Greeks having established one in the Pan jab ? And are 
there more such instances ? None has been pointed out. The 
other etymologies must also bo similarly condemned. Are we 
to suppose that the students of the Taittiriya recension of the 
Yajurveda came from Tartary, and our Chitpavan Brahmans from 
Egypt, and that these foreigners were admitted into our exclusive 
Hindu community and assigned the highest place ? Is there a 
tittle of evidence to show that ? The Jews came to our country 
in very early times, and the Parsis later ; but have they become 
incorporated with our community, taken our Gotras, and become 
students of our Vedas ? 

There are many instances of false and unscientific Marathi 
etymologies in our books. Unless you resort to comparison and 
historic observation and discover laws which explain the particular 
case before you, your etymology must be empiric. Thus our 
ordinary root *to sit’ has been traced to Skr. TO^^to dwell 
Of course w and w constantly interchange places in our languages 
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and there is no difficulty on that point. The sense, however, of 
Willis not appropriate ; but even that is no great objection. Still, 
if we have recourse to observation and comparison, we shall find 
that this etymology is wrong. ^ has another form and 
since the tendency of languages is always to drop an element and 
not add, is an older form of the root; and that it is a form of 
that same root and not an independent root is shown by such 
contractions as ‘a she-buffalo’ for gror ‘as’ for Itht, RWT 
‘so’ for ^ &c. Again, the analogy of the cognate; languages 
also shows that is the real form of the root; for the Gujarati 
has and the Hindi though ^ is more common. Now 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati have descended from the old Prakrits; 
and ^ in the first two and tf in the last is a combination of the 
vowels 31 and 5, brought together by the dropping away of 
uninitial consonants, which forms a characteristic of the Prakrits, 
as will be seen from the following instances :— 

Skr. ‘a certain tree’, Pr. ’ M. H. P. ^ G. 

— ‘a bullock’, — ^ - hs — 

— HW ‘like that’, — Ap.^f^-— 

— ‘a she-buffalo’, — M. ^,H.P.|j^— 

— lirPrsft ‘a sister’, — M. dial. H. |h — 

So that ^ or ^ must be in Prakrit or since «r 

and 9 are always interchangeable. Now, we know that Skr. 
which means ‘ to sit ’ appears in the Prakrit in the form of 
<T being changed to as a general rule of which there are 
many instances, and r' being dropped as in gjf for ^ for ^ 
&c. Then the initial vowel w is dropped since it is unaccented, 
as it is in the following cases :— 

Skr. 9 iwrr(ffY ‘inside’, H. M. finiY 

— ‘a water-wheel’, H. M. 

1 Here and in the fallowing pages M.=Marathi, H.=Hindi, Ap.s Apa- 
bbratbda, G.,:-Gujarati, P.^Paojabi, 8.=Sindhi, B.:sBengali, and 
O. =Oriyn, 
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Skr. armrWiT ‘to be soaked', H. M. G. f^rsif 

— ‘collected’, H. ^ 

— ‘a teacher, ‘a priest’, M. ^iwr, P- «TT^ 

— 3^ ‘above’, M. rt 

Here then, there is an analogy at every step, and the M. 
is thus derived from the Skr. 

Another instance of the necessity of a close observation and 
comparison of facts is afforded by the derivation of masculine 
nouns ending in sir in Marathi and Hindi. It is supposed that 
the SIT of these is a remnant of the aiV of masculine nouns in 
Prakrit, such as gtiTlr &c. But the question is, by what rules 
of transformation does atl become air, and why is it that a great 
many nouns such as fru ‘hand’, qnq' ‘feet,’ grR ‘ear’, and others are 
without it ? Besides, in such a language as the Sindhi, those 
nouns which end in at in Hindi and Marathi end in short gr, 
while those ending in an have ail for their final; as for 

fro, qpifT &c. and ‘a horse,’ for iWt ‘a bed-stead’ for 

JTTOT, *rot ‘head’, ‘top’for irroi &c. The correct way of finding 
the origin of these forms in arr appears to me to be the following 

In modern vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accen¬ 
tuation which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is in all our dialects pronounced with 
a stress the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable 
and drop the final vowel, and in most of them this 
tendency has worked itself out. The preceding vowel, 
however, is not always written long, but still the long 
or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist. Thus gor 
‘virtue’ is pronounced by us as in M., jjij in H., ‘a flower’ 
asijg^, fcj, ‘strength’as ^ ( baal ), ‘god of love’ as 
( madaan ), &c. In these instances, though we write the penulti¬ 
mate vowel short, it is really long. The final f or g' of Sanskrit 
words recently imported into the languages have been dropped 
in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus ;— 
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- M. H. G. ‘method’, ‘mode’, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. nw ‘condition’, Skr. nfir- 

M. G. fwiN, H. P. ‘ftqn’, ‘misery’, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. B. ^ ‘manner’, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. sfTN, 'species’, ‘caste’, Skr. 

M. H. H. G. P. 5 ^, ‘fame’, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. fiw ‘a heap’, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. ;ftsr ‘mortality’, Skr. ifH^. 

M. G. H. P. ?reT, ‘a thing’, Skr. 

H. P. ‘a good man’, Skr. ^ 15 . 

M. G. H. P. JDI ‘honey’, Skr. irg-. 

Not only does this law characterise the vernacular speech of 
the day, but it must have been in operation for centuries, since 
the old Prakrit words, which like the above have not recently 
been imported but have descended to the modern languages from 
the spoken dialects of ancient times, have also been similarly 
changed. Thus:— 

M. B. H. G. B. P. gqjq, O. ^ ‘hunger’, Pr. ffq^, 
Skr. 

M. H. P. G. sftq, B. O. i^rq, S. ‘tongue’, Pr. f^rsqr, Skr. 

H. P. Irt, M. G. S. ^ % 3 !T, ‘a bed’, Pr. %53tr, Skr. 

M. H. G. P- or B. O. ‘alms’, Pr. 

Skr. 

M. ;fl3T, H. P. sflrq, S. ‘sleep’, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. G. %, P. B. 0-. ^ ‘trunk of an 

elephant’, Pr. Skr. gqqr. 

M. G. fiq, H.^^, ‘a jaw’, ‘a grinder’, Pr. afiCT, Skr. ai^. 

H. S. ^mr, B. Frrar or ’NTT, O. ^rrq, ‘wish’, ‘longing’, Pr. 

Skr. 
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M. G. H. S. 11^, B. O. P. V, ‘dust’, Pr. 

Skr. ij!%. 

M. v%oT.or H. Ihir, Rr% 5 T or G, B. ‘sister’, 
Pr. JupiJlr, Skr. 

M. H. lif^, G. 5 Nr, P. Irf or ‘a she-bufFalo’, Pr. 

Skr. 

H. P. G. f^, M. ‘a side of the abdomen’, Pr. ff^, 
Skr. f%. 

M. hhh, H. ‘a fellow wife’, Pr. Skr. 

M. ^Tfor, H. fnn, ‘a mine’, Pr. lyfkr, Skr. 

H. P. M. G. ;5rr^, ‘motner-in-Iaw’, Pr. Skr. 

1 ^. 

M. G. P. f^wT, ‘lightning’, Pr. Skr. e[- 

M. H. 3r^ or P. Pr. Skr. fg. 

H. G. arigr, P. aR^r, B. O. gn%, ‘the eye’, Pr. 3 T%t, Skr, 3i%. 

M. G. B. O.^pv, H. pgr, ff or f^, P. fy or Pr. ai^, 
Skr. an^. 

In this manner the final air, f, f, 7‘and ^ of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit nouns have, in almost all cases, been dropped in the verna¬ 
culars or changed to a silent at. Final art is similarly treated. Even 
in the Apabhramk period this rule of accentuation must have 
prevailed, since the ending vowels are similarly shortened in a 
good many cases. The Prakrit ait of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to ^ in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got afgreat many masculine nouns ending in the silent at, 
such as fm or psg ‘ hand ’, ^ ‘ ear ’, ^ ‘ tooth ’, vffe ‘ bold ’, 

‘ the Banyan tree ’. When the final vowel is preceded by 
another, and not by a consonant as in these words and the 
others given in the above lists, that other vowel, being accented 
by our rule, shows a tendency to become long; and the original 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus 
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Skr. ‘a pearl’, Pr. M. G. P. H. 

Skr. iTRfHrE: ‘water’, Pr. qTi%3T, M. G. qr#, H, qnafr. 

Skr. 'a flowering bush’, Pr. ^i% 3 TT) M. H. G. or 
Skr. ‘a mare’, Pr. “tflrfVsiTj M. G. H. P. 

Skr. EirfeiPT ‘a garment’, Pr. M. G. H. 

Skr. ‘earth’, Pr. nf^arr, *ri|aiT or M. H. 

&C. 

Skr. ‘a seller of oil’, Pr. and Ap. M. ffgfl. 

Skr. htAw: ‘a barber’, Pr. Rtflraif or rfrftrw, Ap. arrf^, M. 

sfT^, H. 

Skr. ‘a scorpion’, Pr. Ap. firsggr, M. H. 

P. firj, S. fir^, B. O. 

Skr. ‘a louse’, Pr. H. P. G. aj, M. gj. 

Skr. Rif^tET ‘an enclosre’, Pr. ^r f ^ a rr or RtfestT) M. G. H. 
B. ETtfl* 

Skr. ‘ a roll of betel leaf, &c. ’, Pr. g ftf ^ a n, M. G. 

rs A TJ A rs 

ttwti ii- 

Skr. sfttr: ‘life’, Pr. aftarf, Ap. H. aft. 

Skr. ‘blood’, Pr. G. H. P. 

Skr. a i ^ig r ‘a leech’, Pr. ai^au, M. aig^, G. arsst- 
Skr. RigqtT ‘sand’, Pr. M. G. H. Rtfr. 

Thus then, the Sanskrit and Prakrit penultimate vowels 
become final in the vernaculars and, being originally accented 
in consequence of the law we have been considering, retain that 
accent in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penulti¬ 
mate happens to be ar it is lengthened to an, as in 

Skr. ‘a horse’, Pr. Ap. wtisg-, M. H. P. B. O. gtlT- 

Skr. qr^: ‘mercury’, Pr. q^aft, Ap. qiq^y, M. H. P. B. O. qiqr. 

Skr. a nug ^ : ‘a kind of myrobalan’, Pr. anjRHfft, Ap. aiTTOS’, 
M. arfqasT, H. P. B. adwar or atm^. 
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Skr. onvm: *hog-plum myrobalan’, Pr. ?, Ap. 

M. sdfwfT, H. ^fr. 

Skr. 'beleric myrobalan’, Pr. Ap. ^ 17 , M. 

ilfIST, H. P. 

Skr. ‘a volume’, Pr. Ap. H. P. qlWT- 

Skr. wsq?: ‘a thorn’, Pr. g vg # , Ap. ^tra^, M. H. B. «T^r. 

Skr. liY^: ‘a ball’, Pr. iJlRiait, Ap. irfe^, M. P. litOT, H. B. 
Mtm- 

Skr. ‘brother-in-law’, Pr. Ap. M. H. ^riOT, 

H. . 

Skr. ‘a lamp’, Pr. !<hrat, Ap. tf^, M. ^nt, P- tflNT, H. 
B. %r. 

Skr. niRa^: ‘a bedstead’, Pr. ppa^, Ap. irar, M. hHi- 

Skr. ‘head,, Pr. iTr^, M. (Goan. Mai. and Chit.) itroi; 

by a change of gender, Pr. MfSiiaSt, Ap. M. H. B. srrai, 

P. WfNrT. 

Skr. eisa^ ‘a wristlet’, Pr. M. ( Goan. Mai. and Chit. ) 

Skr. ‘a worm’, Pr. Ap. ^hpj, M. H. P. 

^%i, P* 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate 3| is accented, it does not become 3 h, even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes am here ? In modern times several new modes of 
pronunciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to 
lengthen at into air was the old process. And often when the 
old processes have disappeared from what is considered as the 
stapdard form of a language, they are found preserved in some 
dialect of that language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi 
the penultimate at is simply pronounced long, it becomes atr in 
the Goanese and Malvani dialects. 
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Thus:— 


St. M. 

Mai. Goan. 

‘ a garment’. 


wnnr ‘ cloth ’. 


NNW ‘ hereditary property *. 


sfEW ' careful preservation ’. 


wInt ‘a garment’. 


‘ a roek ’. 



In this manner, then, the penultimate at became arr in con¬ 
sequence of the accent and, the final vowel being dropped, itself 
became the final, and has preserved its accent. Thus the nouns 
ending in an in Marathi and Hindi are derived from Sanskrit nouns 
with the penultimate and final syllables ending in ai. The conso¬ 
nant of the final syllable is dropped in the Prakrits, and the vowel 
31 is together with the nominative termination changed to aiir. This 
being unaccented, is first shortened to g' in the Apabhramsa 
dialect, and afterwards entirely dropped ; while the accented at of 
the penultimate syllable is lengthened to atr and becomes the final. 
In most cases the final syllable is ^ applied in Sanskrit to modify 
the original sense in some way. Instances of those nouns which 
are seen to have ^ as the ending syllable in Sanskrit have been 
given above, together with their Marathi and Hindi forms in atr. 
And in those cases in which the Sanskrit forms of other Marathi 
and Hindi words in air are not seen with a final it must have 
been applied to them in the spokeen language, since Panini gives 
a very general rule as to the addition of to all nouns, and we 
actually find its remnant ar in a great many words, including past 
and present participles in the Prakrits. I have spent so much 
time on this instance in order to give you an idea of the extent 
to which it is sometimes necessary to make close observation, 
discover analogies, and trace the operation of laws, to enable us 
to arrive at correct etymologies. A mere hap-hazard assertion 
without any probf is unscientific and will not do in philology 
any more than in other subjects. 

49 {B. O. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL L jj 
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In connection with this matter of insufficient or superficial 
analogies, I may mention that those who are engaged in the 
studies I have been speaking about are peculiarly open to their 
influence, especially when they lead to or support a theory which 
is striking. Thus, the Ramayapa is supposed by some to 
represent the stuggles between the Brahmapas of India and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon ; that the Raksasas that disturb the rites of 
the Brahmapas in the Dapdakarapya are Buddhists; that the red 
clothes worn by the priests at the magic rites of Indrajit are the 
brown garments of Buddhist mendicants &c. Again, Sita’s 
ravishmemt is the same incident as the ravishment of Helen, and 
Siva’s bow which Rama bent is the bow of Ulysses. Therefore, 
Valmiki must have been influenced by Homeric ideas, and the 
poem written after the Hindus came in contact with the Greeks. 
I cannot stop to give you a detailed account of this controversy ; 
but will observe that if such analogies are to be used as arguments 
in favour of a certain theory, an antiquarian in the re¬ 
mote future may declare that the Maratha Hindus bad no 
family names before the British conquered India; but that 
they learned to use them, having seen the British doing 
so. Hence some of their family names are but mere tanslations 
of British names ; thus Gore or Dhavale is a translation of White; 
Kale, of Black : Landge, of Wolf, Kolhe of Fox ; Parvate or Don- 
gre, of Hill; Barve, of Wells ; Gole, of Ball; Ghate of Bell, &c. 
But as we now know that we had these names before we heard 
of the British, the theory cannot be advocated at the present day. 
And to my mind the analogies about the ravishment of the wife 
of another and the bending of a heavy bow are more natural and 
less due to intercommunication than this close correspondence 
of family names. For, what incident is more common in an 
early condition of society than for one powerful man to ralfp 
away forcibly the wife of another ? Even in a highly civilized 
condition of society the incident is not uncommon, though the 
forces used are of a more delicate nature. The same remark 
applies to a heavy bow. And the state of society pictured in the 
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Ratniya^a is very archaic ; the whole Maratha country was a forest 
infested by Raksasas or savages, the ancestors of our Bhils and 
Gonds ; and the gentler races of the South were so uncultivated 
that they were compared to monkeys. Valmiki does not mention 
a single Maratha town, while in the Mahabharata the names of 
Karhad and Supara occur. He has heard a few names of places 
in Southern India, but does not seem to be familiar with the 
geography of the country ; while, in the third and second centuries 
before the Christian era, the Aryas became more familiar with 
the South, as we see from the inscriptions of Asoka, Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, and Buddhistic tradition. And to this must be added 
the weight of the tradition which represents Vtlmiki as the first 
or earliest poet of the non-Vedic Sanskrit. Similarly resemblances 
have been traced between the ideas expressed in the Bhagavadgita 
and those expressed in the New Testament, and a Christian 
influence dejected in that work. But a good many of these 
resemblences are more apparent than real, the whole tone and 
manner of the Gita are different from those of the New Testament, 
and most of the notions suspected to be borrowed from the Bible 
are found expressed in the Upanisads and such older works, as has 
been shown by the late Dr. Muir. Scholars seem sometimes, 
when they have to advocate a theory, to forget our common hu¬ 
manity to which a great deal that is common in our notions 
must be attributed. 

On the other hand, when the evidence is irrefragable it is 
unscholarlike to deny foreign influence. For instance, the Indian 
astronomical works written during the first five centuries contain 
several Greek terms. The names of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are translations of the Greek names ; and the original Greek 
names even are given by Varahamihira in the following Arya 
quoted by Bhau Daji:— 

Where we'have Kriya i. e. Kribs, Tavuru i. e. Taurbs, Jituma 
i, t. Didymos, Leya i. e. L^on, Parthona i. e. Parth^nos, Juka 
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i. e. Zygon, Kaurpya i. e. Scorpios, Taukshika t. e. Tozdtes> Akor< 
kero i. el Aigdkerds, Hrdroga u e. Hydrochoos, Itthasi i. u 
Ichthy's. Some of the other terms are Heli ‘ the sun ’ i. c. 
H 61 ios, Kopa »• «. Kronos, Kendra i. e. K6ntron, Jamitra ». e. 
Diametron &c. Altogether there are 36 such terms. These 
are not Sanskrit words; and to endeavour to give them an un¬ 
natural Sanskrit etymology is vain and unscholarlike. We have 
the clearest evidence of the close connection between Hindus and 
Greeks from about the third century before Christ to the first after 
Christ, in the insaiptions of Asoka and others, in coins which 
bear the names of Bactrian Greek monarchs, in Greek as well as 
Indian characters, and in Buddhistic literature. Garga as quoted 
by Varihamihira says :—“The Yavanas are Mlecchas among 
whom this Sastra {i. e. astronomy and astrology ) is well known ; 
they even are worshipped like Rsis ”. The Greeks were at that 
time called Yavanas ; for in an inscription of Asoka, Antiochus 
king of Syria is called a Yonaraja. So also Milinda who reigned 
at ^kala in the Panjab and who has been identified with the 
Bactro-Greek monarch Menandros is called a Yona king in Pali 
books. The Hindus had their own astronomy before they came 
in contact with the Greeks ; but they borrowed from the latter 
what was necessary for their own further progress. Prof. Weber 
thus expresses himself on the point :—“ Although most of these 
names denote astrological relations, still, on the other hand, in 
the division of the heavens into Zodiacal signs, decani, and 
degrees, they comprise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was 
necessary to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific 
spririt. And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account; rectifying, in the first place, the order 
of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in accordance with 
reality, so that the two which came last in the old order occupy 
the two first places in the new; and even, it would seem, 
in some points independently advancing astronomical .science 
further than the Greeks themselves did.” 
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1 will now give a speciHc instance to show how previous 
history enables us to understnd the nature of a thing, though 
what I have hitherto said in connection with other points contains 
a good deal calculated to illustrate this also. At present we use 
an era which is called Salivahana Saka ; and ordinarrly we under¬ 
stand the word ^ka in the sence of ‘an era,’ and believe that the 
era was founded by a king of the name of ^alivahana. But the 
word Saka has not the sense of an era in the Sanskrit language ; 
and the expression Salivahana 5 aka has been in use for about three 
or four hundred years only. Before that, and even in some 
books of the subsequent period, the expression used is Sakakala. 
Varahamihira calls it Sakendrakala or Sakabhupakala, i. e. the era 
of the Saka king. In an inscription dated 500 §aka, it is called 
the era of the coronation of the §aka king ; and in another dated 
556 §aka, the era of ^aka kings. In all old copperplate grants 
the expression used is ^akanrpakala or ^akakala i. e. the era of the 
$aka king or $aka. Thus, then, this is an era founded by a great 
king of the Saka or Scythian race. And that India was exposed 
to the inroads of the Scythians and that they established a king¬ 
dom in the country, is proved by many an inscription and coin. 
There was a dynasty of kings who called themselves Satraps and 
ruled over Ujjayini, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. In the beginning 
at least they were in all likelihood the viceroys of the Saka kings. 

Sslivahana or Satavahana was the name of a royal family 
which ruled over Daksinapatha or Southern India. The prin¬ 
cipal branch reigned at Dhanakataka in Telingapa, and the 
younger princes of the family, or a subordinate branch, ruled 
over Paithana. The Satavahanas came in contaa with the 
conquering Sakas, who established their power also over a part of 
the country ruled over by the Satavahanas. But after a short 
interval of time, one of the princes of this family succeeded in 
driving away the foreigners and regaining the lost provinces. 
The ^kas and the SatavAhanas were by these events associated 
together in the popular memory; and it must have been on this 
account that the names of the two fanailies ame to be connected 
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in after times with the era, which thereafter was called the 
^livahana ^ka. More information, however, is wanted to 
enable us to understand satisfactorily how the name Salivahana 
came to be connected with the era ; but at present we do not 
possess it. 

Thus, then, the great lesson we have to learn is that If we 
wish to know and understand the truth about a point, whether 
in science or practical life, we should seek analogies, find out, if 
we can, the history, and criticise, not foolishly and ignorantly 
as we often do, but according to well defined and rational 
principles. 

And now, gentlemen, and my Hindu friends in particular, a 
word as to my object In taking up this subject for to-night’s 
discourse. It is no use ignoring the fact that Europe is far ahead 
of us in all that constitutes civilization. And knowledge is one of 
the elements of civilization. Experimental sciences and the 
sciences that depend on the critical, comparative, and historical 
method have made very great progress in Europe, and what 
deserves our earnest attention is that they are every day making 
further and further progress. The Europeans have derived much 
greater advantage from our connection with them than we have 
from their connection with us. They have turned to account 
their acquaintance with the sacred language of our country, and 
have added the sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology to their existing store of knowledge. The old principle 
of the classification of races has been given up, and a new one 
based on the affinity of languages adopted. Civilized mankind 
has in the first place been divided into three races,—the Aryan, 
the Semitic, and the Turanian. The first has again been subdivided 
into the Hindus, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Slavs and 
Lithuanians, the Kelts, the Teutons including the Scandinavians 
and the Germans, &c. So strongly and universally has the fact 
that affinity of language points to a community of descent and 
consequently to a common nationality been grasped in Europe 
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that “ to it,” as Sir Sumner Maine remarks, “we owe, at all events 
in part, the vast development of German nationality; and we cer¬ 
tainly owe to it the pretensions of the Russian Empire to at least 
a presidency over all the Slavonic communities.”—So that, it may 
be remarked by the way, the many wars that have been fought 
in Europe since 1855, and are likely to be fought during the next 
twenty years, have or will have for one of their causes the discovery 
of Sanskrit. Though in itself this is by no means a very gratifying 
result, still I allude to it simply to show how deeply the Europeans 
have been influenced by the new ideas. Similarly, I think the 
liberality that is now observable in the religious thought of 
Europe is due to the study of Sanskrit and Pali literature. All 
this will show the activity of the European intellect, and convince 
us that the principle of progress is very strong in their civilization. 
But what advantages have we derived from them ? A great deal 
of what they have got from us has but very indirectly been 
given to them by us ; while they have placed before us a whole 
civilization, which undoubtedly is far superior to ours in a great 
many points. The impulse to be communicated to us by it ought 
to be a hundred-fold stronger than that which we have commu¬ 
nicated to them. Just as they have used the critical and compara¬ 
tive faculty with energy and produced the results I have just noted, 
we should use it and direct it not only to find what is true in 
science, but what is good and rational in social and religious insti¬ 
tutions. But have we received the impulse, have we been using the 
faculty? Who can say we have, while our new literature is scanty 
and barren of any original idea and we are still quarreling about 
female education, caste, and religion ? Why should we not move 
on, side by side with Europeans, in the great fields of thought ? 
Why should discoveries be made in France, Germany and England, 
and not in India ? If you say that in most of the branches there 
are facilities in Europe for making fresh additions to the existing 
stock of knowledge, while we have none in India, surely no costly 
laboratories are required to enable us to study the ancient 
literature of our country and its architectural remains and inscrip- 
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tions, and to throw light on its politiical and literary history 
and its philology. This is a ^eld in which we may suc¬ 
cessfully compete with Europeans, and in which we enjoy 
certain peculiar advantages. But these advantages can be 
turned to account only if we follow their critical, com¬ 
parative, and historical method. My object, therefore, has been 
to call your attention to the nature and requisites of this method, 
in order that by its successful application to the branch of study 
I am speaking of, we may take our legitimate place among the 
investigators of the political, literary, and religious history of our 
country,^'and not allow the Germans, the French, and the English 
to monopolize the field. And here I feel myself in duty bound, 
even at the risk of displeasing some of you, to make a passing 
allusion to'the most uncritical spirit that has come over us of 
praising ourselves and our ancestors indiscriminately,seeing nothing 
but good in our institutions and in our ancient literature, asserting 
that the ancient Hindus had made very great progress in all the 
sciences, physical, moral, and social, and the arts,—greater even 
by far than Europe has made hitherto—and denying even the most 
obvious deficieneies in our literature, such as the absence of 
satisfactory historical records, and our most obvious defects. As 
long as this spirit exists in us, we can never hope to be able to 
throw light on our ancient history, and] on the excellencies and 
defects of our race, and never hope to rise. While, if we shake 
ourselves free of such a bias, and critically and impartially examine 
our old records and institutions, we shall do very great service to 
our country ; we soall be able to check the conclusions of some 
European scholars who are swayed by an opposite bias; and at 
the same time that by a clear perception of out great national 
defects we prepare the ground for healthy progress in the future, 
we shall, I promise you, find a great deal in the past of which we 
may honestly be proud. 

But an honest and discerning pride in the achievements of 
our ancestors entails a heavy responsibility and duty. We should 
render ourselves the worihy sons of the fathers whom we respect. 
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A son that is no better than the father or is worse certainly dis¬ 
honours him. Have we then not been dishonoring our ancestors, 
of whom we profess to be so proud, by going backwards and 
thus becoming worse than they, or, at the best, standing where 
they left us ? For, if you examine your history you will find 
that your philology is where Panini and Katyayana left it, and 
your philosophy and literature where Kapila, Kapada, Gotama, 
Valmiki, Vyasa and others left them ; and your social institutions 
are actually far more irrational than theirs were in the very olden 
age. Let us therefore do honour to them by showing that we 
have their capacities and can use our rare opportunities. We 
have just seen how fifteen hundred years ago, the Hindus 
availed themselves of the astronomical knowledge of the Greeks; 
they ‘worshipped’ the Greek astronomers, in the words of Garga, 
‘ as ^sis ’, and finally, according to Prof. Weber, who is by no 
means fond of praising us, advanced astronomical science further 
than they did. Let us act likewise, and, sitting at the feet of the 
English, French, and German Rsis, imbibe the knowledge that 
they have to give, and at least keep pace with them, if not go 
beyond them. Let us learn, let us reform. If we do not do so, 
fifteen centuries hence, the antiquarian of the period will, unlike 
Weber, say, “ the English placed before the Indian Aryas the 
highest civiliization which Europe had reached by the end of the 
nineteenth century ; but in the hot plains of India, the Indian 
Aryas had grown so degenerate, that it produced no influence 
whatever on them, and their degeneracy deepening, they even¬ 
tually became hewers of wood and drawers of water, or were 
swept off the face of the earth by the inexorable law of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest.” 


50 [ R. O. BbandftrkAr'i Works, Vol. I. ] 
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[ From the Sanskrit Eesearoh, Bangalore, 1915, Vol. C, pp. 51ff, being 
a lecture originally delivered under the auspices of the Free Ghurcn 
College Literary Society of Bombay in 1905. ] 

It gives me very great pleasure to find thit a school of criti¬ 
cal scholarship is growing up amongst us. The young men 
who were sent to Europe and America by Government to work 
under European and American scholars for two or three years, 
or who went there on their own account, have been endeavour¬ 
ing, with the assistance of an energetic young gentleman, who 
is both a scholar of the old and new school, to organise, in con¬ 
nection with an institute at Bangalore, a series of lectures on 
subjects connected with Sanskrit literature and Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy, treated on the principles, accepted and approved by critical 
enquirers, and also to issue a periodical magazine. 

In 1888, just 27 years ago, I delivered a lecture on the 
critical, comparative and historical method of inquiry ” in con¬ 
nection with the Free Church Literary Society, Bombay, and 
published it in the form of a pamphlet.* It does not appear to 
have attracted the notice of our Sanskrit students, and there has 
been very little work done by Indians in the field of critical re¬ 
search. I therefore call the attention of students again to the 
lecture. Seventeen years later, i. e., about ten years ago, I 
delivered another lecture in the same institution. Therein I sug¬ 
gested or pointed out fresh fields for research in the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquities. This 
lecture has remained unpublished to this day, and I deem the 
present one to be a fit occasion, when we have so many young 

men prepared to work in connection with original research, to 

■ . ■ —. ■ . 

1 Printed in this Volume, anfe, pp. 362 tf. 
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publish it. This I do in the following pages, omitting only a 
few introductory sentences. 

Before I proceed, allow me, gentlemen, to stote that what¬ 
ever is done must be done strictly in accordance with the critical 
method. There is nothing mysterious about this method. It 
is the same method as that pursued by a judge in coming to a 
decision in the civil and criminal cases that come up before him. 
But I must lay special stress on one or two points in connection 
with our province of enquiry. We must discard certain supposi¬ 
tions which, as natives of this country, have taken a firm posses¬ 
sion of our minds. The RSmlyapa and the Mahabharata should 
not be regarded as books of sober and authentic history. Vyasa 
should not be believed as the author of all the Purapas in face 
of the facts that their contents are not only inconsistent with 
each other, but positively betray hostility towards the views and 
creeds of each other. Nor should all the Purapas be regarded as 
ancient because they pretend to be so. Some of them are very 
modern. Several other such suppositions might be mentioned. 
I would recommend you, for the practical understanding of the 
method, to read carefully the works of European and American 
scholars. 

The most ancient Sanskrit work is the Rgveda Saihhita. 
European scholars have been working at it for the last fifty years 
and have published editions of the original and Sayapa’s com¬ 
mentary on it, dictionaries giving references to all the passages 
in which a certain word occurs, grammars, translations, innu¬ 
merable essays discussing particular points, books containing 
descriptions of the deities and the genesis of the conceptions 
involved. But the language of the Rgveda is very old ; a great 
many of the words, grammatical forms and idioms are unintelli¬ 
gible. The question therefore is what are the helps to the study 
of the Rgveda-S^mhita. There is a long commentary on it by 
SJyapa. But the interpretations given by him sometimes appear 
ppnatural apd far-fetched ^ in some casesi, the same word is ex- 
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plained differently in different places and the same verse is 
interpreted differently in different Vedas. S&yapa, therefore, 
had no traditional interpretation of the Veda to guide him. 
Some European scholars, headed by Roth, therefore set him 
aside entirely and, regarding the Rgveda as an Indo-Germanic 
work, i. e., a work containing the thoughts of the early ancestors 
of the whole stock rather than a work belonging to the Indian 
branch of the race, interpret it by means of etymology, grammar, 
comparison of all the passages in which a word occurs and by 
one’s own idea of what is appropriate in the case of primitive 
thought. Other scholars have recently contested the truth of 
this view and laid down that the Rgveda is essentially a Hindu 
work; that though Sayaiia interprets the same words and 
passages in different places in different ways, still cne of the ways 
at least is often found correct and therefore he was in possession 
of some tradition ; that the same holds good of Yaska, who, 
though he interprets words by means of etymology, often-times 
mentions the Aitihasikas ( or knowers of legends ) and Sathpra- 
dayavids ( or persons acquainted with the tradition ) ; that the 
Nighantus, though they contain but a few words and only give 
their general sense, must be considered as based on tradition ; 
that there is no wide and impassable clift between the Rgveda 
and the later literature and that therefore all the help we can 
derive from this last we must avail ourselves of; that we should 
seek Hindu ideas ( or at least the primitive forms of Hindu 
ideas ) in the Rgveda rather than Indo-Germanic ideas. The 
necessity of comparing parallel passages and even the aid of ety¬ 
mology are not dispensed with by this school. Pischel and 
Geldner are the scholars who have put forth this view, and 
I believe it is correct. Though there is a break in the tradition 
and a great many changes and revolutions took place in later 
times, still we cannot say that between the Vedic and later 
Indians there is that difference which exists between two entirely 
different nations. I will give an instance of persistent conti¬ 
nuity. Qrattas or bards in Gujarat and Rajputana narrate 
stories the verses in which have been composed by others; but 
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the link between them is supplied by the CSrapas Orally in prose, 
so that if the tradition of the stories is lost and only the verses, 
as having a permanent form impressed on them, are preserved, 
these verses become unintelligible without the oral prose link 
supplied by the living bard. Now the practice of telling such 
stories existed in Buddhistic times and in those represented by 
Brahmana literature, and there are hymns in the ^gveda also 
which are called Akhyana hymns and which contain verses only. 
The connection between them was once orally supplied but has 
now to be guessed to render the verses intelligible. Here then 
we have a continuous literary practice from Vedic times to this 
day. And in these days we are as anxious about praja (progeny), 
pasu (cattle or wealth), and daksina as the old Vedic bards 
were. The Rgveda has been translated from Roth’s point of 
view by Grassmann and to a certain extent by Ludwig also. 
But if any one of you are disposed to work in this direction, I 
would recommend its being translated in accordance with Pischel 
and Geldner’s idea. But rather than undertake such a laborious 
work at once it would be well for you to confine yourself to 
parts or to the elucidation of certain words and expressions by 
means of the processes above mentioned. A student of the 
Rgveda will have to read it many times from different points of 
view. Even the grammar has not been fully investigated, espe¬ 
cially the syntax. Roth has noticed a curious phenomenon in 
the omission of the termination of a case after some nouns when 
it is used after others in a sentence. In the case of the omission 
the termination is to be brought over to the noun from another 
noun after which it is used. Thus in viii. n. i we have 
inm ^ SUT “ Thou O Agni, art the protector of the 

law among gods and mortals.” The sense does require our 
understanding ^ as the 9 being brought over from 
Soalso^;^#iri)f 3.7. “The fire roars in trees 

and bushes ”, ^ having 9 supplied to it from Simi¬ 
larly (i. 81.1). “We invoke him 

^ Indra ) in fights large and small,” Evidently 9nl is here ^op- 
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trasted with aad should therefore be Several more 

such cases have been adduced by Roth. 

The text of Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite 
the same as it was originally. Some SQktas and Rks are found 
in the other Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are 
different, - What the original readings were will have to be 
determined, if at all possible, by comparing the variation and 
uking a good many other facts into consideration. The way 
has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite open to any of us 
to follow it. 

Another question that will have to be considered is whether 
the sacrificial ritual that prevailed in the times of the Rgveda 
was as elaborate as that detailed in the Brahmanas; and if not, 
to determine its nature and compare it with that which came in 
later. The supposition that the Brahmana ritual was elaborated 
in later times is supported by the fact that the Mantras used in 
some of the ceremonies are not to be found in the same place 
in the Sariihita, i. e., are chosen from different parts of it, and 
the principle laid down in the Aitareya Brahmapa is that that Rk 
should be used which has some reference to the ceremony that 
is performed. So then here we find the practice of attaching Rk 
verses to every new ceremony to confer sanctity on it in its 
initial stage. In latet times the connection between the Rk used 
and the ceremony did not go beyond the sameness of sound, 
howsoever entirely different and inapplicable the sense of the 
verse was. 

There are several questions to be considered in connection 
with the Upanisads, As to the text, the following facts should 
be borne in mind. Sometimes the same verse occurs in more 
Upani§ads than one, sometimes a whole passage or story found 
in one is repeated in another, and sometimes in the same 
Upanisad. These phenomena appear in an exaggerated form in 
the Mahabh^ata. A nurqber of verses in the same are to be 
fpund in the Manusaihhita and certain stories or discourses 
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occurring in one book are repeated in another ( or the same ), 
sometimes in an expanded form. The occurrence of the same 
verse or verses in different works I have in other place accounted 
for by the theory that since writing was in ancient India intro¬ 
duced at a late period and was not generally in use even after 
its introduction, verses containing a moral or religious idea were 
composed and handed down orally and, after a time, the name 
of the author was forgotten. Then when books came to 
be composed they were appropriated by different authors. 
The same is the case with regard to long passages containing 
stories or discussions. They were, so to say, in a floating con¬ 
dition, i. e. in the mouths of people, and were afterwards 
incorporated in books. As to the same discourse ( such as 
that addressed by Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi in the Brhadarauya- 
kopanisad ) being repeated in another part of the work, this 
circumstance is, I think, to be accounted for by the supposition 
that the works in which such repititions occur were made up by 
collecting matter from different places. The book is really a 
collection, and not one composed by one and the same author. 
Hence different versions of the same discourse, found in different 
quarters, were incorported in the same book. The repeated dis¬ 
course often-times contains additions, omissions or variations of 
reading and thus, though in substance it agreed with a preceding 
one, it was retained on account of its peculiarities. From this 
reasoning as well as from the fact that different doctrines are 
sometimes inculcated in the same Upanisad, it would appear that 
these worlss are generally collections of the observations or dis¬ 
courses of different R?is. 

One thing I would recommend in connection with the 
Upanisads is the study of the growth and development of philo¬ 
sophic and religious ideas from the philosophic hymns of the 
Rgveda to the Upani§ads. It should be determined what it was 
that communicated kn impetus to the thought of a R,§i; why it 
was that the K$atriyas are mentioned as particularly active in 
such speculation ; whether one same (fbctrine is taught in all the 
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Upaai^ds ; whether, if Pantheism is taught, it is of the na,ture 
that ali reality consists of one soul, eternal, pure, and knowing, 
and every thing else is an illusion, or that God by means of self- 
determination assumes the form of the whole external world; 
and whether there are not purely theistic principles. If there 
are such, it should be found out what attributes are assigned to 
the supreme soul, what is represented as the relation between it 
and the individual soul, and what is aimed at as the summum 
bonutn. All other doctrines, if there are any, should be traced. 
I have mentioned in a paper I published about five years ago • 
an allusion to the doctrine that the soul is not a permanent 
substance, and what remains of a man after death is his karma ,— 
a doctrine that in later times was adopted by Buddhism. An 
attempt should also be made to trace the influence of the 
Upanisad ideas on the later development of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. For the purposes of such an essay as this the 
Upanisads must be interf»eted philologically, i. e., according to 
grammar, usage, context, comparison of parallel passages, and any 
historical information that is available, and not according to the 
commentary of any particular school, though all the existing 
commentaries belonging to the different systems should be read 
in order that the varying interpretations may serve as guides. 

We will now turn to Vyakarapa or Grammar. The know¬ 
ledge of the Grammar of Sanskrit must have been fully attained 
before the time of Papini and from the very arrangement of his 
rules Papini’s object seems to be to reduce the whole to the 
shortest possible compass and give it a systematic form. But the 
question is what is the language uught by Papini. It is not that 
of the Vedas, since its grammatical peculiarities are specially 
noticed by him, nor of the Ramlyapa and Mahibharata, for 
there, are a good many forms in them which violate Papini's 
rules. The later literature was not popular literature and 
the author specially learned Papini’s g^mmar and wrote in con- 

1 *' into tiM E»rlv BUtorv of ladia," Anta, pp. 7 If. 
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forraity with it. Some Europe.in scholars, and especially the 
American Sanskritist Whitney, have expressed their utter want 
of confidence in the grammarians and consider the language 
taught by them as fanciful or existing only in their imagination. 
A love of an artificial system is attributed to Indians generally, 
and if some matters cannot be brought into harmony with a 
preconceived system, they are made to be so. Thus, the Suktas 
in the Vedas have each an author mentioned in connection with 
them. In some cases the authoi^s name is unknown ; but to 
carry out the system thoroughly, a word from the hymns is 
taken out and understood and mentioned as the name of the 
author. Whitney, therefore, does not believe in the reality of 
the forms taught by the grammarians unless they are found 
actually used in the language. And first about the Dhatupatha 
it is stated that only about 850 roots out of about 1700 
given in it can be traced in the language. I'he rest, therefore, 
are invented by the grammarians. Now, as to the lists given by 
Papini they do not afford a fair ground for judging of his 
accuracy. For, there is every probability that there are inter¬ 
polations in them and if there are more roots given in the 
Dhatupatha than are found in the literature the fault may be of 
later writers or readers. Still, though not found in the existing 
Sanskrit literature, some roots are found in the Pali stories called 
Jatakas, as has been pointed out by Dr. Btihler, and some in our 
present-day Vernaculars. No instance of the use of the root 
^ to touch has been given in the Petersberg Dictionary; but 
in the form of Hindi and Marathi it does exist in 

our languages. Similarly, in the case of forms the change of 
to in the perfect, as in prescribed by the gramma¬ 

rians, he asserts, is due to “down-right unintelligent blundering”,' 
because there is nothing here which might be expected to change ■ 
the dental to a cerebraU Why not ? There is the same thing 
here as in the case of vi^riih, and g refty ii n , which forms Whitney 
gives in his grammar as correct. He does not find;in the 
literature, ^t he, does not find either; then why condemn 
51 ( B. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL I. ]' 
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the former in such violent terms ? It is only a person who does 
not understand Paijini and is prejudiced against Indian Writers 
generally that can use such expressions in speaking of him. 
Whitney’s attacks go much further and he even condemns the 
logic of his system. But the German scholars, the venerable 
Hofrat Dr. Bohtlingk and Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have defended 
him. Now, to be able to say that the grammarians are untrust¬ 
worthy because the forms and phrases they teach are not found 
in the existing literature, it is necessary that one should .have 
before one a vast literature composed of works of all sorts, 
works containing discourses, narrations, and lively conversations. 
But all styles are not fully represented in the existing Sanskrit 
literature. Here, as in the case of roots, our Vernaculars may 
sometimes assist the inquirer in finding out whether the gram¬ 
marians have taught the language correctly. Thus expressions 
like *17% “ goes again and again,” or h W 

I do not think it probable that his honour 
W’ill abuse Hari ” as applicable even to a past time in which he 
is asserted to have abused him, are not found in the old litera¬ 
ture ; but still our Marathi has the phrases, as in stt srr simt and 
*T55r TTSfT BTfl RpfNl said in reply to one who has 

reported, anSr %#. It would certainly not do here to 

say that in teaching these phrases Papini drew on his imagina¬ 
tion.—^^If then some of Papini’s forms and phrases are not found in 
the existing literature, but his grammar does teach a real language, 
what was that language ? About thirty-seven years ago I showed, 
in the Preface to my Second Book of Sanskrit, that the several 
past tenses are used in the Aitareya Brahmapa exactly in the 
senses attached to them by Papini. Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have 
carried on the examination further and the coPclusion follows 
that the Bha$a or spoken language of which Papini teaches the 
grammar was akin to that of the Aitareya and other Btthmapas. 
A question connected with this is whether Sanskrit was ever 
a spoken language. Curious views are held with reference to 
this by European scholars/some of whom do not seem to be 
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actuated quite by an impartial spirit. These I have considered 
in my Seventh Wilson Philological Lecture published in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the Sanskrit was the language of educated people and the 
Prakrit of the lower strata of society, and the area over which the 
former was spoken gradually became narrower and the Prakrits 
went on developing qntil they have become the modern Veirna- 
culars. Dr. Franke has written on the subject and arrived at 
similar results, and recently a paper followed by a debate was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. No two 
scholars approach the subject from the same point of view, the 
question often becomes confused and it is very difficult some¬ 
times to apprehend precisely the difference between two writers 
and speakers. Still the whole question is worthy of reconsi¬ 
deration ; and I would recommend to your attention Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, which is a great work well worthy of close study. 
The style is pure, sometimes lovely, the argumentation is close 
and subtle, and it is real pleasure to read and understand the 
book. But often it is difficult to apprehend the connection 
between the several sentences. The instances given and the 
observations frequently made are full of information, but these 
have already been collected by Weber. Still a careful reader 
will glean much more than Weber has done. It is worth the 
while of a critical student to devote close attention to the work. 

I will now turn to the Mahabharata. European scholars 
have but recently begun to study this epic and grapple with the 
innumerable questions connected with it. One of the main 
points is whether the Mahabharata is a Smrti, i. e. a didactic 
work, or an Epic. If the former, the principal object must be 
considered to be to teach morality, the main story and other 
smaller ones being narrated to illustrate and support the doctrines 
inculcated. On this theory the whole book, it is said, will have 
to be considered as having from the beginning existed in the 
form in which we find it to-day. But I have already, in going 
over the Upanisads, given a reason why* the Mahabharata must 
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be considered as a collection of heterogeneous matter and 
not as one whole. Again, southern Mss. of the Epic aje 
different from those in the North. A copy of Asvamedha 
Parvan in Telugu characters was once examined by me; and I 
found it contained stories and other matter which the Bombay 
edition did not contain. Again, Paianjali mentions the names 
of Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna etc., and the family name 
Pandava, and tells us that the Kurus fought in accordance with 
the law, i. e. theirs was a fair fight in which no undue advan* 
tage was taken and that Yudhisthira and Aquna were well- 
known. Taking these facts into consideration and the circum¬ 
stance that the name Mahabhlrata is mentioned by AsvaUyana 
and Panini, 1 arrive at the conclusion that a Mahabhirata existed 
in Patanjali’s time. Still, under Panini iv. 2. 60, he tells us that 
Yavakritika is one who reads and knows the Akhyana of Yava- 
krita and Yayatika one who reads or knows the Akhyana of 
Yayati. Here these Akhyanas are evidently spoken of as having 
a separate existence. But at present we have them in the 
Mahabharata alone. And since we have supposed that a Maha- 
bharata existed in the time of Patanjali, these stories did not 
form parts of it. Even if they did, and the stories existed sepa¬ 
rately also, the circumstance would show that the Mahabharata 
was made up by collecting matter from different quarters.— 
Again, the different parts of the Epic are unequal and written 
in different styles. I have elsewhere given a reason why I con¬ 
sider the chapter iu the Anu^asanika Parvan in which the 
relations between the ^akas and Yavanas on the one hand and 
Brahmans on the other are represented to have been written 
after those races had lost their predominance in the country, 
i. e. about the end of the fourth century. In the epic itself it is 
represented as having been edited at different times, the editions 
differing from each other in extent. From all these reasons 
it appears that even in the beginning, when the first shape was 
given to it, it was a work of the nature of a collection like the 
Upani$ads; but unlike tljese, additions were made to it later 
from time to time; 
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But a didactic character it seems in some way to have home 
from the beginning. Patanjali, as already noticed, repwts the 
tradition which exists at the present day that the Kurus fought 
in conformity with the law ( Dharma ), i. e. the moral law. If 
the war was so regarded, the idea of making it serve a moral 
purpose must have existed in very early times; and if it did, it 
is easy to understand how the Epic should attract material of a 
didactic nature from different quarters. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the existence of that idea must neces¬ 
sarily have led to the Epic being at once cast into the form in 
which it now exists. The idea was there and it served as an at¬ 
tracting centre. The Mah^bharata, as I have elsewhere stated, is 
mentioned in inscriptions dated a. d. 492-3 and 493-6, and as 
a Satasahasri or composed of a lakh of slokas as it now is in one 
of the year A. D. 332-3. The Bhagavadgita formed an episode 
of the work in the time of BtOR) i- e. middle of the seventh 
century, and the Nardyarjiya which we have at the end of the 
Santiparvan, in the time of Sariikaracarya in the beginning of the 
ninth century. Looking to the faa that what we at present 
consider the regular metres mostly prevail in the Mahabharata 
and to the frequency with which the irregular ones occur in the 
Upani§ads, the work must be supposed to have been composed 
after them and about the same time as the metrical works in 
Pali, i. e. about the fourth century before Christ. 

These questions of the nature, composition and state of the 
Mahabharata deserve your attention. But the Mahabharata is a 
mine of information about the literature and philosophy, aims 
and ideals, manners and customs, and social and moral condition 
of the periods to which its different parts refer. It deserves 
study from this point of view, and as it is a huge work certain 
points or portions only might engage the attention of one 
scholar; Before however setting to work one must read what 
the European and American scholars have written about it. We 
have in German the volumes published by A. HoltzmanUj 
Father EJahlroan, and Jacobi, and in ^glisb that published by 
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Professor Hopkins as also an artide on the “ ruling caste ” in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

The Ramayapa also deserves our attention. Mss. of the 
poem differ widely from each other. One often-times contains 
verses and passages which are paraphrases of the corresponding 
ones in another. A chapter in one is sometimes longer than 
that which answers to it in another, or has a portion of the text 
in the later incorporated in it. This has been accounted for by 
the supposition that the poem was learnt by heart by rhapsodists, 
who went from place to place and recited it for the delectation 
of their hearers, and when it was committed to writing by 
different persons from the mouths of different rhapsodists, the 
Mss. came to be in the condition in which we find them. The 
last or Uttarakanda and also the first or Balakanda were added in 
later times ; and the story really begins with the exile of R^ma, 
Sita and Laksmana to a forest. These points you will have to 
consider if you mean to devote yourselves to the study of the 
Ramayapa. The condition of the country South and North as 
depicted in the poem will also be an interesting study as well as 
the manners, customs, aims and ideals of the people, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata. You will also have to consider why 
it is that the characters in the Ramayana are not mentioned in 
the Mahabhasya as those in the Mahabharata are, and why even 
Amara gives the name of Kfstja among the synonyms of Visnu, 
but not of Rama. It will also be useful to compare the story 
with that in the Dasaratha Jataka, which represents Rama, called 
Ramapandita, I.aksmana and Sita, the children of the eldest wife 
of Dasaratha, to have been banished to a forest for twelve years, 
because the wife that had succeeded the mother of Rama w'anted 
Daiaratha again and again to assign the kingdom to her son 
Bharata; and Dasaratha feared that she might even take away 
the life of Rama and the other two. But nine years after, Dai^a- 
ratha died and Bharata instead of ascending the throne went to 
Rama and endeavoured to persuade him to return and aissume 
the sovereignty. But sipce he had been banished for twelve 
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years and there still remained three, RAma would not return. 
At the end of the three years he came back and took possession 
of the throne. Curiously enough, Sita though represented as 
Rama’s sister, was raised to the dignity of the Chief Queen. 

I may here mention that the large number of Jataka stories 
in Pali, which have now all,been printed and some* of which 
have been translated, deserve careful study. As already stated. 
Dr. Biihler made use of them to point out to Professor 
Whitney that some of the roots in the Dhatupajha, the existence 
of which he attributed to the inventive faculty of the Indian 
grammarians, -were in vernacular use. Another scholar has 
written a book based on them on the “ social divisions in Eastern 
India at the time of Buddha”. The stories are interesting in 
more ways than one and the information to be gleaned from 
them as to the manners and ways of thinking of all sorts of 
men from the king to the common labourer in the street and the 
condition of Indian Society generally is very valuable. They 
vividly represent the virtues and vices of the times to which 
they refer. 

Pur^OAs ( and usually the Puraria ) are mentioned in some 
of the BrAhmarias and Sutras. The contents of a Purapa are five¬ 
fold : I. creation, 2 . resolution or dissolution, 3. family or 
geneology, 4. the Manus or certain periods, and 5. the doings 
of persons belonging to certain families. The idea has been 
surted by Mr. Jackson that originally there was only one PurAua 
as in speaking of it the singular ( Purana ) only is used. But 
that is not the invariable practice ; the plural also is used. But 
while comparing the- Vayu, the Markaij 4 eya, and Lihga 
Purapas it appeared to me that the sections on creation agree in 
substance as well as words in those Pura^as as if they were 
derived from a common source ; while the Vi?iju has an abridg¬ 
ed form of them. It.appears that the Puraijas were ■ written to 

extol particular deities such as Viipu, Siva, Durga, etc. and 

__ ; __ * • _ ’ 

1 Sino4 the Above waa wtitten all have b«t)aitraiivlat«& 
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advance their worship, to sanctify customs that had come into 
use and lay down certain religious duties and prohibit others 
which had become obsolete. The earliest of them mentions 
Gupta princes and consequently must have b^n written, as I 
have elsewhere stated, in the last quarter of the fourth century. 
They are of use for tracing the growth of the religion that took 
the place of the old Vedic fire-worship. Most of the facts and 
observances of the religion of the day have their authority in one 
or other Purana, 

As to the Hindu Law which we study it is based on certain 
metrical works which are ordinarily called Smrtis. There are 
older works which are called Dharma Siitras. Patanjali seems 
to know of those only and not of the Smjrtis. Some Dharma 
Sutras, such as those of Apasumba, Gotama, Vasistha etc., are 
extant. Each of these belonged to a certain Vedic school or 
Caraua, and thus religious and civil law' grew up within the 
limits of that body. A demand for a law binding on all was 
not, it appears, felt for a long time; but it cam* to be felt 
eventually, and the metrical Smrtis began to be written for 
general use. Some of these, there is reason to suppose, were 
based on the Dharma-SQtras ; and as I have stated elsewhere, 
the Vinayaka-Ssnti in the Yajnavalkya Smrti agrees almost word 
for word with the Siitras of the Kafha school on the subject. 
The doctrines laid down by the Smftis have been expounded by 
tha authors of the Commentaries or Nibandhas, such as Medha- 
tithi, Vijnane^vara, Apararka and Nilakantha. It would be worth 
the while of a Sanskrit scholar who is at the same time a lawyer 
to trace the history of Hindu Law, both religious and civil, from 
its beginning in our oldest literature through the Dharma-Sfltras 
and the Smrtis, to the Nibandhas or Commentaries ; and if this 
is a wide subject, any portion of it only might be taken up for 
such a treatment. The Tagore Law-lecturers at Calcutta, in- ’ 
eluding Professor Jolly, have done good work in connection 
with the subject. The Introduction to the translation of law' 
books published.byJD^. SOhler and. Jolly in the series of the 
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Sacred Book$ of the East will give the readers a good knowledge 
of. th? deyelopinMit of Hindu Law up to the rise of the Snjitis. 
An easier work, though laborious, would be to trace the quota¬ 
tions from Smrtis given in the Nibandhas to their source to 
enable one to find out whether the Smrtis before their authors 
were exactly those which we have at present under the same 
names. 

European scholars have not yet done much to elucidate 
Indian philosophy. I have considered the first portion of the 
subject already in going over the Upanisads. The notions put 
forth in those works were worked out in the older times by 
authors whose names are like those of the Rsis, such as Au 4 u- 
loma, Asmarathya, Badari etc., but all we know of their work 
are the extremely short notices conuined in BadarAyapa’s ^ri- 
raka Sotras. This latter work, as the principal work of the 
Vedanta, has been commented on by the founders of the various 
Vedantic schools of modern times. Most of them twist 'the 
sense of the Sutras whenever they have to interpret them in ac¬ 
cordance with their own doctrines; but it is a useful task to 
find out what Badarayapa’s [own system was. Dr. G. Thibaut 
has already done this to a large extent. But there is room for 
more work in connection with it. The author of ihe SUtras 
•does not support the doctrine of May! ; and it would be worth 
the while of a scholar to trace the history of the.doctrine through 
all the available works, including Buddistic works of the Madhya- 
mika and Yogacara schools, the Yoga-Visistha and the system of 
the Kashmir Saivas. A similar treatment should be accorded to 
Ramanuja’s doarine of the reality of . God, the individual soul 
and the. inanimate .world as three distinct substances,, the last 
two being under the perfect control of the-first, who ^ .dieir 
internal soui and whose bodies they constitute. A .work compar¬ 
ing the doctrines of the various Vedantic systems that preswul, viz. 
those of ^^kara, Raminuja, Madhva, Vallabha, ^^barka a^d 
others together with an account of their attitude towsurds the pipe- 
vailing religion of ceremonials is very .desirablet . 

5> [ B. Q. SitMidarkBr’a Works, VoL I. ] 
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There is a ^eat dejJ of work to be done in connection With 
' the ^stem of philosophy not proposing to be based On the Upa- 
ni^ads. What the Saihkhya system is is, I believe, not yet clearly 
understood. Hitherto it has been usual , to translate, the 
Prakrti of this school by Nature which, of course, is inanimate 
nature. ' But the first product of Prakfti is Buddhi Or definite 
conception ( s i wiEf r w ) and through it is produced Ahaihkara or 
consciousness of self. How this can be a product of Nature in 
its ordinary sense is more than I can understand. The Samkhya 
philosophy is the earliest. The words Samkhya and Yoga' as 
well as some of the, peculiar terms of the system {Mahat, Avyaktd, 
Fradhdna, Pufufa or Rfetrajna ) occur in the Upani§ada. In the 
Bh^gayad-rglta and other parts of the Mahlbharata also there are 
sonje of these terms; and the POrapas'cxplain the genesis of the 
wprid by speaking of the production of the Skihkhya principles 
from the Av)»kta’ or Pradhana put into motion by God. The chief 
authority for ;he system is .Hvarakf^na’s Karika. The so-called 
.Samkhya, Siltra I consider to be spurious. The doctrines are 
atheistic, But the &inkhya alluded to in some of the works 
mentioned'above is theistic, and probably the words Samkhya 
and Yoga are not used in their technical sense. I would propose 
that somebody should take up this subject, collect the passages in 
which these words and some technical terms of the system occur, 
determine the sense of the words and decide whether the refer¬ 
ences are to Kvarakt^na’s atheistic Samkhya or to any other system. 
Qf course the interpretation must be philological; it would not do 
tp aceept the views of the sectarians, who.interpret the word 
Avyaita in the I^fhopanisad to mean " the body ”« 

The Nyaya and VaUestka systems should be studied, with a 
view to ascertain their origin. Are there any germs in "the pre.- 
viodk' Iherlture which developed into those systems? An endear 
vour shbtild be made to ascertain this. The great coni.mehtaries 
oh-the Sottas of the two schools should be carefully studied 
\6 aKertain' the points in tfispute between the Buddhists! and 
those schools, and the mstnner in which they argue with eaCh 
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other. . For, in the celebrated passage in Vacaspati!s. commentary 
oh'the Uddyp&i'the-forme? tells ujs that the dpctrines laid down 
By Vatsyayaha in' his; e'iptsination of Go'tamia's Siitras were 
rtfiitfed 'by the Satiddha Diftnaga', and' &hara;dvaja’ wrote his 
Uddyota'to answer his objecti'pns and set Vatsyayana fighf... If 
^os^ible, any Bnddhitic work on Dialectics that may be ; available 
should be read for the purpose of comparison. The Nyaya 
System of Dialectics is very interesting, and probably. controver¬ 
sies such" aS those regulated by it must often have taken place in 
the blden days. 


. Lastly, . 1 . would .suggest that the history of the manner in 
which the descendants of the old fire-worshipping Rsis have.become 
devotees of Visnu, Siva, Durga and a host of other deities, and built 
temples instead of yajna-mandapas and worshipped idols instead 
of invisible deities, by-throwing oblations into the fire. in . their, 
names should be investigated. The innumerable animals that 
were slaughtered in the Yajnas or sacrifices produced feelings of 
revulsion j'wbrdly life was found to be miserable and'there were 
dreams of a h'appy 'condition ih another 'World. The Dpanisad 
^risi thcteforci resorted' to the contemplatiori of the Su'^reme 
Soul 'that pervades the beautiful Dhiverse," 'and aifiied at dih 
closSsC possible .approach to him or union with him'as the' iheanS 
of the highest bliss. The Buddhas and Jainas found a way in' 
righteous and benevolent conduct, and others derived comfort 
from adoring ■ Vasudeva regarded as the Supreme Being ' and 
sought for their highest bliss in love for him and faith in him. 
This school was known afterwards by the name of Bhagavata and 
Pancaratra. The Vasudeva of this school and of the Bhagavad- 
glta were afterwards identified with Vispu and Narayana, who 


Had already been objects of worship before, and thus arose 
modetri VaisnavismV But India has' ever been exposed to the' 
inroads' of foreigners and the settlement of these Jn, the country' 
has led to jhe, multiplication of races. ‘ These faces had their own 
gods. ^liae oF.’them, who had preceded the Aryas iii i^eir occu- 
p^l9n-.o]fjifje "|poupfey,''^ .9^ 
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phsRus, imd his worship must have been so gennal that he was 
talten over by the Aryas and identified with their Vedic Rudiia- 
Other races worshipped other deities and these also were adopted[ 
into the pantheon, and Puitoas were written to exalt their glories* 
Buddhism and Jainism being religions founded by men who 
came to be considered as perfect beings, naturally there was a 
desire to worship their relics and pay homage to their statues. 
The worship of these became general and spread over the Indian 
world and hence idols of Rama, Krsua, Narayana, Lak§mi, Siva 
and Parvati were prepared and established in public places for 
worship. But whatever may be the mode of accounting for the 
religious revolution that took place in the country, the question 
itselt deserves careful study, and one who derires to take it up 
will, have to read the Puraijas, the Paficaratra-Agamas, the Saiva- 
Agamas, the later literature of the several sects, and some portion 
df the Buddhistic and Jaina literatures. 

I will devote the remaining portion of the leaure to the 
considen^tion of the study of Indian antiquities or of Indian 
history by means of coinsand inscriptions and by the help of 
such incidental notices in Sanskrit literature as may be available. 
If you wish to take up the subject, you will have to cast a glance 
over the volumes of the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, 
the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, of its Bombay Branch 
and of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as well as the separate volumes 
of inscriptions that are published, and the Archaeological Reports, 
and read such portions of these as refer to the line you may have 
chosen. As to the inscriptions of Asoka and those in the cave 
temples the last thing has not been said about them yet. They 
deserve a fresh study. The University has been offering a prire 
for transcripts and translations of the Karla inscriptions but no 
candidate has yet appeared. Then we have to consider the in¬ 
roads of the Greco-Bactriari princes into Indk and the establish¬ 
ment of a kingdom by them in the Punjab with Sikala for their 
apital* One of these prince named Milinda is noticed in a 
0 uddhisffc work as hdhliog a controversy with a BuddhUtic 
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nii^d KfiUA(& has tn^a Beat^<Kl‘ lilMiMd^. 

The Bictrisns were followed by the Sakas) who mled over 
Kathiawar and Malva for more than 200 yea»> bat were soon 
followed in* Northern India by the Kushanas. There: af^pear- 
to have been two families of these, tbe later having Kani$ka for 
its founder. The name of this prince is .famous in the litetatiaie' 
of the Mahayana Buddhism. He is generally placed' in tbe 
century of the Christian Era, but I have on a earefnl conadeiatUMi 
assigned him to the first quarter of the third centuryi There 
are dates in his inscriptions, but they run on from the unit 
figures ( 5, 6, etc. ) and I have supposed that the hundreds in 
those numbers have been omitted in accordance with a practice 
prevalent in Kashmir in later times. But I am now of. opinion 
that the existence of that practice in the early centuries cannot be 
proved; there is an inscription of the third Kushana prince in 
eastern Maiva which is dated in the same way- as the others 
belonging to the dynasty, and the practice of omitting hundfeds 
does not seem to have ever existed in Maiva. I would, therrfore, 
now put forward the supposition that Kanifka founded an erit' nM* 
his own, but that its initial date must be about A. D. 200. -The 
whole evidence I have brought forward is consistent whdi only- 
such a late date and not with the first century.' No scholar - has 
answered my arguments, but they are sceptical as to the truth of 
my conclusion, and some wish me to read the notices dceur- 
ring in a Chinese book about the Kushanas, and reconcile them 
with it. r have yet found no time for it. But this question of 
Kaniska’s date is important and is worthy of being taken up by 
any one of you. Then followed the dynasty of the Gti{nas and 
the Kushanas, and the Sakas of tbe Kathiawar and Maiva woe 
deprived of their power. But foreigners continued to pour into 
the country. Tliere were Abhiras who penetrated ifttOj tiio 
country in such large numbers that after they became Hindus 

the name of Kanifka have ,on4 vv|- 
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^fediyisions of some of;Ouxcasc?p and we have now ^ 
AbynsOnijK aiid^ordini^ sofiarsj- Mer satafrs,^nd ofdinarj;j5uta,rs/ 
andoAbpfcgmrfis'aiidsOr-d^aiy .^[atdis/ andv^y^rai# more, of such, • 
di*dsdQP%i. .A[’dynasfy, Abljj^as- §eems [to have reigned; some*', 
where in the. Mafatha eoujitjyi pifobably in ;^haiid?6h,^_ ad - 
inscription of Oflfe of the"=princes exists at Naak. Aggiin we had an • 
inrc^d-Oif another foreign tace called the Gurjaras. The Gurjaras, 
who. caih^ by jwAy of the Fui^iab and gave their name to a part of it 
vjhich is called (Jujarat to this day, settled in Rajputana and 
founded a kingdom, thence extended^,their power to Kanauj, 
which b^caipp their, capital, and afterwards an off-shpot of the 
rac6 established a kingdom at Anahilapattana and gave the' name 
Gujarat to.the province of I^ta. This race has also given rise to 
a special division of castes like the Abhiras. The history of these 
races, \vhieh have settled in the country and become Hindus 
deserves to be carefully studied,; all the information that can be 
gQtjitiust be secured and that which is now available to us nmst 
be weighed critipdly. I am ofopinion that some at leak of the 
Rajput families ofjdie present day are of a foreign origin. In¬ 
scriptions, t^mme of the dynasties thk ruled over Northern | 
I^di^haye^be^n published, but ^ the informanon available from 
them has not been collected and put into shape, as that referring 
tp;the .MarAtha and Ginarese dynasties has been. A family of 
the-name of Kalacuri reigned in Cedi or the country about Chattis- 
gatha And; a good deal of information is available about it and it 
can be put^ into shape.. The subject was proposed for a university 
e^($ay, jeyeral; times; but ,it was not taken up by any body.* 

A .dyn^ty.^that ruled over some part of Gujarat and even 
Mal4ra6tn^;vn the fourth century and is known by the name of 
TmikOifekas u^edthc same era as that used by the princes of Cedi., 
The question tp be considered is whether it belonged to tjie same 
Wfe.Us: thos? prmces. The. histpry- pf the Paramaras of Ujjayini 

w». taMiy • iM ;«bl* beBU 
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and Dharadesa has also to be written. We possess a good deal 
of information about _theni.., • . > .. 

You will thus see how many questions there arejn Sanskrit 
literature and Indun Antiquities which require, to. be, taljen up. 
If we natives of, tb-e ^cpuutry study them ,§trii:kly; according to the 
critical method, we are likely to throw more light on them in 
in some respects than European and American ‘s’cholafji.' But 
what is the reason of the fact that though have been teaching 
Sanskrit in the University for the last forty years, we have turned 
out but few c^riiical scholars ? The reason probably is tl^at a man 
rnust i^sf devote himself to something that enables him to earn 
his livelihood ; most of his time ^ being spent in .that pursuit, 
very little is left for anything else. And scholarship^ is not some¬ 
thing,that you can acquire at odd moments. I have^ therefore, 
b^n for -several years urging the endowment of permanent 
fellowships in connection with the Colleges or yniversiti^, and 
even prpposed that the Daksina fund, which, in my opinion is 
now wasted on wkat are called Dak§ina fellowships. tenable for 
a year or two only, should be used for endowing . permanent 
fellowships. ,Lord Harris took up the question at my suggestion, 
but in the face of the opposition of the Pepartment,\ which js 
jealous of any suggession from without, he had to give it up. 
And endowing fellowships from some other source is some¬ 
thing tlxat Government have not yet considered to be necessary 
for the ad\*anceraent of original research among us and no 
patriotic Indian lus turned his. attention to it. 
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beliv^red o|i the ISth of December X918, at the Bhaadarkar Oriental. 

' ^^eiaaroh Inktitnta on the oooaaion of 'the Opening of a Seriei 
idisHkhwtB mangtd by the Inetllote. 

{From rm AKMts op the Bhandarkar Institute, Volume I> 

(1919-20), pp. 1 ff.]. , 

The object of this Institute is to promote among its mem- 
■bers’a spirit of inquiry into the history of our country—literary, 
BOcial and ptditical— and also to afford facilities to outsides 
’ engaged in the same pursuit. The idea is to get scholars to 
deliver lectures arid read papers before the members of the 
Institute and to publish these in the form of a journal. The 
work undertaken is indeed arduous; and it may well be question¬ 
ed ■Whether we Indians are sufficiently advanced to undertake 
unaided such a task with confidence and execute it in a manner 
so as to bring about fruitful and uncontestable results. To secure 
such results some familiarity with the critical and comparative 
' method of inquiry is necessary. Institutions similar to this, e. g. 
the' Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have been in 
• existence for a long time among us, and several Indians have 
distinguished themselves by their work in connection with them. 
Our University has sent out into the world a large number of 
students of Sanskrit and the vernacular languages of India; but the 
number of inquirers haa been very small and almost insignificant. 
Besides, much of the work done by Indian scholars is considered 
by the leading scholars of Europe as possessing little worth. We 
may easily retort to this charge and show their incompetence in 
dealing with Sanskrit matters; nevertheless we ought to asceruin 
whether this charge brought a^inst us is .based on truth, and, if 
so, we should set about mending our ways. 

I have already tried to impress on our students the impor- 
unce of the pursuit of a critical -and comparative method of 
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inquiry/ ^nd indi<?ated the lines of research that should be 
followed.^ But these lectures of mine do not seem to have pro¬ 
duced a very wide effect j thougbi of course, I am much gratified 
to find that a small body of critical scholars has now grown 
up and is still growing up amongst us, and naturally they arc 
among the members of this institution. Still/ I must once 
hastily go oyer what I may call the temptations of an Indian 
scholar. He is prone to see good in everything old. If he does 
It without any evidence, he makes himself ridiculous and un¬ 
worthy of attention; and sometimes even when there is evidence 
he is prone to take that view of it which reflects most credit on 
his ancestors. For instance, in a paper entitled ^ International 
Law in Ancient India ’ a scholar from Madras states that injury to 
the cultivators, their implements and crops by the enemy was 
against our international law. If this is to be quoted in our 
favour as against the practice of European combatants, the 
fact that European fights are between nations, while Indian fights 
have been between princes or chiefs, the great body of their 
subjects remaining unaffected, should not be lost sight of; so 
that if the enemy did not lay waste the land of the cultivators 
or do them any other injury, it may possibly have been due to 
the fact that in the case of success the cultivators and their lands 
belonged as much to the invading enemy as to the original chief. 
But this is not an instance of extravagant admiration for ancient 
Hindus, and it is taken from a paper which is thoughtful and 
written on critical lines. 

But the tendency towards such admiration is very strong in 
the generally uncultured mind. Several years ago a young en¬ 
thusiast came to me and wanted to know if in the course of my 
search for manuscripts I had come across a copy of the Maya- 

1 In a lecture delivered in 1888 under the/auspices of the Free 
' Church Literary Society, Bombay, and published Ante, pp. 362 ff. 

2 In a lecture delivered in 1905 in the same institution and published 

Ante, ff. 

83 [ fi. Q-. ]BhaadairkAr’s Werki, ^ol. L J 
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Samhiti which, he said, contained instructions for the accom*- 
plishment of wonderful feats. On my replying in the negari^i, 
he said that Europeans must have found a copy of the Samhita ; 
fot otherwise how could they have possibly made the discoveries 
and inventions such as those of the telegraph, the telephone and 
others ? Again there are persons who find in the Rgveda ah 
allusion to the X-rays, railways and what not! I hope you will 
not consider my having brought forward these cases an insult to 
you, implying a comparison of your work with theirs. But 
what I have called the peculiar temptations of an Indian scholar 
do, in a large number of cases, influence our judgment. 

For instance, reverence for the name of Vyasa is early in¬ 
stilled into our minds. Consequently we are apt to feel shocked 
if anybody were to tell us that Vyasa is only a mythical figure 
without any historical counterpart. Yet the chief circumstances 
we know about him are so incongruous and conflicting with each 
other that they unmistakably point to that conclusion. Vyasa is 
said to be the grandfather ( by means of Niyoga ) of both the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, and yet he lived long enough to 
watch their deeds and write about them after the time of their 
death or ascension to heaven, and thus compose a voluminous 
work beyond the working capacities of an old man. Agaip, it is 
said of him in the Vispu-Purapa that there was only one Veda 
in the beginning and that Vyasa divided it into four and taught 
it to four pupils: the Atharvaveda he taught to Sumantu, the 
Samaveda to Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, and the 
the Rgveda to Paila. A^valayana in his Grhya-Sutra gives a list of 
the Rsis or Vedic teachers in whose name oblations of water have 
to be made on certain occasions. Among these Rsis are the authors 
of the several Map4al^s of the Rksamhita, and the writers of the 
Brahmapas and Sutras, such as Kausitaka, Sariikhayana, Aitareya, 
etc., whose works have come down to us. This, therefore, is 
a list of actually living Vedic teachers. In this list occur the 
names Sumantu, Jaimini, Vai^athpayana, and Paila, spoken of as 
the pupils of Vyasa ip the Vi§pu-Purapa, to whom he taught the 
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four Vedas. If the nances of the alleged pupils of Vyasa do 
occur in this list of teachers, why not that of Vyasa himself if he 
was a historical personage and a teacher of these four ? Again 
the Brahma-Sfltras are attributed to Badarayana, which is regarded 
as another name of Vyasa 1 So that our Vyasa is to be the 
author of the Brahma-Sutras also. Even such a great writer as 
Ramanuja subscribes to this opinion and considers this Vyasa to 
be the' same as the author of the Mahabharata I But in the 
Sutras themselves occur names of ancient authors with an indi¬ 
cation of their views which are often contrasted with each other. 
With the views of Jaimini, a name specially connected with the 
karmamarga or the road to final bliss by means of deeds such as 
sacrificial ceremonies, are contrasted those of Badarayana which 
have a reference to the jfianamarga or the way of knowledge. 
One would here expect the name of Vyasa, if that was the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Sotras; but we have that of Badara- 
yapa only. Vyasa is also considered as the author of all the 
Purapas. But these contain conflicting views, and the same 
author cannot be considered as speaking highly of the gods 5iva 
and Vispu in one place and making contemptuous observations 
about them in another. So that here too Vyasa is a mythical 
personage. The word vyasa has the sense of expansion or 
analysis, as opposed to samasa which means contraction or 
synthesis. As observed before, the Vispu-Purapa reports that all 
the four Vedas form one whole. This whole was expanded or 
analysed into four distinct substances. The Brhad-Arapyaka- 
Upanisad has in two places an enumeration of the then existing 
lore, in which Itihasah and Purapam are put in the singular 
number, showing that each of these formed an independent 
whole. These afterwards were analysed, or divided, or expanded 
into the many stories contained in the Mahabharata and into the 
large number of Purapas that we possess. Thu? there was a 
vyasa in-each of the three cases and its importance led to the 
identification of the action with the actor : the analysis came to 
denote the analyser. 
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SittoiWly, '>ff€ have bten siade oiir childhood so 
■v^ith the stories coatained in the Mahabharata aad the Rsniayaija ' 
that vde should' at once ’ cbndetrfn the' critic who spoke of the 
stories as coastituting mtfely legendary poems, 1, e., •works of 
ithaginarion, having perhaps historical basis of which one cannot 
be certain, ’nje pbems ate very valuable from the hlstorioil 
Jjoint of view, because one can gather from them information as 
to what men and women did or thought in those days, i.’ e., as 
to the stage of civilization at which they had arrived when the 
poems were composed. Bni the occurrences reported in them 
cannot be regarded as strictly historical. In a prize-^essay that 
i had to examine in connection without University, the writef^ 
who, I believe, was an M. A.—stated that the Mahabharata was 
in every sense such a historical work as that of Thucydides. 
But it did not occur to him that before making such a statement 
it was necessary for him to settle whether the poem bad one 
author or more, whether these authors were contemporary wit¬ 
nesses of the events they reported and whether the stories told 
by them were in themselves credible. 

As to the authors of the metrical treatises on Law they 
mostly bear the names of old Rsis of the Upanisad or Sutra 
period. But it ought not to be supposed that the laws and 
usages mentioned in the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya and Asvalayana 
belonged to the period of Yajnavalkya of the Bfhad-Aranyaka 
and the Asvalayana of the §rauta and Grhya Sutras. It had be¬ 
come the custom or a matter of style to use the names of older 
sages in composing the Smjtis and Puranas of the period of 
what I have elsewhere’ called the Brahmanic revival. 

I have here briefly sketched the natural failings of • Indian 
scholars. The fact is that the literature and the antiquities we 
examine are our own, and naturally we look more to the contents 
bf a literary work than to its historical relations, which require 
the exercise of the critical faculty. It is questionable whether 

1 Id the '* Peep into the {larlp Htitorp of India,” Ante pp- 7 ff. 
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a European Scholar reads Sanskrit works to be amused or in> 
structed by them j his point of view is historical and critical. 
On one occasion I happened to say to the late Dr. .E&hler that 
the Third Act of the Uttararamacarita drew tears from my eyes 
whenever I read it. He seemed to be surprised. This consti¬ 
tutes the difference in the points of view of the Indian and 
the European scholar. We must not on that account cea^ to read 
our Sanskrit and vernacular works for the pleasure and inaruc- 
tion which they afford to us. Only we must take care that our 
partiality for them in this respect does not obscure our judgment 
when we have to examine them critically in order to find out 
their historical relations. We may feel deeply moved by the 
Third Act of the Uttararamacarita; but when the question of 
historical truth comes up for consideration, we must be prepared 
to accept, if our evidence leads to it, that Rama and Sita are 
mythical personages and that they did not really exist. 

I have here touched only the fringe of the subject; the 
critical method to be pursued I have indicated in the two lectures 
alluded to above. Our critical studies must be conducted con¬ 
jointly with European scholars. We should read their works 
and take hints from the observations contained in them, both as 
regards the subjects to be investigated and the methods to be 
followed. Our research work will assuredly bear fruit if it is 
thus conducted. 

In conclusion I am happy to say that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has 
been steadily advancing among us. In recent years I have had 
several papers from the Madras Presidency the writers of which 
show considerable critical acumen and skill and I have full hope 
that our work here and in the Madras Presidency will put an end 
to the disparaging tone in which the European scholars speak of 
us; and compel their approval and even their admiration. 



THE MAHABHARATA 

( Baiiig the a^dreat deUvered' by Sir R. 8. BhandarKsr in inagatdtioig 
the MahftUsrat^ Edition vrojrh of the Bhandarfcar Inatitute on the 1st of 
April 1919. This address 4a being now published for the .first time.-K.B.U.J 

The Mahfibhfitata is a work which is essentially connected 
with a stage of civilization which the Indian Aryans had attained, 
and without which that stage would be unintelligible. The 
traditions which have been embodied in it have their roots in 
the most early times. The name Bhfirata, which indicates the 
races which fought against each other, occurs in the 3 rd Mandala 
of the Rgveda Sathhitd, where it is stated that the Brahman or 
religious worship instituted by Vi^vfimitra protects the Bharata 
people. On the other hand, in a hymn of the seventh or 
Vdasfha Mapdala it is stated that the Bharatas were like sticks 
used in driving the cattle with — torn into shreds, and were 
feeble; when Vasisfha became their leader, the people of the 
Trtsu race spread over a wide extent. Similarly a prince of the 
name of Sudds crossed a certain river safely as Indra was pleased 
with the ministrations of the Kau^ikas, i. e., Visvdmitra and his 
Hnsmen. On the other hand, in the fight between the ten kings 
Indra protected Sudds through the religious service performed by 
the Vdsi§thas. Thus, it appears that these two R§is were at 
times the religious leaders of the Bhdrata tribe and Purohitas of 
Sudds, but which of them supplanted the other is not easy to 
determine. This is the origin of the famous enmity of the two 
sages, elaborated and even grotesque stories of which are narrated 
in later works' iiiclusive of the Mahdbhdrata. The enmity of 
Vasisfha and Vi^vdmitra, which is an article of ordinary Hindu 
belief, has thus come down to us from early Vedic times, arid 
thus also the name Of the fighting race/mentioned in the work 
Whidi .we propose tO' edit, is as old as the Rgveda. In the Aita*- 
reya Brdhriiaria-IMrghatamas-Mdmat'eya' is represented as having 
crowned Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, by the use of the cere- 
pappies contained in the riipal of the Indra coronation^ and it is 
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alsoitated that Bhafata Siiias enabled-by it to' cohquer the ^ -whWe 
•'S(k>rld, tWiercupon he peHbrmed the horse-sacrifice indicative rif his 
supreme sovereignty. Similarly the nRme of Janamejiysij "the 
son of Pariksit, is mentioned there as having been thus' fetovriied 
and having performed i horse-sacrifice. • 

The Mahabharata is mentioned by I^anini, an(l the Bhirata 
and Mahabharata by A^valayana. One way of deterihining the 
position of a work in Sanskrit literature which we resort to is to 
determine the literary stratum to which it belongs. The Rk- 
samhita forms the oldest stratum ( or strata), the Brahmanas 
ferm the next, though considerable chronological distance sepa¬ 
rates the two; then we have the the stratum represented by 
Yaska and Panini. The question now is what position , to 
assign to the Mahabharata. If we judge form the language, we 
shall find that it is not in strict conformity with the rules of 
Panini, as shown by Prof. Rajwade.in the case of the Bhagayad* 
gita. This is a stage in the growth of the Sanskrit language .at 
which Panini’s idiom was not strictly cared for, and a great 
deal of freedom, which we even in Marathi resort to, was used. 
But the sounds of the language at that stage had not becoiqe 
corrupt by passing through the mouths of foreign races, i. e, had 
not acquired the form of Pali. In other words, the language 
of the Mahabharata represents the speech of the Indian Aryans, 
though strictly grammatical forms had gone out of use. Thus this 
stage in the growth of the language belongs to a period later than 
Yaska and Papini. The Mahabharata, therefore, is a work in 
popular use, and gives us knowledge of the ideas,. conceptipns, 
institutions, manners and customs of the Indian Aryans. And 
thus we find in it the philosophy and the morality which found 
their proper exposition in the Upani^ads and Dharmasutras, such 
as those of Gautama, Vasistha. and Manu. ^ The object of the 
writers of the Mahabharata seems to be to include' in^ it in a 
popu^r form all t^ stories, and mord and .ghilosophiqd ;cpu- 
ceptions rhat had devilpped frotn.l^je remotest times tp ^h^jperiod 
when its composition was conceived df. Thus it forms a sort 
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, of > encyclopasdia pf the knowledge possessed by the Aryan?. 
This, objea seems to have been never losi sight of during tlte 
course of the development of the work and thus we have had 
' interpolations from time to time. For historical purposes it. is 
necessary to ascertain what matter was.interpolated at wbat tipie. 
There are, differences of reading in individual cases, but they are 
not so great as in the case of the Ramayana, for instance. 
The theory is that the Ramayana was committed to me¬ 
mory and there were rhapsodists who sang it on different 
occasions. When the poem came to be written out, the. read¬ 
ing of the different rhapsodists were used by different writers, 
and thus we come to have recensions in which the stanzas give 
the general sense but differ as to the particular words used. 
Such differences do not seem to exist in the case of tlic Maha- 
bharata MSS. Its recensions seem to be due to the interpola¬ 
tions introduced from time to time. There are, of course, as 
noticed above, yarieies of reading in the portions of the recension 
which a|[ree with each other. Our determination of tlie text 
should proceed mainly on these two lines. The Mahabharata 
• Prospectus, which has been prepared carefully by Mr. Utgikar, 
explains all matters connected with our work. When the text 
is prepared and established in accordance with the principles 
explained therein, then will be the time to inquire into, and 
consider various questions concerning the Epic, such as the 
following; ' Whether the purpose of the work is to narrate the 
heroic deeds of the principal characters and the episodes intro¬ 
duced to set off or illustrate the exploits of the heroes, or whether 
the main purpose of the work is moral or didactic and the epic 
portions are introduced to illustrate the didactic purpose; whether 
the poem originally intended to represent the final victory of tl.e 
Kauravas and was afterwards recast in order to represent their defeat 
and the success of the Paridayas, or whether the poem was gradu¬ 
ally altered to give it a Vaijuava character which it had not in the 
b^inning; whether Krsna’s early life was spent jn the Gokula 
or cowherd-settlement, of whether it was totally unconnected 
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with his career as a member of the Satvata branch of .the race 
of Yadu and was introduced into the story in later times. 

This work we propose to inaugurate on this auspicious New 
Year’s day of our Hindu calender. The conception of the un¬ 
dertaking is entirely due to the enlightened views of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, from whom we have received and are 
to receive, munificent financial help but that alone will not 
suffice, and we .have to request other chiefs and persons possess¬ 
ing the means to cotribute towards the successful execution of 
the plan. For it should never be forgotten that this is a patrio¬ 
tic work. The Mahabharata is essentially connected with our 
intellectual life. There is almost no Hindu who has no know¬ 
ledge of one or more of the heroes whose exploits have been sung 
in the Epic. Our attitude towards the best of them is respectful 
and reverential. The late Mr. E. I. Howard, one of our earliest 
Directors of Public Instruction, often said to me in the olden days 
that we Hindus should be proud of our Mahabharata heroes, and 
entertain feelings of admiration and respect for them. That such 
a work as the Mahabharata should still remain a confused mass 
scarcely does any credit to us, whose attitude towards the heroes 
should be of such a nature. < 

And now a word as to the spirit in which the work should 
confidently be conducted by us. It should be thoroughly im¬ 
partial. Our aim should be to find out the truth, whether it is 
flattering to our racial pride or otherwise. Scholars of the lead¬ 
ing European nations have been for a long time engaged in 
making researches into our literature and ancient history. They 
have got their own critical methods. New ideas and issues 
strike them more easily than they do usi On the other hand, 
there are proper Hindu feelings and ideas which they do not 
M I B. O. BbaadatkM** WcAs, Vol. I. ] 
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perfectly understand and make mistakes about. Sden^ is not 
racial or national. European scholars and ourselves should 
devote respectful attention to what we have got to say to 
each other, We should learn from them and strictly use their 
critical methods, and they should not treat our suggestions with 
contempt, thus alone with the common efforts of both historical 
and literary research will advance and throw light upon our 
past ,which must remain dark without such research. 
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( Delivered by Sir B. Q. Btuudarkar, Vioa-Ghanoellor, at the Uni- 
veraity of Bombay, 1894. Originally publiabad in 1894 by tho author. ] 

Gentlemen of the Senate, Ladies and Gentlemen.— His 
Excellency the Chancellor has assigned to me the onerous task of 
addressing you to-day, and it will not, I expect, surprise you if 
I feel extremely diffident as regards my ability to execute the 
function which on other occasions was performed by Chancellors, 
such as His Excellency himself. Lord Reay, Sir James Fergusson, 
and Sir SeyraoufFitzgerald, and by Vice-Chancellors such as Sir 
Raymond West, Dr. Mackichan, and the Hon. Mr. Birdwood. 
If I can at all hope to attract your attention, it can only be on 
the ground of the novelty of a native of this country addressing 
you from this chair. But even when you look at the fact 
from that point of view, a feeling of bitter disappointment is sure 
to arise in your minds. For you have, through a mournful 
occurrence, lost an opportunity of listening to a more distin¬ 
guished and abler native of the country, whose public utterances 
were, as Sir Raymond West in the best notice of Mr. Telang’s 
life hitherto published happily expresses, it, characterised by a 
&weet persuasive reasonableness, illumined by a diffused radiance 
of feeling, ” and whose inner nature was, as he truly says, “ in 
a great degree that of a meditative Saint, enamoured of purity 
and holiness, and filled with longing aspirations for the progress 
of mankind, but especially of the Hindus, towards perfection in 
knowledge, wisdom, and purpose. ” A sadder occurrence than 
the death, at an early age, of your late Vice-Chancellor I do not 
remember. When his faculties had reached their fullest develop¬ 
ment and his thoughts on all subjects had become mature, when, 
by his intellectual and moral excellentse, he had but j ust risen to 
a position of high honour and influence, and a wide sphere of 
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usefulness had opened itself before him, and the highest expecta¬ 
tions were everywhere formed of the good he would be able to 
do, he was snatched away from us by the hands of death. He 
was not only the brightest, or one of the brightest alumni of our 
University, but as a Fellow and Syndic always exerted himself to 
promote its interests and raise the quality of its tests. In his 
hands the interests of higher education, so far as the University 
was’concerned, were safe. Mr. Telang’s untimely death revived 
with very great force the controversy which the occurrence of 
the death of a graduate always gives rise to. His death was 
followed by that of another gifted graduate who was an M. A. 
and M. D.-^Mr. 'Vithal Vishnu Gokhale. He was one of six 
brothers, all of whom, with the exception of the last, who is still 
young, achieved great distinction at the University, but three of 
whom had died before him. Another very promising young 
man, Mr. L. R. Vaidya, who had gone through all the Arts exa¬ 
minations up to the M. A. very successfully, passed the LL. B. 
and the Advocate’s examination, compiled a very useful Sanskrit 
dictionary, and edited a Sanskrit poem, similarly died a very pre¬ 
mature death. And there have been a good many more such 
instances. The responsibility for the deaths of these young men 
is, by a large number of persons, brought to the door of the 
University. The courses laid down are, they say, very difficult, 
the rules are stringent, a candidate who has failed in one subject 
is made to go through the whole course again instead of being 
examined in that one subject only and the examinations are stiff. 
In the first place, before the charge can be truly made out against 
the University, it is necessary that an equal number of young 
men not belonging to the University should be taken, and the 
percentage of deaths among them shown to be lower. But this 
has not been done by anybody. In the next place, many of the 
young men whose deaths we deplore died not immediately after 
finishing their course, but a good many years after; so that the 
heavy strain to which the avocation they had chosen subjected 
them must at least have as much to do with their premature 
death as the University course. Still, I am not prepared tQ 
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deny that the long course of study that a student has to go 
through before he becomes an- M. A., LL. B., of- even a B. A. 
does impose a heavy strain on the intellects of our young men. 
The education of a Hindu of the upper classes belonging to a 
generation immediately preceding ours consisted simply of read¬ 
ing and copying letters and a little mental arithmetic, while we 
have had to go through a course of training lasting for at least 
ten years in two or three languages, the literature of those lan¬ 
guages, mathematics, history, philosophy, physics, &c. The 
only sort of indigenous education that can at all be compared 
with that which we receive is that which was given to those who 
became Gastrins or Pandits. But in their case they took their own 
time to finish a book, and the number of such Sastrins or Pandits 
was insignificantly small, there being hardly two or three to each 
district. If, then, while our fathers, grandfathers and so on 
were almost entirely free from any mental strain, we are subjected 
to it for at least ten years, it is not, I think, unreasonable to 
assume that somehow or other it must tell on our health. What 
then ? Shall we ask that'our colleges and high schools should 
be shut up ? No, we are so jealous of this free gift of higher 
education by a civilised Government that whenever there is a 
report of the abolition of any of these institutions or a Govern¬ 
ment Resolution having a remote tendency to discourage higher 
education appears, we are all up in arms,-^metaphorically of 
course. Shall we then render our degree course easy and direct 
the examiners to put easy questions ? If we think over the matter, 
we shall see that this demand really means that we want the 
degree or certificate of higher education, the semblance of 
it, not the reality. But in practical life semblance will not 
help us; we must have the reality. And let us see whether 
while we have the reality of higher education we cannot prevent 
this heavy mortality amongst our graduates. If we examine the 
matter more carefully, we shall, I think, find out in what direc¬ 
tion the remedy lies. I have been at some pains to ascertain 
how many men from our M. A. and B. A. lists have died from 
1862, the year in which the first fi. A, examination was held, to 
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the yeat 1880. In this portion of the M. A. list there are the 
names of as Martha Hindu Graduates, of whom ii, or 44 per 
cent,, have died, ^^ni there are i8 Parsis, of whom only 3, or 
i 6'6 percent., have died. There are three Gujrathis, one Mus» 
sulman, and two Ei^ropeans or Eurasians; but I do not take these 
into consideration, Mnce the operation of any law in such matters 
does not become manifest when the area of observation is very 
limited. In the B. A. list between those years we have 193 names 
of Maratha Hindu Graduates, of whom 40 or 20.7 per cent, 
have died. The number of Gujarathi Hindu Graduates is 40, of 
whom 9 or 22‘S per cent, have died. The number of Parsis 
is 63 , of whom only 6, i. e., 9.3 per cent., have died. The 
oldest graduate in this portion of the list is of 32 years* standing, 
and the youngest of 14 years. Amongst graduates, therefore, of 
between 32 and 14 years* sunding, 44 percent. Hindu M. A.s 
have died, while of the Parsis only 16.6 per cent; and 
20.7 per cent. Maratha Hindu B. A.s have died, 22*3 per cent. 
Gujarathi Hindu B. A.s, and 9.3 per cent, only Parsi B. A.s. 
Now what is the cause of this disparity ? It cannot be said that 
the Parsis are less studious than the Hindus, for they have 
obtained equally high University honours; neither can it be said 
that after graduation they lead a less busy life than the Hindus. 
The cause, therefore, must lie in certain circumstances, the 
eJtistence of which makes the Parsis go on and the absence of 
which leads to the early breakdown or death of the Hindus. 
A Parsi enjoys life much better than a Hindu, uses nourish¬ 
ing food, goes through a greater amount of physical exercise, 
and does not, as a general rule, marry very early. Neither 
does a Parsi girl enter upon the married condition until she is 
mature. It must then be that, because these conditions are wanting 
in the case of the Hindus, so many of them comparatively are 
unable to bear the strain which higher education and subsequent 
aaive life impose upon them and die off. The food used by most 
of our Hindus, if not all, is hardly nourishing, they have no liking 
tor physical exercise, do not know how to enjoy life, and marry 
very early and the health of their wives is in a shattered condi- 
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tion on account of early maternity. Reform in this direction is, 
therefore, the only way to avert the evil. And this is not the 
only sphere in which we find the strain upon us to be heavy. 
We have now come in contact with an energetic race, able to 
sustain a great deal of continuous and hard exertion, and possess¬ 
ed of habits of punctuality and regularity, which enable a man to 
go through a large amount of work with the same efforts. 
We have not yet acquired those habits, and our indigenous modes 
of work are more kisurely. We have to stand side by side with 
Englishmen or act under their direction in the work of adminis¬ 
tration, and compete with them and other European races in 
matters of trade, commerce, and manufacture. Every one of 
us who enters the Public Service has to work continuously from 
10 o’clock to 5 o’clock, sometimes much later. A man engaged 
in trade and commerce has always to be on the alert and watch¬ 
ful of his opportunity, and even the labourer in a manufacturing 
establishment has to work continuously from six in the morning 
till six in the evening. Thus, under the new conditions of life, 
we have to bear a heavy strain in almost all spheres of activity. 
If, then, we will not sink and fall back in the race or die off 
under the tension, we must turn our attention to reform in the 
direction indicated by the statistics we have examined. Early 
marriage, both of boys and girls, must be put a stop to, physical 
exercise must be regularly resorted to by young as well as old, 
and our diet must be more nourishing. But I have heard people 
complain of poverty, and say that they cannot afford to use 
nourishing food. But complaints of poverty are heard only in 
connection with education. When a Hindu has to get his boy 
married he does so, howsoever poor he may be, and borrows, 
pledges, or pawns, if he has no money. But he will do nothing 
of the kind for the education of his son. Still he sees that 
education will enable him to earn a livelihood and sends him to 
a school, but he will spend as little as possible on the object. 
Thus, then, to render ourselves fit for the new conditions of 
life, all our ideas on social matters niust undergo a thorough 
change. 
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In previous Gjnvocation speeches the change recently in¬ 
troduced into the Arts course has been noticed. As I myself took 
vety great interest in the question and often discussed the new 
sdbeme with my lamented friend, Mr. Telang, and as objections 
are still raised against it in one shape or another, I hope you will 
allow me to say a few words on it. If one surveys the history of 
higher education in this Presidency, one will find that a contention 
between two ideas or sets of views has been going on all along. 
Some educationists would comprehend or include a great many 
subjects in a course of general education, while there are others who 
would put in as few as possible and begin special education early. 
The necessity of a general education and also of special education 
has not been denied by either party though in the beginning that 
for the latter was not practically acknowledged. But there is 
very great difference as to what subjects a general education and 
special education should embrace. Higher education began in 
this Presidency with the establishment of the Elphinstone College 
about the year 1836. From that time up to the establishment 
of the University every student of the College had to go through 
a course of mathematics, beginning with spherical trigonometry 
and ending with the differential calculus, history, political 
economy, logic, mental and moral philosophy, and English 
literature. Even for the B. A. examination, history, and logic 
and moral philosophy formed part of the necessary course in 
1862, the first year.in WThich it was held. In 1863, however, 
logic and moral philosophy were taken out of the necessary 
«eurse and put into the special or optional course. A further 
change in the same direction was made in 1865, when history 
also was removed from the necessary course, so that a few books 
in two languages and a short course in mathematics only formed 
the necessary courae. Thus the specialists fully succeeded. 
Now, gentlemen, the object in laying down a number of optional 
subjects Is to enable the student to apply himself exclusively to 
that subject in which he takes interest and thus to acquire a 
special proficiency in it, which he would not acquire if others 
repulsive to him were forced upon him. But from the manner in 
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which the sabjectss out of the optional list were chosen,' 
it would appear that our students had either a varied taiste 
Of no, taste at all, atid were j^ided by other considerations 
than tfhe interesting nature of particular subjects. Thus 
in a large number of cases they did not choose exclusively 
mathematical subjects or literary subjects or scientific subjects, 
but took up one or two from one branch and the rest from the 
others. Thus dynamics and hydrostatics and analytical 
geometry were chosen with political economy, or logic and 
moral philosUphy; or chemistry, dynamics and hydrostatics,' 
with'political economy. The object of the advocates of special 
education was in this manner defeated by the students. To 
prevent a fanciful choice of this kind kindred subjects were in 
1879. grouped tc^ether and a candidate was required to choose 
one of these groups. But even in the choice of a group the' 
students were very often guided, as I know from experience, not 
by their tastes but by the probability of an easy or a difficult 
examination in them. When, from the known characteristics of 
certain persons, generally appointed examiners, a student saw that 
an examination in a certain subject would be easy, he took up 
that subject; and when that in another subject was similarly 
expected to be difficult, he rejected that subject or group. 
Thus it often happened that a young man got his B. A. degree 
after having gone through about seven poetical and prose books 
or parts Of books in each of two language* and a course in 
matfreniatics or science not very comprehensive. During the 
three Dt four years that he spent at college he did not imbibe 
any sound principles in spheres of thoughts with which he- 
necessarily came in contact after he went into the world. In 
practical, life there are always politial, moral, social, and 
economic questions coming up, and every graduate has to form 
some opinion about them and advocate it in the press or on the) 
{datfoim< But for this a great many were hardly qmilified, not 
Kn^ii^ anything abbut history, politicals' economy, and; 
phdtnop^. Ignorance of sound thought on those sul^^ts and: 
the absH^e.iOf the rntmta] discipline yi/ihkb a omirae of studyi 
M I ^ O. Bbandaifcar's Works, m L ] 
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Adroit that a candidate for LL. Bi and stioUld be a 

B^hcdor of Arts. But In the early da]^ of the Umversky the 
irtJiwberof 'B.'A;s was Very sna^iH and- even that of those who 
^ssed'ihe'ilaiiHculatioii 'examination, and the coarse of medical 
education extended over five years and that of felvil engineering 
Over three. They, therefore, conceived the idea ' of Ranting a 
^rt of license to those students of medicine and civil engineering 
who Were qualified for their particular professionj but were not 
qualified for a degree. As, however, they considered it incon¬ 
sistent with the dignity of a University to issue licenses, they 
gave the name ot degrees to the licenses they issued in medicine 
and civil engineering, and thus we came to have the degrees of 
Licentiates of Medicine and of Civil Engineering. In law, how¬ 
ever, such a necessity was not felt, and and the B. A. qualifica¬ 
tion was adhered to. But since the time when the rules were- 
promulgated the number of successful candidates at the several- 
examinations in Arts have vastly increased, and while we had 39 
candidates who passed the Matriculation in 1862, we have now 
about 800 or 900 passing every year. In 1862 there were only- 
four B.A.s; We have now between too and 130, and at the 
Previous Exarainarion we have between 160 and 240 successful 
candidates; and at the ist B. A. more then 150. The time, 
therefore, for carrying out the idea of the founders of our 
University, in a modified shape at least, has long since arrived ; 
and the engineering faculty has raised the standard of qualifica¬ 
tion from the Matriculation to the Previous examination. But 
the medical faculty has been discussing the question for nine 
years without coming to any conclusion. It was even proposed 
or resolved that, instead of the Licentiate of Medicine, we should 
have the more dignified degree pf Bachelor of Medicine, aqd for 
this at least it was hoped th?t all naedical members of the Senate 
would agree in requiring a higher standard of general education ; 
but even for that the majority in the Senate would have fiothing 
more than the blatriculatioh. The sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras hav^e raised their prelimiriary requirement tb 
'th? Pirn B^minition in Arts ^hfit we Will have Hcrthing of th^ 
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kind^ Pt stand? t&msoa tkit if a media} man Has had a ^pod 
general eduation, he is likely to be of greater use ; but w doi 
pot 'want him to be a man of general education. ThiE. yon will 
admit is a very upsati^ctory condition of things and is un¬ 
intelligible to my mind. A dead-lock such as this annot but 
be a matter of^eat concern to one who wishes to see ,self-govern¬ 
ment flourish in this country, and augurs iU for pur future 
prospects. I earnestly hope, therefore, that wiser, counsels will 
come to prevail, and our medical faculty and the Senate will 
decide the question in a. satisfactory manner. 1 would propose 
for their consideration, as a sort of compromise, whether, if they 
must have the Matriculation for the degree of Licentiate, it 
would not be advisable to have the Intermediate as a preliminary 
qualifiation for the higher degree of M. B. We shall thus have 
three medical degrees corresponding with three, stages in general 
eduation, that of Licentiate with the Matriculation, the M. 
with the Intermediate, and the M. D. with B. A. . The field 
of choice will thus be comprehensive, and the candidate may 
choose one of the three according to his own capacities and 
means. 

The character of our Senate and the debates arried on by it 
have a good deal changed since I first beame acquainted with 
the body. In those days a very small number of Fellows attended 
the meetings, but they were men who took very great interest 
in educational matters and were alive to the responsibility of 
,their, position. There were only, if I remember right, about 
. twelve fellows present when such an important question as the 
introduction qf Persian as a second languag at the higher examina-r 
tion in Arts was discussed apd that language added to the list 
trom which it had before been excluded on account of being 
a vernacular. Now we have a larger number of fellow?, on the 
•roll, and a larger number take interest in University m*tt«s. 
This ; is as it should be. H, however, instead of : being 
•guided by cold reason and acting with a sense of respionEtbility, 
0 e Senam becomes a. 4 cmoccatic assembl^^ arrieid :«DKay; 
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dino^^an' and.impulsej the chan^ ijiust certainly ; W ? 
for regret;;■’ :, . :j ■ , :) \ : 

‘ Oiir Utriversity is but-an examining body-,-and iK functimJ, 
like that of a mint, is confined to assaying the sUver^ perhaps 
the' gold, of the intelleetual acquisitions of -our young. meUy 
accoiding to certtun-standards, and stamping it with the ieaers 
M. A., M. D., & 4 > Such an idea of a University is no 
doubt in keeping with the spirit of the age in which machinery 
has refceived such a high development. But this, is neither the 
primary, nor a degnified, nor a fruitful idea of a Univeraty. 
A- University, in my opinion, ought to be a body of men 
devoted to learning, engaged in the pursuit of truth, carrying on 
researches and investigations, and communicating their knowledge 
to others by educating young men and by the publication of 
books and papers. -Such a body should have a healthy public 
opinlon- of its own, the influence of which every one of its 
members,' whether a teacher .or an. examiner, should feel, and 
which should compel him to do his duty faith/uUy and cpny 
scientiduisly, - Looking to the manner, in which the. work in 
departments both of instruction and examination has been done 
for a great many years, I have long felt the necessity of such a 
public dpinibnus tfie only remedy for the many defects- that are 
observable. But it is a question whether we shall ever , be able 
to rbal^this idea in India. In the first place our colieges are 
scattered over the whole Preadency and cannot on this account 
influence each other. The learning and the knowledge that- we 
aim at are, and must necessarily be, what might be called 
European learning and European knowledge, and the methods 

inveshgation, research, and education are European. ■ Con¬ 
sequently, Europeafls. must form a very large and predominant 
element of snch an institution. But the European prefessors and 
teachd’s that come but feel themselves as exiles in this country 
and hkve got no permanent smke in it. They can hardly, there¬ 
fore,’ beexpected'to.uke pride in such an institution-; as' I: have 
been thitslrii^ of and contribute to its formarion^ Hedce 
'^hat^ ihou^ - we haye h|d Euib^an ’ professors: teadifts bde 
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now Tor'more than hsilf a century,- not a single w6rk ctf a nattire 
to make its'mark in the world has been published by any one 
of them, except the German professors of Oriental Languages. 
And as to the natives of the country, they, too, have shown no 
zeal or ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. Our graduates after 
leaving the University often forget all about the subjects to 
which they were introduced while at college ; and if in any case 
they continue to take interest in them, it is but of a languid 
nature. It must be said, however, on their behalf that the first 
thing they must think of is getting on in the world, and perhaps 
the avocation which they have to follow with that view allows them 
little time for pursuit of knowledge. What is necessary then 
is that in connection with the University we should have some 
endowments in the nature of fellowships or professorships to be 
field by the natives. Germany is the country in Europe which 
is known to be foSremost in Carrying On original research in dll 
branches of knowledge, and this has beeen attributed to the fact 
that it Was cut up into a greatmany little states, and continues in 
a ,great measure to be so cut up. Each of the states made it a 
point tO'have a University of its own with its usual complement 
of professors and the country has thus come to have many such 
Universities, and a great many- men devoted enthusiastically to 
study arid research. But what is the possibihty of our having 
such professorships, fellowships, or studentships? There are 
many and important calls on the public exchequer on account of 
which it does not appear likely that Government will institute 
them, though it feehOves a paternal Government to direct its 
attention to this branch of educational work also. But Goverri- 
meat have at their disposal a fund which might be used for this 
purpose.' • The late Mr. E. I. Howard, Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, who has left his permanent stamp on the Department of 
Public Instruction, saw the necessity of such' professorships or 
studentships and got the Government to put into his hands the 
Dak^ipik iFund. Tie thereupon created certain appointments, 
which-'he called fellowships—a name yrhich shows what Mis idea 
wb ; an^ he often 'expiessed that idea* by saying that his -‘dl^tjct 
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was to ehcouhtge the parsuit of i^armntg 'athoag; the 'fiatives rof 
this country. He, therefore, did' i|ot lay down a certain p^od 
fpr which a’ fellowship was tenable, and our early X)ak$ipa 
fellows held their appointments for five or six years and nright 
have held them longer if they had wished. But since his time 
the idea has been lost sight of, and the Dak^ipa fellowships have 
been, to all intents and purpose, converted into scholarships, 
tenable for a year or two, ostensibly to enable the Bachelors of 
Arts to study for the M. A. degree, which, however, they are not 
compelled to do. But there is nothing to prevent us frona re<- 
tracing our steps and the Dak$ioa Fund might still be used for 
the institution of fellowships or studentships in connection with 
the University with a monthly allowance varying from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 250. I am sure we shall then have a few men at least 
determined m devote their life to study and research. But the 
Dakfipl Fund can go but a little way; and the means that are 
wdnted-for this purpose must principally come from our rich 
citizens themselves. Scholarships and prizes we have got in 
abundance. What is now wanted is studentships or fellowships 
of the kind I mention; and the merchant princes of Bombay will 
truly immortalise themselves and entitle themselves to the per¬ 
manent gratitude of their countrymen if they endow them. Five 
or six thousand rupees are sufficient for a scholarship, wherefore 
the credit derived from such a gift is but little. But a fellowship, 
from the very fact that a large amount is required and that it 
alone will be the means of promoting the growth of knowledge 
in the country, will remain a standing monument of the genero¬ 
sity and public spirit of the citizen who endows it. 

But such as our University is, it has been the means of 
pfomoting education in the Presidency and, through it, of dping 
a great deal of good generally. Had it not been for. such a 
central, estahlisbnaent as ours that lays down what boys and 
young men shall he taught, sees that they have been taught it, 

issues certifiates to that effea, eduation would, not have 
received ; thq.e]^pi^on it h*^ At the same time it is ^lute clear 
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that S)^h an expansion would not have beeU: possible bad 
there been, no openings for our graduates in the public service 
and the professions. In 1862 there were only 4 B. A.s. 
Now the number on the M. A. list is 106, and that on the 
B. A. list is 1,339 i if we add the 183 that have passed this 
year, the total number of graduates in Arts is 1,628. Besides 
we have 33 Bachelors of Science, which brings it up to 1663. 
Of these 378, inclusive of the 31 who have passed this year, are 
Bachelors of Law, They are either employed in the Judicial 
Service of Government or are pleaders. In both capacities they 
have greatly contributed to raise the tone of the administration 
of justice. I remember in my younger days to have, in my 
native district, constantly heard murmurs against the conduct of 
the munsiffs or subordinate judges of those days; but they have 
all ceased now. A few graduates have got entrance into the 
Revenue Service, and from all the information I have I am in a 
position to state that there also their work is satisfactory. Nearly 
the whole of the higher branch of the Educational Department 
is conducted by graduates. The greater the number of educated 
men that find entrance into the services, the better will it be in 
the interests of good government. It is not enough that the 
statesmen at the helm of affairs and the great officers immediately 
under them should be disinterested persons desirous of nothing 
but the good of the people. The agency they employ for carry¬ 
ing out their orders and for the performance of the details of the 
administration must be as good as it can be made. Our imme¬ 
diate governors, with whom it rests to make our life miserable 
or happy, are the Patils, the Kulkarnis, the Talatis, the Mahal- 
karis, the Mamlatdars and their Karkuns, the Police Chief Con¬ 
stables and Inspectors, the petty Magistrates and the Subordinate 
Judges. For the purposes of good government in a country 
where the masses are uneducated and ignorant it is, in my 
humble opinion, of the highest importance that these should, 
as far as possible, be men of education and principle. On the 
list of medical graduates we have five Doctors of Medicine and 438 
licentiates of Medicine, inclusive of the men who have passed this 
S6 [ B. Q. Bhandarkar'a Works, VoL I. ] 
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ytar; in all 443. Some of these are employed itf the service 
of Government, and a few in Native States; but a good many 
' are engaged in'private practice. It is only in Bombay and some 
of the larger towns in the districts that our medical graduates find 
private practice; bdt in Bombay the field is how overcrowded. 
European medicine has not yet found favour with the masses, 
' and the condition of our medical graduates is anything but 
satisfactory. On the list of the graduates in Civil Engineering 
we have one Master and 311 Licentiates inclusive of this year’s 
'•men. Most of those are employed in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, on the railways, and in Native States. A few are engaged 
''in private practice; but there is no extensive field for it. 

On our list all the literary classes or castes of Hindus are 
represented; and there are a few from what are called the back¬ 
ward classes. The Parsis have, as may be expected from their 
usual energy, taken the fullest advantage of the benefits of the 
University, considering that they form such a small part of the 
population of the Presidency. The only important community 
that still remains backward is that of the Mahomedans. There are 
not more than about 20 on the list of graduates in Arts. Up 
to this time we have had one Mahomedan M. A. only, and 
it is a gratifying circumstance that a»rc have got another this year. 
In Bombay we have a large and influential Mahomedan commu¬ 
nity, but its members are engaged in trade and commerce; and, 
as a rule, Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomedans, who have 
an opening in this sphere for their sons do not care to give them 
higher eduation. The Deccan Mahomedans, like the Deccani 
Hindus, have no genius for trade or commerce, but somehow 
they do not come forward as their Hindu brethren do. In my 
opinion it behoves the leading and influential members of the 
Mahomedan community here and in the mofussil to make 
Strenuous endeavours to bring up their co-religionists. The 
assisunce.of other communities might be asked and will, I 
'suppose, be ^ven. A large number of scholarships, not less 
^thauaeo^ ter. be . held | by Mahomedans in Schools and 
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G>lleges should, be instituted. If.it will take a long ^ime.to . 
raise a sufficient fund to be invested for the purpose, a banning 
should be made by making annual contributions. Let us show 
that we possess public spirit and will help ourselves. If we 
bring forward Mahomedans in this way, they will be represented 
on our University lists. in due proportion and will take their 
places side by side with the Hindus in the public service and in 
the professions in a corresponding proportion. 

But, genriemen, though our University has thus been 
successfully discharging its duty, there are certain points which 
it is urgently necessary that our graduates should carefully bear 
in mind in order that they may be as useful as they might be to 
the Government of the country, promote the general interests 
of the community, and contribute towards the regeneration of 
India. And to these, with your permission, I will now devote a 
few minutes, addressing my remarks to my brother graduates. 
An undergraduate of the University, after he has finished his 
course and taken his degree, claims to be called an educated man. 
The Sanskrit word that corresponds to the word educated is 
“ ^ista, ” and according to the old Hindu idea a “ 5ista ” is, in 
the words of the great grammarian Patanjali, a man who does 
not store up wealth (literally one who keeps so much grain 
only as is contained in a jar), who is not greedy, and who 
disinterestedly, without any further object, acquires perfect 
proficiency in some branch of learning. The idea, therefore, 
is that he who devotes himself to the pursuit of knowledge or 
truth for its own sake and disdains mere worldly prosperity is 
a man of education or culture. To deserve this title, therefore, 
it will not do for undergraduates to study their books and. 
subjects only with a view to the degree examinations and in a 
manner to achieve success. It will not do for them, to choose 
their optional subjects only because the examination in them 
is likely to be easy. They should take a real and lively interest 
in the books'they read and the subjects they study, and clux}^ 
heir optional course only because they tave a predilection for it* 
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With a sincere and humble desire to know and to improve, they 
should endeavour to find and appreciate the good that their books 
place before them, appropriate it, and make it a part of their 
own nature. Mere success at an examination and the acquisition 
of a degree, and through its means the improvement of one’s 
worldly prospects, are not very high motives, and are certainly 
unworthy of any thoughtful man, and especially of the descen¬ 
dants of those who disdained riches to be able to devote them¬ 
selves single-heartedly to knowledge and truth. At the same 
time to deserve this title of 5ism or educated it will not do for 
one who has got his degree to think that his work is accomplish¬ 
ed and that he has nothing more to do with books or knowledge. 
An educated native should continue through his life to take 
interest in the great subjects of knowledge which occupy the 
attention of man, and should go on closely watching the 
progress of ideas in Europe, where, of course, there is greater 
movement of thought than in our country. He will forfeit 
his claim to be considered a man of culture, if he chooses to be 
ignorant of what the progressive nations of the West are think¬ 
ing, doing and admiring. But in the course of our progress 
in this lifelong education we are likely, in consequence of our pre¬ 
vious antecedents, to misunderstand and misapply European ideas. 
Against such misunderstanding and misapplication we have to 
guard ourselves. For instance, the idea of self-respect, per¬ 
sonal independence, national independence, liberty of speech, 
and patriotism are constantly brought to our notice, and 
there is evidence that a good many of our men do not 
understand their proper limitations. Self-respect and personal 
independence often degenerate into disrespect for others, and 
want of reverence for those who, by their position, knowledge 
or even age, deserve it from us. Such a degeneration can only 
have the effect of degrading a man’s character. Self-respect 
ought to come into operation only then, when a low worldly 
motive is about to lead you to do a mean or an unrighteous act, 
and prevent ybu from doing it. Personal independence ought 
to be exhibited only thenj when the importunity of others of 
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the fear of displeasing them prevaits you from saying and doing 
what, after a careful inquiry, you have come to believe to be 
undoubtedly true, and lead you to say it or do it. National 
independence you can have only when there is a nation and 
it has the capacity of governing itself. But when the inhabitants 
of a country are divided into a number of separate communities 
or castes hostile to each other, national independence can only 
mean the possession by one community or one caste of power 
over others which it must, of course, use for its own benefit 
and to the detriment of others. And when the country has 
never had in the course of its history a training in free or re¬ 
presentative institutions or never been animated with a desire 
for them or had even a conception of them, national indepen¬ 
dence must mean the tyranny of one man over all others. In 
the same manner liberty of speech and all kinds of liberty have 
their limits, which it is of great importance always to bear in 
mind. You cannot speak what you like or act as you like 
simply because you are free or possess liberty. Liberty of speech 
means that one should not be prevented from speaking what, 
after a careful examination, one has found to be unmistakably true 
and which it is good in the interest of the community that one 
should speak. If, however, you say something against an in¬ 
dividual or a body of individuals because they are obnoxious 
to you, without any inquiry and without even a decent know¬ 
ledge of the matter with reference to which you are criticizing 
him or them, it is an absolute misuse of the liberty of speech 
which cannot but promote ill-feeling, foment quarrels, and 
eventually bring on ruin. Similarly, liberty of action implies 
that one should not be prevented from doing what one’s con¬ 
science approves or imposes on him as a duty. If, however, 
conscience or sense of duty is set aside and a man, under the 
influence of any of his lower passions, acts in a manner to do 
harm or injustice to others, he is not a man who b free, but is 
a slave,;of his passions, and will have to be prevented in certain 
pases front beiti^ so by the laws ofgthe. community. . 
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■ The idea i^fe p^triptiam* yM^h is cpnst^ndy ^wgltt/jup 
before ow. mwida by EogUsh Uterjuarp apd bisjpryi, is in the same, 
manner Hable tQ.be ,vety . greadyi;misi}jj,4er$tQQ4-:aAd misapplied^ 
One may think patriotism require!! him,to.h^tie foceign^ts because 
they are foreigners,; to run down lieir: manners, ;.customs, and 
institutions, to attribute vices to them which; they dp npt possess,^ 
and deny their most manifest virtues apd ftH the good ch^tt they 
actually do. On the other hand it may, he, considered to consist 
in prising one’s ancestors and one’s owa-people, admiring their, 
manners, customs and institutionsj and denying their manifest 
failings and the patent defects of their character. This is the 
patriotism of feeble minds incapable of thought and action. 
And eventually it resolves itself into a confirmed enmity for one’s 
own people. For if people do not, see the good that there is 
in foreigners, they are incapable of learning; ,if they do not see 
their own serious faults and defects and the evil that there is in 
their manners, customs, and institutions, there can be no im¬ 
provement, no progress; and the nation must lag behind while 
others are going on, and must suffer. He only is a true patriot 
who, with an unprejudiced mind and with the light that God has 
vouchsafed to him, examines the manners, customs, and institu¬ 
tions of his country and the character of his people, fearlessly 
exposes the abuses or evils he may find therein, and earnestly 
calls upon them to reform and improve even at the risk of 
offending them and being stoned by them. Again, one ought 
to he; a patriot in reality and not in name merely; for if be is 
a true patriot, he must be prepared to sacrifice his time, money, 
convenience,, interests and even reputation for the good of his 
country. But if he is good only for talking and slowly retires 
when called upon to undergo self-sacrifice, when he will work 
only in matters where he is praised by his countrymen and will 
stand at a convenient distance from others, vyhich, howsoever 
beneficial to them, offend their prejudices, he is but a self-seeking 
patriot. Again, in politics patriotism generally aims at national 
independence, Bq; I have a|**ady pointed opt whaj pational 
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indepehdence ian bftly «eaft in the case of a country divided 
into commuttities-and castes in-chronife hostility with each other 
and unused tb, bf Unacquainted with^ free institutions. An 
Indian patriot must- recognize the great forces in operation in 
the world. Asia is being divided among themselves by three great 
European Powers, and in the contest; from the character and 
peculiar civilization of its people, Asia is nowhere. We ought 
to consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having fallen into 
the hands of a nation that has a conscience. England would be 
ashamed of herself if she held India solely for the purpose of her 
own aggrandizement. She has consciously undertaken the 
function of civilizing India, and of this our University is one 
of the many evidences available. She has given an orderly and 
stable government to the county; destroyed the Thugs, Pindaries, 
and Dacoits; allowed to every man the right to live and enjoy 
his earnings, which no one, howsoever high his position, can 
transgress; and given us the benefits of the inventions of the nine¬ 
teenth century,—railways, telegraphs, a highly organized post 
office, and so on. The material or mechanical resources of 
England are vast. The intellect of a European, especially of 
Western Europe, is ever wakeful, ever active. Every new idea 
is grasped, examined from all points of view, and it fructifies. 
Improvements in the processes of manufacture of all kinds, from 
that of fire matches to that of guns, ships of war, and spinning 
and weaving machinery, are constantly going on. And above 
all, the Englishman possesses immense powers of organization; 
he is ever diligent and watchful; his work is always methodical 
and systematic; he is animated by an over-powering sense- of 
national duty; and he maintains perfect discipline in everythitig. 
I say “ above all, ” for it was by these qualities that he succeeded 
in establishing an empire in India, before he had steamships, 
railways, electric telegraphs, and powerful guns and other arms 
of precision. A wise Indian patriot, therefore, will take pride 
in the fact that this country forms a very important member of 
the Empire over which the sun never sets, and that India is one 
of the brightest jewels, if not the bri^test, in-the British Crown. 
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The glories of that Empire he should regard as his glories and 
its misfortunes to be his misfortunes. We are the inhabitants 
of Greater Britain, i. e. of the larger section of Britain, the 
smaller sectiop of which is situated in North-Western Europe; 
and our political patriotism should centre itself round that name. 
Therein lies pur salvation. The world is moving towards higher 
politcal unities. And a higher unity has been formed in the 
shape of the British Empire; and there can be no disruption of 
that unity as long as Englishmen are what they are, nor can 
there be the remotest desire for it so long as Indians are thoughtful 
and wise. There may be some points in the policy pursued in 
the government of the country and some acts which are conceived 
more in the interests of England than of India. There may be 
grievances and individual cases of oppression. But we have got 
the right of petition and the liberty of speech. This right and 
this liberty should, however, be used in the manner I have 
already indicated. Qre should be taken to study the particular 
question and ascertain the truth about it, to say nothing that is 
not true, and to ascribe no evil motive; and general denuncia¬ 
tions, of which unfortunately we find so many, ought strictly 
to be avoided. We may even ask for powers and privileges. 
But before we do so we should take care to qualify ourselves 
for their exercise. We should learn to use them in the interests 
of the community at large, and rise superior to all considerations 
about self, caste, or clique. Nothing but a sense of duty to the 
general public should actuate us in the exercise of the powers 
and privileges that may be granted to us. At the same time 
we should endeavour to form habits of working in an orderly 
and methodical manner. If those powers and privileges have, in 
the first instance, to be exercised by the masses of the people, 
they ought to be made to understand what they mean; they 
ought to be uught that they have certain interests as a community 
which it is their duty to promote by a just and faithful exercise 
of those powers and privileges, and educated into a desire for 
them. If we bestow no thought upon such matters and go 
on asking, we shall simply' be wasting breath. And as to the 
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powers privil^eB-abe^y granted to us, if we use them fmr 
advancing our private-interests or those of our clique or caste and 
will not do the work they enuil r^larly, we shall make ourselves 
the enemies of our country instead of patriots. For there wflll 
thus be misgovernment, and the British authorities will take 
away what they have granted, or at least cease to grant more, 
and our future prospects will be destroyed. Whenever a native 
misuses a privilege or a power, there ought, therefore, to be a 
strong public opinion among us which will condemn him and 
prevent further misuse. 

I have thus briefly discussed the manner in which some 
of the ideas to which we are introduced are, or may be, misunder¬ 
stood and abused. We should guard ourselves against such a 
misunderstanding and such an abuse, and treasure up in our 
hearts the words of the great sage of Chelsea, addressed to the 
students of the Edinburgh University, on the true objects of 
education. “ You are ever to bear in mind, ” says he, “ that 
there lies behind that ( mere positive and technical knowledge.) 
the acquisition of what may be called wisdom—namely, sound 
appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that come 
round you, and the habit of behaving with justice, candour, clear 
insight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom; infinite 
is the value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated, it is the 
highest achievement of man. * Blessed is he that getteth under¬ 
standing.’ And that, 1 believe, on occasion may be missed very 
easily: never more easily than now, I sometimes think. If that 
is a failure, all is failure 1 ” Let us then endeavour to acquire 
this highest achievement of man, this wisdom, by means of the 
education we receive, by what European literature and history 
teach us. If we do not do so, rest assured all will be fiiilure, 
as the prophet, t(^ls us. 

One of the ideas which is calculated to lead us to wisdom, 
and whjjph, in i^nt times, has been exercising such a powerful 
influeaix over the European mind and! leading Europeans to 
I? (B. G. miaadarkat’a WetkSiYoL hj 
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^ihe ireligioii ofnoiir coubtry add cheioriier! icoonixiesi in the > wo^ld, 
eyto;tke thnttghti aad id^ ofiisKrages,'! iii the lanky of ^ldje 
5 bmnan f»aee.- [ We- ;i5hDiil<i > ldim^;it> r^mpatUze with thei jo>ys 
alai gtwfsrofi'toeb !of all races, .dudyinvatchfolly die conflict atid 
.pfx^e$s«f ideas among them and their gradual advadce from 
.hjuharism to the'height of civilization, and from the devated 
-.staddpoitjt thus gained, and' ^ith our national prejudices thus 
’ 4c>red off, lohk back upon die history of our race, trace; with 
an unbiassed mind its progress towards civilization and observe 
the phenomenon of its stagnancy, or, more truly, its decline 
and degradation. It vdll then be our duty strenuously to en¬ 
deavour to eradicate the causes of that dedine and' that degrada¬ 
tion. My friends, we are living in a momentous period in 
the history of India. Upon our conduct at this period depends 
the' future of our country. The Indian intellect has been 
dormant foir'centuries. Original thought disappeared with the 
old ^sis; the feraienfcation of religious and philosophic ideas 
'ceased with the decline of Buddhism; philosophy became verbose 
arid wasted itself in trifling subtleties; poetry assumed an artificial 
character; teli^on degenerated into forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitions; and custom became a hideous tyrant and brought 
in female infanticide, the burning alive of widows, the riiarriage 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty girls to one man, the degrada¬ 
tion of womankind, hook-swinging,' &c., &c.; and there was no 
’’tko'ral force in the land to do battle with these evils. It was 
•'reserved for the foreigner to put some of them down with the 
strong airm of the law; but in the cases in which the foreigner 
will not intef'fere they still flourish. The intellect and the moral 
sense of the country must now wake up' under the influence 
*6f Entopeari civilization, and the task and heavy responsibility 
of regenerating her has devolved upon oilrsfelves, who have felt 
tkrinfluence.; Thought on every subjea of interest to humanity 
^ust be stimulated, literature arid philosophy have a fresh itaff, 
(^ veraaet^ars be ipiprOyciid, and a desire for knowledge he 
propag^. The great ioigttities ai]4. faiseh^ opr social 
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insdmtions ; cisstoim^ .m^ be cohre^ted^. ;he sttodw^dO^i 
practical Baomiky raised, tastes improved, high«: ukaib fkiac^dt 
belefe the people; and religion purified and reformed. ; If we havi 
truly assimilated the idea of patriotisan, if the fediog has really 
sprung up in our hearts, here .is it legitimate field (ox. .its eECTCise. 
But'ifwe n^lect it 'ei!itufely> or are very lukewariU about it, imd 
confine our activity to the political sphere, the least that CRg be 
said a.bottt the ntiatter i$ that our patriotic is not .thj^j,j^nuajl,nf 
but a counterfeit article. And we shall cut the ground feoijj 
under our feet; for, from what I have already said, you will see 
that there can be no political advancement without social and 
moral advancement. In this process of. regeneration the ideas 
or principles, which alone will guide us safely, are sense of duty, 
love of truth, and love of justice. The education we receive 
will have to be considered merely superficial if it does not enable 
us to grasp these principles;' -These, therefore, I earnestly 
implore you to learn thoroughly and incorporate with your iu' 
ternal spirit. Not only will they elevate the individual character, 
but they alone will ensure the future happiness of our race. For, 
social arrangements, manners, and customs then only conduce 
to the happiness and prosperity of a nation, when they are based 
upon truth and justice. One of the greatest historians of 
England, who denies that history is a science which will enable 
us to predict the results of particular deeds, as the astronomer 
predicts an eclipse, still acknowledges that “one lesson and 
only one history may be said to repeat with distinc^l^Ws; that 
the world is built semehow on moral foundations; that in the 
long run, it is well with the good; in the long run, it is ill with 
the wicked.” And further on he says more forcibly and elo¬ 
quently, “ Hrst, it ( history ) is a voice for ever SQiiinding^ across 
the centuries the Irws of ri|[ht apd wtong. Opifiions alter, 
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liauiiiei^ change, cneds rise and ftU, bnt.the snoril iaw kiimtten' 
fki de tablets of eternity. For every.fal^. «<lli%hte(B!tis 

deed, for cruelty and oppression, for It^ ot: vanity, ^dte .price 
has to be paid at last, not always by the chief odenders, but 
paid by some one. justice and truth alone endure and live, 
injustice and ftisehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes 
at last to them, in French revolut^s and other terrible ways.” 
Hiere, gentlemen, must all discussion and dispute end, and 
there will 1 end. 



REJOINDER TO MR. JUSUGE RANADE 

{ F»om the Bombay Gazette, Bombay, April, 1894 ] 

The late llf. Jnstio* Bsnad* criticised in an address delivered at 
the Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Graduates’ Asso¬ 
ciation some of the conclusions arrived at in the Convocation Address. 
The following is the reply of Sir B. 0- Bbandarkari dated Lonavala, 
24th April 1894. 

Sir,—The position and influence of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Ranade render it necessary that against my usual practice 
I should notice his criticism on my Convocation address. Mr. 
Ranade discovers an undertone of pessimism in what I said. In 
private conversation also he has again and again denounced me 
as a pessimist. But I am unable to And the reason. What I 
have been doing during the last seven or eight years is to 
call attention to the defects and shortcomings of my countrymen 
and the erroneous notions prevailing among them, imploring 
them to endeavour to get over them as a necessary preliminary 
to all progress and tell them that without the acquisition of 
certain virtues and without a reform of our social Institutions 
real political advance is impossible. Beyond this I can find no 
justification of Mr. Ranade’s use of that epithet in my case. 
But there is no reason why I should complain. On the contrary, 
I should feel myself highly honoured by Mr. Ranade’s speaking 
of me as a pessimist. For in the course of a lecture delivered 
by him in connection with the anniversary of the Prarthana 
Samaj, about a fortnight ago, Mr. Ranade told his audience 
that Carlyle and Ruskin were pessimists. A pessimist then is 
one who hates cant and convention, and preaches sincerity, 
fidelity to truth, and action as opposed to talk; for that is what 
Carlyle and Ruskin do. But Mn Justice Ranade warned his 
hearers against Oirlyle and Ruskin ns unsuited to our wedc cotP- 
stitution, however suited they might be to^ the stdrdier races 
inhabit the Rritish Isles: This J am uniible m uadermiid, 
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Such a sdeutist as Tyndall acknowledges with gratitude the healthy 
moral in^iigpij^ji^d^ hin^ was 

his teaching that roused him to action. Principal Selby observed 
in the lcDQtse srfa Jeeture tWat he deKvered tb bis. pupi^ the 
other day that Carlyle, Ruskin^ and Wordlsworth were his 
fayountc author^ meaning therebjr to recommend tbeih to their 
atjeotion.. ... ^ 

Perhaps Mr. Justice Ranade does not like my plaim^^ing, 
for he is reported to have said at the lecture alluded to above 
that ** a wise doctor never revealed to his patient the danger of 
illnm he'suffered from; though some thought that truth was" 
tliith ahd must always be told". This constitutes the radical 
difference between us. But what surprises me greatly 'is that 
Mr. Ranade shoiild see that his doctrine is based on the most 
bopeless pessrmismr For the comparison implies that India is 
differing from a dangerous disease that must terminate fatally. 
But if idle is'Offering from a disease which is curable, but may 
become dai^rons if she does not carefully attend to the direc¬ 
tions of the doctor, can the doctor be crfled wise who will not 
warn her and' impress upon her the- paramount necessity of 
carefully observing hk directions, if she wishes to live but will 
goon telling her that she is in sound health, equal to any kind 
of exertion and may conduct her as she wishes? If I believed 
that India was suffering from a disease of the former kind, 1 
would pass my dzys in the saddest silence. But I believe she 
is suffering'from a disease of the latter kind; and hence my 
efforts to warn her and to point out the remedies. This is what 
I have doM in my OmvocadoB adekess; and the directioais 
there g^ven migjit be shortly summed up- in the words: Follow 
Carljfle and Rtkkio, and yOu wffl be^saved./ > 

1 u# now proceed; to the msm points: dimmed 
R^i^dft* H« .1 ^ di^of Qttkmate]^ 

bilge moftfliity euoeogg ^ biundus 1X» “ the .sti^ jeff s^^es in 
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twitel Again, he says, I Was “of opiiiidn that they (*he evil 
rejiuhs)' Were not due to any overstrain of studies an<] Oxadiina- 
tioOs”^ : I was not and did not say I was. On the contrary, 
I. endeavoured to make out that the education we received did 
impose a heavy strain opon us, from which our fathers, and 
grand-rfathers were free. And. I said that the strain k/ the ordi¬ 
nary walks of life was also heavy in consequence of pur .hrtviujg 
come in contact with a more energetic race. I admitted the 
strain, but, unlike Mr. Ranade and others., I did not propose 
the. reduction of the standards, as that would mean the giving 
of degrees to men with only a semblance of education i but, 
finding from a comparison of the mortality among the different 
classes of graduates that the Parsees stood the strain very well, 
I advised the Hindus to liv^ like the Parsees, and affirmed that 
a thorough change in their social ideas and customs.would aloue 
enable the Hindus to bear the strain. And I do not know, how 
men who advocate a reduction in the standards can with con¬ 
sistency ask Government to hold the Civil Service Examination 
in India. The course of study for that ex«nination is certainly 
more difficult than that for the B. A. degree, and is as hard 
if not harder than, , that for the M. A. examinatian. Our best 
B. A.s have, when they happen to go England, to place them¬ 
selves for one or two years under a professional crammer and 
even then get a low place in the pass Ust. Our only way, there¬ 
fore, is to fit ourselves for the strain which the higher education 
imposes, and not ask that the strain be reduced. If Mr. Ranade 
thinks that the real evil lies in the University curriculum, he 
ought to have faced'that vital question, and given us his solution 
of it instead eff contenting himself with a general allusion to the 
pass degree of th^ English Universities. He has not made any 
specific proposals as to hpw, the, standard should be reduced. 
The only, definite thing that he and persons who think with 
hiin have go; to say is that, candidates who, fail in certain subjects 
should be examined in, i^e. following year in those subjects oplpr. 
•^ut'^ we ejxapjine our death list wetsball> I -think. find that> a 
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gi«at many on that list were not pludted at all. at, any exarnimi- 
tion I so that,supposing tbe change were not objectionable in otber 
respec^j it would by no means operate as a far-reaching remedy. 

Since the lowest percentage of deaths among the Parsee 
graduates is the point on which my argument for social change 
hinges, Mr. Justice Ranade’s great effort is directed towards 
making out that the Parsees have no advantage over the Hindus 
in this respect, and these do not die in larger numbers. Bht 
since Mr. Ranade has also been an advocate of social reform, he 
endeavours to clear himself from a possible misunderstanding 
as regards his attitude towards that question, and asserts that if 
he is going to prove that the Parsees have no superiority over 
the Hindus, it is only beause ** no useful purpose is served by 
imperfect generalizations He also thinks it unfortunate that 
I should have confined my inquiries to the first eighteen years 
of the existence of the University. But let us look into the 
question more closely in order to find out whether Mr. Ranade’s 
generalizations or mine have a sounder basis, and whether the 
principle of confining one’s inquiry to a certain number of years 
is not the only true principle in the case. Mr. Ranade himself 
says that some only of our graduates died immediately after 
taking their degree, but the majority lived till they were about 
thirty-five, that being their average age at the time of death. 
They thus lived for about ten years after they took their degree. 
In so taking the matter, Mr. Ranade supposes them to have left 
the University at the age of twenty-five. But B. A.s leave when 
they are about twenty or twenty-one; though M. A.s stay till 
they are about twenty-five. We will take twelve or thirteen as 
the number of years for which they lived after taking their degree. 
This means that the University poison, to adopt a medical 
phrase, ukes about 12 years to operate after it has been intro¬ 
duced into the system. If so, in order to estimate the per¬ 
centage of deaths caused by it, we should take into consideration 
‘only ffie number of graduates on whom it has been operating 
for more than twelve years, and leave out the rest. For in 
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the case o£ these latter the poison has not had its awigned time 
in which to operatei. Mr. Ranade’s procedure, therefore, of 
taking all graduates up to the last year must lead to- fallacious 
results. I have excluded graduates of the last thirteen years, 
and therefore mine must be the correct principle. Of course 
since all these calculations are more or less rough, I must have 
excluded those of the last twelve, eleven or even ten years, 
instead of those of thirteen years; but the result would not have 
been materially different. Then again the other principle intro* 
duced by Mr. Ranade is equally based on a radical error. He 
states that the general health statistics give the rate of mortality 
to be thirty per thousand between the age limits of twenty and 
forty, and since the University rate exceeds this, it is unques¬ 
tionable that the University kills men. Now, the University 
rate cannot at all be compared with the general outside rate. 
For this latter is arrived at by taking a certain number of men 
at the age of twenty, observing them till they ( the same men ) 
become forty years old, and finding how many of them have 
died during the time. But in arriving at the University rate 
Mr. Ranade has not observed the same men from the age limit 
of twenty to that of forty; some of his men are forty years of 
age, others thirty^nine, thirty-eight etc., down to twenty. To 
be able to compare the two rates, Mr. Ranade ought to have 
taken the graduates of a certain year and observe them till they 
became forty years old, and not taken different graduates of 
different ages. In the case of the general outside rate, you have 
the same men at different ages, while in the case of the Univer¬ 
sity rate you have different men at different ages. Thus then, 
though of course we believe that the strain of University studies 
does injure men’s health, the matter has not at all been proved 
by Mr. Justice Ranade. 

But though the Statistical, results arrived at by Mr. Ranadfe 
are vitiateid ^y thj^rradical efror shown above, they point in the 
same diffsctipn as mine.; .ThO; death-rate.^ among Parsee. B.. A;s 
is three per cent., among Gujarathis five, and Marathas 9 * 2 , 

18 IS. O. BtandMkw’s Wocka. Vol. I. ] 
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while the rate among graduates generally is four, five and ten 
respectively. Mr. Ranade shirks from the obvious inference 
that anses. He dwells for some time on the apparent advantages 
which the Gujarathis enjoy as regards some of the courses in 
some of the faculties, and which are principally due to their 
smaller numbers, where, as I have observed, the operation of 
a law does not become manifest, quietly neglecting the fact that 
they are two-thirds worse than .the Parsees in the B. A. list (the 
percentages being five and three), while in any more limited 
B. A. list, they are a little more than once worse; asserts that 
the general rates, 4, 5 and 10 are reproduced in the 6. A. rates, 
though these are 3, 5 and 9*2, i. e. that there is no difference 
between the three of the Parsees here and four there; and ob¬ 
serves in explanation of the more favourable rate in the case of the 
Parsees: “ The general rate for the Parsees is lowered by the 

very large number of Parsee Garduates”. What Mr. Justice 
Ranade means by this it is difficult to understand. Is it an 
arithmetical law that he wishes here to enunciate, viz., the 
larger the divisor, the smaller the quotient that we get ? If so, what 
can be the use of such a statement here ? He should give a 
social, economic, sanitary, or educational reason for it; but in¬ 
stead of that he gives an arithmetical reason. All this shows 
that the spirit in which Mr. Ranade approaches the question 
is anything but scientific; similarly, he says with reference to 
the Maratha graduate that “ if these specially unfortunate deaths 
( 60 out of 102) are excluded, the mortality rate among the 
Marathas would be as favourable as the Gujarathi graduates 
show ”, that is to say, if these sixty Marathas had not died, the 
death-rate among the Maratha Graduates would have been the 
same as among the Gujarathis, and if the divisor in the case of 
the Parsees had not been large, the Gujarathis would have been 
equally well off with the Parsees. This simply shows Mr. 
Ranade’s desire to arrive at the conclusion that the Parsees were 
not better off than the Marathas and Gujarathis, and thus to 
show the groundlessness of my reasoning about the necessity 
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of Social reform, but it also shows that he has failed in the 
attempt, the facts being inmcoiable. And d)is is the case, not¬ 
withstanding that he included all the younger graduates upon 
whom the strain had not yet produced its effects. 

The rest of Mr. Justice Ranade’s address is similarly made 
up. He misunderstands me, makes me say what I did not 
mean to say, and then refutes me. For instance, while speaking 
on the question of the University becoming a body of men 
devoted to learning and carrying on original investigations and 
researches I said that the European Professors had not contri¬ 
buted to the formation of such a body, nor the Native graduates, 
who, if they continue to take interest in certain subjects, did it 
in a languid manner. Against this Mr. Ranade brings ten per 
cent of graduates, most of whom have confined their literary 
efforts to the translation of a play or two from Shakespeare, or 
another small English work or a Sanskrit work and to the publi¬ 
cation of stray articles or essays in a, magazine or newspaper. 
Can all this be by any stretch of sense called carrying on investi¬ 
gations and researches ? Is the interest taken not languid even 
on Mr. Ranade's showing ? I have even excused this want of 
devotion to learning by saying that the avocation which graduates 
must follow leaves them little time for literary pursuits, and 
proposed the institution of Fellowships. From Mr. Ranade’s 
way of meeting the point, it would appear that Fellowships are 
unnecessary, since ten per cent of our graduates have already 
devoted themselves to learning and original research and made 
our Universities a body of learned men. Similarly, with re¬ 
ference to my remarks on the poverty of students Mr. Justice 
Ranade says I have evaded the difficulty. He, however, does 
not appear to have met it or suggested any remedies. He has 
only dwelt longer on the subject, and • said some fine things 
about it. But I proceed to tell the parents that they should care 
more for the education of their sons than for their marriage and 
spend what they have got or what they Jjorrow on the former 
father than the latter. And no one will 'deny that the average 
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Hindu jpatfiiiit attaches iair^ impormnce to the ni^ia^ of 
lus ison than to his education and makes greater sacrifices for it 
! than for the others 

In the paragraph in which Mr. justice Ranade brings 
together the lessons to be derived from his discourse he puts down 
enforced bachelorship up to the completion of studies as the 
highest remedy, and uses language a great deal similar to that 
which I have used. This is very surprizing after the long and 
elaborate effort made to prove that University strain and poverty 
alone kill our graduates, in the course of which not the remotest 
allusion is made to bad social arrangements as even a partial source 
of the evil, or better social arrangements as calculated to avert it. 
There are a good many other points worthy of notice, such as 
the University extension question, and the proposal about a sort 
of an acadamy, both of which I consider thoroughly impracti¬ 
cable ; but the letter has already grown long and I must stop. 



THE ENDS AND AIMS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Being the substance of an Address delivered on the ooc&sion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Bemoval of the Deooan College, Poona, to its 
present building. Originally published by the Cheap Literature Com¬ 
mittee of the Theistio Association of Bombay,—1893. 

On the 23rd of March 1868 the old Poona College was 
removed to this very commodious and beautiful building and 
called the Deccan College. This event you have recently con¬ 
ceived the idea of commemorating and I think very properly. 
For by being removed to this building, the old Poona College 
was put into a condition to realise, in a more efficient manner, 
the object of its existence. We should remember this event 
with joy, but it is not proper that the occasion should be wasted 
in mere froth and merriment. We should devote a portion of 
our time to looking back at the way we, as members of the 
Institution, have traversed in order to find out whether it is the 
right way, and if we perceive that we have gone astray, we 
should endeavour to place ourselves on the right way. In other 
words, this is an occasion when we should seriously consider 
whether the College has been realising the objects of its existence 
and if not, think how it may be made to do so better. From 
his superior ability and the position he occupies I believe the 
Principal to be the fit and proper person to address you on a 
matter connected with this subject today, but since the time is 
nigh when my connection with this College and with education 
generally shall cease, he has asked me to discharge the duty 
instead. And though I clearly feel myself to be incompetent for 
the task, I think I must obey. 

The object of the Deccan College and similar institutions 
is to educate the youths of India. Various views have been 
expressed as to what education consists in, but I think those 
which I wish to place before you will not be considered unique, 
'J’he etymological sepse pf the wordt^^ which is ^o le^d out^*^ 
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will guide us towards the formation of a correct idea. To evoke 
the faculties of the mind, which, but for the education that is 
given in such institutions, would lie dormant and to direct their 
exercise so that they may efficiently serve their purpose, is thus 
the object of education. In Sanskrit we have the word Vinaya 
which has the same etymological sense and expresses the training 
of the feelings and faculties and also the result of the process, 
viz. a well-ordered or disciplined mind, good manners and 
humility. There is another word Samskara which means the 
communication of a certain shape or form to the mind like the 
shape which an artist gives to the material he employs in order 
to produce a beautiful object; or that which a mechanic gives to 
the quantity of matter so as to make it subserve a useful purpose. 
Training the mind in this way or giving it such a shape or form 
is the object of education. Young men have to be taught here 
to have clear ideas before them, to see the connection between 
them., and to proceed from one connection of ideas to another, 
that is, to proceed from one proposition to another. They have 
thus to be taught to reason. We know how confused the ideas 
of an uneducated man are, what mistakes he makes as to their 
connection and how incompetent he is to arrive at a correct 
conclusion from a certain proposition. 

But this is not the only object of mental education. You 
may be able to form clear ideas, see their connection correctly 
and reason in a faultless manner, but the ideas themselves may 
be mistaken. The premises you start from may be wrong, and 
may thus render all your reasoning worthless. Another object 
of education, therefore, is to teach you to observe correctly, 
compare and criticise, and arrive at correct premises or notions. 

Another object or a kindred objeet is to liberalise the mind; 
to free it from the narrowness which the antecedents of a man 
induce into it. Thus, for instance, a bigoted Christian thinks 
that there can be nothing really good in Non-Christians^ and' a 
bigoted Hindu thinks a Christiap to )?e upc|eafi whom u ij 
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defilement to touch. But if by education the mind is raised 
above the narrow sphere of thought in which it moves, the 
Christian will see that the Heathen too has got a gr^t deal of 
good in him and the Hindu, that it is not simply fickle fortune 
that has raised the European, but that he poss^ses virtues that 
deserve his admiration. To place the mind, therefore, on a 
high platform from which it can look at things as they are, and 
not with the coloured eyes of pre-possession or prejudice, is an 
important end to be attained by means of education. 

But this does not exhaust itll that is sought to be attained 
by the education of the mind. A young man is introduced 
to a variety of subjects riiat are likely to interest him, and these 
are taught to him in a manner to enable him to make one or 
more of these the study of his after-life, so that they may be 
the source of pure pleasure or profit to himself and to the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs. Thus then the acquisition of 
clear ideas, and of the power of observation, comparison and 
criticism, the freeing of the mind from the narrowness conse¬ 
quent on prepossession or prejudice, and a positive knowledge 

of certain subjects constitute, I believe, the aim of mental 
education. 

But after all the mind or intellect is but an instrument, and 
even when the instrument is good, it does not necessarily follow 
that he who wields it—the inner man—is himself good. The 
inner man is composed of a variety of feelings and desires which 
sway the will and from which proceeds action. We are so con¬ 
stituted as to perceive a graduation of worthiness among these 
various springs of action. The desire, for instance, of pleasure 
ought not to be allowed to determine a man’s will in preference 
to truth or justice. Selfishness ought not to make us neglect 
the claims of compassion. A training and a discipline that will 
make all the springs of action fall into the relative positions 
assigned to them by the conscience, or the faculty of moral 
judgment, is the most important of the ends to be attained by 
education. A man has no right to be called an educated man 
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if he ha£ dot aq[uired the habit of controUiog himself, and 
shaping his action in accordance with truth and justice or the 
dictates of an enlightened or cultured conscience. 

Now what are the means at the disposal of G)lleges such 
as this of attaining these ends ? You are taught Logic here, 
which will help you to render your ideas clear and to reason 
correctly. But dry logic alone is insufficient, and therefore 
treatises on a variety of subjects, the matter contained in which 
is well reasoned out, are placed in your hands. Even poetry 
and fiction are calculated to contribute to, the same end, since 
there also you have to observe the connection between one 
thought and another. You are also taught several subjects 
calculated to. train your mind to observe, compare, and criticise; 
and there are books which, if you study them carefully, ought 
to raise your mind above all narrowness. Moreover the subjects 
themselves, if you approach them with an open mind, cannot 
fail to be interesting. The efforts recently made with partial 
success to introduce History, Philosophy, and Physics into your 
necessary B. A. course had for their object the liberalisation of 
the mind. As to that other end of education, which I consider 
by far the most important, viz. the training of the feelings and 
the desires, that also the course of study through which you are 
carried is, I believe, calculated to realise. If you study properly 
the literature that is placed before you of the two languages you 
have to take up, the end cannot but be accomplished to a certain 
extent at least. If the feelings of the human heart portrayed 
by a good poet are really appreciated by you, there cannot but 
spring up a desire in you to endeavour to realise those feelings 
in yourwlves; and those works of imagination, whether novels 
or dramatic plays, which represent the struggle of good with 
evil, virtue with vice, cannot^ if read and studied as they ought 
to be, but enlist your sympathies on the side of what is good. 
But more than all this, there are to guide you the living «cam- 
ples of Some at least of vour teachers who possess a high 
charader. 
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There are, however, it must be confessed, the adverse in¬ 
fluences of the society in which we live and move. And to remove 
you as far as possible from these the idea of having residenfces 
for you within the College premises, and more recently for the 
Professors also, has been carried out. If by such means as this 
you come into closer contact with your professors and there 
springs up in your hearts as unfeigned admiration and reverence 
for them and their character, it cannot fail to produce a very 
healthy in^uence on your own character. 

And there is another object of education which, though 
incidental, is by no means less important than those to which 
.1 have called your attention. In the College we are introduced 
to a civilisation and a system of thought which are greatly 
different from oitr own. When two varieties of a type present 
themselves to our observation, they cannot fail to evoke the 
spirit of comparison and criticism so as to enable us to find out 
what is essential to the type and what is bad. It is said that a 
man cannot know his own language well unless he knows 
another. In the same manner you cannot understand your own 
civilisation, cannot distinguish its good elements from its bad 
elements, unless you are acquainted with another. When you 
are acquainted only with your own manners and customs and 
your ways of thinking, it is but rarely that a doubt crosses your 
mind that there may be evil in them. Though, for instance, in 
the course of time institutions such as child marriage and caste 
have grown up among us to such an extent that their evil con¬ 
sequences cannot fail to strike an unprepossessed mind, they did 
not strike us before we became acquainted with a condition of 
society in. which these institutions do not prevail. The effect of 
such education, therefore, as is given to Young Indians in 
Colleges such as this ought to be to enable them to compaire the 
manners, the customs, the ideas and the institutions of the 
flourishing communities of Europe with our own ; and to find 
out the evil that there may be in the lattj^r; anid to create in us. a‘ 
desire to eradicate it. Though incidental, 1 consider this to be 
68 { B. O. BhanduiMr'i Works, VoL L) 
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a very important effect of the education we receive. For^ unless 
the evil that there is in our society is in the first place perceived 
and then removed, there can be no hope that we shall ever rise. 
In connection with this matter, however, I may note that there 
are two extremes into which a man may easily fall. He may 
come to think that every thing in the new civilisation he is 
introduced to is better and so proceed to adopt it. Such a 
wholesale adoption, even of manners which are trifling and have 
no particular significance, argues a shallowness of mind. But on 
the other hand, not to be awakened to the evil at all argues 
stupidity or the absence of intellect; while to suppose and 
declare, out of a'misuken pride, that everything we have is good 
is pernicious and augurs evil for the future of our community. 
If a man honestly compares the condition of our society with 
that of any European nation such as the English, he cannot fail 
to realise the fact that there is much evil in it from which the 
other is free. And to declare, notwithstanding, that it is in 
every way good and requires no change is to cut off all hope of 
rise. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that there can be a race 
which will evolve all its civilisation out of its own consciousness. 
Just as one man learns from another, the history of the world 
tells us that one race learns from another. The Greeks adopted 
something from the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and the Romans 
from the Greeks; while in the civilisation of modern Europe 
four distinct elements are observable, the Greek, the Roman, the 
German and the Jewish. And we are no exception to the rule. 
We too in the olden times adopted a good deal from the 
Dravidian races, later on from the Greeks and still later from the 
Arabs. The very dress we wear at the present day is un-Hindu, 
the two dhotars only being original with us. 

Now the question is whether the education we have been 
receiving in this and other Colleges has been successful and has 
produced these several effects. That it has produced some good 
effects, cannot be denied.. Our educated men a,re in many cases 
able to reason well. They know a great many things of which 
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th(»r liters were ignorant. And when placed in poutions of 
power and influence they do credit to themselves. That by the 
employment of graduates in the Judicial Department the service 
has improved is an undoubted fact. But often times a doubt 
crosses my mind and I am reminded of the lesson that the 
Great Sepoy Revolt of 1857 uught us. On that occasion about 
50,000 native soldiers revolted against the British Government 
and threw off the authority of their commanding officers. These 
soldiers were disciplined by the British. When they were led 
against powerful native Princes and chiefs, they achieved in¬ 
variable success. Even if they had been led against a European 
foe it is not impossible that they would have been similarly 
successful. But all this they did, disciplined as they were, only 
when commanded by British Officers. As soon as they freed 
themselves from their authority, their discipline stood them in 
no stead, they became a mob, and were cut to pieces by a hand¬ 
ful of British soldiers and in some cases even by civilians. The 
only small victory that the mutineers achieved was that over 
General Windham at Kalpee. My doubt therefore is this. May 
not the good qualities we educated people show when in posi¬ 
tion of power and trust be due to our continuing to be under 
British influence as much as to our education ? And this doubt 
is strengthened by the manner in which these same educated 
natives often conduct themselves when employed in native states. 
And generally, whether a love of truth and probity, a sense of 
duty and fearless independence, are in many cases the promi¬ 
nent characteristics of our educated mind, is too more than 
questionable. 

Even as regards mental education I have perceived from a 
perusal of several University essays and of the articles that appear 
in the Native press that, although we have acquired the power 
of correct reasoning, still the critical and comparative power 
which enables us to test our, premises, and breadth or comprehen¬ 
siveness of view are wanting. There are B. A.s and M. A.s 
who think the Ramayana to .be a thorbughly historial work; 
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tfadugfa teaso&iQg correctly oh points of Eng^sh kw, are 
not> when a^e'd to%fice an essay on the devebpment of lEndu 
Law, able to distinguish between the several stages that it 
presents, and consider e. g. the Smrti of Yajnavalkya to be a 
work of the same author that promulgated the several books 
of Sukla Yajurveda. The difference in language does not strike 
them j and the fact that the law books in Sutras are prior to 
those composed in Anustubh ^lokas they have no conception of. 

As to the last effect of education that I have noticed, the 
fact that there has been very little of conscious improvement 
in Hindu society indicates that that to6 is by no means very 
perceptible. If any effect has been produced in this respect, 
il does not go far beyond talk, while within the last lo years 
or so even the talk has been of the opposite kind, and educated 
men are very little disposed to acknowledge the evil that per¬ 
meates their society. Moreover, the fact that we have not yet 
acquired the courage of our convictions argues that those con¬ 
victions are very weak indeed. And the half-hearted and 
lethargic manner in which all our movements, political, social, 
religious and economical or industrial, are conducted and the 
fact that we do not find a succession of resolute or zealous 
workers in connection with them show that the new civilization 
with which we have come" in contaa has not, except in very 
rare cases, produced more than a skin-deep improvement in us. 

If then our education has not been so effective in all these 
respects, the next question is what are the causes and the 
remedies ? As to this matter I shall place myself under the 
guidance of a very old Sanskrit author four of whose verses are 
quoted by Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, himself a very 
ancient author; The language and the irregularity of the metre 
of the Slokas indicate that they belong to the period in which 
the Upanisads were written, i. e. to about the sixth of seventh 
century at least Wore Christ. Two of them are as follows;—^ 

*r m iwt irar wth; '» 
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* Knowddg§ went up to a learned Brahman and said, 
“ I am your treasure, therefore take care of me, i. e. do not 
waste me, do not communicate me to a scoffer who is disposed 
to find fault with me or you, who is not honest or sincere to¬ 
wards me, and who is not well-conducted. Thus alone shall 
I have power, i. e. be useful. Communicate me only to him 
whom you may know to be innocent or unsullied, to be not 
conceited, to be endowed with good parts, chaste, unmarried 
or devoted to me only, and whom you may know to be faith¬ 
ful or loyal to you. He alone will protect the treasure”.’ 
Before proceeding further let me remark that the poverty of 
results we have been complaining of is due to other causes than 
such as refer to yourselves. To a certain extent the Univer¬ 
sity examiners and even the teachers are responsible for it. 
The existing condition of the Hindu Society, its thoughts and 
aspirations, such as they are, operate in a manner to concentrate the 
influence of the education we receive. Our history of the last 
twenty centuries, which has induced certain mental and moral 
characterestics in us, has also a great deal ultimately to do with 
the unsatisfactory nature of the result. But as I am not dis¬ 
cussing the question in a general manner today but simply 
addressing you, I will mention only those shortcomings in 
students to which this condition of things is in a great measure 
to be traced. Yaska, or the author quoted by him, says that 
knowledge has power ( ^) but only when communicated to 
one whose attitude towards it is that of honesty or sincerity 
()• That is to say, the student must be a bona fide student, 
seek knowledge for its own sake and appreciate it for itself; and 
should not resort to it simply as a means to an entirely different 
end. Now can we assert that this-is the attitude of most of our 
students ? Do they not, when they read the books placed in 
their h^^nds, think very much more of the examination that they 
have to pass apd the degree they have to gain than of the 
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knowledge itself? When you choose your optionAl subjects 
can you all say that you choose them beause you like them, 
and not because the University examination in them is likely 
to be easier, or those who are appointed examiners in them are 
not men of rigidity and are liberal in assigning marks ? Here 
then is an instance of what Yaska called Anrjutva or want 
of sincerity. When our students read the best specimens of 
English poetry, do they endeavour to realize the sentiment and 
appreciate it, and are they charmed by it ? Do they not care 
for the syntactical collocation of the words, and for the merely 
dry and mechanical contents of the book, in order to be able 
to paraphrase any passage that may be set by the examiner and 
to. answer questions as regards the contents? In studying 
history, do they care to realize the manner in which a race has 
progressed from barbarism to civilization, and do they study 
the arts and institutions of that race with any degree of sym¬ 
pathy ? Is philosophy studied with a keen interest in the pro¬ 
blems, concerning human nature and the principles which are 
in operation in human society, which it grapples with ? I am. 
afraid the examination papers in the University Calender are 
more assiduously studied than the subjects themselves. If then 
a University degree and the worldly prospects it opens to us 
are all that we thinks of in reading our books, it is a wonder 
that our Vidya or education or knowledge has no Virya or 
power as Yaska calls it? But on reflection you will find that 
if you study English poetry and fiction, history and philosophy 
in. an appreciative manner, feel really interested in them, realise 
the ideas that they place before you, and learn to admire those 
ideas, you will do greater good to yourselves than that which 
a University degree will do for you. You will be a better man; 
life will have greater and more elevated pleasures for you; and 
you will be a more useful member of Society. And do not for 
a moment suppose that by constantly placing before your mind’s 
eye the requirements of the examinations you are the better able 
to pass,them. He who studies a subject for itself because hb is 
interest^ iu it and wauts (c kpow as much of it as he can i$ 
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better able to stand the chances of an examination than one 
who studies it merely for the examination. So that a bona fide 
or sincere study of a subject is twice blessed. It improves your 
mind and heart, and enables you to pass your examination. 

There is another circumstance which contributes towards 
this attitude of insincerity or this imperviousness to the influence 
of what you learn. Somehow or other, in Bengal and in our 
part of the country, a false race-pride has sprung up and domi¬ 
nates the minds of a great many persons, old as well as 
young. Whenever one is introduced to a good idea in European 
literature or philosophy there is always a desire in many young 
men to be able to say that the idea is not foreign to our literature 
and philosophy and that it dawned upon our ancestors centuries 
ago. People want to believe that Europe has got little or no¬ 
thing which our ancestors had not. When the mind is thus 
prepossessed, it is of course not possible for it to place itself on 
a high platform and examine the literature, the history and the 
progress of different races with impartiality and critical fairness. 
Hence comes it that in handling Sanskrit literary problems our 
students show little critical powers and are guided by the same 
principles and beliefs that dominate the mind of a bigoted Pandit. 
The assertions of a graduate that the Ram.’iyana contains nothing 
that is not historical, or that of another that all people were 
perfectly virtuous and happy in the time of Rama, without ever 
asking himself whether there was ever such a historical person 
as Rama, and that of a third that the religion which enjoins 
animal sacrifices and that which includes the findings 

of God in the whole universe as a means to eternal bliss (jmtroTiT) 
were promulgated at one and the same time as simply two 
alternative methods of arriving at eternal bliss, suited to the tastes 
of two sorts of people, and that the Upanisads, the hymns of 
of the ^gveda, and the Brabmapas were written at one and the 
same time, notwithstanding that the difference as regards 
language and, ideas is so great that to a mind not so prepossessed 
they, cannot but. appear as representing different stages in the 
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progress of Indian thought, show that all the European educa¬ 
tion they had received was wasted on them and that it possessed 
no Virya or power in their case, I ask you to reflect whether 
this assumption that all that is ours is good and that our 
ancestors were omniscient can be beneficial to us in any way. 
That it is perfectly untrue is plain even to a child if its mind is 
not enslaved. And if we obstinately stick to this belief, the 
result must be that the thought or civilisation of Europe will 
exercise no influence upon us and that we shall be what we have 
been,-— a dormant or dead community. A student therefore 
should endeavour to divest himself of this false belief and keep 
his mind open to the influence which European thought cannot 
but exercise in the natural course of things. 

Another qualification of a student is Apramattatva, i. e. the 
absence of conceit. If a‘student already believes that he knows 
much, he cannot learn much. In order that learning may be 
possible, it is necessary that he should know how ignorant he is. 
A great many students think themselves qualified to pronounce 
a decided opinion on any question, educational, moral or 
historical, as against even their teachers and men of greater 
experience. It will be seen that Yaska requires a student to be 
loyal and faithful to his teacher and to regard him as his father 
and mother (tr I 

If such a relation springs up between the teacher and the 
taught, the latter cannot fail to be immeasurably benefited by it. 
If he sincerely reveres his teacher, the high character of the 
teacher will serve as a living example for him to copy. But if he 
is Asuyaka, to use Yaska’s expression, i. e. disposed to find 
fault with him or to believe any evil about him upon the most 
slender evidence, the influence of that living example will be 
entirely lost. If any feature in the character of Indian students 
has from the remotest timer been most plainly visible, it is this 
reverence for a teacher. But somehow under ' the system. 
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of 'educatioD organised by oiir Governnient that reverence 
seeni,s to hive aimost entirely disappeared, and a teacher’s own 
pupils are Tiot seldom his hostile critics'in .debate and in nfcwjt 
papers. 1 believe this is partly at least due to' the non-apprecia¬ 
tion by the pupil of the .'knowledge communicated to , him by 
the teacher. But whatever the reason may be, the absence ,of 
reverence is in a great many cases a fact, and a fact to be deeply 
deplored. You will see that Yaska places the teacher on the 
same level with the father and mother. The feeling of revi&rence 
for these naturally springs up in the mind of a man. A feeling 
of reverence is one of the most ennobling features of; human 
nature. If it is not developed in those cases where it 
should first develop, it will in all likelihood not be 
developed at all, and a reverence for. truth, for moral good, 
and for the author of the grand and beautiful cosmos of the unir 
verse Svill'not spring up. And what is a . man. who has not 
reverence for these? You should therefore guard yourselves 
very piuch against conceit, against the readiness to teach. before 
you learn, and against an irreverent spirit. 

Again, we see that Yaska considers that a man’s education 
will be fruitful when he has good natural parts. This no. doubt 
is true, but it is a gift of nature or of God and we can devise 
no reniedy if one does hot possess it. Still, if the other requr- 
, sites mentioned by him are realised, they can to a large extent 
make up for the absence of good natural parts.. He says th^ 
a man should observe strict Brahmacarya during the time 
he , is student, and should be YatRj i. e. ‘ well-behaved,’. 

• Brahmacarya by usage, means ‘celibacy’,; but etymologically 
it means the vow of devotion to Brahman, which’ might be 
rrendered here as ‘what is good and true’. This requisite there¬ 
fore comes to this^ that a man should devote himself entirely 
cto knowledge during the time he is a student, should not.ithink 
of enjoying pleasures and should not have a wife or; the; cares 
•of the family.: This last requisite is. wanting ih a good..'many 

cttses'In .vvhich duw Students .have:.to:^ look, to; their family: and 
60 [ B. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL 1. ] 
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^eisr application to their smdies is lessened. Here, agdti> we 
can see how much we have fallen awa^r from our old ideal, the 
ideal of our ancestors. In olden times when a boy was sent 
to a Guru or teacher, he had to remain with him for twdve 
or tuKeaty-four years and think of nothing but his studies during 
that time. And it was after he had thus completed his studies 
that he was allowed to marry. At the present day we go 
throtigh the ceremonies of being sent to a Guru and of return¬ 
ing after the completion of studies. But this last, which was 
performed at the end of a period of twelve or twenty-four years, 
is now performed on the fourth day and we have now a farce 
in the place of an old reality. It must not be denied that there 
is a tendency in our society towards improvement in this respect, 
and the marriage of boys Is often delayed till they are twenty 
or twenty-one. As to close application and devotion to your 
books with a singleness of purpose, you can realise them if you 
are so minded. 

Thus then, if the education you receive here is to have 
Virya or power, i. e., is to be fruitful in the manner de¬ 
scribed in the beginning of this address, you should endeavour 
to realise in yourselves these requisites mentioned by an author 
who flourished about 25 centuries a^o. Your attitude towards 
knowledge should be that of sincerity, h e. you should be a 
bom fide student and seek knowledge for its own sake 
because it is interesting to you, not because you are to derive 
any incidental benefits from it, such as a degree and good pros¬ 
pects in life, though of course these will be added and your 
single-minded devotion will be rewarded in that manner also. 
You should disabuse your mind of that sentiment of false 
patriotism with which the atmosphere of Bengal and of this side 
of the country is surcharged. You should keep your mind open 
to the influence which what is true, good and beautiful, 
whether it comes from a foreigner or from a native, cannot fail to 
exettise. You should not assume to yourselves a knowledge and 
^perfeitce you do not possess, and should wait until yon come 
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to have them, and so. become qualified to teach other people^ 
Your attitude towards your teachers, a* towardsiyour father and 
mother, should be that of complete reverence; and that attitude 
wifi breed ia you a reverence for what is true and good. Lastly, 
your application towards ypur studies should be close; nothing 
ought to draw your mind away from them; no pleasures ought 
to attraa you. It is thus alone that the education given to you 
will develop your mental faculties, establish a moral order amongst 
the feelings of your heart, and elevate your character. Aod it is 
thus that you will be able to derive advantage from the dispensa¬ 
tion of Providence in virtue of which we have been brought into 
connection with one of the foremost races, of Europe, and im¬ 
prove your moral, social, economic and political condition. Ip 
this way alone will you be able to raise your fallen country, 
and enable it to. take its place in the community of nations. 



THE IDEAL OF AN INDIAN l^HOLAR 

From The Times OF Indian Bombay, Wednesday, ijtb Jsoly 1893 

\ [ At a private ani informal meeting hel^ oh Sunday afternoon in 
hofiWr of Br. E. Q. Bhandarkair, Ph.B, the learned Sanskiritist 
dketohed the following ideal of whht an Indian Scholar ought to be# 
In the ooucae of his remarke be said ; ] 

Many years ago when ! first entered the Educational Depart¬ 
ment U was because I felt that the highest duty of man consisted 
in trying to secure the love and approbation of his fellowmen 
and that the teacher’s calling afforded excellent opportunities for 
the purpose; I soon discovered, however, that it was not given 
to all, even of those who assiduously served their fellowmen^ 
to secure their love and approbation, and all I aimed at instead 
was the satisfaction of my own conscience and the service of the 
Universial Lord in Whom we live, and move and have our 
being. When, later on, I had the good fortune to be appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages, I.felt I would hardly be equal 
to the discharge of the many and important duties which in my 
opinion are expected of the occupant of such a chair in India. 
A Professor’s duty is not simply to teach, but also to learn. And 
a Professor of Sanskrit has an extensive field before him, the 
whole of which any one individual can hardly be expected to 
cover. In the first place, he has to be conversant with the 
history of Indian languages. The language of the Vedas differs 
from the language of the Brahmanas, which in its turn is not 
the language for which Panini legislated. It is generally believed 
that Panini’s Grammar formulated a system from which later 
Sanskrit literature has not diverged. But it is not so. The language 
of the Epics is not indeed so unlike the language of Panini’s 
Grammar as that of the Vedas is ; still the points of dissimilarity 
between the two are neither few nor trivial, and European scholars 
who, till lately, had almost exclusively confined themselves to the 
Vedas are now beginning to bring their comparative^ elabp- 
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tate jiad scientific methods'of srady ta bear on the later Sanskrit 
literature, and to discoser tbstt in it also, as in the earlier field 
■which they have made peculiarly their own, there ,are stages of 
growth and periods of change to record and understand. But 
this is not all. The Pali and kindred dialects also claim the 
professor’s attention ; these have developed literatures , of their 
own, were derived at different stages of Sanskrit from the mixture 
of Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan conquerers, with the 
tongue of the barbarians, autochthonous or not, with whom they, 
came in contact and whom they subdued and Aryanised; and 
they have given birth in turn to the Gujarati, Marathi and other 
languages of Modern India. The piofessor has thus to study 
the various literatures, with special reference to the history 
of language, the broad landmarks of which have thus been 
sketched too hurriedly. But this is only one branch of study he 
professes — and hardly the most important branch. These 
literatures embody many stages of religious belief and cere¬ 
monial practice, each of which grew out of the one preceding it. 
The Vedic hymns embody a religion which is not that embodied 
in the mass of literature styled as Brthmaoas. Again there is 
Buddhism, especially northern Buddhism; and the religious 
belief and the code of morals embodied in the Mahabharata, 
which to all careful and unprejudiced students show strong 
mutual affinities. Lastly, there are Jainism and other modifica¬ 
tions of Buddhism as well as Brahmanism, which slowly appro¬ 
ximated one faith to the other, until there emerged as a substi¬ 
tute for both and as a result of compromising and accommodat¬ 
ing tendeiicy, extending over centuries, Puraific Brahtmnisnu 
Thirdly, the professor has to study the history of.early Indian 
thought as a branch of inquiry distinct from the two, roughly 
delineated above. This, also, begins with some of the hymns 
of the Flgyeda. The body of literature, known as the Upanisads 
furnished the material for its second stage; and last come the 
different schools of formulated and systematised philosophies 
and the controversies that raged for lopg periods between them. 
The very materials for a study of tljis period of ^hilosophica) 
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comcoiv^rsi^ hav 9 yet to. be disbcrvetieid»’ ccUfvte^ and aijcangetL 
Lastly, the prc^esior has -tb turn ihis atteoEtictb to the, poliueal 
history of the country, ^^and dedphienng and intebprietihg 
inscription^ which is almost the only material hei has got for tlie 
purpose, to try his best to get as many events, persons and 
works dated as possible,, ' All this it is clearly impossible for any 
one man to study with equal attention and fullness at all points. 
Even the laborious Professor Weber has not be^n able to do so ; 
and some scholars have, nolens volens^ to work as pibneefSexaminT 
ing, classifying .and tabulating manuscripts, preparing lists of 
authors and the works, mentioned or referred to. in any one 
manuscript or author, and in a variety of ways clear the road by 
preparing and digesting material in order that their successors 
may use it with greater ease and turn it to better account. 
Moreover, Indian professors have to do more teaching work than 
their-Gerraan brethren. And being Indian born, they have a 
personal interest in the religious and social institutions that now 
prevail in the country, their past history, and the efforts that are 
now made to modify and reform them. As a reformer I belong 
to the most advanced section Of the religious and social reformers 
of India. But my fellow-workers and fellow-thinkers of that 
section consider me as one of the most conservative of their 
number. The explanation is this. In Indian society the cen¬ 
trifugal tendency is, in my biHHion, far too strong. The slightest 
-divergence of ritual, manner of life, or mode of thinking is 
sufficient to constitute a new caste-group which falls away from 
the older castes and begins life by itself; and there is hardly any 
■way in which these atoms can be crystallised into a new and 
larger whole. This conviction and the strong sense of the need 
of preserving historic continuity have often held me back. It i!s 
not enough that any particular reform that may be suggested is 
good in itself. The question that is of vital impoKance is, 
whether-it can be engrafted on the existing organism of Hindu 
Society, whose roots go back into the fM-chistork titoes and 
.wbidi contains vestiges of all^that it has at any period of fts life 
'{i^siimilatbd or had to strug^e ;^nst. 
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Social and Poutical Viiws 

I am aware that this line of thought is capable of being 
construed to support the most uncompromising hostility to 
every kind of change. But I have always held i^iat it is Neces¬ 
sary to act as well as to deliberate and discuss and preach and 
enlighten, excite and exhort in all varieties of tone and manner. 
And whenever my lights have enabled me to recognize a cleat 
case for action, I for one have not hesitated. If my ccmduct on 
such occasions has dissatisfied any, I ask only to be judged 
according to my lights. I have always an explanation to offer as 
regards my attitude towards present political movements. It is 
not that we Indians are devoid of sympathy for our fellow* 
creatures. Our benevolence is active where particular individuals 
have to be helped. Our feelings are stirred at the sight of individua] 
human beings in distress. But we are devoid of the sense of public 
duty. Our sense of wrong at public grievance is fitful and 
transitory. We cannot yet work with perseverance for objects 
that are to benefit not certain specific individuals, but the body 
public. The public, the body public, the country, is to us an 
abstraction with whose wrongs and needs we have not sufficient 
sympathy, whose claims on our efforts we do not adequately 
recognize, and whose good is not the good of any individuals in 
particular with whom we can speak and talk, whose gratitude 
we can enjoy as our reward. We arc unselfish enough where 
help is claimed by individual distress; but, being devoid Of the 
sort of corporate consciousness thus described, our actions in 
political matters are guided on the whole by selfish and indi¬ 
vidual interests. When this is the case, it is inevitable that there 
should he factions instead of parties, and that personal preferences ■ 
and animosities should assert themselves and public interests be lost 
sight of. As long as such a state of things lasts, representative 
government would be an evil and not a boon. And I conclude 
by advising you that before asking for any political privil^es, you 
should iufAnially examine whether you ate fit for it, whether, 
in fact, there is any probability of your using it to the lasting 
henefit of your country. 



A REVIEW Oi^ MARTIN HAUG^S AITAREYA-BRAHMANA^ 

^ ..... , 

(.Originally appeared ia t'^e Native Opinion, Bombay, Febr. 38 und 
Ifaroh 6, 1864, pp. 99-101 und pp. 110-112; subsequently republished 
by Prof, A. Weber of Berlin in his Indisohe Studion, Vol. 9 ( 1865), 
pp:mtti 

It is satisfaaory to know that while Europeaps have got 
so many things which excite our admiration and which we are 
tempted to adopt we possess one at least which seems to be 
very attractive to them in India and which they have conse¬ 
quently adopted here, and that is,—our love of ease and pleasure. 
It is indeed wonderful that while so many good and valuable 
periodicals are conducted in England and so many books of real 
.work published every week, the English men and other^ Euro¬ 
peans in this Presidency should not be able to manage a single 
pedodical or write one book at least in a decade of years. The 
late Rev. Philip Anderson of Colaba was a remarkable exception. 
He wrote a good history of the English in Western India, and 
his conneaion with the late Bombay Quarterly Review is well 
known. The Review, like its projector, died an untimely death 
for want of contributors- Perhaps, the reason may be that 
Englishmen here have too much to do to be able to devote 
their attention to literature ; but the number of really hard 
working men like Mr. Ellis is infinitesimal; and even in their 

1 The Aitareya BrShmapam of the !l^gveda, coutainiug the earliest 
apeoulations of the Brilha^ss on the meaning of the aaerificial 
, prayera and on the origin, performanoe. und sense of the rites ef the 
Vedio Beligion ; edited, traoelated and explained by Martin Haug, 
Fh. B., Superintendent'of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., 
etc., Yblume 1. Pp. IX, 80. 215, VI ; Sanskrit Text with Preface, 
Introductory Essay,:and the map of the Sacrilieial Compound at the 
. Soma Sacrifice; and Yolume II, Pp. Ylf, 535 : Translatipn with 
^.NoteSf l^blifh^ l^;tbe Bireotor of Pttb^ Inetructron in behalf of 
Qorernment, Bombay, Govt. Central Book BepOt; London, Trllbner A 
Co., 60 Paternost^ Bow, 1863. - - - 
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tase‘iheiebctTOples of Sir George Cornwall Lewis afld Mr. Glad¬ 
stone forbid us to tnake any great allowa-Bce. But the 
Professors of our Colleges can by no means plead this excuse; 
for the greatest amount of work'they have is about two hours 
•a.day and vacations extend, over about four months in the year. 
On this account, and on account of the circumstance that their 
profession is literary, the public has a right to expect good books 
from them. But they also have disappointed us. The only 
exception amongst them is Dr. Haug. His essays on the Parsi 
Religion have now been for about two years before the public, 
and this Edition and Translation of the Aitareya Brahmajja is 
his second work. 

The style of the Aitareya Brahmana is generally simple. 
But it can by no means be concluded that a translation of it is 
therefore an easy matter. There is indeed a very great difficulty, 
and such a difficulty as European scholars in Europe cannot 
master. To understand the Brahmapa, a general knowledge of 
the complicated sacrificial ritual of the Brahmans is necessarj'. A 
large number of sacrificial terms occur in the book which, with¬ 
out such a knowledge, ar? liablp to » be totally misunderstood. 
There is, no doubt, Sayapa’s excellent commentary. In which 
most of these terms are explained and several of the sacrificial 
processes minutely described ; but the great scholiast presupposes 
some knowledge of the ritual in his reader, and thus even with 
the help of his valuable work a great deal in the original remains 
indistinct and obscure. Dr. Hang’s residence in India, therefore, 
gave him great advantage in this respect. He had recourse to 
one or two ^rotriyas who had officiated as priests at some of the 
sacrifices which some times, though now very rarely, take place 
on the banks of the Krspa. They gave him a good deal of 
original information; and one of them performtd a model sacri¬ 
fice in his presence in a secluded part of his bunglow. We con¬ 
gratulate the Doctor on the success which thus attended his 
eUdeavours. It is itideed very difficult for a European to prbcure 
information hb tffis UiM holy afi- A Brahman breaking Its 

Cl (B. G. Ebandatkar'i Worfci, Vo', I. ) 
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secret to a Mleccha commits a horrible and inexf^ble offence 
against religion. But the greediness of the Deccani Brahmans is 
more than a match for their bigotry and superstition, and the 
offers of Dr.. Haug were probably, too tempting to be resisted. 

With the information thus obtained and with “Siyaoa's 
Commentary, the sacrificial sQtras and the prayogas or manuals 
of priests, the translation of the Brahmapa was a matter of com¬ 
parative ease. Dr. Haug, however, must have worked vepr 
hard before he was able to perform the task he had under¬ 
taken. The translation upon the whole is well executed, 
as might be expected. Copius notes illustratitfe of the 
text are given. They are chiefly based upon oral informa- 
. tion and the prayt^s, and now and then upon the Sotras of 
Aivaliyana and Hirapyakeiin, and the Kau$<taki and TilodyA 
Brahmarias. No ordinary degree of preseverance must have been 
required to collect and bring together this mass of information. 
The Germans are known to be patient scholars, and Dr. Haug 
seems to be a favourable specimen of their class. 

A knowledge of sacrifices and of the technical terms of the 
' art is essential for the correct interpretation of a' large number 
of hymns in the Rgveda, and of nearly the whole of the Yajus 
SathhitS. It is indispensable for the accurate tih'derstatfding ^f 
the work of the MimSihsa divines, and useful lb a student 'of 
sevewl schools of Philosophy. Dr. Haug, thef^ofe, has render¬ 
ed material service to the students of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in Europe, and is therefore entitled to their thanks. 

But great as. are the merits, of this book; it'itas mapy 
blemishes. These we should gladly pass over, it not. a 
duty we owe to the public and to the cause of Sanskijt learning 
to point them out. The edition of the Sanskrit text seems ,to 
have been hastily gone through. The punctuation is in many 
places wrong and calculated more to bewilder than help a reader. 
The editor in the cprpgenda states .that the first. 6q pages, wqre 
reprin^j and that the jtoj^ng frpna i to not qujte 
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oorfect. But- eveft- in the 'reprinted pages and those which 
follow p. $ 6 , the punctuation in a number of places is wrongs 
though such errors are fewer m the former portion than in the 
latter. We will give a few instances: 

Page 50 line 20 : kim sa yajaminasya papabhadramadriye- 
teti ha smaha. yo *sya hota syaditi. Properly, the full stop 
ought to be placed after this last hi, and even if it cannot be 
marked there on account of the sathdhi of the i of the a 
of the following atra, there ought not be a full point after smaha. 
For the meaning is, “ what, can he who is Hotar do any good 
or evil to him ? So they ( he ) ask It is clear that the rela¬ 
tive yah is connected with the correlative sah. By placing a full 
stop after smaha, the relative clause is separated from the corre¬ 
lative, which ought not to be. On referring to the translation, 
we find that Dr. Haug has constructed the passage as he has 
pointed it. But the particle hi in Sanskrit cuts off the con¬ 
nection of the clause at the end of which it is placed with what 
follows. The clause yo ’sya hota syad hi, therefore, has no 
connection with the following but with the preceding. Besides, 
it will be necessary to understand the correlative sab in the nexi 
sentence, while if it be taken with the preceding there is no 
such need. And Sayana understands the passage as we take it. 
His words are : asya yajamanasya yo hota syat sa tastya papa- 
bhadrath kim adriyeta. And there is no doubt that that is the 
sense of the passage. 

Then follows in the text: atraivainam yatha kamayeta. 
tatha kuryadyam kamayeta. prapenainam vyardhayaniti etc. 
Both these full- points are wrongly placed. The first ou^t to 
come after kuryad, and, if it cannot be printed, omitted alto¬ 
gether ; and the second ought to be totally dropped. The trans¬ 
lation, however, in this case is correct, but the text, being badly 
pointed, is apt to cdnfuse a learner. 

Page 97,-line 9. atha yah samapayi$yamab. saihvatsara- 
tnityasata-etc- -A full point is here placed between the verb 
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aoaa|Myt$y&m«]iL4ncl its accii^^tw samya:tsamm,.whkliji:of ceutj«, 
is wrong. . , 

Page 107, line ii. taj yadiheha vo manasi bandhutl nara 
ityarbhavam. prathame ’hani iaAsatl etc. Here it is dear that 
Irbhayam is the accusative governed by the verb iahsati; there 
ought not to be a full point therefore after arbbavam.. 

Page 106, line 3. agnir vai devata ; prathatnamaharvahati; 
—a semicolon separating the verb from its Nominative 1 — There 
are several such errors, but in the thirty-six pages between 61 
and 96 the stopping is positively bad.. 

Then there are errors of another sort, which are also cah 
culated to mislead a reader. The Sanskrit Mss., our readers 
know, are written without leaving a space between two succes¬ 
sive words. This, no doubt, renders their understanding difficult 
to a beginner. Dr. Haug has, in his edition, separated the 
words, but in several places the division is wrong and therefore 
apt to bewilder a reader. Some of these errors are corrected in 
the corrigenda, but there are others which are not noticed. We 
will cite a few instances. 

Page 31, last line ( and p. 32 first line ), sa medbena nah 
pasunestam asat kevalena nah pasune§tamasaditi. Here the first 
word ought to be : samedhena, that is, with the medha or sacri¬ 
ficial quality. For the story there mentioned is that the sacri¬ 
ficial quality fled from animals and took refuge in the earth. 
Consequently, the things produced from the earth such as rice 
are offeted in the fornl of purodak along with the animal, in 
order that the deficiency of the. animal in the sacrificial quality 
may be made up. 

PageI, line 9. iastva ’caturak§aretia.. It ought to be: 
iastva caturakjarepa. , : 

Page 62, line 19., yajfiayajniya, being the naitle of asi^nJan, 
the first |!art ought Opt tp be sefarated.Tfpift the seco»d»;^^.. ^ 
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, Page 66, lipe 15. _ sa ?omRpi,thap kMpti. It ought to be ;, 
sasomafAthan karoti. 

Page 68, line 4. tena prati ca na samavadata. It ought 
to be : te tia prati cana samivadata. ' ‘ 

Page 118, line $. tad yatha yatbamftvija ijtuyajan yajanti. 
The first yatha ought to be joined to the other. 

Errors Of this kind considerably Impair the value of the 
edition before us. The third and a part of the founh Pandka 
abound with them. 

I 

We will now proceed to examine the traiulation. We are 
sorry our limits do not allow of a full discussion of its merits. 
Though it is, on the whole, well executed, there are unfortunate¬ 
ly too many inaccuracies and errors to render it trustworthy 
throughout. W^ can give but a few examples. 

Page 57, line 23 (Text ), asau vava vavftavah sal etani- 
eva tad ftufvadadhatyrtusu pratisjhapayati. Dr. Haug’s transh- 
lation of this passage is as follows : , ■ ; 

Page 168, line 6-10 (Translation). The part vau of the 
formula vausat means the six seasons. By repeating va?atkara, 
the Hotar places the sacrificer in the seasons, gives him a footing! 
in them. 

This makes no sense. ‘ Because the part vau means the 
seasons, therefore he places the sacrificer in the seasons’ is po. 
good reasoning even according to the sundard of the Aitareya. 
Brahmapa. Besides^ a little above, it is said that the part §at 
means the seasons, and the reason is that the seasons are six and ' 
sat in common language means six. Vau, therefore, cannot 
means the seasons here. And immediately after this the author; 
of the Brahmapa sayS : As he does to the Gods so the Gods do: 
to him”. There must be someithipg then in what piSeiedos 
which id construed by the authw as being done by hit» :(the,- 
flotar ^ to the Gods)^ othety^Se^ that ohserva^op wopld auH- 
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df ^ace.' The trae seh^ uti asau 1. e. that; meaning this sun, 
is vau and ftus ( seasons ) are §at; therefore ( by joining the tWb' 
in the word yau$at) he places the sun in the seasons, gives him 
a firm footing in them. The connection of the observation 
which follows with this is clear. He (Hotar) gives the god 
Sun a finfi f<i»tiitg among the seasons; therefore the god Sun 
will do a similar thing tO him; i. e. give him a firm footing 
here in this world throughout the seasons. In Dr. Haug’s trans¬ 
lation the word asau is left out altogether, $at he takes to be the 
word in common language which means six, while it is here 
meant to be the latter part of vausat, and makes it an adjective of 
rtavah. SAyapa takes the passage as we do, and since the 
translator makes no mention of bis dissenting from the com¬ 
mentator in this case, he must have been under the impression 
that ^yapa and he agreed. But the commentator explains it 
differently, whence it is clear that the Doctor did not read Sayana’s 
explanation carefully. It is thus; tanmantrapAthenaitameva 
vauiabdabhidheyamadityam $atkbdabhidheye$v|tu$vadadhati, i.e. 
by repeating that mantra (vau$at) he places that, i. e. sun who is 
meant by vau, in the seasons which are meant by That 
the word asau or ^§a, that, refers very frequently to the sun is 
clear from several passages of the Brahmapa itself (see particular¬ 
ly 3, 44 and i, 30 ). 

In the translation of the tale about the bringing of Soma frotp 
the heavenly world by gayatri, a formula is given which ought 
to be repeated by One who wishes safe passage to a friend going 
on a journey. That formula, according to Dr. Haug is pra ca ca< 
The original (page 69, line 21, 22, Text) is : tarn devah sarvepa 
svastytyanena’nvamantrayanu preti ceti ceti. etad vai sarvam 
svastyayanam yat preti ceti ceti. Dr. Haug’s statement is in the 
last degree unsatisfactory; Sayapa’s explanation is decidedly 
better and very probably true. He says : ko ’sau mantra iti, 
praiabda eko mantra a^bdo dvitlyo mantrah; tadubhaiyadarfa- 
nlrthamiti&ibdadvayam; ubhiyasamuccayarthaih cakAradvayam* 
Ifl^epa aopath’^rapnuhi pun»api k^emepa’gacchetfi 
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Notbiog cm be clearer-than this. The won^ pra is oi^ 
mantra (formula) and the word i another. The diffettnt 
words which are joined together by the rules of saindhi in the 
expression preti ceti ceti are, pra iti ca A iti ca iti. The wordjiti 
is twice used as a demonstrative and ca, being a copulative 
particle, is put in twice to join pra and A. The last iti points 
out the whole expression and is connected with^^the principal 
word in the sentence. The particle pra means forth and A hither. 
The sense of the formula pra and A is forth (safely ) and hither 
( -wards safely ), i. e. go and return safely. Dr. Haug makes it 
pra c^ cA which, means nothing.. 

Page 197, lines 12-1^. 

udu punah paricak§ate yadasarvepa vaco’bhi|ikto bhavati- 
cvaro ha tu purAyti?ah praitoriti ha smaha SatyakAmo jAbAlo 
yametAbhir vyAhftibhir nAbhi$ihcatitisvaro ha sarvamAyuraitoh* 
sarvamApnod vijayenetyu ha smAhoddAlaka Arupir yametAbhir 
vyAhrtibhir abhi§incatiti. 

The full points are Dr. Haug’s. The first is misplaced as 
we shall show. The translation ( page 506, lines 9-16 ) is as 
follows : 

They, ag^in, are of Opinion that the Ksatriya when sprinkled 
not under the recital of the whole mantra ( i. e. with the omis¬ 
sion of the sacred words ) has power only over his former life. 

SatyakAma, the son of JabalA, said, “ If they do not spimkle 
him under the recital of these sacred words (in addition to . the 
mantra ), then he is able to go through his Whole life (as much 
as is apportioned to him). ” But UddAlaka Araoi saidHe 
who is sprinkled under the recital of these sacred, words obtains 
, .everydiing by conquest ”. , 

Before examining this, we must premise that the author 
. of the BrAhmaoa ip describiqg the power, whether (or good or 
, evih of a mantra.or aiocrificml ntr ;tiways poima out air ana* 
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^R%y bet#^'the good or evil ^ich iS 'tb rcsdft'aBd'&e mantra 
or^^:' lh 4 he first and second sentences of-the above {msage 
as translated by-Dr. Haug, having power ovci^ his former life 
and being aifle to go through his -Vhole ^ 
mentioned JaS the effects of sprinkling a K$atriya ( at the 
time; of icoronafioa ) with water uhder'the recital of an ifledm- 
plete mantra, i. e. maittra tO which the sacred words- bhflr 
bhtmh BVaSh ate not added. There is, however, no analogy 
bet^e^ri the caase and^ its effects; It would make good sense 
if,nn-the 'CdntrtMy, it Were-said that witen he is sprinkled under 
the reciul of an incomplete mantra, he en joys- an incomplete 
life; i. e. as some words are clipped off from the .mantra, 
so are some years clipped off frOth the life originally 
asagned to him joand that when he is sprinkled Under the rectical 
of a full nsantca, i. e. the mantra with the satred words, he 
. enjoys his iulf life. And sucli is really the sense of the Sanskrit 
paas^ above quoted.. Dr, Haug has translated it as if the first 
sentence ended with praitoh and the second, with a3mraitob, the 
remaining words forming a, third. But tliis is objectionable, 
’because, aS above observed, the sente is not good ; and because, 
if the fifst sentence ended with praifbh, the' secbnli would begin 
with iti or at least with smaha, which is never the case in 
Sanskrit. Again, the translator has nysunderstopd the sense of 
pura’yu§ab, which according to him means * former life,’ while 
in reality it means /before life’ (pura before and ayusah genitive 
sing, of ayus life ) and he has not translated the word praitoh, 
which iBtymblogiialily means 10 go forth, and usually, to die. 
Tadu pnhabparicaksate may be taken to be the first sentence; 
' Ac seebnd ends \/ith the wxteds abhi?incatiti; and the remaining 
words of Ae passage is qiiot^ above make upi a Aird. If we 
.ccmstrueitbe passage tbusj the sense which as we raid appears to 
to be proper naturally follows. The translation then ought 
to be : 

, Thp|i agii«j thpy, re^c,; Satyakama, tbe-ion of jabsla. 
^ ^14 At^Jie ^ Ae cedtatibiv of Ae 
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sabred words ( vyihjtis, bhur etc. ) is apt to die before the term 
of his natural life in consequence of his being sprinkled with a 
part only of a speech (i. e. mantra ). And Uddilaka Arupi said 
that he who is sprinkled under the recital of the sacred words 
( vyahrtis ) is able to live all his life and, having conquered his 
enemy, gains everything. Sayana perfectly agrees with us. We 
refer the reader to his explanation, it being too long to be here 
quoted. 

We will give a few examples of another class of errors and 
conclude. 

Transl. Page 84, lines 2-5. When the fire is carried round 
(the animal), the adhvaryu says to the hotar: repeat (thy 
mantras ). The hotar then repeats etc. 

Page 93, line 29. The adhvaryu now says (to the hotar ) : 
recite the verses for Manota. 

Page 95, Note 32, line 5 to 7. The Adhvaryu puts the plant 

on the juhu.and says to the hotar: address vanaspati. 

He then first repeats an anuyakyS. 

Page 99, lines i to 2. The adhvaryu orders the hotar to 
recite the mantra appropriate to the drop ( falling down ). 

This is all wrong. It is not the hotar but the maitravaruna 
that repeats all these mantras and the anuvakyas. The hotar 
recites the yajyas only at the animal sacrifice. This will be 
evident from the following quotations from AiSvalayana, and the 
Sapta-hautra-prayoga. In the Sanskrit text of the Bfahmaua the 
name of the hotar is not at all mentioned on these occasions. 

Dak$iuo hotfsadanat prahvo’vasthiya vedyim daud^ni ava§ta- 
bhya brOyat praisimi cadeiam ( A^v. Su. 3. i ). On this, 
Narayapa, the commentator says ; etad uktam bhavati’; praifam- 
ndfaparipathitah.santlba prai^n makravfirutta eva |ire$itah-pre§ito 
’im)>ittyad M attbahida^bfd6 maitravan^ianukar^iapacthah. From 
this it is clear that the nominative to bnlyat in the above, a&tra 
«2 [ B. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, VoL I. J 
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and consequently in those that follow, in virtue of the rule ol 
anvrtti, is maitrAvanloah. The word occurs in a previous sOtra 
from which it is brought on here, says the commentator, by the 
copulative particle ca. 

The next two sfltras are : 

Anuvakyarii ca sampraise purvam prai§at, i. e. before giving 
the praisa or order to the hotar, he should repeat the anuvakya 
if he has got an order ( praisa from the adkvaryu ). It is clear 
from this that the maitravaruna and not the hotar repeats the 
anuvakyas at the animal sacrifice for which Asvalayana is here 
giving rules. 

Paryagni-stoka-manoto-nniyamanasuktani ca i. e. he should 
repeat the verses for carrying fire round ( the animal), for the 
drops and for manota. The commentator says : evambhutamaitra- 
varunanukarsanartha^ casabhdah, i. e. the particle ca is used in the 
sQtra to drag on the word maitravaruna ( from a preceding sQtra 
given above). From this we see that all these mantras are 
repeated by the Maitravaruna. 

Asv. §rau. Sfltra 3, 2 dasasuktesu presito maitravaruno 
’gnir hota na iti trcam paryagnaye ’nvaha, i. e. after the ten ( apri 
verses ) are repeated the Maitravaruna, when ordered, recites the 
triplet Agnir hota nah etc. for carrying fire round (the sacrificial 
animal). 

Sapta-Hautra: prayagnaye kriyamanaya ’nubrflhity ukte 
tisthann eva maitravarunah agnir hota etc., i. e. after being told, 
“ Repeat ( mantras ) for carrying fire round (the animal )•”, the 
Maitravaruna, standing, ( says ) Agnir hota etc, 

Stokebhyo ’nubrflhity ukte tisthann eva maitravarunab, i. e, 
after being told “ Repeat (mantras) for drops” the Maitravarui^a, 
sunding, says ju$asva etc. 

Atha manotayai pre§ito maitravaruna aha. Maitravaruna 
being ordered (to repeat manttas ) for Manota repeats; ( tvam 
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After this it is needless to quote Sayapa who also says that 
these verses ( given by Dr. Haug to the Hotar ) are repeated by 
the Maitravarupa. 

The 2and khapdii of the 2nd pancika is thus headed in the 
translation (see page 120 ): “The Hotar has no share in the 
Bahis-pavamana meal. The soma libation for Mitra-Varun.i to 
be mixed with milk.” We think, there can be little doubt that 
Dr. Haug has misunderstood the general bearing of this khap 4 a> 
For there is no such thing as a Bahis-pavamana meal, nor is the 
soma-libation for Mitra-Varuria mixed with milk. We find no 
indications of them in Asvalayana, Sayana, or Sapta-Hautra. As 
to the first, all Aivalayana has got to say on it is this : 

Adhvaryumukhah samanvarabdhah sarpanti a tirthadesat tat 
stotrayopavisanty udgitaram abhimukhah tan hota ’numantrayate 
’traivasino yo devanam etc., i. e. “ They headed by the Adhvaryu 
proceed up to the tirtha and there sit down for the stotra (Bahis- 
pavamana ) facing the Udgatar. The Hotar sitting here only 
( i. e. where he was sitting before ) consecrates them ( their act) 
by reciting a mantra, Yo devanam etc.” 

Here we do not find any mention made of the meal, where 
it might be expected if the meal were an enjoined rite at all; 
nor dp we find it before, nor after this. This mistake has arisen 
from a misapprehension of the sense of these words in the 
original: ubhayefam va esa devamanusyanam bhakso yad bahi§- 
pavamanah. The Doctor translates them thus : “ this meal in 
honour of the Bahi$-pavamana-Stotra (which is about to be per- 
formed^by the Sama-Singers ) is enjoyed equally by both Gods 
and men ”. We do^not know how the words in the original 
can bear this interpretation. We will give the meaning of each 
of them in order ubhaye§am, of both, vai, a particle very 
frequently used but having no definite sense, esah that, deva- 
manu^yapam, |or gods and men, bhak^ah meal or something 
eatable, yad which, bahispavamanah, name of a stotra (per- 
fprpaapcp of thp Sama-singers ), The wl^le is this: “ Of both 
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gods and'men is tbw 'wtilch is B»bispAv 3 miina a meal ”; L eil .the 
B^s^ttimntBa Gerais'as it ^te the iHeal both of gods and 
men. The word bhaksa or meal is used here figurafively. . The 
BahispavarnSna is compared to a meal, for it gives pleasure or 
satisfaction to both gods and men as a meal does. Sayana per¬ 
fectly agrees with us, as is clear from the following quotation ; 
yo bahis-pavamana esa eva devSnam manusyapam cobhayesam 
bhaksah, tena hi te sarve tripyanti; i, e. that which is Bahis- 
pavamana is itself the meal or eatable thing of both gods and 
men, for all of them ate pleased, or satisfied by its means. Sayapti 
makes no mention of the ‘ ‘ meal in honour of Bahifpavamaha,” 
nor does Apastamba as quoted by him. Notwithstanding all 
this, the assurance with which note 12 ( page 120 ) is written is 
surprising. Dr. Haug says there that the text which he has 
misconstrued refers to the eating of caru or boiled rice by the 
Sama-singers before they chant ”. 

With regard to the second error, the milk or curd, spoken 
of in the text as belonging to Maitra-varupa, forms one of the 
purodasas offered to some deities before the stotras commence. 
It is not mixed with Soma as Dr. Haug says in the heading 
and in note 16, page 122. This will be clear from the 
following observation of Sayapa in his comment on the passage 
in the text J atha savaniyapuroda^su yeyam maitravarupi payasya- 
’sti tatsadbhava Apastambena darsitah; i. e. “Among the purodasas 
at the savana is milk (or curd) dedicated to Maitravaruna.'’ 
Apastamba has mentioned its existence amongst them. Then 
follows the quotation from Apastamba a part of which we give 
here : indraya harlvate dhana indraya pu^pvate karambhaih 
sarasvatyai bharatyai parivipam indraya puroda^am mitravarupa- 
bhylm payasyim iti, i. e. dhana for Indra with Haris ( horses ), 
Karambha for Indra with Po§an and payasya i. e. curds or milk to 
Mitrivariina. This is also clear from the Praisa and yajya given 
iii the Sapta-Hautra, in which, along with the names of the other 
purodalas, payasya (curds) belonging to Maitravarupa is men*- 
tioffedi The story of Khapda 22 is related to account for flu^ 
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pftyasyJ giveis to Mittiyan«)ia along watfe tfee od|«r 
and not fo* its mkoire witfa soma^ ' ' 

Dr. Haug’s account of SvJhakjtis at page too seems to be ' 
confused and inaccurate. We had a mind to discuss tfacfr 
nature fully; but as we have, we are afraid, already wearied; our 
reader with long Sanskrit quotations we forbear. We will only 
remark that the word Svahakfti (in the plural) ought not to be 
translated here by “ the calf Svaha ” as the Doctor does (see 
Trans.); for all the three Sandtrit authors we have consulted' 
agree in stating that the Svahakftis are the deities of the iith 
prayaja, to whom an offering is given, not with the other ten 
prayaja deities but after the verses for the drops falling from 
vapa are repeated. The eleventh Apri verse is used as their 
yajya. 

Such is a specimen of the inaccuracies and errors to be 
found in the Edition and Translation before us. It appears 
clearly that Dr. Haug has not read Sayana, A^vaUyana or the 
Sapta'Hautra-prayoga carefully. And yet he says in the preface : 

“ My notes are, therefore, for the most part, independent of 
Sayapa, for I bad almost as good sources as be himself had ”. 

But the great difference, even supposing that the materials 
were equally good in both cases, is that Sayana seems to have 
an intimate knowledge of them, while Dr. Haug has at the best 
only a superficial and general acquaintance, as we hope we have 
shown. And further : 

“ He ( Sayana ), however, does not appear to have troubled 
himself much with a minute study Of the actual operations of 
the sacrificial priests, but derived all bis knowledge almoM 
entirely from sfltras only ". 

How he does not thus appear, we are at a loss to see. If 
Dr,. Haug himself notwithstanding the immense help , he must 
have derive^ from Sayana, and, notwithstanding that he possessed 
as pood a source as Sayana himself, was’ unable to understand the 
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text of tlie Aitareya Bfahmapa correctly, without seeing some of 
the operations performed in his presence, how could it have 
beiin possible for S^yaoa to write such ^ voluminous and lucid 
commentary, without seeing the sacrificial rites performed and 
perfprming them himself. We believe such a minute and accurate 
description of several of the ceremonies as is given by him 
cannot be accounted for under any other supposition. He never, 
we apprehend, betokens an ignorance of even the details of the 
ritual. If Dr. Haug is led to this conclusion by Sayapa’s always 
quoting from Sutra works and never advancing anything on 
verbal authority such as that of priests, as he himself does, it is 
because it is always a sound canon of criticism in expound¬ 
ing a book, to produce on matters of fact the authority of 
standard authors on the subject. Every reader is able to esti¬ 
mate for himself the value of such authority; but when what 
is referred to is a verbal statement which for aught one knows 
may be false of may have been misunderstood by the person who 
uses it, he is left helpless and has no choice but to place implicit 
confidence in it. Besides, a European, for whom the sacrificial 
ritual of the Brahmans can have no more than a passing interest, 
may be satisfied with the verbal statements of a priest and believe 
in them. But a person like Sayana, who was himself a Brahman 
and believed in the efficacy of the rites and held that the slightest 
deviation from the processes enjoined in the Sutras was fraught 
with evil consequences, would place no confidence in mere 
verbal statements, but would consult the chief authorities on 
the subject and acquaint himself with the actual practice as it 
had descended from times immemorial. Moreover, if it were 
necessary, we might mention that there are extant several sacri- 
fidal manuals or prayogas written by Sayaua himself. We 
have ourselves seen one of the Qturmasya and another, of 
the Agnistoma Audgatra. No doubt, Sayapa may be wrong in 
the philological interpretation of particular passages of the 
Brahmafia, but that he betrays any ignorance of the ritual or eych 
shp^s but a poor ao^uaintance with it, we dp not believet 
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We that the point of our criticism may not be mis¬ 
understood. It is almost an intuitive belief in modern times 
that free discussion is indispensable for the advancement of 
Truth. “ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook, it shines 
Anybody who is able in howsoever small a measure to help 
men in separating the grain of truth from the rubbish of false¬ 
hood and does not do so is guilty of an offence against Truth 
itself and against mankind in general. It is with such feelings 
as these that we entered upon this discussion. Our object is 
to enable our readers, so far as we can, to form a correct 
estimate of the volumes before us. Very little was known about 
sacrifices before in Europe and also in India except to a small 
minority of Bhattas and Srotriyas. Dr. Haug worked hard for 
some years and having obtained a considerable knowledge of the 
ritual has translated the Aitareya Br^hmapa. The work will 
afford great help for the understanding of other Brihmapas and of 
some hymns in the Samhiia. The Doctor has thus rendered 
good service to the cause of Sanskrit learning. But it is certain¬ 
ly to be desired that the book were freer from inaccuracies 
than it is and bore fewer marks of haste. If Dr. Haug studied 
Asvalayana ' and Siyatia more carefully and gave us another 
edition of his work, free from such faults as we have pointed out, 
it would no doubt be a valuable and permanent addition to our 
existing resources for the study of ancient Sanskrit literature and 
Indian antiquities. 

Having thus given our estimate of the merits and faults of 
the edition and translation, we will, in the next notice' give 
some account of the contents of the Aitareya Brahma^a ajid 
discuss some of the questions to which they give rise. 


1 ( This "inteuttoo, Sir Baraakris^a Bhandarkar said, was oot 
reaUsad.-N..B, U.J 


I 



A REVIEW OF Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S “ PAljIlNI ” AND 
iHS THEORY ABOUT PACINI’S TECHNICAL TERMS.- 

I.S'rom tb« In4ian Antiquary, Volume $ ( 1877), pp. 107 ff.] 

TfaotfMlowtng article on Goldst^cUeFs Paiiini was published 
:in two issues Af Native Opinion, 21st and 28th August 1S64. 

. oAppeeiMgii^as-mere newspaper, it probably did not then «tract 
the notice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. I am 
veneomta^ to re^int it in the Indian Antiquaryhy the suggestion 
: by iProf. F. Keilhom in a note to his article on the MahaWtasjM 
i?(indian Antiquaty Volume V, p. 251 ). I have given it as it 
: wasi save misprints, arid a remark of a personal nature omitted 
fman the Iqst paragraph. 

*Dr. Burnell> in his recent work, Tie Aindra School of Sans- 
krit Grarnnarutns, ha;s adopted Prof. Goldstiicker’s theory about 
Pauini’s technical terms, which, as was shown by me twelve 
years ^o is based on a misapprehension of the sense of certain 
passages in the Mababha§ya and Kaiyatti> and, like him^ is led to 
awkward conclusions. He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, Papini does not define in 
accordance with the theory. Of these, however, ekavacana, 
dvivacana and bahuvacana are defined in 1 .4.103. Upasarga, 
nipita, idhatu and pratyaya Panini defines likewise, but,' as 
observed by me in the following paper, he defines them by 
enumeration, or by unfolding the denotation, of the' term 


1 PS^ini, His Place in Sasskrtt Literature, an Investigation of some 
Litero ry and Chronological Questions which may bo settled by a 
study of his .works,~'by Theodor Goldsttloker; Lond-^n, Trllbner 
iSr Co. 

t .TItif and *^0 foliovhtg psyra; were added Heyiew was 

reprinted in the Indian Antiquify.«^5» B« tJ; - ^ 
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i.in$£ead,;Pf>^e cdtibcAitSM and m the cak! of-dhatu in' the latter 
■way alsdi All Indlad-grammarians so undastand him, and 
’Patah'jkli'liimself dbes^so.’ is defined in'' I. 3. t. This 

saira-is interpreted in<;aeve!tal ways. First, that bhtl and others 
are dhatas, i. e. the nanie dhatu is given to bhfl and others. The 
eliect. of this, we are told in the Mahabhasya*, is that these get 
the name TrOm the fact of their being put in thatlist. Secondly, 
bho and bth^s which ate of the nature of va, i. e. which show 
are roots; and thirdly va and others which are of the 
.nature of i. e. signify being, are roots. What is to be gather¬ 
ed from the last two is that words which show action or being 
are roots. This is a connotative definition. After finishing his 
explattatidn in this way, Patahjali says, “ Well, then, if we have 
< got a donnotative definition now, the enumeration should not 
■ be made ” *, Which means that the purpose of a connotative 
jdefinition and enumeration is the same, viz. the explanation of 
a term. In the same manner the word nipata is explained in 
I, 4, 56. This is an adhikara, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sOtras that follow up to 1. 4. 9 ; and the 
.sense is that all the panicles contained in these sQtras are nipltas. 
;Up^ga is defined, L e, explained by enumeration, in I. 4. 59. 
As to pratyaya, it is defined in III. i. i. This also is an 
adhik^ra, -and by this adhiksra we are told that a name is given to 
certain things which are set forth in the following sutras, to 
which theextends.’ Bhavisyat and Vartamlna are no 
samjnSs, or technical terms of Pacini,— they are no more so 
than the words bhuta, adyanwna and parokja, which are also used. 
The same remark applies to ante, pradhana and prayatna. 
Anusvam, like visarga, is merely the name of a sound, and is not 
a samjfia, die objea of which in Papini’s grammar is abbrevia¬ 
tion, or to; be able to state much in a short compass. 

; ' r ' ' 

* ST# mf TOJ t 

• ■ '8 'ipeth I 

U ( R. O. SiMadaritM'e Woiioi, YoL L J 
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Then follow terms which, according to the theory, Paniot 
should not define, but as a matter of fact he does. Dr. Biu-ncll 
gives reasons why he does, the chief of which is that Papini’s 
new anubandhas and the pratyahara sntras rendered the defini¬ 
tion of these terms necessary. Prof. Goldctilcker’s theory is that 
Panini does not define those terms which admit of an etymology 
and ,which_ are “ known and settled otherwise.” Now these 
terms have an e^mology, were settled by the previous gpni- 
marians, were known before Papini, Panini uses them in the 
same sense, and there is no difference whatever; why, then, 
should he define them if the theory be true ? What difference 
does his new system of anubandhas and the pratyahara-sfltras 
make ? He would be justified in defining them only if he used 
them in a different sense. But this is not the case. And if his 
new anubandhas make any difference, why should he not define 
the names of cases, prathama, dvitlya etc. where also he has got 
new anubandhas ? There are also some terms with the definition 
of which his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by writers who 
are believed to have preceded him. Papini defines samhita as 
parah samnikarsah (I. 4.109 ), and these are .exactly the words 
in which Yaska explains the terms.* Yaska uses the terms 
abbyasa and abhyasta* also, and in Papini’s definition of them 
there are no anubandhas or pratyaharas. The first of these 
.observations will also stand against the reason advanced by 
Dr. Burnell for defining anunasika. Papini’s definition of 
amantrita he considers to be no definition. I do not see why. 
It is as good a_definition as that of gupa or vfddhi. The sense 
of the sutra (II. 3.48 ) is, the first case as used in' addressing 
is called amantrita.*’ In the definition of upadha Dr. Buraett 
thinks that the reason given in the Mahabha§ya for the use eff 
alah is to avoid making it apply to the-indicatory letters. I do 

1 P. 38,1. 1, Botha’s editi,oji. 

S P. 40. L 2 from bottom; p. 41, .L 8; p. 74, U -8: P. 88, 1. 8 Aun 
b9ttom}p.94,1<8. 
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oot find this reason in that work. The' quotation given in the 
footnote to support the statement means quite another thing. 
Its purport is this :— A question is raised whether the “ alah is 
to be taken as an Rdjective to antya.” The answer is *' yes, it 
deserves to be so taken”. What follows is a vartika setting 
forth an objection against this construction. The objection is 
“ If alah is to be taken as an adjective to antya, there should be 
a prohibition against [ the application of the term to ] a collection’ 
of letters, ” i. e. in this constrnction, the sense of the sQtra is' 
“ what precedes the last letter (lit. the end in the shape r of a 
letter ) is upadha ” in which case the term would apply to the 
two letters ia oi the root ias. A long discussion follows, with 
which we have tiothing to do at present. I need say. nothing 
more. ■ . 

« * « * « 

Dr. Gbldstilcker is undoubtedly one of the most learned, 
laborious, and accurate European Sanskrit scholars we have 
known,' and the wide, and in many cases, precise knowledge he 
has shown of Indian grammatical literature is particularly striking 
to a Hindu, especially when we call to mind that he has not had 
the advantage of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India. Of course a minute knowledge of the complicated and 
subtle speculations of Indian grammarians can only be acquired 
after a hard study of at least five years and from a Pandit teacher. 
But much of what they have written is barren and useless, 
and no European Sanskritist, or Indian wholar of the new ‘ 
stamp, would consider it worth his while tO study it. The 
Doctor’s critical acumen, the skill with which he has brought 
together stray facts to illustrate and prove his point, and the 
success with which he has combated the opinions of several 
scholars command our admiration, though we are rather 
inclined to think he has handled some of his German friends. 
somewhat roughly, ttis book is, however, not without its 
wea.k points, and there are three or four,places where it appears 
to us to be particularly so* It is not 6ur intention at present , 
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to'wnte an elalx^te review 6f it, bmtte wdl notice ^^e jiotiif 
bears tnaterisliy on bis theoi^ about P&ttini, the Indian 
gtaiaiiKiticai legislator.' ’ > ' - 

Ai page x 66 . Dr. Goldstdcker lays down the following four . 
propositions, 

; 1 That his ( Panini’s) Grammar does not treat'of tiiose 
saih|iias or conventional names which are known atld settled 
o,therwise. 

■; 2 That this term samjna must be understood in our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology, 

3 That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of, 
an etymolo^, but not to those which are merely grammatical 
symbols. 

4 That such terms as (i, ghu and bha were known and 
settled before Panini’s Grammar, but that nevertheless they are, 
defined by Panini be«iause they are not etymological,terms. 

■ These four'statements contain, according to Dr. Goldstlicker, 
the principles v^hich guided Papini in the composition of the' 
work and are deduced as' conclusions from one of his Sutras, 
Patanjali’s Bhasya on it, and Kaiyata's gloss on the latter. 
Leaving these points for fuller examination at the end, let us 
ip the first place consider if these principles are worthy of being . 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical superstructiuje, and 
bear an air of truthfulness about them. Or if there is any external 
evidence to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini does not 
propose to'teach saihjiias and such saihjfias only as have an 
etymology. Does he then propose to teach aaihjfias which are 
without an etymology ? The only ” would show that fie does 
propofo this. 'What, then, is meant by sarhjfias loithout'etymo¬ 
logy? hrtsachssii^]nls as Pancalah, Varanah, AUgah, which 
are given by the commenutors as instances of this Sutra and the 
previous 6ne‘t6 •^hich it fefefs, and Which, therefore, are the' 
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s^j^s PSMjini, according to them, does .not prqpios^tq tcacdj*-^ 
are tl^ese saifajo^, we a^, .without etymology? If they aye, 
according to Dr. GoldstQcker, Papini should teach them. If they 
are not, no instance can he given; of a word, existing in the 
language, which is a.saihjnt without etymology. If.'we hear in 
mind that two schools of etymology existed in IncHa, viz, 
Yyutpatti-paksa, according to which all words have an etymo¬ 
logy and Avyutpatti-pak§a, according to which some have it, and 
some have it not, and that Panini belonged to the latter, as is 
asserted and believed by all ^strins, such words as Pahcalah and 
a Agah are sattij has without etymology. And if this be joined 
with Dr. Goldstticker’s statement, it will follow that Pahini 
should teach them. But as a fact he does not, if we believe the 
commentators. Now with regard to the Vyutpatti-paksa, we 
see that the rule in question contradicts its doctrine, for ac¬ 
cording to that paksa all words, saifajhas included, have, etymo¬ 
logy, while the rule makes a distinction between words mtb 
and without etymology. If we suppose, then, that Pariini be¬ 
longed to this paksa, and at the same time that he observed the 
rule given by Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind er not to have proposed' 
such a rule for his guidance. Upon either view of etymology, 
therefore, we maintain that the rule laid down in staterftent 
Nos. I and' 2 could not have been followed by Pspini. We 
perfectly agree with statement No. i, if it be separated from 
No. 2, and not interpreted according to the sense of the word' 
samjna.giveh in the latter. 

' In the next two Statements this rule is applied to gramma-' 
tical sathjhils. Such a$ are settled are not to be defined, but an; 
exception is to be made in favour of such as have no etymology,, 
e. g. ti> ghu, bha'ficc. W.e see no yeason why Panini should, 
select for definition, out .of settled saihj has, spch as have no ety-^. 
mplogy, For, both those with and those without etymology 
aye'settled, i, e; have a fixed meaning* 'Fhe mere circum.stanioe,. 
of sOme saihjnis having .etymology, whkh may be considered as_ 
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the rmon why they are noi td be defined, is immaterial, as the 
pidseiice of etymology in the one case is nearly the same thing 
as its absence in the other. The etymology of a technical term 
is not sufficient to explain its sense, and in some cases it affords 
ho clue to it whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvrihi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand their gram¬ 
matical signification ? In so far, then, as words with etymology 
are used in philosophical treatises in a sense different from the 
etymological, or frdm that they have in common language, they 
are in the same predicament as unmeaning words, such as ti, 
ghu &c. We see, therefore, no reason why Panini should have 
selected the latter for definition, and not the former. 

I , 

Having laid down this theory about Papinius technical 
terms, Goldstficker proceeds to test its accuracy with reference to 
several samjnas which he knows were settled before Papini’s 
time such as pratyaya, prathama, dvitiya, tatpuru§a &c., and finds 
that he has not defined them as they have an etymology. He 
then mentions other saihjnas, such as karmadharaya, anunasika, 
hrasva, dirgha, udatta, anudatta &c., and since they are defined 
and possess etymology, he concludes that they must have been 
first used by Pauini himself. We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle, or of the Anyonyairaya of Hindu logicians. In order 
that Hr. Goldsttlcker’s theory may be true, it is necessary that 
these defined samjnas possessing etymology should be inven¬ 
tions of Paijini and they are inventions of Paqini r because 
the theory is true. Or in plainer terms, the theory is true 
because these defined samjnas are Papini’s inventions, and they 
are Papini’s inventions because the theory is true. These defined 
saihjnas may have been settled before' Pacini's time, in which 
case the doctor’s theory would be false. And in fact we have 
reason to believe that such saihjnas as hrasva, dirgha, pluta, 
udatta, anUdatta &Ci were invented before Pauini. We are sorry 
we have not got any treatise on iik§a to refer to just now, but 
^hsid^ring that the names for accents, aud for long' and short 
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vowels must have been,very early invented by grammarian^ as 
they are the most elementary distinctions and likely to strike a 
lingual philosopher before many others, , and bearing also in 
mind that, if different terms for. these had existed before Pahinij 
they would not have been altogether lost and we should have 
known them, we are inclined to believe that the names in 
question were settled before his time. Dr. Goldsthcker himself 
mentions one such word (jp®), and is not inclined to disbdieve 
that there may be many more. But the supposition he makes 
to save his theory that Panini used them in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which they were before used has, in our 
opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition in Dr. Gold- 
stOcker’s sense. He seems to understand by the term definition 
such a definition as is commonly given in European books, viz. 
that which unfolds the connotation or comprehension of a term. 
But the principal object of a definition is to point out or distin¬ 
guish certain things ( definitum ) from the rest, and this may be 
done in other ways than by unfolding the connotation. Unfold¬ 
ing the extension or denotation is often an easier process and 
may in several cases be resorted to. Even European Ic^icians 
call this latter a definition, no less than the former. Sanskrit 
writers do not confine themselves to the former, but frequently 
use the latter and several other kinds. For instance, in Vi^va- 
natha Pancanana’s Muktavali (:p. 71, Asiatic Society’s edition ) 
the fallacy anaihantika is defined as that which is any one of 
sadharapa &c., i. e. anaikantika is either Sadhara^a, Asadharam 
pr Anupasamharin. The fallacy is thus.defined by enumerating 
its several kinds. We need not stop here to quote other 
instances. Any one who takes the trouble will find many in 
any Sanskrit philosophical treatise. What we maintain, then, 
is that, so far as this view of definition is concerned.( and ,we 
are convinced that that is the Hindu view), Papini has defined 
the terms pratyaya, tatpuru§a, bahuvrihi &c., which EV. Gold- 
stUcker says he has not * but. he has d^ned them by enum?« 



ratiiig the several kbils or individuals contained ’atMi»'them'. 
To Hihdui writers such a .deinitidit is as good as the-otlitti^, 
especially when the latter is difficuli to give. ■ We think Paoihi 
in ddining terms by enutneration was not guided by any such 
rule as the learned Doctor lays down, but -simply consulted his 
own convenfence* When he found it^ cUfficult to give a con- 
notative definition, he gave a denotative one. How 'difficult 
would it have been to give a cOnnotative definition Of 
w 0 )i, ■< for' instance, containing - as- it does such conipdunds as 
so different from- such a one as !' 

We now proceed to examine the principal evidence upon 
which Dr. Goldstflcker’s theory is based. As we said before, he 
quotes a sutra of Paijini, the bha§ya on it and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter, and deduces his theory from these. 'When we read 
th^ portion of the book for the first time, we were surprised to 
find that the Doctor has, not understood one of the passages 
correctly, ;The sfltra referred to, is Dr. 

GoldstUcker’s tr^slation :— “ Such; matter will not be taught by 
me for it falls under the, category of conventional terms which 
are settled (and therefore do inot require any rule of mine ; 
literally for it has tlie authority of a sam)na or conventional 
terra)”.; 

This translation isgenerally correct. We would, however, 
translate it more closely, thus :—About that no rule ought to 
be made or that should npt be taught; for (the knowledge 
derived from ) the meaning of conventional terms‘ in common 
usage is an authority in itself”. The word ^r^fii'is explained by 
Patanjali as which again Kaiyata interprets by- 

anhnr:, i. e. knowledge obtained (from usage); In a note on 
that portion of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi (Cowell’s editio®) where 
this satrtf is explained, we find the following .'—-i(^mrf ^^*sW' 
“ saihjnas •—that is, usages—^ are fiere an 
authority or evidence,” ... 

The bha§ya on this sfitta is as follows % ift qw: 
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Dr. Goldstticker’s translation ‘‘When Panini speaks of 
conventional terms which he will not teach because they are 
settled, does he mean by this expression syc'h technical terms as 
ti, ghu, bha and the like ? No ; for samjfia is here the same as 
sariijnana understanding (i. e. a name which has a real meaning 
that may be traced etymologically ).” 

We do not see whence he gets the first portion up to 
“ settled ”. If by implication, we do not think it necessary to 
understand anything. There is nothing even in the sQtra which 
has the sense of the words “ which he will not teach because 
they are settled.” For, what Panini says he will not teach is 
that something which he has alluded to in the last sutra but one, 
and which we shall explain hereafter. We do not deny that this 
sense may be inferred from what Panini actually says. We have,' 
however, a particular objection to the expression “ are settled ” 
if it is to be made applicable to the terms ti, ghu, bha, &c,, and 
understood to mean “ settled before Paijini’s time ”. There is 
nothing in the original corresponding to the words enclosed in 
brackets in the above extract, nor is the sense dcducible from 
any word occurring in the Sanskrit passage. There is, no doubt, 
the word sarhjnanam, but we do not know upon what authority 
Dr. Goldstiicker renders it by “ a name which has a real meaning 
that may be traced etymologically”. Kaiyata explains it by 
aWTJT, ^rSTfirtr, as noticed above, which means ‘ knowing, com¬ 
prehending,’ as is evident from his use of the word ( dif¬ 

fering from atirnr only in the form and not in the sense of the 
termination) in the sentence which follows. It is this :— 

^?9T«!T trwr fftn^TtrPr “ As when one pronounces the words 
anw-, the attRtlr C knowledge or comprehen¬ 

sion ) of a particular number and gender which is produced is 
authority, so is it in the case of trYWir:”, &c. Our trans¬ 

lation of the passage in question is as follows “ I^ it on 
accotint of the authority of ■( or evidence afibrded by ) such arti¬ 
ficial sarhjnis as-fi, ghti, bha, dtc. that ihat (the thing mentioned 
64 [ B. O. BhMtdarkar's Worka, Vol. I. ] 
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in a previons 5 «}/ra alluded to before) should not bfe taught.” 
“ No ”, says he (Gonardiya-^Patanjali). “ Sarhjna is knowings 

comprehending.” Upon the whole, Dr. GoldstOcker’s transla¬ 
tion of these two passages is not very objectionable, but they do 
not afford any basis for his theory, except for that portion of it 
which is comprehended in the first statement. But the quota¬ 
tion from Kajyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs thus :— 

% «rr qm ffir ' vpg- \ 

»«w*r(T: fnnJ: • 

And Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation of this is as follows 

“ The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of 
analogy. His answer is in the negative because the context itself 
has greater weight than ( mere ) analogy. Now, though such 
terms as ti, ghu, bha, and the like are settled terms, this circum¬ 
stance would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymological 
work (like that of Panini) for leaving them untaught; for they 
have no etymology. * Understanding (as Patanjali paraphrases 
sariijna) means mentally entering into, understanding the com¬ 
ponent parts of a word [ or it means the words which admit of 
this mental process ].” 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy is not, we 
think, a correct translation of 9rtn^rf^9 though it will do. 

Proximity ” is the word that is equivalent to it, and it ought 
to have been used here, for a reason which we shall presently 
explain. But it is the third sentence that is the most objection¬ 
able of all. We have no hesitation in saying that the transla¬ 
tion here is totally wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension 
gf the sense of the original that the Doctor’s peculiar theory is 
based. We hope our readers will excuse us for the assurance, 
with which we speak; for we feel that no native scholar acquainted 
with gtammatical phraseology would ever think of translating or 
interpreting the passage thus. As Dr. Goldstilcker translates it, 
|ie appears to connect the nouns and wjth the 
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genitive and renders the former by “being 

settled But ought really to be taken with the genitive 

; and then the translation would be “ for learning 
untaught, ” instead of “ for leaving them (i. e. 
ghu, bha, &c.) untaught,” as the doctor translates it. 
frnr is rendered “ an etymological work,” which, if One remem¬ 
bers what the sfltra is about, he will at once see is altogether 
wrong. The word can by no stretch of sense mean that, jjrrw 
means here ‘ a rule,’ as it frequently and primarily does, and not 
‘ a work Various instances may be quoted in support of this, 
the last pRda of the verse about Uuadi, being one. 

is rendered as “ having no etymology, ” for which, 
however, there is not. the slightest authority, never means 

etymology; it means connection. Besides, from the context 
it is clear that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold- 
stUker attaches to it. For, the whole subject here discussed by 
these several writers is this:—The last but one sQtra of Pauini 
is which is thus explained in the 

Siddanta-kaumudi w -1 W0RT fSlErat 
<nairOT: i i 3 i!fT: i &c, meaning that when an elision 
called stakes place, the gender and number (of the noun ) are 
like those of the base ; &c. are instances. This requires 

some explanation. In virtue of the sutra bw ftEW: (IV. 2. 69) 
the termination should be added to the noun qagr^:, for in¬ 
stance, when we have to form a derivative signifying the place 
of residence or the country of the Pahcllas ”, a race of Ksatriyas 
(hence the above example from the Kaumudi is worded 
WERtI STBtRf:). Now this termination is elided in virtue of the 
sQtra IV. 2. 81. If the termination were not dropped, 

the word expressing ‘ the country of the Pancalas ’ \s^ould be 
qnarg:. Then the question is, when it is dropped, what should 

1 £,(9 {■ explaioed as qfiW, beoattse in a word the sense of the 
base is intimateiy joined to that of the RTTY or termination (see 
note 70, p. 549. .Oowell’e editiim of the Siddhsata-Caumndl; 
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te the getodef and number of the noun signifying the minify "i 
Shcmld it be masculine and singular, as the word ‘. 'country* 
is ? If sO, the derived word would be But “ No, ” says 

Panini (in the sdtra &c. ); “ the gender and number 

should- be like those of the original base,” which is and 

consequently masculine and plural. Hence the noun signifying 
the residence or country of the Pancjlas is qaatar:. “ Now,” says 
Papini (in the satra ^rsffnmrawrra; I- 2.53 ), “ what is the 

use of teaching by a rule the number and gender of these?”, 
though he himself, in conformity with the practice of former 
writers, has done so. “They are to be learnt from usage, 
which has itself an authority, just as the gender and number of 
and are, and the authority of a grammarian is not 
required. For qs9T?iT:> io ^be plural are actually the 

names of certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used in tlie 
plural in deference to the existing usage and there is no neces¬ 
sity of a grammarians’s teaching it ”. Upon this Patahjali raises 
the question, “ Panini speaks of the authority (of usage in 
matters) of names. Are they such names as ii, ghu, bha, &c. which 
have an authority ” {as used by Panini, not necessarily by any 
other writer ) ? “ No,” says he. Kaiyata explains why Patanjali 
put to himself such a question ? “ He was led, ” he says, “ to 

it by the proximity of these artificial grammatical samjhas, or 
that he wanted to determine which were the samjnas meant by 
Panini; because if he did not do so, a reader might, on reading 
the sutra in question, be led to think first of them (the gram* 
matical names) rather than of any other, on account of their 
proximity to or connection with, the science be is studying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion he proposes the 
question, and answers it by saying “ No ’*. “ Why not ? ” 

“(%) Because, ” says Kaiyata “ (smroifq*^ ) the 
authority of the grammatical saihjfias, ti, ghu, bha, &c. (srlg^- 
q?^).is no reason (as the authority oi samjnas in' common 
language such as Pancalah, Aftgab, &c. is ). Why 
j a sutra or rule expounding that when a termination is elided by 
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•d^e tise jof term tbe gander and iminbet W® likt tbbse nf 
the base J () should hot be taught ? And why. is it no 
reason } “ () Because there is no connection. (i. e. 
no connection between such saihjnas as ?i, ghu, &c. arid 
)”• This is the whole sense of the three quotatioiis. 
ffifsra:, i. like the base, is the word used by Pacini in the last 
but one stjtra ( g?ir grU^), &c.; and Kaiyata first adds the word 
antr to it, when the whole ineans" the being like the base ”, and 
then the word a rule, and thus- the expression 

signifies likrally “ the rule about the being like the base,” 
and not an etymological word, as Dr. GoldstUcker understands. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory is 
based upon a misapprehension of a passage in Kaiyata; and, 
now that we have explained its true sense, and have also shown 
that the theory is not supported by any external evidence, it 
must, we think, be given up. The first of the Doctor's four 
propositions, if separated from the second, we agree with, as we 
have already intimated. Dr. Goldstiicker’s opinion, that the 
sathjnas ti, ghu and bha were known before Panini’s time, may 
be true for aught we know, but it does not at all follow from 
anything in the passages commented on. He was, no-doubt, 
led to it by the expression which he 

renders by “ such terms as fi, ghu, bha are settled terms. ” We 
would translate it as “ the authority of such sarhjnas or terms as 
ti, ghu, bha, &c. ” and this authority they derive from their 
having been used and defined by Panini. The whole grammati¬ 
cal literature based on his work does not admit the authority of 
any other person except him, his continuator and critic Katya- 
yana and his bhasyakara. And even if we take Dr. GoldstQcker’s 
translation, the expression “ are settled terms ” does not neces¬ 
sarily mean “’settled before Papini’s time, or by any other 
person than Papini himself”. 

Dr. Goldstflcker has also misunderstood the sense of the 
slitra Cl. 2.56 ), which is thpj 
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IH the SiddhAotarKautoudi q^qinv-* 

»iwRh»i^ iiptli!4(r<fw ^rt5ir,<i»- ftt%:«i. e. “ the sayipjg that the 
56089 of. a termination is the principal sense of a word ( and that 
that of/She, base, is aitrihotively joined to it) should not be 
.taught*! . Why? Because the sense fpf a word] is to be 
gathered ftom or is-established by «5fl^e”. We do npi know 
whence Pf-Goldstticker brings in the idea of a compound and 
its “ principal part ” in his translation. We do not think it 
necessary to enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
sutra: in this place. 

We must here close our remarks; our space does not admit 
of a mote lengthened notice, at least for the present. We hope 
our observations will be calmly and patiently attended to by 
European Sanskritists. In several cases, though not in all, 
native students of Sanskrit have a greater right to be listened to 
than Europeans. We are also desirous that these few remarks 
should not give pain to Dr, GoldstQcker, who, especially by his 
articles on our religious difficulties published in the Westminister 
Review, has shown himself to be our decided friend who sym¬ 
pathizes with our fallen condition and is ready to help us by his 
^iendly advice in our race towards a brighter future. 



MR, VINCENT SMITH’S EARLY HISTORY OF IN-DIA* 

I From the Indian Review, Madras, Vol. X (1909) pp. 4oiff.] 

Including a few paragraphs originally omitted by the Editor of 
the Review and aubsequently printed at the author’s speoiat desire. 

India has from time immemorial been cut up into a r^umber 
of independent states, so that the expression ‘‘ Political History 
of Indisf ” can only mean the political history of the states which , 
composed it. But again from remote times the king of one- or^ 
other of these states is represented to have conquered the whole , 
world” and performed the horse sacrifice, indicative of his- 
supreme or paramount power^ Such an old work as the Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions a good many such kings. These paramount 
sovereigns held power for a few generations, sometimes for only 
one.. The history of these paramount sovereignties can more 
appropriately be called the History of India. Such paramount 
sovereignties, however, did not exist at all times. The religious 
and literary History of India is, however, an appropriate expres. 
sion at all times. For any religious literary movement started 
in one state extended itself immediately to the neighbouring, 
ones, and thence to remoter provinces, and eventually spread over 
the whole country. Mr. Smith does not propose to give the 
religious or literary history of the country; but only the political. 

But what are the authorities for the political history of; 
India There are genealogies in the PurSnas of . royal dynasties^ 
that held power up to about the end of the third century of the ^ 
Christian era. Then we have stray notices of some princes in 
the literature and whole biographies of a few. There is a chronicle 
of one province, Kashmir, which contains reliable ^ history,, 
though there is a good, deal in i;he beginning which is nlythical. 
Sanskrit literature does not contain history as a branch, of: study 

1, The Early History of india, hy Vincent A. Smith, ^ published by, 

“ FrowdeiOxford, ' v ' ‘ " ' : r . 
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and inquiry. The Puraoas and Itihasas cannot be relied upon 
as works of history, though there may be a historic,basis or root, 
which, however, it is difficult to extricate from the mass of 
legend with which it is enveloped^ The principal sources of 
history which are reliable are inscriptions on stone and copper, 
coins, architectural remains, and the accounts written by foreign 
writers, especially Greek, Chinese and Arabian, of the state of 
the cbuiitiy when they visited it. The information gathered 
froni some of these sources is extremely meagre, and a special 
acuteness is wanted in the writer of the early history of India' 
to piece together the different scraps of information and form 
a consistent whole. This, however, it is not every writer who 
possesses; and oftentimes wild statements are made, supported 
by very little or no evidence or unaccompanied by a statement 
of the evidence. The lay reader should guard himself against 
such writers. 

Mr. Smith gives the histories of the paramount sovereigns 
that reigned from the third century before Christ to about the 
end of the seventh century after, and such history of independent 
provinces as has been worked out by scholars from the available 
materials. His account of Candragupta, who founded the 
Maurya dynasty about 522 B. C., and of his grandson, Asoka, 
is very good and instructive, since the materials are ample, and 
a good many scholars have been working over them for a 
number of years. It may, however, be stated that I do not quite 
agree with Mr. Smith as to the extent of Asoka’s empire that 
he gives. He makes it extend over the whole of India, with the 
exception of the exteme south, up to Mangalore, where he places 
the independent country of the Satiyaputas. In my “ Peep into 
the Early History of India ” I have made his empire extend along 
the line connecting his inscriptions and made it include the 
whole of tlie northern India up to Kathiawad in the west and 
Ganjam in the east and also the portion of the table-land of the 
Deccan up to Mysore. , I have excluded both the, eastern and 
the western coasts, because there is UjO relic qf _the eiupirct there 
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and also for another reason which may here be given. That 
reason is that the independent country of the Satiyaputas must 
be placed, not where Mr. Smith does, but a good deal further to 
the north ; for, we have along the westernmost portion of the 
Deccan table-land in the Poona district Maratha, Prabhu and Brah¬ 
man families bearing the name Sdtpute, which corresponds remark¬ 
ably with the Satiyaputas of the inscriptions. The independent 
state, therefore, of Satiyaputa very likely was situated along the 
Western Ghats and the Konkan coast below. Upon the whole, 
the sections on A^oka in Mr. Vincent Smith’s book are satis¬ 
factory. 

There is also very little to remark as regards anything in 
the sections on the Suhga and Kanv^yana dynasties, except this, 
that I still adhere to the view that to make the Puranic chrono¬ 
logy agree with that derived from Nahapana’s date and the 
information available in Ptolemy’s Geography it is necessary to 
regard the forty-five years assigned to the Kanvayanas to be 
comprised in the 112 assigned to the Suiigas, notwithstanding 
the statement that Devabhuti was killed by Vasudeva ; and this 
supposition I still regard as fully supported by the statement in 
the Puranas that the Kanvayanas were the servants of the 
Sungas as the Peshwas were of the Rajas of Satara. If the 
SuAgas were entirely put an end to by the first of the Kapvas, 
his three successors can in no sense be called “ servants of the 
SuAgas.” The SuAgas, therefore, must have been reigning 
while the Kanvayanas were ruling just as the Rajas of Satara 
reigned while the Peshwas held the true power. 

Mr. Smith next proceeds to notice the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
The family is known by the name of Satavahana, he says, 
which is correct; but it is also known, he observes, by the 
name of $atakarni, which occurs frequently in the genealogy. 
The frequency of its occurrence is by no means a reason for its 
being regarded as a family name any more than Henry which 
occurs eight times and Edward which occurs seven times is the 
65 [ B. G. B'^andwkar s Works, Vol. I. J 
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name of the dynasty that has been ruling over England since 
1066. Saukarpi is the proper name of the king who bore it. 
It was sometimes as.sociated with another name but there is no 
indication anywhere of its having been the name of the family. 
A long inscription in one of the caves at Nasik on the Western 
Ghats contains the name of Gotamiputra Satakarni who is 
represented to have conquered a very large extent of territory, to 
have restored*the “ glory of Sltavahana race ”, to have destroyed 
Sakas and Pahlavas and to have left no trace of the line of 
Khakharata. This Khakharata was Ksaharata Nahapana, 
whose coins are extant and whose son-in-law Usava- 
data, the husband of his daughter Daksamitra, caused caves to be 
excavated at Nasik and founded a good many other charities. 
Nahapana is called in the legends on his coins and in the inscrip¬ 
tions a Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa and a Raja. Gotamiputra §ata- 
karni’s son was Pulumayi, in the 19th year of whose reign the 
inscription describing the exploits of Gotamiputra is dated. The 
names of Simuka, Krsna and Satakarpi, the first three princes of 
the dynasty, also occur in the Western Inscriptions. Similarly, 
princes, later than Pulumayi, of the names of Yajna-Sri-Sata- 
karni, and Madhariputra Sakasena are mentioned. No princes of 
the Satavahana dynasty are mentioned between the first Sata- 
karni and Gotamiputra Satakarni, wherefore the inference is that 
foreigners, whose leader was Nahapana, occupied V/esterti 
Deccan in the intervening period before Gotamiputra vanquished 
them. In the legends of copper coins found at Kolhapur occur 
these words : Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa, Gotamiputasa Vili- 
vayakurasa and Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa. Another Ksatrapa 
king named Castana is mentioned in coins and iftsc-ripttons 
found in Kathiawad and Malwa, and he was followed by a long 
series of successors. The grandson of Ca§tana was Rudradaman, 
whose exploits are described in his inscription dated 72, found at 
Junagad. Therein he speaks of twice having subdued ^atakarpi, 
the lord of Daksinapatha, but not having destroyed him on 
account of the connection with him not being remote. In an 
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inscription at Kanheri which is mOch mutilated, the wife of 
Visisthiputra Satakarni is represented as the daughter of a 
Mahak$atrapa. 

These are the facts. Let us see how Mr. Smith has con¬ 
catenated them. He says the first Satavahana prince Simuka, 
who has been varionsly named as Sindhuka, Sipraka, &c., in the 
Puranas, could not have been the one who uprooted the Ka^vas, 
though the Purapas expressly state it. He gives no reason for 
the supposition. He then takes Gotamiputra Vilivayakura to be 
the same king as Gotamiputra §atakarni, who was the destroyer 
of the race of Nahapana Ksaharata and the father of Puluraayi. 
This Pulumayi, he says, was the son-in-law of Rudradaman of 
the Junagad inscription and was twice subdued by him. The name 
of the daughter of Rudradaman married to Pulumayi, he says, 
was Daksamitra. All this is opposed to the clearest evidence 
available to us. The identification of VilivSyakura with Ptolemy’s 
Baleocuros was first made by me, and it has been accepted by 
others and even by Mr. Vincent Smith himself. Ptolemy mentions 
him as ruling in Hippocura and Siri Polemeos, i. e. Pulumayi, 
at Paithan, while Tiastenes or Castana ruled at Ujjayini. These, 
therefore, since they are so mentioned by Ptolemy, must be con¬ 
sidered as contemporaries. But Mr. Smith makes Baleocuros 
the father of the Pulumayi and Pulumayi as the contemporary 
of Rudradaman, the grandson of Castana, and not Castana him¬ 
self. If Baleocuros was the father of Pulumayi, the father reigned 
at Hippocura and the son at Paithan and neither had anything 
to do with the capital of the dynasty on the lower Godavari. 
This is certainly, to say the least of it, curious, and it is clear 
tliat Mr. Vincent Smith has in determining the relations of these 
princes entirely set aside the information derived from Ptolemy. 
At the same time, Pulumayi cannot have been the prince subdued 
by Rudradaman, because the name of the prince subdued by him 
is expressly given as Satakarni and Pulumayi was never called 
Satakarni. The daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, represented in the 
Kanheri inscription as the queen of Vasi|shlputra ^atakarpi, cannot 
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have been the wife of Pulumayi; for he was not called a §amkaf?ii 
but of Vasi§tiputra Catarapaija Saiakaroi, whose name occurs, 
according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, in a Nanaghat inscription. 
Her name is. lost in the Kanheri inscription, and Daksamitra, 
which is given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was the 
name of the daughter of Nahapana married to Usavadata. And 
it must not be forgotten that Pulumayi could not have been 
Rudradaman’s son-in-law and could not have fought with him, 
as he (Pulumayi) was not his contemporary but of his grand¬ 
father Castana. Thus then, in connecting together the different 
pieces of information concerning these princes, Mr. Vin¬ 
cent Smith goes quite against the mo.st unimpeachable 
evidence. Who then must have been Vilivayakura ? 
That name does not occur in the whole list given in the 
Purapas, and cannot have been borne by an Andhrabhrtya 
prince. The great, Gotamiputra who conquered NahapSna and 
re-established the power of his family could not have been 
Vilivayakura, the ruler of Hippocura. For his name is expressly 
stated in the long inscription at Nasik as Satakarni, and the 
whole information therein given is remarkably confirmed by the 
hoard of about fourteen thousand coins of Nahapana, recently 
found in the Nasik district, more than nine thousand of which 
are counter-stamped with the words “ Ranno Gotamiputasa Siri 
Satakanisa,” which shows that the conqueror used the money of 
the vanquished monarch, but re-stamped it with his own name, 
Gotamiputra Satakarpi. The only way of making the whole 
account consistent is to take Vilivayakura as viceroy, first of 
VasLsthiputra and then of Gotamiputra, as I have done in my 
“ Early History of the Deccan.” - In the legends on coins it was 
usual to associate the name of the supreme sovereign with that 
of the viceroy of the particular province, as Catarapaija’s name is 
with that of Yajia Sri Satakarni in the Sopara coin and in a 
great many coins of the Saka princes of Arachosia and the Punjab. 
Thus then, the Vasi§thiputra of the Kolhapur coins must have 
been Pulumayi, and Gotamiputra, Yajna Sri. Or, if one per- 
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^ts in taking VilivSyakura as in apposition to Gotamiputra 
and Vasi§5hiputra, they may be regarded as princes independ^t 
of the Andhrabhitya princes bearing those metronymics. • But 
this supposition is highly improbable, since the metronymics 
Vasisthiputra, Gotamiputra and Madhariputra occur in the 
inscriptions in the Poona, Thana and Nasik districts and the 
same three metronymics are found on the coins at Kolhapur, 
a place only about 130 miles from Poona. There could not 
have been two dynasties having the same three metronymics • at 
places so near each other and at about the same time. Ptolemy 
locates Pulumayi at Paithan, and the many traditions about 
Silivahana or Satavahana current in Mahlrastra place him at the 
same place. There were, therefore, two viceroyalties at least 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, one at Paithan and the other at Hippocura. 
To the former the younger princes must have been appointed, 
as Asoka and Agnimitra were to the viceroyalties of Taksa^ila 
and Vidi^a during the life-time of their fathers. This inference 
is very reasonable, and yet Mr. Smith rejects it. Again, the 
Satakarni whom Rudradaman is represented to have twice sub¬ 
dued must be Yajna-§ri-$atakarni. This way of taking the 
whole matter is consistent throughout, and does not go against 
any portion of the available evidence. Mr. Vincent Smith also 
says that “ after the destruction of Nahapana, the Local Govern¬ 
ment of the West was entrusted to one Castana, who seems to 
have been a §aka, and to have acted as Viceroy under the Andhra 
conqueror.*’ What this Local Government of the West may 
have been it is impossible to say. For the Poona, Thana and 
Nasik districts were, after the destruction of Nahapana, governed 
by Satavahana princes and Qstana, according to'Ptolemy, ruled 
at UjjayinI, far away in Malwa, and his ^ing a’Saka was exactly 
a reason why he should not have been appointed a viceroy by 
the victorious Gotamiputra, who took pridedn destroying ^kas. 
This statement is repeated by Mr. Smith later on. He appears 
to have had too much faith in H. Oldenberg, who started the 
theory. J will add one other point. ^ Goumiputra’s'njothep i? 
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caltei BakiJfi by Mr. Vincent Smith following Dr. Bitthler. 
I hRve taken her name to be Gotami, and Balasr! as a compound 
qualifying Gotami and characterising her as the prosperous 
goddess of power. Bala^ri is not to be found in the whole range 
of the Sanskrit literature as the name of a person, and Gotami is 
not a Gotra-name here as Dr. Biihler takes it, for it is difficult to 
believe that such old Gotras as those of Gotama and Vasistha 
were in common use in the caste to which the Satavjhanas 
belonged. Besides if Balasri had been the proper name of the 
lady, her son would have been called Balasriputra and not 
Gotamiputra, as Gotami was her general name according to 
Dr. Btihler’s supposition and not her proper name. 

Though the Puranas represent the Andhrabhrtyas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas and the Suiigas, they do not appear 
to have held power for any length of time in Northern India or 
even in the country of Magadha. Shortly after the founda¬ 
tion of the dynasty in about 73 b. c. northern India was dis¬ 
turbed by the incursions of the foreign hordes, some of which 
obtained a permanent footing in the country. Of these the 
Sakas were the most enterprising. They’. established themselves 
alCng the western side of the country from Tak?asila or Taxila 
to Kathiawad, inclusive of Mathura and Ujjayini. They 
extended their power even to the Deccan, dispossessing the 
Sfttavahanas of the country, but did not enjoy it for a long time. 
For Gotamiputra conquered Nahapana or perhaps his immediate 
successor, whose name,' however, is not known. The eastern 
side of India was probably in its'normal condition, that is, cut 
up into small states and held by many native princes. 

Mr. Vincent Smith proceeds to give the history of the 
incursions, of these foreigners and the establishment of their 
power in the country ; but there are a few points in which 
I cannot agree with him. The princes who are generally 
represented as forming a Saka dynasty, notwithstanding some 
jlffinity with the Parthian race, are included by him in thif 
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Parthian dynasty. I have shown in my " Peep ” that the rule 
of succession among these princes, viz., Vonones, Spalirises and 
others was that the younger brother succeeded to the throne in 
preference to the son of the first occupant, and, after all the 
brothers had enjoyed sovereignty, it descended to the son 
of the eldest brother, and so on. This was the rule of 
succession among the Kathiawar and Ujjayini K$atrapas, who 
belonged to the Saka race ; and Dr. Biihler has pointed out that 
that rule prevailed among the Northern K§atrapas also. This 
confirms the general view that Vonones and others were also 
Sakas. Another reason for the supposition of the racial identity 
of the K§atrapas and the line of Vonones is, as pointed out by 
Prof. Rapson, afforded by the term d&inan, which forms either 
the prefix or the suffix of Kiatrapa names and which we find in 
such names of the princes of the latter line as Sphalgadames. 
Mr. Vincent Smith regards the southern and northern Ksatrapas 
as independent hordes of 5akas ; but certainly a question ought 
to arise in one’s mind as to why they should have assumed such 
an inferior title as Ksatrapa corresponding to the Persian Satrap. 
And the question can be answered only by regarding them as 
having been in the beginning viceroys of some paramount 
sovereigns. Such paramount sovereigns were Vonones and 
others. On their coins appears the title “ King of Kings ’’ in 
Greek as well as Pali language. Why should not one then 
regard the Ksatrapas as the viceroys of those imperial sovereigns ? 
But to the imperial Sakas European] scholars have been in the 
habit of assigning a very early date, which cannot be harmpnized 
with the Saka dates of the Indian Ksatrapas. I see no Reason 
why one should adhere to the early date and have regarded one 
of the imperial ^akas as the founder of the ^aka Era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith then passes on to give the history of the 
Ku^anas. He regards Kaniska as the immediate successor of 
Kadpbises II., usually called Wema or Hima Kadphises. But 
the great difference, in the legends and emblems on the coins of 
Kani$ka and Wema Kadphises prevenu. the supposition that the 
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former was the immediate successor of the latter. Kaniska and 
his successors appear to me to have formed a distinct family 
from that of the two Kadphises. The Kusana dynasty became 
extinct or sank into unimportance, according to the prevailing 
belief among scholars, a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
before the rise of the Guptas in about 350 a. D. There is 
thus a gap of so many years between the two dynasties. But I 
have brought forward a number of reasons for believing that 
there was no such gap between the two dynasties and that the 
successors of Kaniska were in possession of North-western 
India up to Mathura till the Gupta prince Candragupta II. dis¬ 
possessed them of it. I have thus regarded Kaniska to have begun 
to reign about 278 a. d., and thus shocked all European scholars. 
Texpressed the opinion that the figures representing hundreds 
were omitted in the dates occurring in the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his successor. But perhaps the existence of such a practice 
at such an early period cannot be regarded as substantiated by 
any po.sitive indication. I may, therefore, modify my opinion, 
and say that Kaniska used an era of his own, but its intial date 
must be such as will make the last of his successors contempora¬ 
neous with Candragupta II., who overthrew him ; that is to say, 
that the intial date should be about 260 A. D. The question is 
still open and cannot be regarded as settled until some fresh dis¬ 
covery gives us certain information as to Kaniska’s date. 

The foreign domination and the rule of native prince¬ 
lings were put an end to when the Imperial dynasty of 
the Guptas rose in the first half of the fourth century. 
The first prince of the family who made glorious con¬ 
quests and extended his dominions over a wide extent of 
the country was Samudragupta. He was followed by Candra¬ 
gupta II., who was called Vikramaditya. He put an end to 
the ^aka dynasty ruling over Ujjayihi and also, in my opinion, 
to the Kujana dynasty. The famous Vikramaditya, the patron' 
of learned men, who was called *' ^kari ” or " enemy of the 
Sakas,.’’ was in all probabilivy Candragtipu II,, whose reign b^gan. 
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before 388 a. d. and ended about 412 a. d. Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
account of die Gupta dynasty is, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
atid I need go no further into it. 

About the end of the fifth century the Gupta family broke 
up and after some time became extinct. About that time the 
Tfuns established themselves in the country and gave it two 
sovereigns, Toramana and Mihirakula. Their power also soon 
came to an end. For about a hundred years we had no imperial 
sovereign, but in the first half of the seventh century we have 
Hai'savardhana, who exercised paramount power over the whole 
of Northern India, but was checked effectually, when he attempt¬ 
ed to extend it to the South of the Narmada, by Pulakesi 11 . of 
Maharasfra. The itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
and Bana’s Harsacarita are the chief authorities for the history of 
this emperor. They give us a far fuller account than such 
authorities as coins and short inscriptions, with which we have 
had to satisfy ourselves hitherto, can give. Mr. Smith’s account 
of this emperor may also be regarded as satisfactory. He then 
proceeds to give a short account of some of the minor kingdoms 
of the subsequent "centuries. In the following chapters he gives 
similar accounts of the kingdoms of the Deccan and of those in 
the extreme south. Having already exceeded my limits I will 
not go into them. 

The history of the Kalacuri dynasty ought, in my opinion, 
to have been given in greater detail, since there were materials 
for it. That dynasty possessed an era the initial date of which 
is 249 A. D. and which was current in Gujarat and some parts of 
Mah^rastra also. There are some insciiptions which tend to 
show that that dynasty ruled over Western Deccan and a part 
of Gujarat after the extinction of the Satavahanas. But it was 
dispossessed of these provinces and driven into the interior by 
somebody and occupied the country of Cedi near the modern 
Chattisgarh. They often came into close relations with the 
Ras^rakutas of the Deccan, but nobody has yet collected all the 
information and written a book on the dynasty. 

66 1 B. G. Bliai)darkar*i Worker ToL h J 
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I will now close this criticism with the observation that the 
circumstances of the case require that the writer of a history of 
India for the use of ordinary lay-people should give the broad, 
salient facts which have now been placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt, and, if he enters into details, they must be such 
as have been accepted by all scholars or are supported by unim¬ 
peachable evidence. If there are conflicting or inconsistent 
views about a certain matter, all these should be given, and, if 
they cannot be given, that matter should be entirely omitted. 
All the available evidence should be carefully gone into, and the 
facts ascertained should not be combined and connected in a 
manner to conflict with other equally well-known facts. No 
statement should be made for which there is no authority, and 
in all cases references should be given in the footnotes. A book 
written on such principles may then be recommended as a safe 
guide to lay-readers. It is not meant to say that 'Mr. Vincent 
Smith has set aside these principles—and parts of his book are 
unexceptionably good — but it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing a desire that it should be thoroughly revised in strict 
accordance with those principles in order that it may become a 
safe and useful guide to ordinary readers. 



THE LATE PROFESSOR PETER PETERSON 

[ From the Jourkal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX ( 1902), pp. xlvi fF 
OP THE Proceedings ] 

Tb« following is the tribute paid by Sir B. O. Bhandarkar on the 
oooasion of a meeting called in memory of the late Professor Peterson 
by the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society on Thursday, the 7th 
of September 1899, under the presidentship of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Candy. 

[ The Chairman said that they had met together to place on re¬ 
cord the Society’s sense of the loss they had incurred in the death 
of their President, the late Dr. P. Peterson, m. a , d. sc. On be¬ 
half of the committee of the Society he asked Dr. Bhandarkar 
to move the resolution. 

Dr. Bhandarkar then moved the following resolution ;— 
That the Society place on record its sense of loss it has sus¬ 
tained by the death of its president. Dr. Peterson, and its testi¬ 
mony to his abilities, to the interest he took in its affairs, and to 
his great services in connection with Sanskrit literature. That a 
letter enclosing a copy of the Society’s resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs. Peterson, with an expression of sympathy with her and 
her family.” 

Referring to Dr. Peterson he said : ] Dr. Peterson was 
brought out in January 1873, to supersede me. I had been 
acting as Professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone 
College for four years, from the beginning of 1867 to the end 
or 1872. Dr. Peterson was a young , man of twenty-five and 
was junior to me by ten years. For fifteen years before this 
I had been learning and teaching Sanskrit, while Dr. Peterson 
could have l^een studying it only for about five years before. 
Under the ordinary operation of our sinful nature, one would 
expect that distrust, suspicioh and jealousy would have sprung 
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up between us. But such feelings never for a moment took 
possession of his heart nor of mine, and a cordial friendship 
•grew up between us,-which was continued during the varied 
occurrences of the last twenty-six years, and has now terminated 
only by his death, which occurred a few days ago. This good 
ness was entirely due to the innate nobility of Dr. Peterson’s 
nature and to the culture which his mind had undergone, as well 
as his desire to please and to be agreeable. He never gave him¬ 
self an air of superiority, as is too often done by inferior natures. 
At a later period we happened to be engaged in a spirited con¬ 
troversy on a literary question. Such controversies between 
scholars often embitter their feelings against each other, and they 
are sometimes found not to be willing even to shake hands with 
each other when they chance to meet. But this was not the 
result of Our controversy, and we were as good friends after it as 
before. Dr. Peterson was Professor and I his assistant and we 
worked harmoniously together. In , September 1874, he went 
on a year’s sick leave to Europe ^nd, after his return, was 
appointed to the Deccan College as Professor for another year. 
In November 187b, he came back to the Elphinston College. 
There was a turning point in Dr. Peterson’s career about the end 
of 1881, A Sanskrit professor is considered unworthy of his 
post if he does not carry on original research in Indian anti¬ 
quities and Indian languages and literature in addition to his 
teaching work. The other professors in a college are at liberty 
to do or not to do anything they like, but this additional duty is 
imposed on Sanskrit professors. I do not complain of this, •’nd 
even in these days, when there is a greater readiness to give pro¬ 
fessorships to natives, the authorities, I think, should insist that 
the Sanskrit profes.sor should devote his leisure to this work. 
Since 1873 I had been doing work of this nature, but Dr.,Kiel- 
horn of Poona was about to retire on that occasion, and the idea 
had been conceived of getting out a new man from Germany to 
succeed him there; but since it was considered unfair that I 
should be passed over ancth^r time, especially after the literary 
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work that I had done, it was 'arraiigOd that 1 should be made 
professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone College and 
Dr. Peterson appointed professor of English literature. Had this 
plan succeeded, the world would not have heard of Dr. Peterson 
as a great scholar. But, having deliberately chosen Sanskrit 
studies as the work of his life, this proposal was not liked by 
him. He saw the members of Government and personally 
protested against it in a strong manner, and the result was that 
the orders for a new professor from Germany were counter¬ 
manded by a special telegram, and I was appointed to the 
Deccan College and Dr. Peterson remained professor of Sanskrit 
in the Elphinstone College. 

The Government of Bombay had for several years before 
been conducting a search for Sanskrit manuscripts and this work 
had be^n entrusted to Dr. Biihler, and after his departure to 
Dr. Keilhorn mainly and to me partially. After Dr. Keilhorn’s 
departure Dr. Peterson claimed to be allowed a portion of it, 
and it was divided equally between him and me. In connection 
with this he went on -tour several times to Gujarat and Rajpu- 
tana and examined a good many of the Jain libraries in those 
provinces. He issued four reports as extra numbers of the 
Journal of this society. Two more were printed at the 
Government Central Press. He contributed a good many 
articles to the Journal of this Society, and published at various 
times editions of the Balakand^ of the Ramayapa, of Hitopade^a, 
ot Kadambari, of Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali and of Sarftga- 
dhara’s Paddhati. In his introduction to Vallabhadeva’s 
work, he gave an alphabetical index of all the poets whose names 
were found alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, together with 
all the information that had till then been obtained about them. 
This work he did in conjunction with the late Pandit Durga- 
prasad of Jaipur. An analysis of Sarngadhara’s Paddhati had 
before been given by Professor Aufrecht, but that had only 
fppd?red th? 4 ®hiapd for the work itself keener, Sardgadhara’? 
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date is kmown and from that the inference is easy that pOets 
from whose works he gives eli^ant extracts flourished before 
Ivinu This desideratum Dr. Peterson supplied by his edition. 
He also published annotated editions of the Rgveda Hymns laid 
down for the M. A. Examination, and a handbook for the 
Students of Veda. He edited a Buddhistic work entitled Nyafa^ 
biodutika in conneaion with the Bibliotheca Indica. Of 
Calcutta, and an edition of a Jain work in connection 
with the same collection is in the press. The first two 
fasciculi were presented to me by him only a few days 
before his death. You will thus see that the original work 
done by Dr. Peterson since the end of 1881 has been consider¬ 
able. His examination of Jaina libraries in particular has been 
productive of important results. His works are referred to and 
quoted from by all European scholars who have occasion to 
write on subjects touched on by him, and he is highly spoken 
of by them all. Professor Ernest Leumaun of Strassburg, in the 
notice of Dr. Bilhler’s life published in the recent number of 
the Indian Antiquary, says with reference to Dr. Peterson : 
“ Buhler imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all 
that is hidden or unknown in Jain literature to Peterson, his 
successor in Bombay, who has been so fortunate as to be able 
to enter sanctified temple libraries, which in spite of all exertions 
were closed to Btlhler. Peterson has indeed been continuing 
Buhler’s work in the search for manuscripts very much to his 
credit.” Dr. Peterson has thus been able to secure for himself 
a very high place among European scholars. Whenever he 
came across a fine sentiment in a Sanskrit author he did not fail 
to appreciate it and often times translated it into English verse 
and compared it with similar sentiment an English authors or in 
the Christian Bible. As he appreciated all the good he found in 
Sanskrit literature, he appreciated also whatever good he found in 
Indians. He was thus a kind and sympathetic friend of us all. 
About six week ago he wrote to me, telling me that he was a 
candidate for the Boden Professorship at Oxford, and asked me 
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to give him a testimonial, as I had done on a former occasion 
when he applied for the Assistant Professorship, I intended to 
see him personally and speak about it and discuss his. prospects 
at Oxford generally ; but this was not to be. After my arrival 
here I heard of his serious illness on Saturday and heard of his 
death on the following Monday, after his mortal, remains had 
been consigned to the grave. I had thus not even the satis¬ 
faction of having followed them to their last resting-place. 
Dr. Peterson was our Secretary for several years, and I remember 
that after he assumed office he changed the appearance of these 
rooms and rendered them more attractive. He was also our 
President for three years. As he was the only scholar in Bombay 
who carried on original research the loss occasioned by his death 
cannot at least at present be made up, and not only on account 
of these special relations of the society to Dr. Peterson, but on 
account of the simple fact that he was a man who contributed 
to the advance of Sanskrit studies, it is but proper and fitting 
that this Society, the object of which is to promote such studies, 
should place on record its sense of the loss it has sustained by 
his premature death. 



THE LATE MR. A. M. T. JACKSON, 1 . C. S. 

[ From THft Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, 1911, R. i ] 

The diabolical murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, just as he 
was about to take up the joint Editorship of ihis Journal, sent a 
thrill of horror into the hearts of members of both the European 
and Indian communities throughout India. He was by nature 
a kind-hearted and sympathetic man, and these traits of character 
were observable in everything that he did both in his official and 
private capacity. His charities, to poor BrahmanSj both of 
Ratnagiri and Nasik, who needed help were unstinted. I know 
of one such Ratnagiri Brahman, who was given some nominal 
work in the library of the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid 
regularly a monthly allowance from his private resources. He 
never spoke an angry or unkind work to anybody, and his 
general character and conduct were saintly. He was an accurate 
and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, and his critical judgment was 
sound. He made original researches into the ancient history of 
India, and the introductory volume of the Embay Gazetteer and 
his other papers and occasional notes contain the results of these 
researches. He successfully identified the cities and towns in 
India mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. He pointed out 
that the Turkomans of Central Asia settled in the western part of 
India and adopted Hindu civilization. He also threw very great 
light on the origin of the Gujars. He showed that they were 
a foreign race that had established a powerful kingdom over the 
whole of Rajputana and further to the north-east up to Kanauj. 
The Gujars were in power from the first quarter of the seventh 
to about the end of the tenth century and were constantly at 
war with the princes of the Qlukya and Rastrakflta races that 
ruled over the Maratha and Kanarese countries. Mr. Jackson put 
forth a very original and correct idea as regards the nature of the 
Puraifos, which awaited further development at his hands. His 
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pa^er on this subject has appeared* in the centenary volume of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, and will well repay perusal. He has 
also (jontributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that 
Journal. His essay on ^ Method in the Study of Indian Anti¬ 
quities " shows a very wide knowledge, not only of epigraphy and 
numismatics, but also of a number of other lines of research. 
This is calculated to be of great use to Indian students ; and he 
also projected for their use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. To sound scholar'ship 
Mr. Jackson added modesty and sobriety of thought and 
expression,— a combination rarely met with amongst scholars. 
He freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found in 
the writings of native Indian scholars. He often complained 
that his official duties left him little time for his favourite studies, 
and I had great hopes that after his retirement from service he 
would be able to apply himself to them with zeal and ardour 
and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and Indian Antiquities. The loss that the horrid deed of a 
fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is 
incalculable. 
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ArjunSyanas, tribes, p. 39. 

Arkhoj (Arohosia or Bokhoj) derived 
from name of mountain Biksoda 
p. 104; A. (or Bokhoj) Arohosia 
called as, by Arab Geographers, ibid, 
Arksodas, Brahmans living near 
mountain Bikpodaknown as, p. 104. 
p. 184. 


Arsagrantha, MahSbhSgya oalled so, 
by Bhartphari, pp. 184, 207. 

ArtabhSga, the son of JaratkSru, 
pp. 7, 8. 

Artha iPurusSrtha), p. 286. 

Artbapaiioaka, work summarising the 
doctrines of BSmSnuja school, p. 
284; A. (JIvas, I4vara, UpSyas, 
Phala, and Yirodhinah ), p. 287. 

Artha^Sstra of Kau^ilya, genuineness 
of, p. 328; A. not mentioned in 
MahSbhSsya, ibid ; A., authorship 
of, attributed to school of Kautilya 
and not to CSpakya himself by 
Prof. Hillebrandt; Jacobi however 
attributes it to CSpakya or Yispu- 
gupta who overthrew Nandas and 
raised Candragupta Maurya to the 
throne ibid; A., p. 329 ; A. attribut¬ 
ed to Kautilya as he was tradi¬ 
tionally oonceiver of it, p. 330. 

Arunad Yavanah Saketam, (use of 
Imperfect) under PSpini III. 2. Ill, 
pp. 17,18. 

Arya metre, KSrikSs of Isvarakrspa 
written in, p. 60. 

Aryabhafta, astronomer, p. 58; A., 
AryS metre used by, p. 60. 

Ary as, Indian, pp. 6, 387. 

Aryan race, p. 390. 

Aryans, pp. 96,97, 99,100, 422, 424; 
A.s, progress of, contested both by 
Dasyus ot India and Asuras of 
Assyria, p. 97; A.8 divided into 
number of tribes, p. 100. 

Aryasapga, or Asahga brother of 
Yasubandhu founder of YogSo3ra 
School, p. 58. 

Aryasahgha, p. 46. 

ArySvarta, pp. 18, 39. 

AsadhSrapa, p. 503 

Asahga (or ArySsahga) brother of 
Yasubandhu founder of YogSeSra 
School, p. 58. 

Asita DhSnva, name of a King, p. 98. 

A^marathya Bsi, p. 409. 

A4oka Emperor, pp. 4,9,15,17,19,387, 
517, A.*s Edicts, their location, 
p. 10 f; his inseriptionii pp. 10, 
11,89,168, 878, 826, 888,4Ur JL, 
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noh of Oandragnpta, his oloss 
conneotioD with Buddhism, p. 5; 
extaof of his empire, date of his 
ooronatioD, p. 11 f; A. distinguishes 
between Hida and Antesu, p. 12 
fn 1; A. crowned about, 271 B. C. 
p. 13; A. an XJpSsaka ibid ; A. a 
Buddhist but tolerant and liberal, 
ibid, p. 14; his faith in Buddhist 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Saihgha, p. 14; his aims and 
objects and the means he employed, 
ibid ; his work, p. 15; A., religion 
preached by, p. 16; A. visiting 
Buddha's birth-place ibid; his 
successors ibid ; A. calls Antiochus, 
King of Syria, a yoi?a-r5ja, p. 178 ; 
A. king of Kashmere during his 
father's life time, p. 276; his 
coronation about 269 B.G. p. 327; 
A. grandson of Candragupta, p. 512; 
A/sJempire extended almost ovelr 
whole of India aco. to Vincent 
Smith, p. 512 ; A., sections on, in 
Smith's History, satisfactory, p. 513. 

Asoka-AvadSna, p. 113 fn 1. 

Asribhnti, p. 257. 

Assur, p. 97. 

Assur-bani-pal, p. 97. 

Assur-Nazir-pal, p. 97. 

Assuryans (i. e. Assyrians ), p. 97. 

Assyria ( Asuryah) derived from 
Assur, pp. 97, 100. 

Assyrians (or Assuryans or Asuras,) 
same as Mlecohas, pp. 97,98,99,823. 

Assyriologists, p. 101. 

AstSdhySy 1 of PSpini, pp. 164, 226. 

Astaputre KSsInStha^Sstri, p.299. 

Astrology and Astronomy, SSstra o( 
well known among Greeks (i. e. 
Yavanas or Mlecohas ), p. 388. 

Astronomy p. 57 f; A. and Astrology, 
SSstra of, well known among 
Greeks (i. e. Yavanas or Mlecohas), 
P.88S. 

Asura, its meaning, p. 94 ;^A. (i. e. 
living vigorous, powerful hostile 
or inimical to gods) ibid; A. foreign 
un-Brahmanio raoe, p«26; A. <i) 
living spirit, (ii) human* being 


[ hostile to wandering Aryas (iii) 
race of mythical beings hostile to 
gods (iv) a Mleooha or a foreigner 
of that name, p. 98. 

Asuras men like Dasyus (or Assy* 
Plans), pp. 94, 95, 323; A.s abori¬ 
gines of some country, p. 95; A.s 
like Dasyus as enemies of Aryan 
wanderers, ibid ; A.8 and^Gods com¬ 
pared, p. 96; A.S dwellers of earth 
ibid; A.S (or Ahuras) represented as 
friends by Indians, p. 97; A.s mythi¬ 
cal same as those of Assyria, pp.98, 
100 . 

Asura-MSyS, p. 98. 

Asuri VidyS (Veda of Asuras) magical 
skill and knowledge, p. 98. 
Asurya-Loka, p. 100. 

AsuryS speech, p. 96. 

AsurySh (=. Assyria) applied to 
LokSh in Ida Upanisad, country of 
Asuras, p. 97. 

Asiryaka, p. 472. 

A^vaghofa, author of Buddhacarita 
(contemporary of Kaniska), p. 
60. 

A^vala, name of Janaka's priest, 
Buhler compared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
pp. 346, 347. 

A4val5yana, pp. 92, 225, 306, 811, 314, 
418, 420, 489, 490, 491, 493, 495; A, 
Brahmayajna for Bgvedins enjoin¬ 
ed by, p. 224fn 1; A., MahabhSrata 
mentioned by, pp. 404, 423; 

his Dharma and Gphya StTtras, 
p. 53 ; A. Sutra, pp. 55, 308, 
309, 310, 313, 314, 482; A., Qpbya 
Sutra, name of Mbh. occurr¬ 
ing in, p. 81. A. Grhya Sutra p. 82 
and fnl dfc 2, 371; A. G. Sutra 
iii. 5. 9, p. 807; A., G. Sutras 
iii. 5. '8, 9, p. 310; A. G. Sutras 
i. 7. 9.; i. 10. 9 ; i. 11.13 ; i. 14. 5 ; 
i. 15.6; i. 19. 2; i. 20.1; iii-S. 3. 
p. 310. A. G. Sutras i. 4. 2; 
i. 13.6; iii. 5. 6; iii. 5. 8 ; iii. 5.9;’ 
p. 811; ;A. G, Sutra iii-5. 9; p. 
312; lil-3. 4, p. 318. A. Ktilpa SUtra 
p. 224; and fhl; A. I^rauta totra 
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X. 7. 7. p. 98; X. S. Sutra p. 
810; J. 8. Smra IV. 15.11., p. 
388; 1. S. Stitras, 3. 1, p. 489; 
3. 8, p. 490; 1. aphya-ESrikS 

attributed to XumSrila (?) p. 306, 
X. SSkhS (iohool) pp. 305, 307, 308, 
314. 

Advalfiyana SaihhitS, pp. 309, 813. 

AiSramedha, allusion to, in Mslaviks- 
gnimitra, performed by Pu§iyamltra, 
p. 17 ; A« performed by Samudra' 
gupta, p. 48; A. solemnised by 
Palake4i I, p. 45; A. performed by 
Pufpamitra, p. Ill fn.3; A.perform* 
ed by Pufpamitra of Patafijali, 
pp. 188, 183. 

A^vamedha-Mahendra legend on 
coins, p. 43. 

A^TamedhaparjSkrama, title of Samu- 
dragupta, p. 43. 

Alvamedhaparva, p. 91 fa4 ; A. in 
Telugu oharaoters, p. 404. 

Alvamedbika Parva, Arjuna killed by 
his son BabhruyShana referred to 
in, p. 86. 

A^yapati, King of Eekaya country 
(CbSndogya Upanisad, V. 11), p.292; 

AiyattbSmS, son of DropSoSrya, p. 87. 

Alvins, Kg. hymns addressed to, 
p. 828. 

Atharvayeda XIX. 66. 1, Asura in, 
p. 94; Ay. IX. 2.17,18, p. 95; Av. 
X. 3.11, ibid, and 95 fnl; Av. VI. 
108.[3, p.98; Av. VI 72. 3, ibid; 
Ay., twenty XSpdas of, p. 99 ; Av. 
pp. 323, 369, 418. 

Atharvayeda, German Edition of, 
p. 229. 

Atharya Samhita, p. 224 and fnl. 

Afcbaryavedins found in MShuli 
(Batara dist.) and RevakSp^S, pp. 
228. 229. 

Atman, pp. 287, 290. 

Atmanepada, distinction between, 
and Parasmaipada, pp. 296, 297. 

Attak, p. 105. 

AttcItySlaxhkSra of Efemendra " 
article on, read by Peterson, p. 157 
]iul\ A^p»186lbil. 

A^MM»994P*409i 


Aufreoht, Prof., bis Oxford Oatalogue 
quoted, pp. 87 fn 3 and 4, 90 ml, 91 
fn 4, 384; A., p. 164 ; A., Prof., of 
Bonn not present at Vienna Con¬ 
gress, p. 342; A., analysis of 

SSrngadhara*s Paddbati by, p. 525. 

Aulikara, family epithet, p. 42. 

Aupanisada, or VedSnta system, 
p. 294. 

Ayagraha, p. 228. 

AyairSgya, p. 67. 

AvatSraB of Vispu, ten, p. 301. 

Avesta, p. 330* 

Ayestio people, p. 97. 

AvidyS, p. 78. 

Ayyakta, p. 410. 

Ayyutpatti-pakfa, p. 501. 

Aya, termination called Kio, p. 209. 

Ayama, minister of NahapSna, p. 31. 

AyodhyS (SSketa) proyinoe of Guptas, 
p. 51. 

Azes 1, p. 21; A. II; ibid; A. dependent 
on Vonones and Spalirises, p. 28. 

Azilises, p. 21. 


BabhruyShana, son of Ulupl and 
Arjuna ref. to in XSdambari, p. 86. 
Baotria, p. 19; B., Menandros king of, 

p. 108. 

Bactrian Greeks or Yavanas, p. 17. 
Baotrian kings, their coins, p. 18 f. 
Baotrians, p. 58 ; B.s followed by 
Sakas, p. 413. 

Baotro-Indian princes, their coins, 
p. 18. 

Badami, a cave temple of Vispu at, 
p. 45. 

B3dar8yapa (Vyasa) pp. 76, 
224 and fnl, 329, 419; his 
Sariraka sUtras, principal work of 
Vedanta, p. 409. 

Badari Rsi, p. 409. 

Bahis-payamEna-stotra, pp. 491, 492. 
Bahispayamana meal, pp. 491,492. 
Bahlika, Pan jab called as, by Patah- 
jali and PSpini (IV* 8.117 and V. 
3. U4)» p. 105. 

BshuTsoftait under Ptoinii It4» 108; 

p.4»e» 
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fiahovrlbi Compound (PSpini II. 2. 23) 
p. 212 ;B.. pp.502-504. 

Baiji set at naught work of Patah- 
jali aoc.^to Bhartphari, p. 184. 

Bairat, p. 11; edict of B, p. 13. 

Baka, ref. to in VSsavadattS, p. 87. 
Bakhali, (North of Panjab) a paper 
on an old Ms. written in SSradS 
character of a work on Arithmetic 
found at, read by Dr. Hoernle at 
Vienna Congress, p. 343. 

Bala, pp. 285, 288. 

Bslakap4& of RamSyai}a,pp. 217, 406; 

B, edited by Dr, Peter Peterson, 

P. 525. 

B5l5ki the QSrgya ( ZausitakibrSh- 
mapopanisad), p. 292. 

BalarSma (or Zrspa), p. 301. 

BalaSrI, as the name of a person not 
to be found in Skr. literature, p. 518. 
Bala^rl, epithet of Gotami, mother of 
Gotalmputra, ( aoo. to author) 
p. 518; B. mother of Gotamlputra 
aoo. to Smith following Dr. Buhler, 
ibid, 

Balavarman, p. 39. 

Baleoouros as father of Pulumayi aec. 

to Vinoent Smith, p. 515. 

Bali, pp. 209, 211. 

Balibandha, p. 209. 

Ballantine, p. 133 fn 1. 

Ballantyne, his edition of Mah3*- 
bhSfya, pp. 124 fn 1; 127 and fn 3. 
BSpa, author of BLarsaoarita, pp. 2, 
521; B.,pp. 59,85,85,289,343,369,374, 
d7A 405; B., ref. by, in Har^aoarita 
to VSsavadattS of Subandhu, p. 87; 
B., mention of Zautilya’s work by, 
p. 328. 

BapSsS river, p. 264. 

BanavSsi, p. 38, 

Bandh (root), p. 210. 

^Bandha or Sahga, p. 70. 

Bannu, name given to Vaneh or 
Wanneb, province of Afghanistan, 
by General Cunningham, p. 104. 
Bapat, Rao Saheb Narayan Vishnu, 
Mss. horn Benares belonging to, ; 
p.189. i 


BarSbar near Qa^^S, three &mall 
tablet inscriptions in Oaves at, 
pp. 11,15,17. 

Baranas or Varanas, name of a place 
on the right bank of the Indus, p. 105. 
Baron Zremer, President of Oriental 
Congress held at Vienna in 
September 1886, p. 341. 

Barth Monc^ieur, p. 340. 

Barygaza ( Broach ) p. 18. 

BasUeus Basileon (t. e. Mahdrctjaaa 
Bajarajasa ) Zings of Zings, p. 21, 
BasUeus Basileon Kanheakkoy ( Greek 
legend on Zapiska coins ), p. 34. 
BasUeus Basileon Megalou Qundo- 
pherrno% ( Greek legend ) on some 
ooins of Gondophares, p. 32. 

BasUeus Basileon Megas Wema 
Kadphises ( Greek legend on the 
ooins) p. 34. 

BasUeus Dikaioy Heliokleoys^ ( f, «. 
of Heliokles, the righteous king ) 
the legend on the obverse of coins 
p. 18 f. 

BSskala, teaoher of one of the two 
different recensions of ^gveda, pp. 

308, 371. 

BSskalas pp. 308-311, 313, 314. 

BSskala SSkhS, pp. 308, 309, 314, 372 ; 
B. SaihhitS of the Rgveda, pp. 306, 

309. 

Bassein, inscriptions at, p. 30. 
Bauddhas, pp. 51, 58, 293. 

BaudhSyana, his Dharma and Gphya 
SQtras p. 53 ; B., p. 55. 

BaudbSyana SSkhS p. 314. 

Bazdeo ( or VSsudeva ), p. 29. 

Behar, Hindi spoken in, p. 342. 
Belvalkar S. Z., Dr., paper on *Devas 
and Asuras’ read by, p. lOlfh 1. 
Benares, pp. 133, 315 ; B., study of 
Veda in, p. 223; B. Sanskrit 
College, chair for SSihkhya Philo¬ 
sophy in, p. 63. 

Bendall Mr., of British Mmum, 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 
B., a paper on discovery in Nepal of 
a new alphabet with arrow-head 
oharaoters read by, at Vienna 
Congress ibid. 
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Berlin* p. 851. 

Berlin Catalogue of Mss. of Prof. 

Weber, pp. 806, 808. 

Besuagar, inscription found at, p. 
887. 

Bha (term), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508 
509. 

Bhabhra Insoriptio , p. 14. 
BhSdrapada, p. 304. 

BhadrasSra, successor of Oandia- 
gupta aoc. to one FurSpa, p. 6. 
BhadrSyapa school, p. 275. 
BhagayadgltS, pp. 63, 64, 72 fn. 2,150, 
213. 291, 292, 323, 328. 369. 387, 405. 
410,411; B. (episode of Mbh.) Com, 
on, by SaihkarSoSrya, p. 88 ; B. a 
Marathi com. JilSnelvari on, p. 90.; 
B. quoted in Paddhati of SSrhga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Bhagavadvrttikrt, p. 307. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, Dr., Puspamitra 
(another) aoc. to, lived in reign of 
Somadatta, p. 180; B., 181 and fnl; 
B., name of VScisthIputra Oatara* 
papa SStakarpi occurs in a N ana 
Qhat Inscription aoc. to, p. 516. 
Bhagavat YSsudeva, pp. 43,291; B. or 
Vi^pu, temple of, p. 44; B., both 
VSsudeva and Buddha called as, 
p. 292. 

BhSgavata FurSpa, pp. 62 fn3, 69 fD2; 
B., IX. 9.49, XI. 21.1, p. 291 and 
fn 4; B., ref. to Puspamitra as name 
of individual in, p. Ill fn3. 
BhSgavata school, p. 411; B., or Pah- 
oaiAtra system, RSmSouja*s same 
as, pp. 289, 290. 

BhSgavatas, pp. 287-289, 292, 294. 
Bhagelkhand, p. 11. 

Bhaksa (meal), p. 492. 

Bhakti (love and faith), pp. 288, 290, 
291, 294. 

Bhaktiyoga (UpSya), pp. 285, 286. 
BbSmati, p. 299. 

Bhandarkar Devadatta R., Dr. pp. 21 
£nl,22fol,36fn2,49fn3. 
Bhandaikar B. G., Prof., ( author) 
Peterson’s Reply to, p. 186fn 1; 
B., quotations from Peterson's 
reply to, pp. 188, 198 ; B., pp. 19)^ 
I05. 


BhSradvaja, author ofT7ddyota,ppJi9!, 
324, 411. 

Bharata, his departure to his mater¬ 
nal uncle, pp. 217, 218; B., p. 

; 406. 

; Bharata or Sarvadamana son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalS, p. 79; 
B. mentioned in Aitareya BrSh- 
maps, p, 81; B., son of Dusyanta 
and SakuntalS, p. 120; B. son of 
Dusyanta crovrned by DIrghatamas 
MSmateya, p. 422 f. 

BhSrata, Acchoda lake in BSpas 
X3dambari, compared to, p. 86. 
BhSrata, this name indicating races 
occurs in Rg. Ill, p. 422. 
BhSratItIrtha, his Pahcada4l, p. 77 
fnl. 

Bharaut, Buddhistic StUpa at, pp. 17, 
37. 

BhSravi his KirStarjunlya based on 
Mbh. story, p. 89 ; B., p. 90 fh 1. 
BhartpdSman son of Rudrasena 
( Xsatrapa ) pp. 26, 29. 

Bhartrhari, author of Com. on MahS- 
bhSsya, p. 158; B. lived before 650 

A. D., p. 164; his Vskyapadlya pp. 

166, 167; B. calls Fatahjali 

TIrtbadarlin (seer of saving truth 
and MahSbhSsya on Ar^agrantha, 
p. 184 ; B., p, 185. 

Bhartpmeptl^a ( or Meptha), a poet, 
pp. 50,60. 

Bharukaooha ( i, e. modem Broach) 
p. 254 

BbSsS, current language, pp. 160,161, 
402. 

Bh3s3rthSh, p. 337. 

BhSsarvajha, author ofNySyasSra, p. 
299. 

Bh&sya on PSpini VIII. 1.15, p. 189; 

B. of Sabarasv3mi, p. 58; B. of 
Saihkara on VedSnta StEtras, p. 62 
fn. 2; Mbh. and GItS quoted in B. 

p. 88. * 

BhSsyas, pp. 52, 54. 55. 

Bhat^rka, dynasty of, p. 103. 

Bhat^s, p. 495. 

Bhaftoji Dik^ita, author of BiddhSnta* 
kaumudl, p. 316. . 
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Bhau Dajl, Dr., pp. 85 fnS, 90 fnl, 
18C, 181; B. thinks Pu^umSjI as 
father of Gotamiputra, p. 275 ; 
B., XryK from VarShamihira giving 
twelve names of Zodiao signs 
quoted by, p. 387, 

Bhavabhnti, pp. 165, 217, 368, 374; B., 
verses in Uttara RSma Carita 
taken by, from last chapter of 
BaiakSnda of RSmSyapa, p. 217; B. 
pupil of kumSrilabhatta, p. 374. 

BhavasvSmin, BhSsyakSra on BaudhS- 
yana Sntra, p. 55; B. (name on 
charters ) ibid» 

Bhavisyat, p. 497, 

Bhawanagar Collection of Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 25 fn 1&: 3. 

Bhiksn (his name Budhamitra), p. 46. 

Bhiksukas, division of BrEhmapas, 
pp. 223, 225, 

Bhils, p. 387. 

BhilsE, p. 40. 

Bhima, ref. to, in VEsavadattS, p. 87; 
B. mentioned by Patajnali, p. 404. 

Bhimasena, referred to, by FataHjali, 
p. 83; B., p., 85. 

Bbisma, p. 54. 

Bhismaparva, BhagavadgitE a part 
of, p. 90. 

BhitSri, inscription at, p. 41 ; B., 
seal discovered at, p, 42 ; B., p. 43 ; 
B. LSt Inscription on it, pp. 180, 
181 fnl, 183, 206. 

Bhogya, what is to be enjoyed or 
suffered, p. 287. 

Bhoja of DhSrE pp. 12, 89, 299 ; B. 
refers to works of Rsja^ekhara, in 
his Sarasvatikap^hSbharapa, p. 87. 

Bhoktp ( enjoyer or sufferer ), p. 287. 

BhU, pp. 284, 497. 

BhUmavidyS ( OhSndogya Upanisad 
VII. 1), p. 290. 

BhUsapa, pp. 220, 221. 

BhCEta, p. 497. 

BhntapSla, a Seth of Vaijayantl, p. 
38. 

Bible, p. 987. 

BihSr, insoription at, pp. 41, 43, 

Bilhapa, author of VikramShkadeva- 
oarita, p. 2. 
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BilsSd, insoription at, pp. 41, 43, 

BindusEra, successor of Oandf agupta, 
aoo. to one PurSpa, p. 6. 

Bird wood, Hon. Mr., Vioe-Ohanoellor 
of Bombay University, p. 427, 

Birmingham, p. 332. 

Bizago i. e. Vi^Skha (Greek name on 
coins), p. 84. 

Boar (VarEba) incarnation of V4pu, 
p. 42. 

Boddo=>Buddho (Greek name on 
coins), p. 34, 

Bodhi tree, p. 36. 

Bodhisatto, pp. 295, 296. 

Bodleian Library, p. 336. 

Bohtlingk, Dr., pp. 155, 156, 169, 188, 
402; his Edition of BrhadSra- 
pyakopanisad IV. 4.14, p. 100 fn2 ; 
IV. 4. 11, ibid fn 3; B., one of the 
two authors of Sanskrit Dic¬ 
tionary, p. 130; B. of Jena not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Boyd Rev., translated Weber’s essay 
on BSmEyapa, p. 217. 

Bradke, Von, quoted, p. 53 fnl. 

Brahms (Rajas), p. 69. 

BrahmaoSrin, p. 302; B. dedicated 
by his father to service of God 
Savitf, p. 322. 

Brahmacarya (Celibacy), p. 473. 

Brahmadatta, p. 295. 

Brahmagupta, author of Khapd&khS- 
dya, Com. on it by AmarSja, 
P. 374. 

Brahman, several meanings of« p. 6; 
B., PP. 284, 287, 289-291, 837, 338. 

Brahmans, pp, 15,16, 38, 39, 44^ 45, 
47-49, 51-54, 56, 58, 59. 109, 292, 
293, 404 ; B.s divided into Qpaha- 
sthas and Bhiksukas, p. 223 ; B.s 
as learners and K^airiyas as 
teachers, p. 292. 

BrShmapas ( work ), pp. 96, 225, 928, 
229, 371, 373, 386, 402» 418, 423, 471, 
476, 477, 480 fnl, 495 ; B.s preceded 
Sutras, pp. 81; Bs., meaning of 
the word Asura in, p. 94; B.s, 
ritual o^ elaborated later, p» 398; 

* B.s, mention of FurS^as in soiue of 

• the^ p. 407, 
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BrahmS^^^ Pura^a, p. 118 fnS, 

Brahmanio deities, p. 49; B. learning, 
p. 61; B. pantheon, emblems of 

• deities from the, on coins, pp, 84,44; 
B. revival (under Samudragupta), 
p. 43; B. r. pp. 45, 47, 49, 60. 

Brahmanism pp. 17, 38, 52, 61, 477 ; B. 
and Buddhism, p. 10 ; B. decline of, 
p. 60; B. revival of, pp. 46, 48. 

Brahmapol, a village two miles from 
Jayapur, p. 304. 

Brahmasntras, p. 419. 

BrahmSvarta, p. 97. 

BrahmayaJSa, pp. 224 fnl, 313; B. 
forRgvedins enjoined by J14vals- 
yana, p. 224 and fnl; B. of follo¬ 
wers of other Vedas, p. 225. 

BrShml Oharaoter of A4oka Inscrip¬ 
tions at Qirnar, XhalsI, Dhauli, 
Jaugad, p. 11; B. (i. e. Old Deva- 
nSgari), p. 24 ; legend in B. Chara¬ 
cter (or ancient NSgari) on coins, 
p. 19 ; B«, pp. 22, 23. 

Brett, Lieutenant, his copies con¬ 
sulted by author while translating 
Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 231; B., 
PP. 240. 141, 245, 246, 248, 271. 

BrhadSrapyaka ITpanisad, pp. 7, 292, 
899, 419, 420; its MSdhya±dina 
Receneion and Kapva one, p. 
100; B„ IV. 4. 14. ibid fn2; IV. 4. 
11, ibid fnS; Celebrated Chapter 
in Br. U. containing story of 
VSjfiavalkya and 1000 cows of 
Janaka referred to, pp. 846, 347. 

Brhadatta, last Maury a King, 
Fuspamitra being his Commander- 
in'Chiaf^p. 112. 

Brhaspati, ref. to in, p. 252. 

BphatkatbS, p, 45. 

Bphat-SaihhitS edited by Dr. Kern, 
p. 119. 

Broach (Barygaza), p. 18. 

Brunnhofer, theory of, (all Veda 
hymns not composed in Fan jab), 
p. 99; B., origin of i^gveda (hymnal 
literature) 2500 B. 0. acc. to, p, 100. 

Buddha pp. 10, 14, 47, 49, 73, 301, 
302; B. Blessed, p. 46; his divine 
pature, p. 9; his dispoprses, p. 


10; B., figures of, on coins, pp. 34, 
35 ; B., images of, p. 46; B JIva, 
p. 284; B. a Esatriya of SSkya clan 
(founder of atheistic system), 
p. 292; B« a relic of, p. 3b ; B. reli« 
gion of, p. 36; site of his birth* 
place, p. 13. 

Buddhas, p. 411. 

Buddhacarita work of A^vaghosa, 

p. 60. 

BuddhagayS, image of Buddha at, 
p. 46. 

Buddhi (Mahat-tattva), pp. 

71, 72, 75, 77; B. (definite concep¬ 
tion i. e. first product of 

Frakpti, p. 410. 

Buddhism pp. 3, 8, 74, 292, 477 B., 

rise of, its doctrines and aims, p. 5 
ff; B., metaphysical doctrines of, p. 
9 ; B. not a social revolution, pp. 9, 
10; B. a revolt against the sacrificial 
system, p. 10; B. and Brahmanism 
ibid ; its propagation ibid ; B. 
veering towards MahSySna, p. 35 ; 
B., decline of, pp. 45f, 46, 47; B., 
ascendancy of early, p. 60; B., popu¬ 
larity of early, p. 61; B., rise of, in 
6th Oen. B. C., p, 99; B. flourishing 
in Ea4mlr in the reigns of Huska, 
Juska and Eainska (Turuska or 
Scythian Kings ) p. 367. 

Buddhist doctrines, p. 59; B. mendi¬ 
cants, p. 46; B. preacherB,p. 9; B. 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Saihgha, p. 14. 

Buddhists, pp. 8,16, 38, 51, 59, 73, 74, 
293; B.s preceded by SSihkhyas, 
p. 76. 

Buddhistic Accounts, p. 16f; B. 
gospel, p. 9; B. Schools, pp. 72, 75, 
131; B. Stupa at Bharaut, p. 17^ 6. 
system, pp. 74, 76; B. Vih&ras, p. 2; 
B. works, pp. 9; Buddho=^Boddo 
( Greek name on coins), p. 34. 
Budhagupta, pp. 41, 42, 44. 

Budhamitra ( Bhiksu), p. 46. 

Bubler, Dr., pp. 12fnL 27, 61, 307, 
fn2, 343, 345, 351, 401, 407, 408, 
421, 519, 525; B. of Vienna present 
at Vienna Oongressa, p. 341; 
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6ompar6d to Aivala Janaka’s 
ptlast in aathor*s Terses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 847; B., 
BalaSfl as mother of Gotamiputra 
aoo. to, (Smith follows him), p. 518; 
B., Leumann*s remark about the 
work of. p. 526. 

Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, p. 90. 

Bulandshahr district, p. 41. 

Bunyin Banjio quoted, p. 51 fn2. 

Burgess, Mr., Copperplate Grant 
possessed by, p. 88; B., p. 344. 

Burnell. Dr., author of the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, 
p. 496; B., p. 498. 

Burnouf, M., Buddhistic account 
given by, p. Ill £nd; B., p. 113 fnl. 


Caityas ( or StHpas), pp. 36,37. 

Cains, pp. 130, 175. 

Cakora, p. 833. 

Cakrabhpt (Vispu) temple of (on in¬ 
scription ), p. 44. 

CakrapSlita, son of Farpadatta, p. 44. 

Caliph Amru, p. 344. 

CSlukya Copper plate translated by 
Prof. Dowson, p. 85; C. dynasty, 
pp. 55, 366, 528. 

CSlukyas, p. 45. 

Cambridge, p. 341. 

CSpakya, assistant to Candragupta, 
alluded to in a dramatic play etc., 
p. 5; C. or Vispugupta, author of 
Artha^Sstra aoo, to J aoobi, Nandas 
overthrown by, and Candragupta 
Maury a raised to throne by, p. 3'38. 

Cap(jala,p. 302. 

Capdi) goddess (on inscriptions), p. 43. 

CandraoSrya.pp. 134, 136, 165, 167; C.; 
Patafijail’s BhSsya introduced by, 
in Kashmir, p. 118; C., Study of 
MahabhSsya revived by, in 3rdCen., 
pp. 166; 167. C. obtained tradition 
from Parvata aoc. to Bbartrhari, 
p.184. 

CandracUda, author of manual for 
Apastambas, p. 225. 

Candragupta, pp. 43, 46, 111, 119,^^ 
182. 206; his Capital PS|ali- 


putra, p. 5; C. founder of 
Maurya dynasty ibid, his date 
of accession 822 B. C. ibid; his 
successor BindusSra aoo* to one 
PurSpa, and BbadrasSra aoc. to 
another ibid ; his son A4oka 
closely connected with Buddhism, 
p. 6; C. son of Ghatotkaoa, p. 39; 
0. first of ten Maurya kings, p. 113; 
C. founded Maurya dynasty about 
320 B. 0., pp. 173,183,512; C., ref. to, 
in MahSbhSsya, p. 185; 0., Mayura, 
date of, 315 B. C., p. 280; C., age of 
about, 325-315 B. C.; p, 327; C. 
Maurya, raised to the throne by 
CSnakya or Vispugupta who over¬ 
threw Nandas, p. 328. 

Candragupta II, called Vikramaditya 
SakSri pp. 40, 41, 43, 49, 50, 520. 

Candragupta III, p* 326. 

Candraguptasabh3, in Patanjali, pp. 5, 
328 ;C. (1.1.68, Papini), pp. 182,188. 

Candragupta-Vikrmaditya, pp. 51, 52. 
56, 61. 

Candravarman, p. 39, 

Candy, Hon’ble Mr. Justice, author’s 
tribute to Prof. Peter Peterson, 
under the presidentship p. 523.^ 

Carapa or Vedio School, Dharma 
Sutras belonged to a certain, pp, 
256, 408. 

Carapas (bards) pp. 396, 397. 

Carapayynha, pp. 305, 309, 312, 313- 
315. 

Carlye, referred to as pessimist by 
Justice Banado, pp. 453, 454. 

Oartellieci, Dr., of Vienna present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 842; C., 
Bdhler’s pupil, paper on Bapa and 
Subandhu read by, at Vienna Con¬ 
gress, p. 343. 

Caspian Sea, p. 99. 

Caspian same as Ka4yapa (wrongly 
traced), p. 377. 

Ca^tsna, pp. 25, 27, 31, 516, 517; C., 
son of Ghsamotika, first prince 
of this dynasty, p. 24; C. ( same 
as Tiastenes aoo. to Ptolemy) a 
prince at Ozone or IJjjayinI ibid ; 
C. (a Kfatrapa and HahSkfatrapa), 
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pp, 25, 88; 0, a Ksatrapa King men¬ 
tioned in eoins and insoriptions, 
p. 514. 

Oatarapa^a, p. 516. 

Catherine Horward, p« 557. 

CSturmSsya prayoga by SSyapa, 

P. 494. 

OSturroSsyas (particular kinds of 
saorifioes), p. 830. 

Catuf parQa, p. 31. 

Catu^par^a SStakar^i, p. 30. 

Cayana, p. 230. 

Oecika, p. 264. 

Cedi (country near modern Chatti- 
sgarh), Ealaonri family reigned in, 
PP. 414, 521. 

Ceylon, Buddhists of, p. 386, 

Chamberlain, Mr., author introduced 
to, by Colonel A. Phelps in Birming¬ 
ham p. 330. 

Chandas, pp. 884 and fnl, 286. 

ChSndasa i. e. obsolete language, 

p. 160. 

Chandogya Upain^ad, pp. 7, 292; C. 
VII. 1, BhGmavidyS in, p. 290. 

Chera country, King Tiru Vikrama of, 
oonrerted by Saihkaraoarya from 
Jainism to Saiva faith, p. 88, 

Chera Kingdom, essay on, by Prof. 
Dowson, p. 88 fn4. 

China, pp. 3,368. 

Chinese, KSrikas of Isyarakr8i;ia and 
their com. translated into, p. 59. 

Chinese Chronology, p. 368. 

Chinese pilgrims in India, p. 3. 

Chips of Prof, Max Muller, p. 74. 

Chattisgarh (in Cedi), Kalacdri 
family reigned at, p. 414; C, 
ancient Cedi country near, p.531. 

CidaoidTi4i$tSdvaitam, p. 287. 

CikhalapSdra, p. 268. 

Cis-Satlaj side of India, p. 43. 

CitpSTana BrShma^as equally 
divided between J^gveda and Black 
Yajurveda, pp. 222, 878 

CitpSran or Cipte same as Copt or 
Gypt (wrongly traced), p. 877. 

Clvarakas, p. 258« 

Co4a, p. 12. 

Oc4as, p. 11. 


CodringtoD, Dr., p. 33$. 

Cohan Prince, named Hammlra, p. 91. 

Colebrooke, pp. 60, 348; C., notice of 
an inscription by, p. 79 ; C., Qowja 
AgrahSra grant translated by, p. 
120 . 

Comorin, cape, p. 80. 

Congress of orientalists held at 
Vienna, visit to, by the author 
( Monday 27th September 1886,), 
p. 332. 

Cosmos, p. 7. 

Cotton, Mr. J. 6., Editor of the 
Academy, (Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal), p. 336. 

Cowell, his edition of SiddhSnta- 
kaumudi, pp. 504, 507 fnl. 

Creation ( in VSyu, Lihga and 
Markapdeya Purapas ), p. 56. 

Cunningham Sir A., pp. 16, fnl, 17, 
fnl, 23 fnl and 3, 28, 34 fnl, 51, 
113 fn4, 157 fn2, 180, 181, and fn 
1, 277 fnl; C. General, Vaneh or 
Wanneh province of Aghanistan 
called Bannu by, p. 104; C., 

Aornos hill fort derived from 
Rajavara aoc. to, p. 105; C., 

Sambracm or Sabracse same as 
Skr. Samvagti acc. to, p. 106 ; C. 
transcribes Fa-la-fa-to as Sorvata 
and not Farvata after M. Julien 
ibid; C. derives Gonda from 
Gauda, p. 123; C. identifies Kukura 
with Gurjjara. p. 237 ; C. identifies 
Dhanakataka with ancient Dhar- 
apikot, p. 276. 

CfirpI, p. 158. 

Gust, Dr., of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 342. 

Cyrene, p* 12. 


Dahafiukfi riVer in Thafia Dist.^ 
p. 254. 

DahlmaDi p. 405. 

Daitya, (Dutch, Qerm. Deutsoh), 
( wrongly treced ) p. 377; D. ( some 
such form as teudh) ibid; D. (this 
^ word not found in Vedas) p. 378« 
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baitjras, p. 816. 

Daiyapatra SSbi ^hanusShi, p. 40. 
BaksamiivS wife of UsaradSta and 
daughter^ of EsaharSta Nahapana, 
pp. 514, 516; D. daughter of Rudra- 
daman married to Pulumayi aoo. 
to Smith, p. 515. 

DaksT, Fapini son of, aco. to Aufre- 
oht, p. 164. 

HaksipS, pp. 88; 223, 229, 230, 397. 
Dakslna fund, wasted on DaksinS 
fellowships, be used for endowing 
permanent fellowships, pp. 415, 439, 

440. 

Daksi^Spatha, p. 39; D. (i. e. Southern 
India), p. 389. 

DSmaghsada, son of RudradSman 
( MahSksatrapa and Ksatrapa ), 
pp. 25, 27. 

DSmajadai^r! son of DSmasena (Mk,), 

p, 26. 

Damana a river in Thana Dst. 
p. 254. 

DSmasena son of Rudrasithba (Mk.) 

pp. 26, 27. 

Damayantl, p. 370. 

Danakbap4A a section of Hemadri*s 
work, p. 90. 

Danastutis ( praises of gifts ), p. 320. 
P* 386. 

Dap4ii^, mention of£autilya*s work 
by, p. 328. 

Danube river, p. 345. 

Dasagra, see under Navagva below, 
p.344. 

Daiapura in Gujarat, or Maratha 
country bordering on Gujarat, 
• p.264. 

Da^aratha, name of grandson of 
Asoka aoo. to Vispu Pura^a, p. 16. 
Da^aratha Jataka, RSmapai^4i^& 
(Rama), Laksma^a, Sita, three 
children of Da^aratha's first wife 
in, p. 406. 

Da^arfipa -mentions Mrcchakatika, 
p. 87; D. of Dhanathjaya, Com. by 
Dhanika on, p. 89. 
asyus, pp. 94, 95, 100; D.s Asuras 
men like, p. 95; D.s enemies of 
Aryan wanderers, ibid ; D.s in the 
sense of aboriginal rases applied to 


Andhras, Fur^^tAB, Sabaras, Fulin* 
das and Mutibas in Ait. Brah., VII. 
18, p. 95 fnl; D.s aborigines of 
India, p. 97. 

Dattamltri (may be Demetria) under 
IV. 3. 76, pp. 272, 273. 

Davaka, p. 39. 

Davids, Rhys Dr., Pali Scholar, Pro¬ 
fessor of Pali in London Univer¬ 
sity, p. 334; D., pp, 335, 357. 

Day a, p. 69. 

Deccan, pp. 11, 24, 30, 45; D. ruled 
by Sakas for about one generation 
only, p. 30. 

Deccan College or the old Poona 
College, pp. 461 f, 524, 525. 

Delhi, pp. 11, 346. 

Demetrius, son of Eutbydemus, 
p. 19; D. Indo-Bactrian prince, 
p. 177. 

Deoriya, image of Buddha at, p. 46. 

Desasthas are Vljasaneyins (follo¬ 
wers of White Yajurveda) and- 
^egredins, p. 222. 

Desikas, (teachers), p. 287. 

Desire, first germ of the mind, ( i, e. 
Mara the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness or Kama ), p. 6. 

Deussen, Prof., follower of Samkara- 
carya's system, p. 324. 

Devas, worshipped by Brahma^as, 
stigmatised by Irainans, p. 97. 

DevabhGti killed by Vasudeva, p. 
513. 

Devadatta, pp. 174,175,179. 

Devagiri, a Yadava King of, p. 90. 

Devanagari, its earliest form being 
Brahml, pp. 11, 24. 

Devasvamin, Bhaifiyakara on Asvala^ 
yana Sutra, p. 55; D. Name on 
charters, ihid» 

Devavi^pu, endowment of (on insorip* 
tion) p. 42. 

Dh an aka taka, or Kataka, seat of Sata« 
yah ana family, p. 30 ; D. or Qau- 
tamiputra, lord of, pp. 276, 277; D. 
in Tailahgapa, p. 389. 

D^anamjaya, author of Da^artfpa 
patronised by Munja, p. 89; D» 
brother of Dhanik%, ibid* 
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Dhanika, brother of Dhanaihjaya, bis 
date 10th oen. aoo.to Dr. Hall, p. 89; 
his com. on DaiaiUpa of Dha* 
naihjaya, ibid, 

Dbanraotarin, p. 874. 

Dhanyairepis (guilds of oorn^dealera), 
p. 37. 

Dhanya-Vis^o, brother of MSty-Vispu 
pp. 42, 44. 

DhSra, Capital of King Bhoja, p. 87 ; 
D., Bhoja of, p. 299; D., Munja of, 
p. 301. 

Dharade4a, p. 415, 

Dharapikot on the KfspS (Dhana- 
kataka aoo. to Cunningham), pp. 276, 
277. 

Dharasena IV, Copperplate grant o^ 
p. 103. 

Dbarma or righteousness, pp. 9,10, 
14, 47, 66, 69; D. or Righteousness 
explained by Aloke in edicts, p. 14; 
D., invocation to (on inscriptions) 
p. 38; D. (Purusartha) p. 286; D. 
(moral law), p. 405. 

Dharmacakra (wheel of righteous¬ 
ness), p. 36. 

DharmamahSmStrab, or overseers’ 
pp. 12 fnl, 15. 

DharmaparlksS of Amitagati a Digam- 
bara Jain, p. 301. 

Dharma^Sstra school, p. 318, 

Dharmasntras, pp. 53, 423; D. of Apas- 
tamba, Gotama, Vasis^ha etc. 
belonged to a certain Veaic School 
or Carapa. p. 408. 

Dharmika (or Dharmika) high-sound¬ 
ing epithet on coins, p. S2. 

Dharwar district, pp. 50, 85. 

Dhatu, p. 496; D. defined under Papini 
I. 3.1, p. 497. 

Dhatupa^ha, pp. 337, 401, 407. 

Dhauli in Katak, Asoka Inscriptions 
at, pp. 10, 11. 

Dhrtara§fra, pp. 84, 86, 89. 

Dhiuva Sarman (Pratoli built by), p. 
43. 

Dbamadi group (Papini IV, 2. 127), 

. p. 103. 

phuii4hu, p. 305. 


DhUrtasvamin, BhSfyaktra oh Ipa^ 
stamba Shtra, p. 56. 

Dhvajastambha (or flagstafi), pp. 42, 
44. 

Diametron (Gr.),t. e. JSmitra, p. 388, 

DIdhiti of RaghunSthabhatta Siro- 
mapi. p. 317. 

Didymos (Gr.) t. e, Jituma name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Digambara Jainas, sect of, founded 
by Sivabhuti, p. 375; these repre¬ 
sent themselves to be original 
Jainas, ibid, 

DiksS ceremony, p. 322. 

Dinajapur district, Note on GhatS 
written by the author at the request 
of an officer of, p. 219. 

DlnSra (coin), p. 46. 

DihnSga, opponent of KSlidSsa, a 
Buddhist logician, a pupil of Vasu- 
bandhu, pp. 51, 52, 59, 318, 325, 411. 

DiiinSgScarya, p. 58. 

Diodotus, founder of Greco-Bactrian 
monarchy, p. 19. 

Diomedes, p. 20. 

Dionysius, p. 20. 

DIrgha, p. 502. 

Dirghatamas MSmateya, mention of, * 
in Aitareya Brahmapa, p. 422. 

Dowson, Prof., Calukya Copper plate 
translated by, p. 85; D. on Ms. in 
Mackenzie collection, p. 88; his 
essay on Cbera Kingdom, ibid fn4 

Dravi^as, Indian tribes, p. 53. 

Dravidian races, p. 466. 

DraupadI, ref. to, in Mrcohaka^ka 

p. 88. # 

Duhkha ( misery ), first of four noble 
truths of Buddhism, p. 6. 

Duhs3sana referred to by Fatanjalh 
p. 83; D., ref. to in, Vasavadatta, 
p. 87; D., p.88. 

DurgS, pp. 56,407, 411. 

Durgaprasad, Pandit of Jaipur, 
Co-worker of Peterson io preparing 
an alphabetical index of poets in 
Skr. literature, p* 525. 

Duryodhana, referred to, by Patan- 
jali, p. 83. 

i| l)ufyanta, pp. 80,81, 120. 
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Dutch ( Germ.) Deutsoh wrongly 
trac^ to Skr. Daitya, p. 377. 
Dvandvo, pp. 18, 83, 169,189. 

DtritlyS (case), pp. 498, 502. 
Dyivacana, under PSpini, I. 4.108, 
p. 496. 

Dyyapuka, p. 69. 

Dyaus, Asura epithet applied to, p. 94. 


Eggeling, Prof., his translation of 
SatapathaBrShmapa, (S. B. E.) p. 96 
fnl; E., p. 334 ; E. Prof, of Sans¬ 
krit in University of Edinburgh not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 34li. 

Ego, pp. 70-74. 

Egypt, pp. 12,378. 

Egyptians, p. 466. 

Ekavaoana, under PSriini I. 4. 103, 
p. 496. 

Elements, subtle five, gross five, 
pp. 67, 68, 70. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, quoted, p. 90. 

Ellis, Ool, pp. 92, 480 ; his corres¬ 
pondence, re. Mbh. date, p. 79; E. 
Oopper«p1 ate grant of Janamejaya 
genuine acc. to, ibid ; E., identifies 
Anagundi with HastinSpur, p. 80. 
his view criticised, p. 81; E. on 
Qowja AgrahSra grant, p. 119. 

Elpbnistone College established in 
1836, pp. 432,523-525. 

England, p. 132. 

English as Vai4yas, p. 349. 

Epics, language of, p. 476. 

Erap, inscription at, pp. 40, 41. 

ErSn, p. 44. 

Erannoboas, the same as Hirapya- 
bShS (another name of the Sopa), 
p.5. 

EtS, p. 41, 

Etad, pp. 149,154. 

Eucratides, rival of Demetrius, p. 19. 

Euphrates, p. 97, 

European scholars on Mbh. date, 

p. 80. 

Euthydemia, Indo-Bactrian King 
rebuilt SSkala, old city, p. 162. 

EntLydemus, successor of Diodotus, 
p. 19 } E, II, (probably son pf Deme¬ 


trius) belonged to the line of 
Demetrius, tbid. 


Faculties, internal (Buddhi, AhSih- 
kSra, Manas ) external (organs 
of sense and action ), p. 68. 

Fa-Hian, a Chinese pilgrim, p. 3. 

Fa-la-nu, province of Afghanistan 
Vaneh or Wanneh, called so by 
Hwan Thsang, p. 104. 

Fausboll, AdiccupattbSna JStaka in 
the edition of, ( No. 175, Vol. II, 
p. 172 ), p. 295. 

Fergusson, Dr. J., pp. 280-282; F. a 
zealous student of ancient Indian 
architecture and archaeology, p.335. 

Fergusson, Sir James, Chancellor of 
Bombay University and Governor 
of Bombay, p. 427. 

Fichte, German philosopher, bis 
Idealism, pp. 70, 71, 74. 

Firozesbah, Emperor, p, 11. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Seymour, Chancel¬ 
lor of Bombay University and 
Governor of Bombay, p. 427. 

Fleet, Dr., pp. 40 fn. 1-5, 41 fn. 1-2, 
42 fn2-4, 44 fn2-9, 46 fnl-5, 

47 fn.l, 49 in. 1, 50fn. 2, 54 fn.3, 
55 fnl-3, 184 fn.l, 344 ; inscrip¬ 
tions collected by, p. 45; F„ Epi- 
graphioal Surveyor to Government 
of India, p. 181 fn 1. 

Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably deri¬ 
ved from Par^usthSna, country of 
Par6us a warlike tribe (PSpini 
V. 3. 117), p. 105; F., Country 
about Oftospan called so, by Hwan 
Thsang, ibid, 

Frank Dr., p.403. 

French as Esatriyas, p. 349. 


Gadsdhara BhattSoSrya, author of 
GadSdhari, p.317. 

OSdadharl of Gadsdhara Bha^t^cS- 
rya, p. 317. 

GadhwS, inscription at, pp. 40, 41. 
sGaikavSd prince, liberal patron of 
* Yeda-recitora, p. 229, 
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G»ra with J, (root), p. 130. 

Ga^a-PStha, appendix to PSpini’s 
work, p. 103. 

GapapatinSga, p. 39, 

GandhSra, name of country (Pacini 
iv. 2, 133 and iv. 1,169), p. 104. 

GandhSras, p. 13. 

G5n(Jiva, bow of Arjuna, p. 86. 

Gangs, pp. 43, 66. 

Ganges, p. 5; G., olassioal Hastina- 
pura on the, p. 92. 

Gahge^a, his son Vardhamana, 
p. 399. 

Gahge4opSdhySya of Bengal, Navy a 
NySya composed by, p. 317. 

Gan jam, pp. 10, II. 

Garbs, Dr., p. 351. 

GarbhSdhSna rite, p. 10> 

Garga, pp. 320 fn 1, 393 ; G. quoted by 
VarShamihira, p. 388. 

GSrgI SaihhitS calls Yavanas as as¬ 
tronomers, p. 178. 

GSrgl Vacaknavl, pp. 370, 371; G,, a 
Viennese lady present at Vienna 
Congress compared to, in author's 
verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347. 

GSrgya-NSrSyapa, p 309. 

Garuda, p. 284. 

GSthSs, p. 83. 

Gauda country, p. 63. 

Gaudas of North, White Yajurveda 
among, p. 223. 

GaudapSdSoSrya, his com. on Sam- 
khya-EarikSs, p. 59. 

Gaudapati, p. 221. 

Gaudavadha, work of VakpatirSja, 
pp. 365, 368, 375. 

Gaujirajya, tradition about, current 
in Nasik and Kbandesba, Dst.s 
p. 388. 

Gaurishankara, Mr., sometime Divan 
of Bhavanagar, his letter to Max' 
Muller, p. 337. 

Gautama, founder of NySya system* 
pp. 817, 438. 

Oautaml, mother of SStakarni 
Gautamiputra, pp. 339, 275. 

Gautamipatra, pp. 378-281} G. spoken 
^8 lord of i)hanaka^ or Kafaka 


pp. 344, 376; G., EhagarSta race, 

exterminated by, p. 280 ; date of 
his accession, as 319 A. D, p. 280 
bis death or end of his reign in 
340 A. D., ibid; G. protector of 
BrShmapas, p. 282. 

OayS, ( Buddha) pp. 11, 16, 46; in¬ 
scriptions found at G., p. 375. 

GSyatrl Mantra (Tatsavituh eto.) 
pp. 223, 486. 

Genesis, Book of, p. 175. 

Geldner, pp. 396, 397. 

Germans as BrSbmapas, p. 349; G.s ; 
p. 390, 

Ghana, illustrated, pp. 235, 336 f.; G, 
defined, pp. 227, 338. 

Ohata, pp. 69,153. 

Ghats (array) pp. 319-221; G, equiva¬ 
lent to three-fold, aoo. to Rajendra- 
lal Mitra, p. 219. 

Ghatotkaoa, son of Gupta, p. 39. 

Ghazipur, coins of Wemakadphises, a 
Xusana prince, even found at, p. 33; 
G. dst., p. 41. 

Ghsamotika, father of Oast ana, first 
Xing of this (?) dynasty (both these 
names foreign, not Indian), p. 24. 

Gbu (term), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

Gibbon, pp. 130, 176, 179. 

Gibbons, Rev. G. B., calculations 
made by, re. eolipse of the sun, 
P. 79. 

Gilliott, his pen factory at Birming¬ 
ham visited to by the author, p. 339. 

Gipsies, languages of, made as special 
study by Leland, an American, p, 

343. 

Gipsy language, paper on, read by 
Leland at Vienna Congress, p. 

344. 

Giroar, in Xathiayad,pp. 10,11; A4oka 
Inscriptions at G., p. 61. 

QitS, pp. 63 fn 3, 387. 

Gladstone M., p. 481. 

Goanese dialeot, p. 384. 

God, p. 9; G., denial o( p. 75; G. as 
creator of the world, p. 76. 

GodSvari, Faithan on thq bi^nk of 
the, p. 51$. 
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GokiiAle Y. V., ic.A.«, M.D., his untime- 
ly'^4eath referred to, p. 428. 

Ookula, early life spent in, 

p. «4. 

Oolapa in Eohkan, some sacrifice, 
held, at in 1868, p. 230. 

Goldstuoker, Dr., pp. 18, 114,118,126, 
128,131, 141, 150,157-160, 162, 168, 
173, 177, 178, 186, 199, 203, 350 ; G., 
date of Patafijali, 2nd century 6.0. 
acc. to, pp. 81, 113; G., Yavana in 
PS^ini same as Menandros Xing of 
Baotria acc. to, p. 108; G., Critique 
by Weber, on PSriini of, pp. 115, 
125; G., passage lha Puspamitram | 
YSjaySmah* not noticed by, p. 116; i 
G., name MSdhyamika misunder¬ 
stood by, p. 119; G., XStySyana as 
an eastern grammarian aoo. to, 
p. 123; review of his Papini and 
His theory about Papinfs Techni¬ 
cal Terms, pp. 496-510 and 496 fnl; 
his passage on Bhasya on Papini 
III. 2. Ill, p. 212; appreciation 
about bis precise knowledge of 
Indian grammatical literature, p. 
499; his articles on religious 
difficulties of Hindus in Westminis¬ 
ter Review, p. 510. 

Gona44& ( Gonarda, Gon4a ), p. 123, 

Gonarda ( Gona44&) Gon4a) native 
place of Patafijali, pp. 122, 123; G. 
exact position of, unknown to North 
or North-west of Oudh, ibid ; G. 
same as modern Gonda 20 miles 
from Oudh, ibid, 

Gonarda I, contemporary of Yudhis- 
thira, p. 366; Gonarda III, p. 367. 

Gonardlya ( Patafijali), p. 506. 

Goii4a, (Gona44c» Gonarda) town 
20 miles from Oudb, p. 123. 

Gonds, p. 387. 

Gondophares (Indo-^Parthian king.) 
p. 31; G.(155 A. D.) bis coins found 
at Selstan, Elhandahar and the 
Western Punjab, p. 32. 

GopasvSmin (name on charters), p. 55. 

Qprakl^pur, coins of Wema-kadphises 
a Xwiana prince even found at, p. 
35; G. dst,, pp. 41. 46. 

3 


Gorresio, his edition of BSmSyapa, 
pp. 217,218, 

Gotama, Anvlksiki of YStsySyana's 
Ny3yabh3fya, is system of, p. 
328; G., p. 393; G. Dharma Sutras, 
pp. 408, 411. 

Got ami, mother of Gotamiputra S5ta- 
karpi grand-mother of PulumSyl, 
p. 38; G., a Gotra name acc. to Dr. 
Buhler, p. 518; G. as mother 
of Gotamiputra & Bala^rl epithet 
of her ( acc. to author), ibid, 

(xotamlputra Satakarpi, pp. 88, 516— 
518; Ujjayini invaded by, p. 29; 
G., Sakas Yavanas and Palha- 
vas beaten by, p. 30; G. destroyed 
lineal successor of NahapSna, p. 30; 
G. referred to in Naslk Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 84; G. compared to 
ancient kings, p. 233;G. referred 
to in one of Nasik cave Inscriptions 
p. 514; G. VilivSyakura same as 
G. SStakarpi acc. to Smith, p. 515; 
G., great NahapSna conquered 
by, p. 516. 

Gotamiputasa, pp. 277 and fnl. 

Gotras, p. 378. 

Govardhana as Capital of SStavShana 
race, pp. 38, 278. 

Govinda, engraver of inscriptions at 
Gwalior and Mandasor, p. 42. 

GovindSnanda quoted, p. 75 fn.l. 

GovindasvSmin, ( name on Charters ) 
p. 55. 

Gowja AgrahSra grant translated by 
Golebrooke, Colonel Ellis on, p. 
119 f. 

Grahamakha, p. 321, 

Grhapatis, pp. 37, 38. 

Gpahasthas, division of BrShmapas 
pp. 223, 225, 229. 

Grassmann, Rgveda translated by, 
from Roth’s point of view, 397, 

Greco-Baotrian monarchy, Diodotus 
founder of, p. 19. 

Greoo-Indian Kings, p. 20. 

Greco-Indians, p. 21. 

Greek astronomy, p. 58; G. Ohara 
cters, pp. 27, 28; G. deities, 48; 
G. Geographers, p, 103 ;G. Kings of 
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Baoiriftt pp. 116» 117; G. legendst 
pp. 23, 28, 32, 34; G. letters, one 
legend in, on the obverse of coins, 
p. 21; G. pantheon, emblems 
are figures of deities from the, 
on coins, p. 84; G. princes, p. 12. 

Greeks, pp. 3, 22,82, 49, 466; G.s 
called Yavanas by Indians for 
three centuries before Christian 
era, p. 178. 

Grhya-Pari4i9ta, p. 813. 

Gphyasntras, pp. 53, 81, 225, 226. 228, 
307, 322, 418, 420. 

Grierson, Dr., ref. to Eielhom’s note 
by, pp. 214, 215; G., paper on some 
dialects of Hindi read by, and 
observations on TulasIdSsa made 
by, at Vienna Congress, p. 842. 

Grimm's Law, p. 877. 

Grtsamada, p. 871. 

Gttimet, a French scholar present at 
Vienna Oongress, p. 842. 

Gujarat, pp. 63, 279, 521; Ohronioles 
of Kings of G., p. 1 ; G., one 
SSkha MaitrSySpiya of Black 
Yajurveda in, p. 222. 

Gupa, pp. 143, 498. 

GupSdhya, p. 45. 

GupclS in JSmnagar State, inscription, 
at, p. 24. 

Guntur dst., ba ot 
KpipS in, p. 277. 

Gupta, name of a prince, p. 39; G., 
controversy re, the initial dates of, 
pp. 325, 326. 

Guptas succeeding Eu^anas, pp. 29, 
35, 89, 40, 42, 49-51,56, 282, 520. 

Gupta dynasty, pp.61, 111, 326, 37^, 
413, 521; G. era, pp. 40157, 325, 327, 
374; G. inscriptions, pp. 48, 181 
fo 1; G. period, p. 61; G. princes, 
pp. 183, 408; G., ValabbI Era, 

( 326b645 a. D., ) p. 163. 

Gurjaras came from Punjab, p. 414; 
G., Jackson on the origin of, p. 528. 

Garjjara copper plate translated by 
the author, p. 85; G., Kukura 
Identified with, by Gen. Ounnin* 
gham, p. 287 f. 

Gum (teacher), p. 474. 


Guttal, Guitas (Guptas) of, p. 50. 
Guttas (Guptas ) of Guttal, p. 5€.. 
Gwalior, inscription at, p. 42, 


HagSna ( Kfatrapa), p. 28, 

HagSma^a ( Esatrapa), p, 28. 

HSla, his Sapta4at!, pp. 45,165, 

Hall, Dr., pp. 47 fo3, 60, and fn.1, 
87fnl, 118 fnS, 209; YijfiSna 
Bhksu praised by, p, 65. his 
edition of VBsavadattS, p. 85 fn4, 
87 fn5, 91 fad; H., Oopperpkite 
grant mentioned by, Dhaalka's 
date 10th oen. aoQ. to, p. 19; his 
edition of Dai^ampa, pp. 80; fnl, 2, 
fn3; his 'Index to the ^Uography 
of Indian Philosc^hical systems, " 
pp. 298, 299fn2. 

Hammlra, a Oohan Prince, p» 91. 

Han (root), pp. 209, 210. 

HanUman, ref. to, in Mpoohaka|ika, 

p.88. 

Hardy, p. 259 fnl. 

Harida, Harihara at the junotion of 
H. and TnhgabhadrS, p. 28. 

Harihara, at the junotion of Tufiga- 
bbadrS and Harida, p. 93. 

HaripStha of JfiSne4vara, p. 324. 

liarisvSminl, wife of Sanasiddha, p. 
46. 

HSrltiputra SStakapni, inscriptions 
of, p. 38. 

Harivaih4a, p. 213. 

Harris Lord, p. 415. 

Harsaoarlta of BSpa, pp, 18«% 289,865, 
375, 521 ; H., mention of ESlidSsa 
io, p. 85 ; H., VSsavadattS of Su< 
bandhu mentioned in, p. 87. 

Harsavardhana, patron of BSpa, p. 
85 fnS; H. or SilSditya, pp. 327, 
521; H. sovereign lord of DttarS- 
patha or Northern India, p. 866. 

Har^a VikramSditya mentioned in 
BSjatarahgio! as sovereign ruling 
at UjjayinI, p. 876. 

Haryaksa set at naught irtmlk of 
Patafijali aoo.toBhartfha^ p, 184. 

HastinBpur, identified witli tlwyiiiili 
by Ool. la1ii^pp. 80,120; Hi, Ma^ 
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of Miira, a few miles 

froM* 4t 93; olassioal, far 
io theS^ninkt on the Ganges, p. 92. 

HahgMaMn, p. 330; H., Aitareya 
BrShma^a edited by, reviewed 
by the author, ‘ pp. and fnl, 
482ff.; Ills essays on Farsi Religion, 
p. 481. 

Havifka ( Eusan 31 prince ), p. 33. 

Heaven, p. 66. 

Helen, her ravishment same as that 
of ffitS, (wrong analogy,) p. 886. 

Heli i. e. ( the sun) H41ios, (Gr.) 
p. 388. 

Heliooles, son of Euoratides (his 
reign 160, B. 0. to 150 B. C.), p. 19. 

Heliodora, p. 327. 

Heliokles, a Baotro-lndian prince, p. 
18f. 

Helios, ( Greek name on coins ) p. 34. 

H41io8 (Gr.) i, a. Heli (the sun) p. 388. 

Hellenes, p. 390. 

Hemacandra, his Abhidhana-OintS- 
mapi, p. 188 ; H. gives ^it, ^it, and 
HK for Skr. frt, p. 246. 

HemSdri, minister of MahSdeva, a 
YSdava king of Devagiri, p. 90 ; H. 
( pSna-Ehapda ), p. 852 ; H., bis 
VedSntakhanda, p. 298. 

Heraklio (Greek name on coins ), 
p.84. 

HerpBaeus, name of a Greek prince on 
the obverse of coins of Kujula- 
Eadaphises (a Eu^ana prince) 
pp, 20, 33. 

Hetu, ( reason), p. 197. 

Heya, (what is to be shunned), p. 287. 

Hida, i. e. here in the inscriptions, 
p. 18 fnl. 

HidarSja, (i. a. Eings about here ), 
p. 12 ; H. a proper name, ibid fnl. 

Hillebrandt, Prof., authorship of 
Artha4sstra attributed to school of 
Eautilya and not to OSpakya by, 
p. 388. 

HimSlaya, pp. 10, 80; H., Bodhisatto 
lived on the slopes of, p, 295, 

Hindi, paper on some dialects of, read 
by Grierson at Vienna Congress, 

. pi842,H., p. 385. 


Hindu Ensh, paper on dialects in, 
read by Prof. Eohn at Vienna Con¬ 
gress, p. 343. 

Hindu law, p, 53. 

Hindu States, p. 80. 

Hindus, pp. 9,19, 63. 

Hippocura, Baleocuros reigning at 
pp. 515, 516; H„ vioeroyalty of 
Anhrabhptyas at, p. 517, 

Hippostratus, p. 80. 

HirapyabShS same as Errannoboas, 
(another name of the Sopa), p. 5. 

Hirapyagarbha, body of Qod called, 
p. 77. 

Hirapyake^i Yajurvedins, p. 225. 

Hirapyakesin 4skh3, p. 314. 

Hiranyake^in Sutras, p. 482. 

Hitopade4a, edited by Dr. Peter 
Peterson, p, 525. 

Hitties, Eing o^ treaty between, and 
Eing of Mitani pp, 94, 323; H. in an 
inscription found in Asia Minor, 
p. 323. 

Hiuen-tsang, Chinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 
52 fnl, 164, 276, 327, 521; PSpini 
mentioned by H*, p. 163. 

Hoernle, Dr., of Calcutta present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; H. read 
his paper in English at Vienna 
Congress, ibid ; H. paper on an old 
Ms. (written in S3radS character) 
of a work on Arithmetic found at 
BakkhSla, North of Panjab, read by, 
at Vienna Congress, pp. 343, 344. 

Holtzmann, A., p. 405. 

Hopkins, Prof., p. 406. 

Howard, Mr. E. I., one of the earliest 
of Directors of Public Instructions, 
his views of MahSbharata, pp. 425, 
439. 

Hots repeating a Sastra, pp. 321, 485, 
486,489-491. 

Hrasva, p. 502. 

Hfdroga i. c. Hydrochdos (Gr.) natne 
of a Zodia sign, p. 388. 

Hr^Ike^a, p. 285. 

Hultzsoh, Dr., p. 351. 

HSpa race, p. 42. 

lispas or Huns, pp. 41, 42, 178, 183. 

Huns or HSpas, pp. 41,178,183,521. 
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Hnska, Ttinii;ka or Indo-SoytUan 
prince, pp. 165, 367a 

Hwan Thsang, Chinese traveller, bis 
Chronology, pp. 85 6c fn5, 108, 
104; H., Country about Ortospan 
called Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na by, p 
105; H. calls central province of 
Pan jab as Pa-la-fa-to, p# 106 ; H. 
Chinese Pilgrim travelled io India 
from 629-645, p. 866. 

Hydraotes or RSvi, crossed by 
Alexander, p. 105. 

Hydrocbdos (Gr.) Hrdroga, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 888. 


lbs river, p. 255. 

Ichthy’s (Gr.) i, e, Itthasi, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p* 888. 

Idam, pp. 149, 154. 

Idealism, position of, p. 69; I. of 
Fichte, German Philosopher, com¬ 
pared with system of Kapila, p. 70 ; 

I., subjective, of Fichte, p. 71. 

Ilbert Bill, p. 854. 

Imperfect, its use, pp. 108, 178,174. 
India, pp. 3, 4, 6, 18, 20, 28, 36. 43. 
63, 64, 81, 99, 166, 278, 282 ; I 
Borthern, pp. 31, 167, 223; I. 
Southern, unknown to Ary as of 
North in PSoini's time, p. 162 ; I. 
followers of Black Tajurveda in, 

p. 222. 

Indian Aryans, p. 62; I. astronomers, 
p. 58. 

Indisobe Studien of Weber, author*^ 
paper appeared in, p. 115. 
Indo-Baotrian dynasty, 177. 
Indo-Bactrian princes, pp. 177, 182. 
Indo-Partbians or Pahlavas, succed- 
ed ^akas and Ksatrapas, pp. 31, 35. 
Indo-Parthian or Pablava dynasty, 

p« 88« 

Indor in Bulandshahr district, in¬ 
scription at, pp. 41, 44. 
Indo-Soythian or Turuska princes, 
Kaniska, Huska and Suska, p. 167 ; 
I. called Sakas in RSjatarahgipi, 
p. 178. 


Indra, invocation to (on inscriptions), 
p. 38; I., Asura epithet applied to, 
p. 94; I., called Asura^han ibid, 

1., invoked by King of Mitani, ibid; 

1., p. 95. 

Indrajit, p. 386. 

Indus or Sindbu, p. 20; 1. Baranas or 
Varanas, name of a place on right 
bank of, p. 105. 

Inscriptions of some Abhira prince 
at Nasik, p. 414; I. of Gotamiputra 
Nos. 25 and 26, p. 231; I. of G., 
UsavadSta and private individuals 
ibid; I. of G. No. 26, pp. 231-32; its 
Sanskrit rendering, pp. 234, 235; 
its English translation, pp. 235-237 ; 
Notes on it, pp. 287-239; No. 26 A, 
pp. 239-240; its Sanskrit rendering, 
p. 212; its English translation, pp. 
242-243; Notes on it, pp. 248-244; 
No. 25, pp. 244-245; its Sanskrit re¬ 
ndering, pp. 249-250; its translation, 
pp. 250-251; Notes on it, pp. 252- 
253; I. of private individuals. Nos. 
6, 3, 27, 4, 15, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12,13, 21, 22, 24, pp. 265-275 ; 1. of 
UsavadSta, Nos. 17, 19, 18,16, 14, 
p.’231; No. 17, p. 253 ; its English 
translation, pp. 253-254; Noies on 
it, pp. 254-256 ; No. 19, p. 253 ; its 
English translation, p. 257; Notes on 
it, p. 257; No. 18, pp. 252—253 ; its 
Sanskrit rendering, p. 260 ; its tran¬ 
slation Notes on it, p. 261; 
No. 16, p. 261 ; its Sanskrit render¬ 
ing, p. 262; its English translation 
ibid; Notes on it, p. 263 ; No. 14, 
pp. 263, 264 ; its translation p. 264; 
Notes on it, ibid 
Iran North, p. 99. 

Iranians, Devas stigmatised by, p. 
97. 

Isa Upanisad (3), AsurySh in, p. 97; 

1., 100 fnl. 

Isl (Rsi), p. 295. 

Isti, p. 194. 

Is^is (supplementary rules), p. 141. 
Istis (sacrifioes), p. 230. 

I4vara (or God), pp. 216, 284; ^his 
I manifestations Para, VyOhe, Vib- 
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hava, Antar^Smin and Area, 
pp. iM, 285. 

I^raradatta, p. 29. 

Ii^varakpspa, author of KSrik3s on 
SSihkhya Philosophy, pp. 59, 60, 65, 
S27, 410. 

Italians, p, 390. 

Iti, p. 227. 

ItihSsa, p. 328. 

ItihSsah (Bp Up.), p. 419. 

ItihSsas, made use of, by Anti> 
quarians, p. 102 ; T.s, p. 512. 

I-tsing, a Ohinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 167; 
I., p. 37; his statement viz. MahS- 
bhasya is a com. on Ks4ika is 
absurd, p. 157 f; his confusion of 
Vartika Sutras and Ks4ika, p. 158. 

Itthasi t. e. lohthy’s name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

IwuUee, inscription in a temple at, 
pp. 85, 90 fn 1. 


Jabbalpore, pp. 17, 34, 37. 

Jackson Mr., A. M. T., I. C. S., p. 
407; J., obituary notice of; his 
literary work, pp. 528, 529; his 
correct idea about the nature of 
PurSpas, p. 528 ; his essay on 
method in the study of Indian 
Antiquities, p. 529; appreciation 
of his literery work, his modest 
and sobre nature, ibid, 

Jacobi, Prof., pp. 368, 405; J., Artha- 
sSstra production of CSpakya or 
ViSQugupta aoc. to, p. 328; J. of 
Kiel, present at Vienna Congress, 
p. 341; J. paper on J ainism 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p. 343; 
J., Ludwig, Rost assembled at 
Vienna, compared to Rfis assembl¬ 
ed at Janaka’s Mithil3 in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Jagaddhara, his com. on MSlati- 
MSdhaya, p. 74 fn2, 238. 

Jdga^a, Bhatt^oSrya, author of 
JSgadfi! com., p. 317. 

JSgadls! dom. of Jagadlsa Bhat^a- 
cisya, p. 317. 


Jaimini, pp. 58, 91, 224 dt fnl, 418, 
419. 

Jaina inscriptions, p. 47 ; J. objects 
of worship, p. 35. 

Jainas, pp. 25, 59, 293, 411. 

Jainism, p. 88, 292, 477. 

Jains, chronicles written by, p. 1. 

Jaitra, his sons Ersna and Mah8dcva, 
p. 298. 

Jaitrapala, p. 298. 

Jamadagnas, p. 310. 

Jambudvipa, p. 13. 

Jambuvatijaya, Panini spoken of as 
author of, in a verse of Rajadekhara: 
this tradition, author of J. and 
Astadhyayi are same, to be rejected, 
p. 164. 

Jamitra i. e. Didmetron, p. 388. 

Jamnagar State, p. 24. 

Janaka, King of MithilE, pp. 346^ 347. 

Janamejaya, son of Farfkfit, Sarpa- 
Satra instituted by, pp. 79t 120, 
423; his grant of land on 
Copper-plates, p. 79; J., Adra- 
medba ’Jagg* (Horse-sacrifice) 
held by, p. 80; J. mentioned in 
Aitareya Brahmapa, pp. 81, 85; 
J. mentioned in Jfianedvarl, p. 90 ; 
J. referred to in grant, p. 92. 

Janardana (god Ep^pa) pp. 42, 44, 

212 . 

Jane, p. 176. 

Jane Grey, lady, p. 357. 

Jaratkaru, his son Artabhaga, p. 7. 

Jasavantrao Gopalrao of Patap, six 
Panoaratra-Saihhitas exist in the 
library of, p. 290. 

Jasdan in EathiawSd, p. 25, 

Jata, illustrated, pp. 225, 226; J. defi* 
ned, pp. 227, 228. 

Jataka, pp. 37, 296, 297. 

Jataka stories in Pali literatove, p. 
407. 

Jatakas, Pali stories called, p. 401. 

Jaugadin Gan jam, Adoka Inscrip¬ 
tions at, pp, 10, 11. 

Jayadaman (son of Capfana, a 
Esatrapa), pp. 24, fS, 28. 
*Jayadharaaa (t.e. Kikdph&rou) middle 
1 * word in coins, p. 20. 
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JiySdilyft, author pf KSiikS (or Vrtti- 
Sllira) aoo. to l-tsing, p. 158. 

Jayadratha, killed by Arjona, ref. to, 
in KSdambari, p. 86. 

Jayanta, pp. 80^506. 

JaySplda, ref. to, in BSjatarangipI, 
pp. 166,167. 

Jayapnr, p. 304. 

Jews, p. 378. 

Jinen^a, p. 301. 

Jituma •* e. Didymos name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387, 

Jira, five kinds of, nitya, mukta, 
ke^ala, mumuk^u baddha, p. 384; 
J. (animal spirit), ibid.; J. p., 288. 

JIfadSman, son of Dami^hsada (Ma« 
hSk^atrapa), p. 35. 

JfiSna, pp. 66, 6^ 69, 385, 388, 389. 

JUSnadeva, p. 334. 

JfiBnamSrga, pp. 393, 419. 

JfiSnSmrtasSra-SaiiihitE (PSiioarStra 
8.), p. 290. 

JfiSnayoga (UpSya), pp. 385,286. 

JdSnedvara, author of JfiSnesTarl, 
Marathi oom. on Bhagaradgits, 
pp. 90, 334. 

JfiBnedyarl, work of JliBne4yara, 
Marathi oom. on BhagayadgltB, 
pp. 90,324. 

JfiStykas, MahSrlra of the race of, 
p. 391. 

John, pp. 175, 176, 179. 

Johnson, edited Rambler, p. 130. 

Jolly, Prof., of Wurzburg present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 341; J. oompar- 
ed toRaboda in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347 ; 
J., a Tagore Law-Lecturer, p. 408. 

Jowett, Prof., author introduced to, by 
Prof. S. Owen, author’s master, p. 
338. 

Juka t. e. Zygdn ( Or.) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Julien M., Pa-la-fa-to, transcribed as 
Parvata by, p. 106. 

JumnS (YamunB), pp. 10,11, 18, 20, 
177. 

JunEgadh, a fortress bf^ in EathiawSd 
pp. 33^ 44,; J. inscription at, dated 
73, pp. 34.85^ 41, 514, 515. 

Junnar, inscription at, pp. 30,31. 


^Jhfka, Turufka or Indo-Soythian 
l^noe, pp. 165, 367. 
JyotirvidEbharapa, p. 376. ^ 

Jyotif, pp. 834 and fn 1, 336 . ^ 


Ea (Pra jEpati), p. 215. 

Kabul, Talley, copper coins found in, 
p. K. remarkable for fine grapes 
p. 104; K. riTer, Suvastu or Swat, 
brandi of, p. 104. 

KaoohhBdi group, (PEuini IV. 2.133); 
p. 104. 

KEdambari^ pp. 150, 343, 369; K. 
of BEpa, referring to Mbh. and 
seTeral oharaoiers in Mbh., p. 86. 
K. edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, 
pp. 183,535. 

Kadphises, p. 49. 

KabEum, inscription at, pp. 41, 
47. 

Eahlenburg hill near Vienna, p. 345. 

Kahoda, Jolly compared to, in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Kaizhkarya (attendance), p. 384. 

Kaivalya ( PurusErtba ) p. 286. 

Kaiyafa, his gloss on MabSbhEfya, 
pp. 109& fn 1, 125, 128, 134, 138 fnl, 
140, 187, 189, 198, 303, 204, 214, 
215, 316 8c fn 1, 291, 496, 500, 504, 
505, 506, 508. 509. 

EEkakharaparikas, tribes, p. 39. 

KalaoUri,family of this name reigned 
in Cedi (country about Chattisgarh) 
p. 414; K. dynasty, p. 531. 

Kalamba, a city p. 307. 

Kalhaba, chronicler of Ka4mir, pp. 
165, 166,167, 367, 368, 376. 

EElidEsa, pp. 20,51,53,61,165,183,338, 
371, 374, 376; his MEIaTikEgni- 
mitra; Agnimitra sonofFufyamitra, 
its hero, p. 17; K» sal<l tohaTe 
composed KErikEs in the name of 
l^yarknua, p. 60 ; K. mentioned in 
Har^aoarita of BEpa, p. 85; K. 
mentioned in the Inscription at 
IwuUee, ibid ; his MeghadUta 
p. 86; bis MSlaTikEgnimitfa 
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Mlim toFtaffwiitra, p.Ul fnS; 
K. idiload in lal. «en.aoe, (o some 
tvadUjioiif, p< X64. 

EMyngabWhitfYftJorfeda, (Vsjasn- 
neya) alone in latter part of, 

aee. to Agoi PorSpa, p. 222; K., 
Period of 9gVeda aa early aa begin- 
ing of; (3101B. 0.) p. 820; K., p. 847. 

Ealki, king who will overthrow 
Mleoobaa, pp. 222 & fn2, 301. 

Ealpa, Pt Id. 

Ealpa Sntras, pp. 228, 280; E., of 
liralSyena, p. 226. 

Ealpatare, same as VedSntakal- 
P0ORI, pp. 298^800. 

Ealpee, Tiokory over General 
Windbam by mutineers at, p. 467. 

E5ma, (or desire) MSrais spoken as, 
p. 6; E. invoked in Av. IX. 2. 17, 
18. p. 95; E. (PurosSrtha), p. 286. 

Eama. E. B., Institute, erected in his 
nanieby Sukhadwala, his friend, p. 
880. 

Esmandaka, mention of Eautilya's 
woik by, p, 828. 

ESmarapa, p. 89. 

ESmasatra of VStsySyana, earliest 
nbtioe of Eautilya’s work in, p. 328; 

of VStsySyana later than 
Enntala SStakarpi SStavShana 
p. 829. 

Eamboja, p. 12. 

Eambojas, pp. 54. 134. 

Eaihsa. pp. 174, 177, 2. 

Eaxhsavadha, p. 209. 

EapSda, his Sutras, pp. 224 & fnl, 893. 

ESfiohi, p. 88. 

Eandall, of Sridhara, p. 299. 

Eanheri, inscriptions at, pp. 88, 515, 
516. 

Eaalska, pp. 34, 47, 118, 368,413, dt 
fnl, 520; E., the first prince of 
Eusana family, pp. 29, 83 ; SL, coins 

of, p. 35; E. patron of Northern 
Buddhiets, ibid ; E. later than Ist 
eentnry, ibid ; E.; A^vaghosa 
contemporary of, p. 60.; E. Indo- 
Soythio king, pp. 116.117; E. called 
TimmfcaB in RSjatarahgipi, p. 178; 
his date about 200 A. D.,p.418; 


Turu^a or Indo>8eythian pHnoe 
ooneideiiil by some as founder 
of or., pp. t6S, 167, 367; E. 
as the immediate iuooessor of 
Eadphlaea II (called Wema or 
Hima Eadpkises) aoc. to Smith, 
p. 519. 

Eani^ka dynrety, p. 827. 

EanoJ, (Eanauj) Tadovannan, ibfe- 
reign of, ooneuered by LalitSditya, 
p. 868; E., capital of Qtfrjaras. 
p. 414. 

Eant, his philosophy, pp. 74, 884. 

ESpva recension of Byl^adSrapyako- 
panisad, p. 100. 

ESpvas, pp. 119, 218, 515; E. SSkbS 
of, p. 372. 

ESpvSyana dynasty, p. 513. 

KSpvSyanas, following Suhgas, p. 17; 
SstafShana dynasty succeeded 
E.S, acc. to PurSpas, p. 81; E., p. 
518. 

ESpSlike^vara, terrific form of s'iva, 
p. 45. 

Eapila, pp. 65, 71,889, 393; E. sons of 
Sagara burnt by, p. 64; E. of 
Vispu (Gits 1.3; 11,7)fW; E. 
author of SSihkhya system ibid ; 
E., SSriikhya Pravaoana (oollootlon 
of Sutras ) ascribed to; bis philo¬ 
sophy, p. 65 f; his system oom- 
pared with Idealism of Fichte, pp. 
69, 70; bis idealism, p. 73; E., 
metaphysics of Budhism derired 
from, pp, 72, 74. 

ESpi4ayani, name of wine derived 
from ESpi4! (same as Eapisena) in 
PSpini, IV. 2. 99, p. 104. 

Eapisene, kingdom of Afghanistan 
known as, by Greek and Boman 
geographers, p. 103; E. aoo. to 
Ewan Thsang Eia-pi-she, ibid, 

ESpidi (same as Eapisene) in PSpini 
IV 2.99, p. 104. 

Earabaoek, Pro., read a report on pa- 
loographioal results etc. at Vienna 
Congress, p. 344. 

Earambba, p. 492. 

hhrbad, ref. to, in MabSbhSrata, 
p. 387. 
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UrikSt^f I^varal^^a on SSiiikbya 

! X*hilo8opby in SryS motrot pp, 60, 
65,827,410. 

Sarkasyfiain, name of a BbSsyakSra 
oa Sutras, p. 55. 

Ksrla, oave tempio at, p. 38; E. 
oayes, inscriptions at, p. SO; E. 
inscriptions at, p. 418. 

Eacma (deeds ), pp. 7, 8,887. 

EarinadhSraya, pp. 502. 

EacmakSpda i. c. Vedio religion 
(effectual blow to, at the hands of 
Buddhits generally but of A4oka 
partionlar]^), p. 16. 

EarmamSrgat pp. 298, 419. 

Earmayoga, (UpSya), p. 285. 

ESrmikas, p. 37. 

ESrsSpapa, pp. 257, 258, 260, 273. 

Eartrpura, p. 89. 

Es4i, AjSta^atru, king of, (Eausita* 
kibrShmSpopanisad), p. 292, 

EasiS, image of Buddha at, p. 46. 

ES4ik5 Vpttl, pp. 158,182 fnl, 189,192, 
215; £., an old com. on FSpini's 
Sutras, p. 351. 

Es4mir, MStpgupta, king of, p. 50; E., 
pp. 166,167; E., paper on dialects 
of, and Hindu Eusb, read by Prof. 
Eohn, at Vienna Congress, p. 343. 

Ks4yapa, pupil of Buddha, author of 
Abhidhamma, p. 76; E. same as 
Caspian, (wrongly traced), p. 377. 

Eata,p. 152. 

Eatak, pp. 10,11, 

Eatba, his Dharma & G^hya Sutras 
p* 53* 

Eatba school, VinSyaka SSnti in 
YSJhavalkya Smrti agrees with 
sUtras of, p. 408. 

Ea^ha Upanlsad, VI, 14. p. 7 ; E. pp. 
62 fnl, 150,410. 

Eathavate, Abaji Vishnu, the Sanskrit 
Scholar, firiend of author, p. 231. 

EathiawSd, pp. 11, 22, 25, 27, 41, 48, 
103 ; E. Gimar in A4oka Inscrip¬ 
tions at, p. 10; S. ( or SurS^ra ), 
p. 23; E. inserfiition in, p. 89 ; E. 
coins and Inscriptions found in, 
p.514. 

EathiawSd MSlwS, p. 22, 28, 


EStySyana, pp. 121101,128,1^,333, 
136,138^141, 142-147,157, 130,161, 
173. 176, 178, 209, 210, 211 -n 1, 230, 
372, 374, 393, 509; E.> VSridka, 
pp. 83,108; E.*8 rule on Lat, p. 109 
fn 1; E. eastern grammarian aoo. 
to Drs. Weber and Gddstuolm, p. 
123; E. a D3ksip3tya (Southerner,) 
pp. 124; 134; his work is edition 
of FSpini with notes, explanatory, 
critical and supplementary, p. 147 ; 
E. explains, supports, amends, 
Ehds fault with and suppUments 
Sutras of Fiipini, ibid ; E., names 
of places in Southern India inserted 
by, in his emendation of Sutras, 
p 161 f; E.'s SarvSnukrama, p. 304. 

Kauravas, pp. 418, 424. 

Kaurpya i. e. Scorpios (Gr.) name of 
a Ziodiac sign, p. 388. 

Kau^ikas, kinsmen of Vi4v3mitra, 
p.422. 

Eausitaka, p. 418. 

Eausftaki Br3hmapa, p. 482. 

EausitakibrShmapopanisad, p, 292. 

Eautilya, mention of his work Erst 
in ESmaiSstra of VStsySyana, then 
by ESmandaka, and BSpa 

in their works, p. 328: genuineness 
of E.'s ArthasSstra ,ibid; E., p. 329. 

KSvyaprakS^a, quotations from, in 
Sarvadar^anasamgraha p. 91; E., p. 
318. 

Kelts, p. 390. 

Eendra t. e. Edntron (Gr.), p« 388. 

Edntron (Gr.) t. e. Eendra, p. 388. 

Kerala, p. 39. 

Keralaputa or Ketalaputa, p. 11. 

Kem, Dr., on Yavanas, p. 116 E. on 
MSdhyamika, in his prefaoe to Bp- 
bat-Sathhit3 edited by, p. 119; E.> 
p. 131; his edition of VarShami- 
hira, p. 177 fo 2; £. of Leyden not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Ee4aTa, pp. 85,328. 

EeiavasTSmin name of BhSfyakSra 
on Sutras, p. 55. 

Ketalaputa, or Eeralaputa, p. 11. 

Ee7A[a, p. 286. 

Eevida JIva, p. 284. 
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iteralis (».perfect individuals aco. 
tO ) Jainas), p. 25* 

KhagerSta, p. 278; E. race extermi- 

. uated by Gautamiputra, pp. 280,281. 

XhakharSta^ race of, no remnant left 
of, by Qotamiputra I^Stakappi, p. 30; 
E., same as EsabarSta FabapSna, 
P.514. 

Ebalsi, near tbe sources of the JumnS, 
A4oka Inscriptions at, pp. 10,11. 

Ebandabar, coins of Gondopbares 
found at, p. 32; Copper Coins found 
at E., p* 33* 

Ebap4akbSdya work of Brahma¬ 
gupta, com. of AmarSja on it, 
p. 374. 

Eb3p4A^£t forest, p. 98. 

Ehara, p. 25. 

Ebaramostis, (name of Northern 
Esatrapa ), p. 22 ; E.*8 coins, p. 23. 

Ebarostha, p. 27. 

Eharosthi, pp. 22, 32 ; E. Character of 
A4oka Inscriptions at Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansesabra, p. 11. K. 
of some coins, pp. 18. 19; K., one 
legend in, on the reverse of coins, 
p, 21 f E., pp. 23, 27, 

Eharosthi legend, pp. 28, 34. 

Ebsbathrapa (Persian for Esatrapa) 
ordinarily Satrap, p. ^2. 

Eia-pi-sbe t. e, Eapisene aoc. to 
Hwan Tbsang, p. 104, 

Eloakas, officers of Eing VirS^a, ref. 
to, in YSsavadatta; p. 87. 

Eielhorn, Dr., pp. 150, 151, 161 fn 1, 
188, 189, 207, 215, 216 fn 1, 317, 340, 
350, 351, 402, 496, 524, 525 ; his 
edition of MahSbbasya, Vol. II, 
pp.108 fnl, 136, 182 fnl, 205; 
bis article, p. 141fnl; E., 

an article of, in Vienna Oriental 
Journal, pp. 148, 149 ; ref. to bis 
note by Dr. Grierson, p. 214 ; E. of 
G5ttingen attended Vienna Con¬ 
gress, p. 341; E. compared to 
Sakala in author’s Verses Sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Eiihdama Muni, death of PSpdu, 
caused by the curse of, p. 86. 

Eira^Svali of Udayanai p. 299* 


EirStSrjuniya of BhSravl based oxt 
Mbh. Story, p. 89; E. quoted in 
Paddbati of SSrhgadhara, p. 92. 

Kolhapur, inscriptions found at, p. 30; 
E., coins found at, pp. 516,517. 

Eomaro, (Greek name on coins) p. 34. 

Eopa, i. e, Eronos, (Gr.) p. 388* 

Konga-De4a-Carita, a Tamil Chro¬ 
nicle in the Mackenzie Collection 
Samkara referred to in, p. 88. 

Eongapi MabSdbirSja tenth Eing 
after Tim Vikrama I and third 
before Tiru Vikrama II, p. 88. 

Eosala, p. 39. 

Eotab, inscription from, p. 186 fnl. 

Erama, illustrated, pp. 225,226 ; E. 
defined, p. 227; E., p. 228. 

Erids ( Gr.) i. e. Eriya name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Eriya u e. Krids ( Gr.) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Eronos (Gr.), i. e. Eona, p. 388. 

Ersn3, Dharapikot situated on, in 
Guntur dst., p. 277; E., sacrifices on 
the banks of river, p. 481. 

Erspa (Vasudeva) pp. 88, 90, 210-212, 
288 , 289 , 291 , 293 , 301, 411; K. re¬ 
storing Pariksit to life, ref. to, in 
Eadambarl, p. 86 ; E. worshipped 
as God in Patanjali’s time, p. 212; 
E., incarnation of, p. 285 ; E., cele¬ 
bration of the birth of God, p. 322 ; 
E. Brabmanic hero-god admitted 
by Jainas very early aoo. to 
Jacobi, p. 343; E. mentioned by Am- 
ara among the synonyms of VIspu, 
p. 406; his early life spent in 
Gokula, p. 424. 

Efspa, earliest prince of SatavShana 
dynasty, p. 30; E. of Andhrabhirtya 
dynasty, p. 514, 

Effpa Dvaipayana rel to, in VepI* 
saibhara, p. 89. 

Ejrspa Raya, a king of Vijayanagara 
about 1521, p. 80. 

Ersparaja, pp. 278, 279, 281; E. of 
SatavEhana race, p. 277; date 
of his aooession, 2 A. D., p. 280 ; 

^ Mahadeva, his brother : both^ sons 
of Jaitra, p. 298. 
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NfthapSna oallad Ksatrap 
or Satrap, p, 278, 

Kiapika (momentary), p. 8. 

IQiapapakai p, S74. 

S^atrap (Satrap) same as KsabarSta 
KalvapSna, p. 278. 

K^atrapa or MabSkisatrapa (title) pp. 
.21, 24, 514; K. an inferior title to 
MabSkfatrapa (a superior title), p. 
24; a list of K. princes ocourriug 
on tbe coins and in inscriptions, p. 
25l.;£., p. 80. 

Ksatrapa family, fortunes of, p. 28. 
K^atrapas, pp. 23, 27, 28,41, 519; K.s 
belonging to Saka race, p. 22. K.s 
(Iforthern) as Viceroys of the 
Saka kings in the beginning, ibid; 
Sjs of Kathiawad, Malwa, p. 
23; K.8 northern and southern, as 
independent hordes of Sakas, aco. 
to Smith, p. 519. 

Ksatriya girls, p. 369. 

Kfatriyafi, pp. 53, 292, 399; K.s as ori¬ 
ginal possessors of knowledge, and 
Brahmans as learners, p. 292. I 
K^audrakyas ( pi. Ksudrakas ), 
p. 106. 

Efemendra, AuoityalaihkSra of, 
p. 186 fn. 1. 

Ksetrajxia, p. 410. 

Ksudrakas (i. e. Oxydrakm ) tribe 
of Punjab, p. 106. 

Kubera, p. 328. 

Kiibn Prof., of Munich present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 341; K., paper 
on dialects of Kasmir and Hindu- 
Kush read by, at Vienna Congress, 
p. 343. 

Kujala-kapsa or kasa name on the re- 
verse of coins of Kajala-kadph’ses 
( a Kufana prince), p. 33. 
Knjula^Kadpbises ( Kusapa prince ), 
p, 33. 

JLvkxa^ called Kiuobelo by Hu ten 
Tbsang, identified with Gurjjara 
' by Gen. Cunnimgbam, p. 237f. 
Sttlaipa, son of Suviiiakha (minister of 
Budradlman ), p. 24. 

Kulira ( ) one of the names of 

twelve Zodiac signs: its Greek 


equivalent not given by the anthoif 
through oversight, p. 387. 

KumSragupta, pp. 46, 47, 49,206; Ki 
successor of Oandragupta II, p. 41. 
K. ( performed horse'saoilfioe), 
p. 43. 

KumSrila, ( or *^bhattn ) n great Ml- 
mSihsaka writer of VSrtika jcn HbS- 
sya of SabarasvSmin, pp. 58,293; K., 
k^valSyana-GFhya-KSrika, attri¬ 
buted to, p. 306; his VSrtikas; 
p. 319; K., BhavabbGti pupil of , 
p. 374. 

Kupd^f oonstruotion of, p. 230. 

Kufijara-GbatS, pp. 219, 220, 

Kuntala, p. 165; K. SStakar^i SSta- 
vSbana, VStsySyana later than, his 
date let, B. C., p. 329. 

Kurus, pp. 291, 405; story of K,b, p. 82; 
K.s, referred to, by Patafijali, pp. 
84, 404. 

Kuruksetra mentioned in Meghadnta, 

p. 86. 

KurupafioElas (i. e. country about 
Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi and 
Agra), p. 346. 

Kusana, name of a family, p. 29; K. 
dynasty after Indo-Partbian or 
Pahlava dynasty, p. 33. 

Kusana-Gupta period, Smytis referred 
to, p. 53. 

Kusana dates, p. 60; K. dynasty, 
p. 520; K. princes, p. 36; K. succes¬ 
sors of Wema-Ksdphises, p. 49. 

Kusanas, pp. 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 49, 413 
519. 

Kusbaua prince HI, p. 413. 

Kusulaka ( surname borne by Listka 
andPatika), p. 22. 

Kusumpura or P3t&lipntra, p. 178. 

KuvalaySnanda, p. 318. 


Laksmahe» p. 406. 

Laksmi, p. 412. 

Lakqml Saibbita (Panoaratra S.) p* 
290. 

Lalitadity a, Ya^ovarman, Sovereign 
of Kanoj conquered by, p. 369. - 
Lanka, p. 239. 
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Frof., pp. 19 fnl, 20 fnl; L., 
K^hUndros beoame king abotit 144 
B. 0?aoe. to, p. 108; hit wrong view 
about tPuspamitra, 111 fn3; L. on 
date of Menandros, p. 113 and fnl; 
L. on date of Fatafijali, p. 113 fa4; 
Ms chronology, p. 114 ; L., Indo-Ba- 
Ctrl an dynasty became extinct in 
B.O. 85, aco. to, p. 177, 

Lat (present tense), pp. 108,115,130. 

L5^, name of Gujrat given to the pro¬ 
vince of, p. 414. 

Lnw-books, metrical, or Smpfcis, p. 53. 

Lekhakas (professional writers), p. 37. 

Leland, Mr., an American gentleman 
present at Vienna Congress; langua¬ 
ges of Gipsies as his special study 
p. 342; L., paper on Gipsy language 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p. 344. 

L4on (Gr.) e, Leya, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Leumann, Prof., Ernest of Strassburg, 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 341; 
his appreciation of Dr. Peterson’s 
work in Jain literature, p. 525 ; 
bis remarks on the work of Dr. 
Bubler, p. 526. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornwall, p. 481. 

Leya t. e, Ldon (Gr.) name ol a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Liaka, p. 22. 

Lignana, an Italian scholar, present 
at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Lil5, p. 284. 

LllSvatl, p. 315. 

Lihganusasana, p. 221. 

Lihga PurSpa, creation referred to, 
in, pp. 56, 407. 

Lion Pillar at MathurS, p. 23. 

Loka43str, temple of, p. 46. 

LokSyata, p. 328. 

London, p. 332. 

Louyre, pp. 339, 340. 

Ludwig of Prague, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341; L. Rost, Jaoobi 
assembled at Vienna compared 
,to 3^9is assembled at Janaka’s 
Mithil3 in author's Verses sung at 
Viddnd Congress, p. 347.; L., 
!^gveda translated by, from Roth’s 


point of view to a certain extent, 
•p. 397. 

Lumblni grove, visited by Aioka, 
l^kyamuni bom in, p. 13. 
Luthuanians, p. 390. 

Lysias, p. 19. 


Macdonell, Dr., of Oxford, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Macedonia, p. 12. 

Macedonian (yoke), p.^5. 

Mackenzie Collection, Saihkara men¬ 
tioned in Konga-DeSa<-Carita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the, p. 88. 

Maokichan, Dr., Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University, p. 427. 

Madhariputra Sakasena, p. 30; M., 
later than Fu}umSyi, p. 514; M., 
p. 517. 

MSdhava, pp. 65, 76; M., author of 
Sarvadarsana Saiiigraha, p. 64 ; M., 
author of Saihkara-Vi jay a, p. 92 & 
fn2; his com. on ParS^ara, p. 303. 

Madhva, p. 409. 

MSdhva, p. 293. 

Madbyamas, p. 134. 

MadhyamikS, pp, 18,182,184. 

MSdhyamika school, p. 58; M., Budhi- 
stic works of, p, 409. 

MSdbyamikas, pp. 73, 74, 76, & fnl, 
108,116,117; M.s, name misunnder- 
stood by Weber and Goldstuoker, 
p. 119. 

MSdhyandina Recension of BphadS- 
rapyakopanisad, p, 100; M. SakhS, 
pp. 223, 372. 

MSdhy audio as, pp. 228, 372. 

M3drakas, tribes, p. 39. 

Madras, SSkala, capital of, p. 106. 

Madras Presidency, p. 277. 

Magadba, pp. 42, 56, 518; M., F3fall- 
putra capital of, p. 111. 

MSgadba Cburob, p. 14; M. Saxhgha, 
a tablet inscription addressed' to, 
P.11. 

Magas of Cyrene, (Maka), died 258 
B. C., p. 12 f. 

^^Magha, his ^isupSlavadha, based on 
\ Mbh. story, p. 89. 
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ICabSbhSMta, pp. 48, 57,68, & fn 8, 
64,105, 884 & fhl, 891, 292, 348» 365t 
368,399,872,895,898, 400, 403, 405, 
406, 410, 419, 420; M. ( Anu^Ssana) 
p. 54; M., Ssoti and Anu^Saanika, 
book# of, p. 9; M. SSnti Parva, pp. 
69 fn8, 887; li., date of, pp. 79-93, 
119; M., serpent sacrifice held by 
Janame jay a described in, p. 79; old* 
taeis of thi 9 epic, aoo. to Hindu belief 
p. 80; M. written after 1521 A.D. 
aoo. to grant, p. 80; spool fio proofs 
re. its antiquity, p. 81; M., name of, 
ooours in 54v5lSyana Gyhya Slltra 
III. 4.4., p. 82; M., ref. to, in BSpas 
Ksdambarl, p« 86; M., story of, com* 
plots in BSnSs time, p. 87; M., many 
allusions to, in Subandhu*8 Vssava- 
dattli, ibid ; M. misquoted in 

’ Mpoohakatika, p. 88; M., story of, 
base of VepisaibhSra, p. 89; M., 
praised in JfiSne4yarI, p. 90^ M. 
quoted often in DSnakhapda of 
HemSdri*s work, ibid ; M., ref. to, in 
Sarvadar^anasathgraha, p. 91; M., 
quoted in com. on ParS^ara by 
SSyapa, ibid\ M., quoted in Paddbati 
of SSrngadhara, p. 92; M., quoted 
in works of PSnini, eto. of 5tb oen. 

B. 0. down to SSrngadhara of 14th 
oen. A. D. ibid; its antiquity 
established, ibid ; M., mention of 
SSkala as capital of Madras in, p. 
162; M., names of Earad & Supara, 
Maratha towns, ooour in, p. 387 ; 
M., mentioned by A^valSyana and 
PSpioi; existed in Patanjali’s time, 
p. 404; M«, YySsa another of, p. 419; 
M., language, period, grammar, 
oontents, eto. of, pp, 422-426; M., 
mention of, by FSyini and by 
A^valSyana, p, 423 ; M. represents 
speech of Indian Aryans (period 
later than PSpini & YSska ), ibid ; 
M. Prospectus prepared by Mr. 
Utgikar, p. 424; M. code of morals 
embodied in, p. 477. 

MahSbhSsya, a com. on PSpini by 
. Patafijali, pp. 61,81, 108. 113, 114, J 
124, 126, 133-138, 140, 141 A fn2, ) 


148, 149, 151, 154, 157, 158, 160‘ 
164-167, 168 fn8. 171,173,181,188- 
185, 205, 807, 212, 891, 896, *7, 316, 
317, 328, 387,403, 496-498; M. relbrs 
to Pusyamitra, p. 17; M., Asura in, 
p. 95; M., study of, reviyed by Oan- 
drSoSrya in 3rd oen., p. 167; M., 
called an Arsagrantha by Bbarty* 
hari, p. 184; no mention of 
oharaoters of BSmSyapa in, p. 
406. 

MabSbfiojas, p. 37. 

MahSdeva, a YSdava king of 
Devagiri, p. 90; M., brother of R5]3 
Erspa, both, sons of Jaitra, p. 298. 

MSbSkala, temple of (Sira) In Ujja- 
yini, mentioned in BSpa's ESdam- 
barl, pp. ^*6,369. 

MabSkSntSra, p. 39. 

MabSksatrapa, a superior title to 
Esatrapa (an inferior one), pp. 21, 
22, 24, 515. 

MahSksatrapa dynasty, exterminated 
by Guptas in 310 or 311 Saka, p. 29. 

MabSksatrapas, pp. 27-29, 

MahSmStras or Governors, p. 14. 

MahSnaman, Buddha image set up by, 
p, 46, 

MabSrSja or Great King, Vonones 
represented as, p. 28; M., title of 
Gupta and his son Ghatotkaoa, 
p. 39. 

M abSraj abbrStS, (Eing*s brother) 

Spalirises was called as, p. 28. 

MabarajSdbifSja, title of Oandra* 
gupta I, p. 39, 

MaharSstra, pp. 30, 36, 521; M., oave 
temples in, p. 37; M., Tralkilt&lcas 
dynasty ruled in, & Gujrat, p. 414. 

MahSrathis, pp. 37, 38, 

Maharajaaa Apadihataaa Philasinata^ 

p. 20. 

Mahnrajoaa Dharmikasa Heliyakre^ 
yasa ( i. e, MabSrSjasya DhSrmik- 
asya Heliyakreyasya), legend cm 
the reverse of the coins, p. 19. 

Mahumjaaa Dharmikaea Jayadhara$a 
Arkhebiyasa, p. 20. 

MahUrnjasaJayadharaBa AntialHaio, 
P.20. 
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Mahafajfua rajadhirdia$a8arvdoga- 
isvaroBa Mahisvarcaa Sima Kath- 
pisaaa tradatc^ Kbarosthl legend on 
coins, p.^. 

Maharajaaa rajarajasa Devatrataaa 
Qudapharasa (in Eharosth!) on 
some coins of Gondophares, p. 32. 

MahUrZijasa Tradarasa Menarhdraaat 
p. 20. 

MahSsena, worship of, p. 45. 

MahSseno (Greek name on coins), 
p.34, 

Mahat ( or Buddhi), pp. 69, 71, 410. 

Mahata ( high-sounding epithet on 
coins), p. 32. 

Mdhatata (i. a. Greek Megalou), 
p. 21. 

MSbStmsras, p. 56. 

Mahat-tattva (i. e. Buddhi), pp. 67,69. 

MahSvira of the race of JfiStrkas 
(founder of atheistio system), p. 
292. 

MabS^Sna, later form of Buddhism, 
p. 47; M. school of Buddhisim, 
p. 317; M., clue to Saibk8r5oarya’s 
theory of world illusion be found in 
Nihilism of Buddhist, p. 325; M. 
Buddhists, p. 324; M. Buddhism, 
p. 413. 

MahSySnism, rise of, p. 45 f.; M., 
p.47. 

Mahendra, king of Kosala, p. 39; M., 
title of KumSragupta, p. 43. 

Mahe^Tara (Siya), temple of, p. 45, 
M.,p.48. ^ 

Mahei&varas (Eusana kings called 
M.), devotees of Siva, p. 34. 

Uahe^varabhat^a, author Mahei^vara- 
bhatti (for Hirapyake^ins), p, 225. 

Mahe^varabhattl of Mahesvarabha' 
fta, used by Hirapyake^i Yajurve- 
dins, p. 225. 

MahIdSsa, com. of FrStii^Skhya of 
White Yajurveda, p. 315. 

MSbismatl, on NarmadS, Mapdana 
Mi^ra lived in, p. 92; M., p. 210; 
M., capital of AnUpa on NarmadS 
p.238. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 374, 

Hahomed^s, ruling over India, p. 80. 


Mahuli, in Satara dist., Atbarvavedins 
found in, p. 228. 

Maine, Sir Sumner quoted, p. 391. 
MaitrSvarupa, pp. 489, 490,492, 
MaitrSyapIya Upanisad, p. 62 fn 1; H. 
SskhS of Black Yajurveda in Guj- 
rat, pp. 222, 372. 

Maitreyl, p. 399. 

Maks, a king (Magas of Cyrene) died 
258 B. C., p. 12 f. 

MSlatl-MSdhava, com. on, quoted, p. 

74fn2; M., Act VI, p. 238. 

MSlava era, p. 42. 

MSlavas, tribes, pp. 39,106, 326; M.s, 
t. a. Malii, p. 106; M.s, as a 
Gapa or a politioai unit; MSlaya- 
gana indentified with name of 
VikramSditya, as Saka era with 
that of SSlivSbana or SStavShana, 
p. 326. 

MSlavikSgnimitra, drama of ESli- 
dSsa, its hero Agnimitra, son of 
Pusyamitra, p. 17;M., pp. 20, 182; 
M., ref. to Pusyamitra in, p. Ill fn 3. 
MSlavyas (pi. MSlavas), p. 106. 
Malayavatl, queen of Euntala SSta* 
karpi 83tav3hana, p. 329. 

Malii, tribe met with by Alexander, 

p. 106, 

MalllnStha, p. 51. 

Malva, pp. 413. 

Malvani dialect, p. 384. 

MSlwa, pp. 17, 22, 23, 29, 31, 38, 40, 41, 
48, 49, 52, 56; M., coins A insorip- 
tmns found in, pp. 33, 514. 

MalwS 

Manas, (intelligence) organ of sensl 
and action, pp. 67, 68, 71, 77, 288, 
MSnasasagara, son bf FrapSthaka 
and grandson of Ebara, a Sattra 
constructed by, p. 25. 

Mapdialas, I & X of Rgveda, p. 312; 
M.s, p. 418. 

Mapdanakau^ika, p. 303. 

Mapdana Mi4ra, a great MImSihsaka 
lived in MShismatf, p. 92; his 
Ma^ha, few miles from HastinS- 
pura pp. 92, 293. 

Mandasor, inscription at, pp. 41, 42, 
44, 325. 
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MS94ttkI SSkhS (fifth) not traced, pp. 
308. 315. 

Manes, p. 

Mahgali4a, cave temple dedicated to 
Vis^u by. p. 45. 

llSnkuwSr, inscription at. pp. 41. 46. 

ManoramB. p. 316. 

Mansesahra (Manshera). p. 11. 

Manshera in Pan jab, A^oka Inscrip¬ 
tions at, p. 10. 

Mantra-JSgara explained, p. 229. 

Mantras, pp 290, 369,398, 489. 

MaDtrarBja, King of Kerala, p. 39. 

Manu. pp. 48, 355, 423. 

ManusaihhitB, p. 398. 

Manu Smyti, pp. 53, 54, 57, 303. 

Manvantaras, p. 55. 

MBra, (the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness ) i, e. KBma or Desire, 
p. 6. 

Maratha Country, pp. 22, 63; Study 
of Veda in M«, p. 223. 

Marathi, p. 385. 

MSrga, p. 74. 

MSrkap4®ya PurBpa, pp. 62 fo3, 407 ; 
M., creation referred to, in, 
p. 56; M., ref. to Mauryas (as 
demons) in, p. 172. 

Matbia, p. 11. 

MathurS, pp. 3,18,21-23, 35, 1, 43, 47, 
49, 56, 128, 131,132, 174,518. 520; 
M., Lion Pillar found at, p. 23; M., 
inscription found at, pp. 35, 40; M., 
image of Buddha at, p, 46; M., con¬ 
quered by Yavanas acc, to GSrgi 
SaihhitB, p. 178.. 

Mstila, a king ruling in AryBvarte, 
p. 39. 

MBtroeta, temple of the sun erected 
by,p. 42. 

Matrgupta, King of Kasmir, pp. 50, 51. 

MStp-Vispu, a Brahman Maharaja 
of the name of, pp. 42, 44. 

Matsya Pura^a, pp. 62 fn3, 63 fo3, 
69,113 fn3; M., ref. to Gonarda 
native place ofPatafijali in, p. 122,; 
M., ref. to in, p. 252. 

Maurya, u e, guild or caste of idol- 
makers, aoo. to NSgojibhatta, ,p. 
168. 


Maurya, name Of a dynasty, ppw 5* 167, 
183; M. dynasty founded by Oandra- 
gupta about 320-22 B. Cf., pp« 173, 
512; M. family extinct 35tyears be¬ 
fore Patafijali, p. 150. 

Mauryas pp. 4, 17, 111, 113,119, 
125, 126, 151, 153-156 168-172, 

184,185, 191-196, 198, 200-206, 317; 
M.s, alluded to, by Patafi¬ 
jali, p. 5; M.s, idols were sold by, 
p,^155; M.s, images such as Sivah, 

I Skandah Vi^Bkhah were sold by, 
p. 170; their greed for gold, 
referred to, in MahBbhSsya, p. 328. 
Max Muller, pp. 51, 60, 76, 157, 158, 
160, 304; M., Chips of, p. 74; 
bis Note on Eenaissanoe, p. 157 
fn. 3; M, visited by the author, 
p. 886 f.; M., author’s dis- 

oussion with, about the central 
idea of SazhkarBoBrya’s philosophy, 
p. 338; M., not present at Vienna 
Congress because of his daughter’s 
death, p, 342. 

MByB (illusion), pp. 78, 77, 78, 
294; M. (magical power), p,98; 
M. (Prakpti), p. 291; M. doctrine 
not supported by Sutras, p. 409. 

May a-A sura, located in Kh5p4&v’a 
forest, p. 9$; M., audience hall oon- 
structed by, for PBp4avas, ibid% 
M., saved by Arjuna, ibid ; M« 

( Assyrian or Asura) proficient in 
architecture, ibid. 

MayasamhItB containing instructions 
for the accomplishment of wonder'^ 
ful feats, p. 417 f. 

Mazdaonho-Mazlohano (Greek name 
on coins), p. 34. 

Mazlobano-Mazdaonho (Greek name 
on Coins), p. 34. 

McAuliffe, a Punjab Civilian, present 
at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Me, pp. 70. 71. 73. 

MedhStitbi, p. 408. 

Meerut, p. 11. 

Megasthenes, an ambassador sept by 
Selukos to the Court of San4racQ4ta 
(i. s. Candagutta or Qandmgupta) 
ace. to Greek writeis, pp. 
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IfetMtnta of EBlid&sa, p. 51; ref. i 

to Kunik^etrain, p.86. 

Menande?, pp. 20, 177, 178; M, (or 
Milinda), p. 178; M., of SSkala, 
samo as llilindaf the Greek KiDg« 
p. 8;- Mm SCO. to Goldstuoker 
aame as Yavana prince referred 
to in Aru^ad Yavanah. SSketam, 
p. 18; M., same as Milinda of 
Pali work Milinda-Pafiho, ibid ; 
M. or Milinda reigning at SSgaia, 
p, 162 ; Mm Indo-Baotrian prince, 
p. 177; M.is Yavana (in Arunad 
Yaranah SSketam) spoken by 
Fatafijaii, p. 178. 

Menandros ( Yavana King ), pp. 1I3, 
and fn4,114; M. became King 
about 144 B. C. aco. to Prof. Lassen, 

. p, 108 ; M., King of Baotria, same 
as the Yavana in Papini aoo, to 
Prof. Goldstuoker, ibid ; M., a 
Baotro-Greek monarch identihed 
with Milinda reignig at Sakala in 
Punjab called Yopa King in Pali, 
p. 388. 

Meptha or Bhartpmentha, a poet, 
pp. 50, 51, 

Mesapotamia, North, pp. 99, 100. 

Mihira = Miiro (Greek name on 
Coins), p. 34. 

Mihirakula, son of ToramSpa ( of 
Htipa race), p. 42; a Hun Sovereign, 
p. 531. 

Miiros^Mlhira (Greek name on coins) 
p.34. 

Milinda, Indianised form of Menand¬ 
er, pp. 18, 20, 178, 413 ; dialogue bet¬ 
ween M. and NSgasena, a Buddhist 
saint, pp. 8,412, 413 ; Mm a Yopa 
S^ng, p. 178; M. reigning at SSkala 
(SSgala) in Punjab identified with 
Baotro-Greek Monarch Menandros 
called Yopa King in Pali, pp. 162, 
388. 

Milindapafiho, a Pali Work, pp. 18, 
20, 178; M. refers to SSgala 

(SSkala), p. 162. 

liilioue, a French Scholar present at 
Vienna Congress^ p. 342. 


MImSihsS, p. 58; M., Sahara's BhSfya 
on, p. 65. 

MimSnisSbhSsya of SabarasvSmin, 
p. 58. 

MimSihsS School, p. 318, 

MlmSihsakas, p. 293. 

Mitani, King of, treaty between, and 
King of Hittites (in an inscription 
found in Asia Minor), pp, 94, 97, 
323. 

Mithiia, p. 318; M., Hindi spoken in, 
p. 342; M., Janaka King of, p. 346 ; 
M., Capital of Videhas, p. 347. 

Mitra, Rajendralal, translation of 
Verse in Inscription containing the 
word Ghats, p. 219; his reply to 
Note I by author, p. 220, M., p. 221. 
MitrSvarupa invoked by King of 
Mitani, p. 94; M,, p, 491. 

Miyika, p. 23. 

Mleoobas, pp. 95-97, 376 ; M.s, same 
as Yavanas, p. 388. 

Modi, Jivanji Jamshetji, Dr., p. 330 
Moga (i. e, Saka Emperor Maues ) 
pp. 23, 32. 

Moksa i. e» original absolute of Soul, 
pp! 68, 72, 74, 77; M. (PurusSrtha), 
p. 286 ; M., (deliverance), p. 291. 
Moksadharmaparvan, ( SSntiparvan 
of Mbh.) NSrSyapiya section in, 
p. 287. 

MorS, inscriptions at, in Bajputana, 
p. 23. 

Mount Cenis tunnel, p. 353. 
Mroohakatika, Mbh. quoted in, p. 87. 
Mpdahga, p. 328. 

Muir, Dr., of Edinburgh, pp. 350, 387. 
Mukta, p. 286. 

Mukta JIva, p. 284. 

MuktSvali, work of Vi4van5tha 
PSfioSnana, p. 503. 

MulwSsar in Okh5map4&la, an ins¬ 
cription at, p. 25. 

Mumuksu J!va, p. 284. 

Munis, three viz. PSpini, KStyByana , 
and Patafijali, pp. 134,141. 

Munich, p. 340. 

Mufija, uncle of Bhoja of DhSra ref. 
to, in Sarasvatikapthgbharapa, 
^p. 87; Mm Dhanika patronised by, 
-p. 89; M., P. SOL 
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MuruQiJa tribei, p. 40. 

Mcrtibas, name Daayua applied to» 
p. 95 fnl. 

Mysore, p. 11; M. dst., p. 85. 


Nabhapanti, p. 12. 

NSbhSta, p. 12. 

NSgadatta, p. 39. 

NSgarl, (ancient) i. e, Brahmi charac¬ 
ter, p. 19. 

NSgSriana, contemporary of Kaniska, 
pp. 47,117; N., founder of Buddhist 
School named MSdhyamikas, p. 
116. 

KSgSrjuni hills near Oay3, p. 16. 

KSgaseoa, Buddhist saint, dialogue 
between him and the Greek King 
Milinda, pp. 8, 413: N., pp. 18, 9, 

178. 

NSgojibhatta, pp. 126, 128, 133, 136, 
138,139 fnl. 171, 172, 176, 177,187 
190,192-199, 202-205, 216 fn4, 317; N.] 
Maurya means guild or caste of 
idol-makers aoo. to, p. 168; N., Tat- 
rabhayatah ( = I^yara or Qod) aoo. 
to, p. 216; N., author of Sabenduse- 
khara and FaribhSsendusekhara, 
p. 316. 

NahapSna, pp. 38, 278, 279, 281, 513, 
516-518 ; N., ruler of Mah3ras^ra, 
p. 30; N., named as KsaharSta (an¬ 
other form of KhakharSta), ibid, 
& 515; his son-in law, Usavadata, 
p, 31; N., both a E. dt Mk., ibid ; N., 
founder of Saka era, in 78 A. D., p. 
280. 

Kaidhravi-BSrSyapa, his V^tti on 
AiyalSyana Qyhya, III. 5.9 ; p, 307; 
N., pp. 309, 310. 

Haigamas, (merchants ),' p. 37. 

Kakula, referred to, by Fatahjali, 
p, 83. 

Kalodaya, tradition that N. and 
SakuntalS belong to the same 
author, be rejected, p. 164. 

KBmadeira, p. 324. 

HSnBghSt, mutilated inscription kt, 
pp. 38, 39,516. 


Nandas, their family uprooted bf 
OSpakya or Yispugupta, ppi 5i 328, 
330. 

KandarSja, p. 329. 

Nandin, emblem of, on ttie reverse 
of coins, of Eusana princes, pp. 34, 
48. 

NSrada, p. 290. 

KSradapSfioarStra, p. 290. 

NSrada Smpti, p. 303. 

NSrBsaihsis, p. 82. 

Karasimha, p. 288. 

Narasimmiyengar, Mr., quoted, p. 120, 

NBrayapa, pp. 285, 293, 309-311, 313, 
315 ; N., VSsudeya of BhSgavata 

School and of BhagavadgItS after¬ 
wards identified with, pp. 411. 412. 

NSrSyapa, ^ Commentator of Z^ra- 
layana Srauta Sutras, pp. 306, 307, 
489. 

NarSyapa Bhatta, his VepIsanihBra 
based on Mbh. Story, p. 88. 

Narayapabhat^a, his work NarByapa- 
bhatfl, p. 225. 

Barayapabhat^i of NarSyapabhatts* 
for Bgyedins, p. 225. 

Narayaplya section of Mokpadharma- 
parvan ( Santiparvan of Mbh.) 
p. 287; N., older than Ramanuja 

and Saihkaraoarya, p. 288; N., 
pp. 291, 293,405. 

Narmada, Mahismati on, p. 92; N., 
AnUpa on, p. 238 ; N., p. 521. 

Nasadasinno sadasit, ( Rgv. X. 129 )„ 

p. 6. 

NBsatyas, invoked by king of Mitani, 
p. 94. 

Nasik, pp. 281, 528; N., cave temples 
at, p. 38; N., cave inscriptions at, 
pp. 30, 38, 84, 514, 516^ 517. 

Nasika, as capital of j^atavEhana 
race, p. 278. 

Native Opinion, p. 131. 

Navagva and Da^agva occurring in 
i^gveda, remarks on these made 
by Italian scholar at Vienna Oon« 
gross, p. 344. 

NavahnikI, p. 316. 

Navanaia, capital of Fudumayl, 
p.243. 
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Nava*ratnSBi (niDo gems) at the 
court of YikramSditya, p* 375. 

Kavya j^ySya, oomposod by Ganges- 
opSdhySya of Bengal, p. 317. 

KepSla, p. 39; K. Terai, pp. 11, 13. 

Kewton, Justioe, pp. 280, 281. 

Nibandha defined, p. 253; N.e or 
commentaries, pp. 408,409. 

Nic ( Aya) termination, p. 209. 

llficias, a prince, p. 20. 

Nigbaptu, pp. 224 and fnl, 226, 396. 

Nigliva, p. 11; N., Nepal Inscription 
found at, p. 13. 

Nigrabapam, p. 152. 

Nihilism, pp. 73, 74; N. of Buddhist 
MahSySna school, a clue to theo¬ 
ry of SaihkarSoarya’s world-illusi¬ 
on be found in, p. 325. 

Nllakaptha, p. 408. 

NimbSrka, p. 409. 

NipSta, p. 496; N., under PSnini 
1. 4. 56, p. 497. 

Nirodha, p. 74. 

Nlrukta, pp. 161, 224 & fnl, 226. 

NirvSpa of Buddha, pp. 73, 76, 163, 
164. 

Nirv’artaka, p. 153. 

Nitya Jiva, p. 284. 

Nivartana defined, p. 252. 

NivSsa, p. 151. 

Niyama, p. 285. 

Niyantr ( ruler ), p. 287. 

Niyoga, p. 418, 

Noble, Colonel, Commissioner of 
Sahet Mahet in Oudb, in the Stea¬ 
mer Siam by which the author re¬ 
turned from Vienna to India, pp. 
359, 360. 

Non-egd, p. 70. 

North-Western provinces, pp. 40, 41. 

NySya, VStsyayana’s BhSsya on, 
p. 65 ; N. Philosophy, p. 329; N. 
SSstra, p. 316; N. school, p. 317; N. 
system, pp. 324,410; N. of Dialectics 
P. 411. 

NySyabhasya, Vatsyayana, author of, 

. PP. 317, 328. 

NySyabindutIka, a Budhistio work 

. edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 
526. 
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NyayasSra of Bhasarvajfia, p. 299. 


Objects of the senses, five, p. 67. 

Odana, p. 152. 

Okhamapdala, p. 25. 

Oldenberg, Prof., pp. 305, 309, 517; 0.» 
Prof, of Vienna not present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; his 
method of interpreting ^S^eda, 
p, 398. 

Organs of action, five, p, 67. 

Orthagnes (Indo-Partbian king), 
P. 31. 

Ortospan, same as modern Kabul, der- 
vied from Urddhasthana aoc. to 
Prof. Wilson, p. 105. 

Oudh, pp. 123,133. 

Owen, Mr., Sydney, sometime Profes¬ 
sor of History and Political Eco¬ 
nomy in the Elphinstone College, 
author's master ; author well re¬ 
ceived hy him in London, p. 336; 
0., p. 338. 

Oxford, p. 332. 

Oxydrakffi nearer to Ksudrakas than 
to Sudrakas, p. 106; 0. tribe met 
with by Alexander, identified with 
Snrdrakas of Furapas by Prof. 
Wilson, ibid. 

Ozene or Ujjayini, p, 24. 


Fada illustrated, pp. 225, 226; P, defin¬ 
ed, pp. 227, 228. 

Paddhati (or anthology) of Sarnga- 
dhara, p. 91; P., Veplsaihhara Kira- 
tarjunlya, Si^upalavadha, Bhaga- 
vadglta and other parts of Mbb.. 
quoted in, p. 92; P., edited by Dr. 
Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

Paddhati (manual), p. 307. 

Paderia in Nepal Terai, pp. 11,13. 

Padma-Saihhita (Pancaratra-S.), p. 
290. 

Pagest, Sir Augustus, British Amba¬ 
ssador at Vienna, p. 345. 

Pahlava, p. 24; P. or Indo-Parthian 

•^dynasty, p. 33; P. race, p. 293; P. 
tribes, p. 183. 
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Tshiab)ava>, pp. 48. 53, S4, 514; P„t 
beaten by GotamTputra SStakarpi, 
p. SO; P.8,, Persians or Parthians 
known as, p. 178. 

Pahlavi, p. 11. 

Paila, p. 418. 

Paitbapa, pp. 389, 518; P. capital of 
the Deoean, p. SO; P., Biri Pole- 
meoB or PulumByi ruling at, aoo. to 
, Ptolemy, pp. 31, SIS; P., vioeroyalty 
of £ndhrabhytyas at, p. 517. 
Pakores (Indo*Partbianking), p. 31. 
PaksilasTSmin or VStsySyana, pp. 

' 59,' 318. 

Pa-la-fa>to, (transcribed as Parvata 
by M. Julien), central province of 
Panjab called so, by Hwan Tbsang, 

p. 106. 

P51i, pp. 18, 39, 45, 297, 423; P., 
Buddhist works in, p. 57. 

Papava, p. 328. 

Paficada^i of BhBratitirtha, p. 77 
,fnl. 

Paneajana, p. 300. 

Pa&oBla, conquered by Yavanas, aoc. 

to OSrgi SaibhitB, p. 178. 

PaScSlSh, pp. 500, 501. 

PaSoBlas, pp. 507, 508. 

FSiicarStras, pp. 287-289, 291, 294, 
411; P.-igamas, p. 412; P.-Saihhi- 
tSs, p. 290; P. syetem, pp. 288, 289, 
294; P. or BhSgavata system, 
RSmSnuja’s same as, p. 290; P. a 
, distinct system independent of 
Vedas and Upanisads, p. 293. 
PafioasiddhSntikS of VarSbamihira, 
pp.50, 874. 

FancSvattis, p. 811. 
l^afiolkarapa, p. 77. 

PSp4ava, family name mentioned by 
Patafijali, p. 404. 

PSn^uvas, pp. 291, 418, 424; their 
race, p. 79; P.s, story of (t. e. Mbh.). 
as ancient, in PataSjali’s time,p. 84; 
P.B., skill of, in gambling, ref. to, in 
■ VSsavadattS, p. 87; P.s, audience 
ball constructed for, by Maya- 
> Asura, p. 98. 

PSn4<i, pp. 84, 86,89. 

P5i)4ya, p. 12. 


Pl(o4yas; p, 11. 

Paiigu, (Poru^a is said to be), p.‘67. 
PHpini, pp. 83, 84, 92, 124, 1<26, 128, 
129, 136, 138 fn 1, 139, 141, & fn 2, 
142-147, 153, 155, 157-165, 168 fn 2, 
169-172, 182, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
198-195, 197, 198, 203, 204, 216, 224 
& fn 1, 292, 351, 374, 375, 385, 393, 
400-402, 423, 476, 496-510; P., IV. 
2. 127; p. 108; P. IV. 1. 169, IV. 

2. ■4-7, IV, 2. 99, IV. 2. 103, IV. 2. 
183, IV. 8. 91, IV, 3. 93, p, 104 ; 
P., IV. 2. 82, IV. 2. 117, V. 3. 114, 
V. 3. 117, p. 105; P., IV. 2. 75, IV. 
2.143, IV. 3. 93, V. 8.114, p, 106; 
P., V. 3,117, p. 107 ; P., HI. 2. Ill, 
p. 108 fn 1; P. HI. 2, 123, p, 109 ; 
P., I. 1. 68, II. 4. 23, p, 110; P, I. 

3. 2, II. 1. 16, II. 3. 28; III. 3. 134, 
III. 3. 136, V. 3. 57, p. Ill fn2; 
P., III. 2. 123, p. 113; P„ III. 
2,111, III. 2.123; p.114; P., Ill, 

1.26, p. 121; P., HI. 3. 136, 
p. 122; P., V. 3. 99, p, 125; P., 

1. 1. 51, p. 126 fn 1; P, VI., 4. 3, 
P. 127 fn 1; P. VII, 1.100. iUd 
fn2; P., Vir. 4. 7, ibid fn 5 ; 
P., HI. 2.111, p. 128 fn 1; P. HI. 

2. 115, ibid fn 2; P., V. 3.67, p. 129;. 
P., I. 2.1, II. 4. 32, III. 3.127, III 
3.141, IV. 3.6, IV, 3,143, V. 1. 30; 

V. 3. 20, p. 142; P., III. 2.123, III. 
11.134, p. 143; P., VI. 1.86, VI. 4. 1, 

VI. 4. 2, VI. 4. 3, VI. 4. 12, VI. 4.14, 
VI. 4.16, VI. 4,19, VI. 4. 22, VIII. 

2. 36, p. 144; P., VI. 4. 23, 4. 24, 4.34, 

4.37, 4,40, 4.42,4. 45,4.46,4.47,4.48, 
p. 145 ;P.,VI. 4. 49, 4. 61, 4.52, 4.55, 
4.56, 4.57,4. 62, p. 146; P., V. 3.99, 
p.154; P., IV. 2.75, IV, 2.104, 

p. 162; P., V.3.99, p. 168fn8; P., 
VIII. 1.15, p, 169; P. I, 1.68., 
p. 182; P., 1.1, 68, p. 188 ; P., VI. 

3.26, VIII. 1.15, p. 189; P., III. 
1. 26, p. 209; P. III. 2. Ill, p. 212; 
P., III. 2.23, II. 3.36, IV. 2.104, IV, 

3. 64, IV. 3.98, IV. 3, 99, VI. 3,6. 
p. 213 ; P, IV. 2.25, IV. 3. 98, 
p.215; P..n.3.6,p. 219; P., III. 
2.1, P, III. 8.113, III, 3.117, p. 221; 
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P„ II. 8.36, n. 8. 87, p. 238; P., IV. 
3. 75, p. 272; P., IV. 2, 104, ibid fnl; 
P.,IV, 3.98, p. 291; P. I. 3. 25, 
p. 296 :^P., V. 3.99, p. 317; P., IV. 
2. 60, p*. 404 ; P., I. 4.108, p. 496 ; 
P., 1.3. 1, P.I, 4. 9, I. 4.56. 

I. 4.59, III 1.1. p. 497; P., 

II. 3.48, p. 498; P., I. 2. 51, IV. 

2.69, IV. 2.81, p. 507; P., I. 2 53, 
p. 508; P., 1.2.56, p. 50 9; P., three 
centuries before Patanjali, p. 81; 
P., flourished before 3rd century 
B. C. at least, p. 162; MahS- 
bhSsya of Patanjali, a com. on his 
grammar, pp. 81, 108; R (VI 2. 38) 
on accent of MahS, in Mbh., p.82; 
Pm significant mention ofVSsudeva 
and Arjuna together by, in IV. 3. 98, 
ibid ; P. on names of places etc. 
p. 102f,; P„ referred to, as SalS- 
turlya ( native of Salatura ) in 
copper-plate grant of Dharasena 
IV. p. 103; P., theory of 

technical terms of, pp. 131, 496 ; P. 
names of places of Southern India 
not found in, p. 161; P., modern 

verses attributed to, belong to 
another author of the time of, p. 
164; P., author of Astadhyayi, pp. 
164, 226; P., Hetumati ca III. 1. 
126, p. 210; P., MahSbharata men¬ 
tioned by, pp. 404, 423; P., the 
Indian Grammatical Legislator, 
p. 500. 

Panjab, pp. 11, 18-23 ; P., Candra- 

gupta being present in, at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion, p. 5 ; P., 
Manshera in, Asoka Inscriptions 
at, p. 10 ; P., Western, coins of 
Qondophares found in, p, 32; P., 
Copper Goins found in, p. 33 ; P., 
Aryans settled in, pp. 99, 100 ; P., 
ancient geography of, p, 103. 

Pantaleon (descendant of Demetrius), 
p. 19. 

Pantheism, p. 400. 

Pantheon, Brahmanic, p. 44. 

Paiyiya (vendible ), pp. 155, 156, 190) 
192-195,197. 204. 

Para (manifestation of God ), p. 284. 


5«5' 

P5rSd5 river, p, 255. 

ParSkramShka, a title, p. 39. 

Parama (PSilcarStra SaihhitS), 
p. 290. 

Parama-Bhagavatas (Oandragupta 
II, KumSragupta and Skandagupta 
called, on Coins), p.. 43. 

ParamSgamaoil43mapi-Saiiihit3 (Psfi- 
oarStra-S.), p. 290. 

Param^nus ( atoms) of Vai^esikas, 
p. 69. 

ParamSras of Ujjayini and DhSra- 
desa, p. 414. 

Parasara, Mbh. quoted in oom. on, by 
Sayapa, p. 91. 

Parasara Smpti. p. 303. 

Parasmaipada, distinction between, 
and Atmanepada, p. 297, 

Para^arama, p. 301. 

Parasvariipavirodhin, p. 286. 

Paribha§eodusekhara ofN agojibhat^, 
p. 316. 

Parik^it, father of Janamejaya, p. 79; 
P., son of Abhimanyu restored to 
life by Krspa, ref. to, in Kadam- 
bari p. 86. 

Paripamavada, theory of, p. 77 fn 2. 

Paris, pp. 339, 340. 

Parisads, p. 256. 

Parivrajaka Maharajas, Copper 

Charters issued by, p. 55. 

Parpadatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Suras^ra, p. 44. 

Parokf a, p. 497, 

Paropamisus, p, 20. 

Parsis, pp. 330, 378, 

Parous, a warlike tribe (Papini V. 3. 
117). p. 105. 

Parsusthana, country of Parous, 

warlike tribe ( Papini V. 3.117), 
Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably 
derived from, p. 105. 

Parthdnos (Gr,), i. e. Parthona 
name of a Zodiac sign, p. 387, 

Parthian dynasty, Saka princes in¬ 
cluded in, by Smith, p. 519, 

Parthiaas, p. 49; P.s, or Persians spo¬ 
ken of as Palhavas, p. 178. 

Parthona i. e. Parthdnos (Gr,), name 
of a Zodiac sign, p. 387. 
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Farrata, name eountiy aoo. to 
PS^inl IV. 2.143 and IV. 3.93, 
p. 106; P., Oandi'ScSrya obtained 
tradition from, p. 184. 

Panrata, Pa~la~fa-to, transcribed 
as, by M. JuUen, p. 106. 

FSrvat!, p. 412, 

Pa4a ( cattle or wealth), p. 397. 

FS^npata, p. 287. 

Ps4npatas, p. 294. 

PStSlavijaya, p. 206. 

ratali ( for UjjayinI), p, 50. 

PStaliputra, pp. 12, 40, 50, 111 fnS, 
114, 122, 128, 131,132, 167, 206, 276 
277; F., capital of Sandrakottos, 
p. 3; P., capital of Gandragupta 
•ituated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Brannoboas, p. 5; 
P., capital of Magadha, often 
referred to, by Patafljali, p. Ill; 
P., acc. toPatafijali situated on 
the Sopa, pp. 5, 111 fn2; P., Pataii- 
Jali flourished in the reign of king 
of, p, 108; P., author of Mah5- 
bhSsya lived to the east of, aoo. 
to Weber, really to north-west of 
Ssketa, p. 128; P., or Busumpura, 
p. 178. 

Patafijali, pp. 18, 20, 54, 83, 84, 92, 95, 
96, 98, 109 fnl. 111, 113 fn4, 124- 
126,128, 129, 131-134, 137, 138 fnl, 
139 and fn 1, 140,141 and fn 1,142- 
147,149-152, 155-158, 160, 162,164, 
165,168-185, 186 fn 1, 187, 189-192. 
194,195, 197, 198, 201, 202, 204, 205, 
209-211, 213-215, 216 and fnl, 291, 
296, 297, 316, 328, 387,403-405, 408, 
443, 497, 500, 504,508; P. speaks of 
PStaliputra situated on the Sopa, 
p. 5; P., alluding to the Mauryas, 
and speaking ofOandraguptasabhS, 
ibid ; his date about 142 B. C., 
pp. 17, 81, 119,131; P., refers to 
Yavanas (arupad Yavanah Sske- 
tam; arupadYavanahMadyamikSm) 
under PSpini Ill. 2. Ill, p. 
17 f; P. refers to Pusyamitra 
in MahSbhasya, ibid; his bhS^ya 
on VySkarapa, p. 65; P., authdi' 
of com. on Papini’s work, p. 101^; 


his MahSbhSpya t. r, ooni. on 
PSpinl, p. 108 ; P., com. by, on 
the Sntra f^tc. of 

PSpini, p. 82; P., main story of 
Mbh. current long before the time 
of, pp. 88, 84; P., Fanjab called as 
BShlika by, under PSpini IV. 2.117 
and V. 3.114; p. 105; P. lived in the 
reign of Pufpamitra (178 B. 0. to 
142 B. 0.), pp. 114, 116, 122, 130, 
185; P., Weber's remarks on date 
of, p. 115 ; P., ret to Pufpumitra- 
SabhS in, ibid; P., brought to 25 after 
Christ by Weber, p. 116; his BhSsya 
introduced in Easmir by OandrS- 
cSrya, p. 118; P., on PSpini, III. 1.26, 
p. 121 and fnl; P., on sacrifices of 
Puspamitra, p. 122; his native 
place Gonarda, ibid; his native 
place to north*west by west of 
Oudb, p. 123; P., Comments on 
VSrtikas; agrees with EStySyana, 
refutes him, recasts PSpini's Sntras, 
discusses and explains even in the 
absence of a VSrtika, gives supple¬ 
mentary rules (Istis ) p. 147 ; his 
work is Com. on edition of EStyS¬ 
yana etc., ibid; P., flourished 
short time after Mauryas, p. 156 ; 
P., called Tirthadari^in (seer of sav¬ 
ing truth) by Bhartphari, p. 184; 
P., arguments for date (150 B. C.) 
of, summed up, pp. 184-185 ; 

Path, (Eight-fold) viz. right views, r. 
resolve, r. speech, r. action, r. liv¬ 
ing, r. effort, r. self-knowledge, 
r. contemplation, misery destroyed 
by, p. 9. 

Patika, p. 22; P., mentions Moga (i,e, 
Saka Emperor Maues ), p. 23; F., of 
Taksa4ilS, ibid, 

PStnS, p. 123. 

Paul, St., his Cathedral, p. 333. 

Paulina ( SiddhSnta ), p. 57. 

Pauskala, derived from Puskala of 
PSpini, ancient capital of GSn* 
dhSra, p. 106. 

Pauskara ( PSfioarStra SaihhitS), p. 
290. 

FaufkarasaihhitS, p. 289. 
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PayaflyS (curds or milk), p. 492. 

Paroy^Garduer, pp. 19 fnl, 22 fii2, 28 
fnl, 34 fnl. 

Perfect, pp. 160,174, 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, author 
of this work unknown, p. 3; P., p. 
18. 

Persian pantheon, emblems of deities 
from the, on Goins, p. 34. 

Persians or Parthians spoken of as 
Palhavas, p. 178. 

Peshwas, servants of Raja of Batara, 
p. 513. 

Peshawar, p. 31. 

Petenikas, p. 12, 

Petersberg (St.) Lexicon, pp. 169, 
187, 188, 401. 

Peterson, Dr. Peter, pp. 158, 164-170, 
173, 175-178, 180-183, 185,186 and 
fnl, 187-207, 343; P. on date of 
Patahjali, p. 156; P. refers Patahjali 
to time of Skandagupta of Gupta 
Dynasty, p. 157; P., obituary 

notice of, pp. 523-527; P., editor of 
Balakap4n ofRamayapa, Hitopa- 
de4a, Kadambari, Subhasitavali, 
Sarhgadharapaddhati, p. 525 ; 
his alphabetical index of all the 
poets in Sanskrit literature in his 
introduction to Subhasitavali of 
Valiabhadeva, ibid] P„ editor of 
Nyayabindutika, a Buddhistic work, 
ibid; his work on Jain literature, 
ibid; P., editor of some Rgveda 
Hymns, p. 526; P., author's appre¬ 
ciation about the original research 
work of, p. 527. 

Peukalas derived from Puskala of 
Papini, p. 106. 

Fhala or Purusartha ( end of life ), 
p. 284. 

Phala ( fruits or objects of life), 
p. 287. 

Phelps, Colonel A., sometime Com¬ 
missary-General Bombay, friend of 
author, author, well received by, 
p. 339; P.. p. 355. 

Philoxenuf, p. 19. 

Phoenicians, p. 466. 

Pihgala, p. 371. 

Pippala Wee, p. 36. 


Pipru, name of Aiura, p. 94. 

Pisohel, p. 396. 

Pis^purl, temple of, p. 44. 

Pitinika, p. 12. 

Piyadasi, Inscriptions of, p. 12 fnl 
P. Inscriptions by Senart, p. 13 fnl. 

Pluta (long vowel), pp. 96, 502. 

Poona, Soma Sacrifice held at, in 
1873, p. 230; P. dist., inscriptions 
in, p. 517. 

Prabhakara, founder of atheistic 
Mimaihsa school, p. 58. 

Prabhasa, near Pattap Somnath or 
Somnath aoo. to Dr. Stevenson, 
p. 254. 

Pracyas, p. 134. 

Pradhana (or Prakrti) first principle, 
pp.66, 68,71,73, 74,410, 497; 

Pradipa, p. 189. 

Pradlpoddyota, p. 189. 

Pradyumna, p. 285 ; P. sprang from 
Saihkarsapa, p, 288. 

Praisa (order), pp. 490, 492. 

Praja (progeny), p. 397. 

Prajapati, p. 96 ; P. (all) as material 
cause p, 214 ; P,, p. 215. 

Prakalpita, p. 153. 

Prakalpitah, p. 151. 

Prakatartha, work, p. 300. 

Prakrit, pp. 24, 32, 39, 45, 60, 61. 385. 

Prakrit language, p. 18; P., one 
legend in, on the the reverse of the 
Coins, p. 21. 

Prakrit legend, p. 19. 

Prakrtaprakasa of Vararuoi, p. 123 
fnl. 

Prakrti, pp. 69, 75; P. (or Pradh8na) 
first principle, pp. 66, 68, 73; P., 
as material cause of things aoo. to 
Prof. Wilson, p. 69; P. (May!) 
p. 291; P., (nature) of Saihkbya 
sobool, p. 410. 

Prapathaka, p. 25. 

Prapatti, p. 286. 

Frapattiyoga (TJpaya), p. 285. 

Praptivirodhin, p. 287. 

Praptp (he who attains it), p. 287. 

PrBpya (what is to be attained), 

» p. 287. 

Prarjunas, tribes, p. 80, 
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Prarthana Samaja, Justice Eaaade’s 
lecture at, p. 453. 

FrSsada (temple), p. 46) P., p. 221. 

Fra^asti, p. 206. 

Fraiastis, bistorial accounts of prin¬ 
ces, p. 4. 

PrStaranuvSka, p. 321. 

PrathamS (case), pp. 498, 502. 

Pratlka, p.*203. 

Fratinidhi, Pant, Shrlmant Balasabeb, 
his munificent help to MabSbhSrata 
edition of tbeBhandarkar Institute, 
p. 425. 

Frati^Skbya of White Yajurveda, 
p. 315. 

Pratoll i. e, gallery, (on inscription), 
p. 43. 

Pratyahara Sntras, pp. 127,139, 498. 

Fratyakhyaoa (speaking against), 
pp. 140,143. 

Pratyaya, p. 496 ; under III. 1. 1, pp. 
497, 502, 503. 

Pratyudahaiapas (counter-examples) 
p. 212. 

Fravaha^a, a prince, son of Jaibala, 
(Chandogya IJpanisad, V. 3), p. 292, 

Prayaga, pp. 42, 56. 

Prayatna, p. 497. 

Prayoga, p. 306. 

Frayogas (manuals), pp. 230, 482, 
494. 

Prayoga-Darpaija used by Madhyam- 
dinas, p. 225. 

Present, Progressive, p. 175. 

Present Tense, pp. 178 f., 210. 

Princep, his Chronological Tables, 
p. 90 fh6. 

.Principles of Samkhya system 25, 
viz. Prakpti or Fradhina, Mahat- 
tattva (or Buddhi), Ahaihkara, five 
senses, five organs of action, 
Manas, five subtle elements, five 
objects of the senses or (gross ele¬ 
ments) and Purusa, pp. 66, 67. 

Prtha, wife of PEijidu, ref. to, in 
Kadambari, p. 86. 

Ppthu, p. 301, 

PrthvI, p. 67. 

Fpthvlsena, son of Rudrasena (Ksa 
trapa), p. 26. 


Ptolemy, pp. 24, 515, 517; his geo^ 
graphy, pp. 3, 513; P., menticmk 
Sagala, p. 162; P. Philadelphos, t.s. 
Turam8ya, (285-247 B. 0.), p. 12^ 
P., aco. to, Pujumayi ruling at 
Paithapa, p. 31. 

Pudumayl, son of Gotamlputra, 
Vasithiputa or Vasis^hlputra, pp. 
275, 276. 

Pul^ke^i I, p, 45; P., ( 610 A. D. ) 
p. 327; P. II of Oaluky a dynasty, 
pp. 366, 521. 

Pulinda, p. 12. 

Pulindas, p. 12; P.s, name Dasyus 
applied to, p. 95 fnl. 

Pulumayi, pp. 30, 31, 38, 515-517 ; 
P., UjjayinI invaded by, p. 29 ; P., 
ruling at Paithapa aco. to Ptolemy, 
p. 31; P., son of Gotamiputra Sata- 
karpi, p. 514; P., son-in-law of 
Kudradaman aco. to Smith, p. 515 ; 
P., as contemporary of Rudra- 
daman aoc. to Smith, ibid; P., same 
as Vasisthiputra of Kolhapur Coins, 
p. 516. “ 

Pupdarika sacrifice, p. 44, 

Pupdras, name Dasyus applied to, 
p. 95 fnl. 

Indian tribes, p. 53. 

PurEkalpa, p. 150. 

Purapam, ref. to, in Brhadarapyaka 
Upanisad; p. 419. 

Pura^as, pp. 2, 16-18, 30, 52, 56, 57, 
62, 68, 213, 276, 278, 280, 282, 348, 
365, 395, 408, 410, 412, 420, 512, 
516, 518; P.s giving list of Kings, 
p, 4f; P.s, Vayu, Vispu, p. 42; 
Ps., date of, p. 55; P.s, read in 
temples (very old system even in 
Baca's time), p. 86; Ps., made use 
of, by Antiquarians, p. 102; P.s, 
reference to Puspamitra in, p. 111,.; 
P.s, mentioned in some of the 
Brahma^as and Sfitras, p. 407; P.s, 
Contents of, are: 1 creation, 2 dis¬ 
solution, 3 genealogy, 4 Manus or 
certain periods, 5 doings of persons 
belonging to certain families, ibid ; 
P.s, written to extol particular 
deities such as Vi§i9u, Siva, Durgi, 
eto., ibid ; 
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Mrd4s6a, pp. 484, 493. 

F»ohii;a (or priest of Ealki), p. 822. 

Purusa, 9 P» 68, 75, 410; P., referred to 
in Para|a8ilkta (l^gy. X. 90 ), p. 6; 
his state described after death, p. 7, 
P., last principle, p. 67; P. and Pra- 
krti distinguished, ibid\ P., 
( absolute ego), p. 70. 

PumsSrtha or Phala ( end of life ), 
p. 284. 

PurusSrtbas are Dharma, Artha, 
XSma, Eaivalya and Moksa, p. 286, 

Parusarthavirodhin, p, 286. 

PurusasUkta (Bgv. X. 90 ), p. 6. 

Purusottama, p. 285. 

PUrvapaksin ( opponent of SiddbS- 
ntin),pp. 172, 193,194. 

PUsan, Sukra ( bright from ) of, in 
Rgveda, VI. 58.1, p.321. 

Puskala (Papini IV. 2. 75.), p. 106. 

Puspamitra, pp. 20,110, 113 fn4, 114, 
115, 179,180,183, 185, 206, 276; P., 
or Pusyamitra, founder of Suhga 
dynasty, pp. 17, 81; P., founder of 
Suhga dynasty, ref. to, in PurSpas, 
p. Ill; P.. ( PSpini III. 2. 123 ), 
p. 108; P., under Papini, p. 121 and 
fnl; P., Patanjali lived in the reign 
of, pp. 109, 111, 116, 122, 130; P., 
aco. to Vispu and Vayu PurSpas, 
name of dynasty, aco. to former a 
BSlhlka dynasty, p. Ill fn3; P., 
ref. to, in BhSgavata as name of 
individual, ibid; P., wrong view of 
Prof. Lassen about, ibid ; P., ref. 
to, in MalavikSgnimitra, ibid; P., 
Commander-in-Ohief of Brhadatta, 
last Maurya king, p. 112; ?., king 
about 178 B. C. to 142 B. 0., p. 113; 
P., supposed, one of 4th or 5th oen. 
p. 182; P., father of Agnimitra 
and grandfather of Vasumitra, 

' p. 182; P. reigned in 2nd oen. B.C. 

* ibid; P., conquered by Skanda- 
gupta, p. 184. 

Pufpamitra-sabhS ( PSpini I. 1.68 ), 

p. 182. 

Pusyadharman, as successor of 
Brhadatta, aoc; to Buddhist A4oka 
AvadSna, p. 113 fnl. 


Pusyamitra, pp. 115, 180,181 and fol, 
182, 205,206; P., or Puspamitra, 

p. 17; P., represented by Buddhists 
as their persecutor, his son Agni¬ 
mitra, ibid. 

Pusyamitras, name of a tribe, p. 41; 
P., a name of a tribe mentioned in 
Purapas, p. 181 fnl. 

Putumavisa, p. 277. 


Eadbia, p. 11. 

RSghava, grandfather of SSrhga- 
dhara, author of Paddhati, p, 91. 

RSghavabhatta, his Com. on Nyaya- 
sSra of BbasarvSjha, p. 299. 

Raghu, p. 221. 

RaghunSthabbatta Siromapi, author 
of Didhiti. p. 317. 

Raghuvaihsa, work of KSlidasa, 
p. 60; R., IV. 52, 53, 58, p. 238. 

HajalipikSras ( royal scribes ), p. 37. 

Rajas, pp. 66, 69. 

Raja^ekhara, Subandhu mentioned in 
a Sloka attributed to, p. 87 ; E., 
PSpini spoken of as author of 
Jambuvatijaya, in a verse of, 
p. 164. 

RSjatarahgipi,, pp. 116,118,134, 136, 
165 and fnl, 166 and fnl, 365, 366, 
368, 376; R., Xaniska, Haviska, and 
Vasudeva or Vasuska, belonging 
to Turuska race, noticed in, p. 33; 
R., reference to VikramSditya 
SakSri in, p. 50 ; R., ref. to NagSr- 
juna in, p. 117 ; R., calls Eaniska 
etc. as Turuskas, p. 178 ; 

Rajvade, Prof., his paper on Bhaga- 
vadglta, p. 423. 

RSjavSrttika, p. 299. 

Rajfio Mahdk§atrapasa Ohsamotifca* 
putrasa Castanasa, legend on the 
reverse of the Coins, p. 24. 

Rajputana, Chronicles of Kings of, 
pp. 1, 11, 23. 

Rajub (v) ula, p. 22. 

RSjuvula, his coins, p. 23. 

Rakhumal, alluded to, often, in Hari- 
pStba of JhSne^vara, p. 324. 
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RSki^aias (Buddhists troubling BrSh- 
ma^as in P* 336; 

R.S, p. 387. 

RSms, pp. 288, 289, 293, 301, 328, 
369, 386, 406, 407, 412, 421 ; R., 
ref. to, in Mpochakatika, p. 88; R., 
inoamation of, p. 285; R., historioal 
person, p. 471. 

RfimSnanda, author of RatnaprabhS, 
p. 300. 

RSmSnuja, p. 77 fn2, 287, 289, 291, 
293, 294, 409, 419; doctrines of 
his school summarised in a work 
entitled Arfchapafloaka, p. 284; R., 
NSrSyapiya section older than, 
p. 288; bis system is the same 
as the PSfioarStra or BhSgavata, 
p. 290; his doctrine of the 
reality of Qod, p. 409. 

RSmapapdlfs, RSma called so, in 
Da^aratha JStaka, p. 406. 

RSmatirtha, place near Sopara, 
p. 255. 

RSmSyapa, pp. 217, 348, 365, 368- 
371, 395, 400, 406, 420, 424, 471; R., 
ref. to, in BSpa*s ESdambarl, p. 86; 
R., supposed by some to represent 
struggles between BrShmapas of 
India, and Buddhists of Ceylon, p. 
386) R., state of society pictured 
in, is archaic, p. 387; R., no men¬ 
tion of Maratha town in, ibid ; R., 
characters in, not mentioned in 
MahSbh3§ya, p. 406; R., a thorough 
historioal work, p. 467; R., Bala- 
kSp4a o^ edited by Dr. Peter Peter¬ 
son, p. 525. 

Rambler, edited by Johnson, p. 130. 

BSmpurv3, p. 11. 

Banade, Justice, M. G., rejoinder to, 
pp. 453ff. 

Rahga-RSmSnuja, p. 328. 

Rapson, Prof., p. 519. 

Rasagahg3dhara, p. 318. 

R3stikas, p. 12. 

BSstrakn^a race, p. 528. 

BSstrakntas, p. 521. 

Bathhaus or Townball in Vibuna, 
p. 345. 

Batnggiri, pp. 230, 528. 


RatnaprabhS of BSmSnanda, p« 800. 

Raukuta, Tsaukuta same at, aoc. 
to Hwan Thsang, p. 104. c 

RSri or Hydraotes orpssed by 
Alexander, p. 105; R., SShgala to 
the east of, and SSkala to the West 
of, p. 162. 

Reay, Lord, Chancellor of Bombay 
University and Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, p. 427. 

R^vak&nta, Atharvavedins found in,; 
p. 229. 

Rgveda, pp. 100, 307, 308, 318, 321, 
344, 369, 371, 398, 399, 418, 471,477, 
480 fnl, 482; R. VIII. 96. 9, p. 94; 
R. I. 1. 1, p. 224 fnl; R. X. 88 
p. 305; R. VIII. 58, pp. 309, 314; 
R. X. 191, p. 315; R. Vf. 58. 1, 
p. 321; R., VIII. 11. 1, I. 81. 1, 
VI. 3. 7, p. 397; R., ten Maijdalas 
of, p. 99 ; !R., CitpSvana BrShma^as 
nearly equally divided between, 
and the Black Yajurveda, p. 222; 
R. BSskala SaihhitS, p. 306; B., 
regarded as Indo-Qermanio work 
by European scholars headed 
by Roth, p. 396; R., Ill Map^^la* 
name BhSrata indicating race 
occurs in, p. 422; R., VII Mapdala; 
p. 422; R., hymns, pp. 320, 371, 397, 
R., purpose of hymns of, p. 321f; R., 
edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 526; 
R. PfSti^Skbya, Saunaka, author of, 
p. 371; R. SSkhSs five, A^valSyanl, 
SSmkhSyan!, SSkala, Baskala, and 
MSndukS, p. 308; R. SathhitS, pp. 6, 
395; R., some hymns from, recited 
by the author at Vienna Congress 
in Aryan Section, p. 346; R. 
schools, SaihhitS of all, same, p. 315. 

Rgvedi, Vaidika, p. 225. 

Rgvedins, pp. 224, 228, 229. 

Riksoda, name of mountain, Arohosia, 
Arkhoj or Rokhoj derived from the 
name of, p. 104. 

Rks, p. 313; iR.s in Rgreda, some, 
found in other Vedas, p. 398. 

RksaihhitS, pp. 6,94, 423; R., mean¬ 
ing of the word in, p. 94. 

9k-verse, p. 217. 
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Book Sdiots, their contents, p. 15. 

BokhdJ (or Arkhoj) Arobosia called 
as, by* Arab Geographers, p. 104. 

Bokboj •( Arohosia, Arkhoj ) der- 
vied from the name of mountain 
Biksoda, p. 104. ^ 

Bomaka ( siddhSnta ), p. 57. 

Boman Geographers, p. 103. 

Bomans, p. 466. 

Bost, Dr., sometime Librarian, India 
OflSoe, p. 334; R., p. 340; R. 
of India OfiSce, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341; R., Lud'wig, 
Jacobi assembled at Vienna 
compared to Rsis assembled at 
Janaka’s Mithils;,in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Both, Dr., pp. 169, 188, 343, 397; R., 
one of the two authors of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 130; R. of 
Tubingen, President of Aryan Sec¬ 
tion at Vienna Congress attended 
by author, p. 341; R. and Weber, 
compared to YSjfiavalkya in au¬ 
thor’s Verses sung at Vienna Con¬ 
gress, p. 347; R., Rgveda regarded 
as Indo-Germanio work by him 
and other European scholars, 
p. 396; his curious phenomenon 
in the omission of termination of 
a case, pp. 397, 398; his edition 
of Nirukta, p. 498fnl. 

9si8, pp. 7, 55, 287, 304, 320, 346, 347, 
371, 399, 409, 411, 418, 420; R.s, 
assembled at Janaka’s MithilS, Bost 
Ludwig, Jacobi, assembled at Vi¬ 
enna, compared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347. 

^tava^, p. 486. 

Budra (Tamas ), p. 69, 

Budra god, pp. 38, 412. 

Budrabhnti, p. 24. 

BudradSman, pp. 25, 27, 29, 516; R. 
(a MahSksatrapa), p. 24; R. at war 
with SStakarpi (the lord of the 
Deccan), ibid ; his minister Suvi- 
i^Skba, ibid ; R. son of JayadSman 
(Mk.), p. 25 ; his Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion at Qirnar, p. 61; R. grandson 
6 


of Ca^fana, p. 514; R. fatherinlaw 
of PujumSyi, aoo. to Smith,^ p. 515; 
R. Satakarpi ( or Yajfia Sri S5ta- 
karpi) subdued by, p. 517. 

Rudradeva, p. 39. 

Budrasena ( Mk. and K ,) pp. 25, 27; 
R. (Mk, and K.) son of Rudrasimha, 
grandson of RudradEman, grand¬ 
son of the son of JayadEman, and 
great-grandson of the son of 
Cas^ana, p. 25; bis genealogy, 
ibid; R., son, of VlradSman (Mk.), 

p. 26. 

Rudrasiihha (Mk. and K.), pp. 25, 27; 
R. ( a Ksatrap ) son of MahSkf a- 
trapa BudradSman, grandson of 
Esatrapa JayadSman, great-grand¬ 
son of MahSksatrapa Cas^na, 
p. 24; R., son ofSvSmi-JivadSman, 
(E.),p. 26. 

RUpa, one of the five Skandhas, p. 8 
fnl. 

RUpnSth, p. 11; R., edict of, p. 13. 

Ruskin, referred to, as pessimist by 
Justice Ranade, p. 453; R. p. 454. 


SSba VIrasena, Minister of Candra- 
gupta II, and native of PStaliputra, 

^ p. 40. 

SabarasvSmin, a great MImSmsaka, 
author of MImSmsSbhSsya, pp. 58, 
65, 293, 319. 

SSbaras, name Dasyus applied to, 
p. 95 fnl. 

SabdSnu4SsanadSstra, p. 140. 

SabdavidyS, p. 163. 

Sabdenduiekhara of KSgojibhattfa, 
p. 316. 

Sabraose or Sambraose tribe, met with, 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Saih- 
vSgri, aoo. to General Cunningham, 
p. 106; S., probably Saubhreyas, p. 
107. 

SSdhSrapa, p. 503. 

SSgala, (SSkala) in Milindapafiho, a 
Pali Buddhist work, p. 162. 

^Bgala, mentioned by Ptolemy (i. e. 
^ala and not SBhkala), p. 162. 
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l^ar dst., inscription in,, pp. 40« 41. 

Sagaiai bis sons burnt by Kaplla, 
p. 64. 

85h coins, p. 279; S., or Satrap 
dynasty, p. 280. 

SShs, overthrown by Gautamiputra, 
p. 279; S.8., final date of, 260 ( u e. 
Saka 328), p. 281; S.s, p. 282. 

Sahadeva^ referred to, by Fatanjali, 
p.8a. 

Sahasaram, edict of, p. 13. 

SahasrSm, p. 11. 

Saifiihalakas, p. 40. 

Saiva-Agamas, p. 412; S. faith, p. 88. 

Salyas, system of Ka4mlr, p. 409. 

Saka Mana Boddo-S3kya Muni 
Buddha (Greek name on Coins ), 

^ p. 34. 

Saka, Candragupta, the Maurya re¬ 
ferred to, in an inscription in the 
year 72 (i.e. A. D. 150) of 8. 
era, p. 5 ; S., p. 29; S. coinage, an 
imitation of Greco-Baotrian or 
Greoo-Indian coinage, p. 20; S. 
dynasty, p. 520; S.ora, pp. 22, 31, 

32, 36, 40, 85, 89, 282, 325, 326; 

S., Kaniska believed to be founder 
o^ pp. 35, 167 ; S. in A. D. 78, 
p. 280 ; 8., founded by great King 
of Saka or Scythian race, p. 389; 
8. Kings, pp. 21, 516; 8. power, 
foundation of^ in Ist century B. 0., 
p. 22; S. race, pp. 293; S or 
Scythian race, p. 389; 8. tribes, 
p. 183. 

Sakas, pp. 17,18, 20, 21,23, 27, 28, 3?, 

33, 38,48, 50, 53, 54, 58, 376, 404, 

413,514, 517, 518 S.s, imperial, 
p. 28; S.s beaten by Gotamiputra 
SStakarpi, p. 30; 8*8 or Satraps 

driven from MahSrSsfra, between 

, 124 and 132 A. I).,^p. 31; S.s, ( i, e. 
Satraps of MSlwi?), p. 49; S.s, 
Indo-Soythians were called as, in 
RSjatarahgipl, p. 178. 

SakabbGpakSia, p. 389. 

SakakSla, p. 389. 

SSkala, Menander of, (M. same 
Mllinda, the Greek king ), p. 8; 


sV in Punjab, oaplidl of Yavana 
king, MeiiandeF, p. 18; 8., p. 20; S. 

( 'I. ir. Sahgala) name of to4rn cap-, 
tured by Alexander, p. 105; S. and 
Sahgala as different places, ibid ; 

S., capital of Madras, p, 105f; S. to 
the west ofUSvi, p. 162; S., capital 
of Madras aco. to MahSbhSrata, 
ibid; S., old city rebuilt by Euthy- 
* demia of Indo-Baotrian king, ibid; 

S., in Punjab, Mllinda king ruling 
at, p. 388. 

SSkalai pp. 308, 3J.4, 412., S., Kielhorn 
compared to, in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna congress, p. 347; 
Sh teacher of one of the two differ* 
ent recensions of Rgveda, p. 371. 

I^kala SSkha, pj>. SOS, 313, 314, 372; 
S. 8aihhitS| pp. 309, 310, 313, 314. 

SSkalas, pp. 308, 309, 311, 313, 314. 

SSkalya, author of Pada text of 
9gveda, pp. 371, 372. 

SakanrpakSla, p. 389. 

BakSri (enemy of Bakas), i. e., Vikra- 
mSditya (Candragupta II, 400 A.D.), 
pp. 49, 60, 326, 520. 

Sakasena, p. 31. 

Sakayavanam, an instance of aggre¬ 
gate Dvandva, p. 18. 

SakendrakSla, p. 389. 

SSketa or AyodhyS, pp. 18, 42, 52, 56, 
108,114, 116-118,122, 123, 131, 174, 
177, 178, 182, 184 ; S. ( SrSvasti ) 
or AyodhyS, province of Guptas, 
p. 51; S., Patafijali lived to north¬ 
west of, p. 128; SSketa, siege of, 
by Yavana, before 85 B. C., pp. 173, 
178; S., conquered by Yavanas 

aco. to GSrgl SaihhitS, ibid. 

SSkhS of Veda, p. 223. 

SSkhSs (schools) of Brahmans, pp 5% 
54, 372. 

Sakti, pp. 285, 288. 

SakuntalS, pp. 80, 120, 164, 371, 874. 

SSkya clan, Buddha, a K^atriya 
p. 292. 

I^kyamuni, bcurn in Lumbini grove, 
p. 18; bis reUcB, p. 23; p. 36. 
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IWStars, FS^ibirdiMrredito, a? native 
of, i 2 ) oopperplate grant of Bhara- 
, Sena €V, P. 103; hence Fn called 
I^SIStuTlsra, p. 163. 

SSlSturiya (native of SSlStura), 

PSpini referred to as, in oopper¬ 
plate grant of Bharasena IVi 
p. 108; S. ( PSpini) a native of 
SSiStura, p. 163» 

Salene ( Greek name on Coins), p. 34. 
islhshana, pp. 165, 889, 890; S. or 
SStavabana, pp. 326, 517; S. Saka 
known upto 13th century as * the 
era of the Saka King of Kings' and 
'the era of the coronation of the 
Saka King * p. 21; S. or SStavShana 
dynasty followed Saka Kings, p. 
825 ; S. Saka (two names of the 
dynasties combined), ; S., pp. 

389, 390. 

Salvs, p. 390. 

SSmSnya, pp. 152,153, 

Samatata, p. 39. 

Sama-Saihhit3, p. 224 and fn 1. 
SSmaveda, pp. 229, 418. 

Samavedis, p. 229. 

SSmas, p. 229. 

Sambandha (relation ), p. 287. 
Saihbhu, dedication of a cave to, (on 
inscription), p. 43. 

Satnbodhi, i. e. Perfect Knowledge, 
A^oka set out for, p. 13. 

Sambraoa or Sabraom tribe met with 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Saih- 
vSgri, aco. to General Cunnnigham, 

p. 106. 

Saihdh! rules, p. 227. 

BaiiidhyS, p. 314. 

SaiiidhyS-Vandana, time of, pp. 228, 
224; S.. p. 813. 

Saihgha ( Assembly ), pp. 10, 14. 
SaihghadSman, son of Rudrasimha 
(Mk.), p.26. 

Saihhita, pp. 225, 228, 308, 398,495; 
S., defined, p. 227; S., defined by 
F3pinl, as parah samnikar^ah (I. 
i4.109), p. 498. ' * 

Saihhitfis, p. 225. 


Saihjfis, one of. the five Skandhas, 
p. 8 fnl;S., p. 214; S., (teobnioal 
term), pp. 561; 

SaihJfiSs, pp. 500, 502, 504-506, 508. 
509. 

Saihjfiana (i. e. Saihjfia), p. 505. 
SaihjfiSna hymn of Rgveda, pp. 312- 
314. 

SaihkarScSrya (or Saihkara), pp. 59, 
68 fn3, 64. 65 fnl, 77, 289. 293, 294j 
328, 337, 388, 405, 409; his VedSnta 
BhSsya, pp. 62, 65, 73 fnl, 75 
fnl, 150, 300; S., date of, 9th 
century, pp. 88, 89; S., NSrSyapIya 
section older than, p. 288; his 
BhSsya (VSyu PurSpa qutoted in), 
p. 56; his com. on BhagavadgitS 
(episode of Mbb.), p. 88; S., men¬ 
tioned in Konga-BB4a-Oarita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection, ibid ; his system follow¬ 
ed by Prof. Beussen, p. 324; S., 
clue to his theory of world-illusion 
be found in Nihilism of Buddhist 
MahSySna school, p. 325. 

Saihkara-Vi jay a of MSdhava, p. 92. 
Saihkarsapa, pp. 285, 289; S., invo¬ 
cation to, (on inscriptions), p. 38; 
S., constant companion of Kpspa, 
p. 212; S., sprang from VSsudeva, 

^ p.288. 

SSrhkbSyana, pp. 305, 306, 312-315, 
371, 418; S., SakhS, pp. 304,305.308, 
809, 313, m ; S. Samhita. pp. 305, 
309,814; S., Qpbya Siltra, p. 305; 
S. Sutras, pp. 309, 310,314. . 

Saihkhya, pp. 76, 291, 328; 8. doc¬ 
trines, pp. 62, 63; S. Philosophy 
revived by I^varakpspa, p. 59; 8., 
pp. 62-78; S. principles, p. 69; S. 
School, p. 62; S. system, pp. 68, 74, 
410. 

SBihkhyas, pp. 62, 64, 69, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 77; S.s, Buddhists preceded by, 
p. 76. 

Saihkbya-Karikas of I^varakpspa, 

p. 59, * 

saihkhya Pravaeana, (a colleotion of 
Sutras) ascribed to Kapila, p. 64; 
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8.» ViJflSna Bhiksa's bb9§ya on, 

P.65. 

fiSihkhya SSra quoted, pp. 68 fnl, 899 
fnZ. 

SSihkhyatattv'akanmudl, p. 299. 

SSiiikhyayoga, p. 287. 

SaihpradSyayida (persons aequainted 
with tradition), p. 396. 

Samprati (present time), pp. 150, 156« 

SaihsSra (succession of lives and 
deaths), p, 284. 

SaihskSra, one of the five Skandhas, 
pp. 8 fnl, 462. 

Samudragupta, pp. 43, 49, 206, 520; 
S., son of Gangragupta I, p. 39; 
S., great grandfather of Skanda- 
gupta, p. 183. 

SaxhvSgri, Sambracse or Sabraose same 
as, aoc. to General Cunningham, 

p. 106. 

Saihvat Bra (57 B. 0.), VikramSditya 
founder of, p. 374. 

Sanabares (Indo-Parthianking), p. 33. 

SanakSnikas, tribes, p. 39. 

Sanasiddha, his wife HarisvSminI, 
p. 46. 

SSnci, pp. 35, 46; S., inscription at, 
pp. 29, 40; S.f remains of StHpas 

^ at, p, 37. 

SSpdilya, pp. 289, 290. 

Sandraootta, same as Oandragupta 
(Candagutta), ambassador Megas- 
tbanes sent to the court of, by 
Selukos, aoc. to Greek writers, 
p. 326. 

Sandrakottos, a King of Fafaliputra, 

P. 8. 

Sandrakottus, i. e. Oandragupta, 
p. 206. 

Sanga or Bandha, p. 70. 

Sangala (Skr. SSkala) name of town 
captured by Alexander, p. 105; 8. 
and SSkala as different places, ibid; 
S, t. e, Sankala ( PSpini, IV. 2. 75 ), 
p. 106 ; 8.f p. 163. 

SSiigala, identified with SSnkala of 
Papini, IV. 2. 75, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, p! 162; S., to 
the east of BSvI, tbtd. 

Saiigha, p, 47. 


SSnkala, and BSngala Identified, 

p. 162. 

SankalSdl group, I^pini IV. 2.75, 

p. 106. 

Ssnkba, p. 328. 

Sanskrit, as Vernacular of Indian 
Aryans (author’s view), p. 337. 

Sanskrit passages quoted from Bena¬ 
res edition of MabSbbSfiya, pp. 
136, 137; Skr. p.'from KstySyana 
quoted, p. 211 fnl; Skr. p.s from 
Patanjali and Kaiyata quoted, 
p. 216 fnl; Skr. p.s from A^valS- 
yana etc. quoted, p. 224 fnl. 

SSnti (or °parvan) book of MahS- 
bhSrata, pp. 9, 63, 69 fn2, 72 fn2, 
287; S., KSrSyapIya section at the 
end of, p. 405. 

Sapta-hautra, pp. 490-492. 

Sapta-hautra prayoga, pp. 489, 493. 

Sapta^atl, by HSla, p. 45. 

Sapta Sindhavah t. e. seven rivers of 
the Vedas, p. 104. 

Sarasvati (same as Zend Haraqaiti 
*. e. Archotis river) one of the 
Sapta Sindhus, p. 104; S., p. 133. 

SarasvatlkanthSbharapa, a Work 
ofBhojaon Rhetorics, ESja4ekba- 
ra’s Works quoted in, p. 87; 8., 

^ p. 90. 

SSriraka Sntras of BSdarayapa, prin¬ 
cipal work of VedSnta, p. 409. 

SSrngadhara, pp. 87, fn 2, 92; S., his 
Paddhati; S., grandson of RSghava, 
p. 91; his Paddhati edited by Dr. 
Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

SSrhgin. image of (on inscription ), 
p. 43. 

Sarpasatra or serpent-sacrifice, per¬ 
formed by J aname jay a at Harihara 
at the junction of TungabhadrS 
and HaridS, p. 92f; S., p. 120. 

Sarvadamana or Bharata, son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalS, p. 79. 

Sarvadar4ana Sazhgraha, work of 
MSdhava, pp, 64, 73 fnl-3, 74 fn3, 
76fn3.91fnl-2; S., ref. to MahS- 
bhSrata in, pp. 90, 91. 

SarvSnukrama of KStySyana, pp. 
304, 305, 309,314. 
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BSi (root), p. 499. 

repeated by Hots, p. 321. 

Saf (no# six but part of Vausat bere), 

' p.486.. 

Satakapiea Ranno, legend of, pp. 
277, 279, 

SStakarpf, pp. 515,516; S., the lord 
of the Deooan (DaksipSpatha), pp. 
24, 514; S., suocessor of Bpspa, p. 
30; S. Gautamiputra, pp. 239, 275, 
276; S. Xndhrabhptya dynasty 
known by the name of, aoo. to Smith, 
p. 513; S., name of a king and not 
a family name as thought by Smith, 
p. 514; S. subdued by RudradSman 
same as Yajha Sri SStakarpi, p. 

. ^ 517, 

Satapatha BrShmapa III 2.1.18-24, 
p. 96; S. B., p. 98; S. B., rarely 
one found knowing the whole of, 
by heart, p. 228. 

Satara dist., Mahuli in, p. 228. 

SatasShasrI or oomposed of a lakh of 
Slokas, MahSbhSrata oalledi pp. 
54, 405. 

SStavShana, pp. 30, 389; S., or SSli- 
vShana, pp. 326, 517; S., Andhra- 
bhptya dynasty known by his 
name, p. 513; S., dynasty, p. 279 ; S., 
(or SalivShana) princes ruling over 
MahSrSstra, p. 30; S., King, p. 280; 
8. race. pp. 276, 277, 281, 282, 514. 

SStavShanas, pp. 36,278, 518, 521. 

Satiyaputa, a country, p. 11. 

fiatiyaputas, country of, pp. 512, 513. 

Satpute (corresponding to Satiyapu- 
tas) family name of Maratha, Frab- 
bhu and BrShmapas in Poona dist,. 
p. 513. 

Satrap (Esatrapa), same as EsaharS- 
ta Nahapana, p. 278. 

Satrap or Sah dynasty, p. 280; S., p. 
389; S. Eings, p. 39. 

Satraps, pp. 23, 38; S.s ruling over 
Mahara^itra also, p. 30; S.s of 
Malwa ( i,e. Sakas ), p. 49. 

Sattan, p. 37. 

jSattta or a feeding-house for travel- 
lersi p. 25. 


Sattras, p. 44. 

Sattva, 66, 67, 69. 

Satvata, name of a descendant of 
Yadu: his race was race or clan of 
Satvatas.p. 291; 8«, branch of Yadu 
race, p. 425; S. race, p. 292; S. 
religion, p. 291; Satvatapuihgava, 
Vasudeva called, p. 292. 

Satvatas, p. 291. 

Satvatasaihhita, pp. 289, 291 ; S„ 
( Pafioaratra-Sanihita ), p. 290. 

Satyadaman, son of Damaghsada (E.) 
pp. 25, 27. 

Satyakama, son of Jabala, pp. 487, 
488. 

3atya4raya Sri PpthvI Vallabha, a 
Calukya prince p. 85 fn5. 

Saubhava set at naught, work of 
Patahjali, aoo. to Bhartphari, p. 184. 

Saunaka, p. 309 ; S., author of iRgveda 
Prati^akhya, pp. 371; S., p. 372. 

Sautrantika doctrine, referred to, in 
Jagaddhara's com. on Malatl- 
Madhava, p. 74 fn2. 

Sautrantikas, pp. 73; 76 fnl ; philo¬ 
sophy of S.s, p. 74. 

Savana, p. 492. 

SavitpOod, Brabmaoarin dedicated by 
his father to the service of, p. 322. 

SEvitryupakhyana, episode of Vana- 
parva of Mbh. referred to, in 
Samkara*8 Bhasya on Vedanta 
Sntras, p. 88. 

Sayapa, pp. 483, 486, 489, 491-495; 
S., Mbh. quoted by, in his com. on 
Taittirlya Upanisad, p. 90; 8., 

Minister ofBukka, Eing of Vijaya- 
nagara, ibid ; S., Mbh. quoted by, 
in his com. on Para^ara, p. 291; 
his com. on Rgveda, pp. 395, 396 ; 
his excellent commentary om 
Aitareya, Brahma^a, pp. 481, 
482. 

Scandinavians, p. 390. 

Schlegel, p. 217. 

Scholiasts, p. 63 fn3 . 

Scythian or Turuska Eings, p. 267; S., 
«. a. Saka race, p. 389. 

^^istan, coins of Gondophares found 
at, p. 32. 
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Belb:^, Frinoipa), of %he Beooan 
College, p. 454. 

Selukos, General of Alexander the 
Great, p, 3; S,, p, 5; 8.^ ambassador 
Megasthenes sent by, to the Court 
of Sandraootta ( Candagutta i. e. 
Oandragnpta Maury a), p. 836. 
SemMo race, p. 390. 

Senarc, Monsieur, pp. 12, fnl, 13 fol, 
2, 340. 

Senses, fire, tIz. seeing, hearing, smel¬ 
ling, tasting and hearing, p. 67. 
Sesa, pp. 152,153. 

I^tthis or Sefhs p. 37. 

ShahbazKarhi in Afghanistan, A^oka 
Insoriptions at, p. 10; S., p. 11. 
Shakespeare, p. 459. 

Shaonano Shako Kanheaki Kushano 
Shaonano Shao Haviahki Kuahano 
(Turkish), p. 34. 

Sheldonian Theatre, p. 336. 

Sheppard, Mr., Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, Northern Division in the 
steamer Siam by whioh author re¬ 
turned from Vienna to India, p. 359. 
Siam, some pali Mss. presented to 
Dr. Rhys Davids by the king of, 
p. 335. 

Siddspur, p. 11; 8., edict of, p. 13. 
SiddhSntas, five, p. 57. 
SiddhSntakaumudI, pp. 221,507, 510 ^ 
S., ofBhattoji Diksit. p. 316; S, 
edited by Cowell, p. 504. 

SiddhSntin ( Doctor), as opposed 
to PQrvapaksin (his opponent) 
p. 172 ;B., pp. *193, 194, 204. 
SfddhSrtha of theSSkya race (founder 
of atheistic system), p. 292. 

SiksS, pp. 224 and fnl 226, 502. 

SilSditya or Har§avardhana, pp. 327, 
366. 

Simla, Conference at, in 1911, to 
favour the idea of opening Research 
Institutes at presidency-towns, 
p. 319. 

Simuka, the founder of SStavShana 
' family, p. 30. S., of Andhrabhptya 
dynasty, p. 514; 8., (Sindhuka, 

^ Siprakaeto.) a I^StavShana prince^ I 
p. 515. J 


I Sindhu or Indus, pp. 20,182. 

I Sindhuka (Simuka, Sipraka etc.) 
p. 515. 

Singbapa, p. 298. r 

Sipraka (Simuka, Sindhuka etc.) 
p. 515. 

Siri Folemeos i. e. Fo}umSy!, p. 515. 

Sista, (educated man), pp. 443, 444. 

SilupSlavadha of MSgha based on 
Mbh. story, p. 89; S., quoted in 
Faddhatl of SSrngadhara, p. 92. 

Sits, pp. 370, 406, 421; her ravi¬ 
shment same as that of Helen 
(wrong analogy), p. 386; S. repre¬ 
sented as sister of RSma (RSmapap- 
dita) and Laksmapa in Dadaratha 
JStaka: still she is represented as 
Chief Queen, pp* 406,407. 

Siva, pp. 34, 38, 56, 190,191,194-196, 
198, 374, 407, 411, 412, 419; S. (Ma- 
hesvara) temple of, p. 45; S., wor¬ 
ship of, ibid ; S., figure of, on coins 
p. 48; his bow same as that of 
Ulysses (wrong analogy), p. 386. 

Sivsh, pp. 125,126,154-156, 170-172, 

193.198, 204. 

SivabbSgavatas, a sec i: of, p. 328. 

I^ivabhati (83 A.C.) founder of Digam- 
bara sect of Saivas, p. 375. 

Sivakah, pp. 170,171. 

Sivaskandavarman, insoriptions of, a 
ruler of KSfioi, p. 38. 

Siwalik, p. 11. 

Skanda, pp. 169, 189-191,194-196, 198. 

Skaudah, pp. 125, 126, 151-156, 170- 

172.193.198, 204. 

Skandegupta, pp. 42-44,181, 182, 184; 
S., son of KumSragupta, p. 41; S., 
Puspamitra (another) aoo. to Bha- 
gavanlal Indraji in reign of, p. 180 l 

Skandakah, pp. 170, 171, 

Skandbas, five, viz, RQpa, VijfiSna, 
VedanS, SathjfiS, SaihskSra, (these 
constitute human being), p. 8 fnl. 

Skando (Greek name on coins), p. 34. 

SlokavSrtika of EumSrila, p. 58 fn2. 

SmSrta (domestic ceremonies), p. 289« 

Smith, Ptolemy’s inform ation set 

aside byt 515. - i 
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SfBfti, Ireoatembranoer of what a man’a 
, oondiiioQ ia, 9| fnl. 

Sm^tis (or Metrical Law Books) 
pp. 52, 55, m, 403, 409, 4S0 ; S.s, 
soma of, based on Dharma Sutras, 
p. 408. 

Smrtivibhrama or Smrfcibhraxh4a 
( BhagavadgitS ii. 63, XV. 15, and 
XVIII. 73). p.9fnL 
So4Ssa, son of Rajub(v)ula, p. 22; 
his date is 72 (*. e, 150 A. D.), 
p. 23; S., 27. 

Soma, pp. 321, 492,493 ; 8., sacrifices 
pp. 230, 321, 322 ; S., tale of bring¬ 
ing of, p. 486. 

Sona, another name of HirapyabSbS 
(i. c. the Erannoboas ), p. 5; S., 
PSialiputra situated on the banks 
^ of, aoc. to Patanjali, ibid ; p. Ill fn2. 
Sorparaga i. e. Supara near Bassein, 
p. 254. 

Sorvata, Pa-le*fa-to transcribed as, 
by General Cunningham, p. 106. 
Spalahores, pp. 21, 27 ; S., brother of 
Vonones, p. 28. 

Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, pp. 
21, 27, 519; S., subordinate to Vono¬ 
nes and Spalirises, p. 28. 

Spalirises, pp. 21, 519; S., successor 
and brother of Vonones, p. 28. 
Spence Hardy, p. 259. 

Spooner, Dr., Arohseological Superin¬ 
tendent, Bengal Circle, p. 98. 
SraddhS, p. 323. 

^rSddha Ceremony, p. 323. 

Sramapas, p. 10; S.s or holy reclu¬ 
ses, p. 15; S.s or ascetics of all j 
sorts, p. 16. 

Brautasfttras, pp. 322, 420; S.s 
PurSi^as referred to in, p. 55; S.s 
written before PSpini, p. 81. 

Sr&vapi Ceremony (t. e. UpSkarapa), 
p. 305. I 

SrStrastI (or SSketa), pp. 51, 52. 

Sri. p. 184. 

Sridhara. p. 63 fnS; his Xandall, 

p. 299. 

Sri-Haraa, patron of BBpa, pp. 2, 85. 
Sri-Saila on Ky^ps, p. 233. 


STt 

Srotriyas (Srhutfs), pp. 230, 495. 

Sruti, pp. 66, 76, 287, 289; S., no basis 
of, for SSihkhya philosophy aoc. 
to SaihkarBoBrya, p. 64. 

Stein, Dr„ of Buda-Pest, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; 8 ., the 
Hungarian, read his paper in 
English at Vienna Congress, ibid, 
Stevenson, Dr., pp. 239, 252, 254, 256, 
257, 261, v||63, 265, 267. 272, 273; 

5., copies ISf Lt. Brett used by^ 
for his translation of Nasik Cave 
Inscriptions, p. 231. 

Strabo, p. 18; S., Greek historian, 
p. 177. 

Strato, p. 20. 

Stnpa raised to EonSkamana, p. 13 

8.. p. 24. 

Stupas (hemispherical struotures), p. 

36; (or Caityas), ibid ; S.s, p. 37. 
Subandhu, pp. 58, 59; S., author of 
V2savadatt5. pp. 47, 343, 375; S., 
mentioned in a Sloka attributed to 
ESjaSekhara, p. 87; his work 
VasavadattS mentioned in Harsa- 
carita ibid; S. (between 550 and 
650 A. C.), p. 376. 

SubhadrS, ref. to, in Mrcohakatiku, 

p. 88. 

SubhSsitaratnasamdoha, work of 
Amita- gati, a Digambara Jaina, 
p. 301. 

SubhSfitSvali of Vallabhadeva, edited 
by Dr. Peter Peterson, p, 525. 
Sudar4ana lake, pp. 24, 41. 

SudSs prince, p. 422. 

Slldras, pp. 18, 53, 54. 

Sudrakas, of PurSpas, Oxydrakae 
tribe identified with, by Prof. 
Wilson, p. 106. 

SUdrSpSm etc,, sUtra o) Patafijali, 
under PSpini, II. 4.10, p. 18. 

Suez Canal, p. 353. 

Sfikara (boar), p. 301. 

Sukhadwala, Mr., Institute erected 
by, in memory of K. R. Xama, 
p. 330, 

^Sukra of Ptisan in Rgeeda, VI. 58.1, 
p. 321. 
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SMcfma l^arlra formed bjr Buddhi, 
AhaihkSra, Manaa, organs of sense 
and aotioo, and five subtle elements 
(in all 18 ), p. 68. 

Snktas of Rgveda (1-1017), p. 304; 
SeS, of Rgveda, some* found in 
other Vedas, p. 398; S.s, in Vedas, 
p. 401. 

SulabhS Maitreyl, p. 371, 

Sumantu, p. 418. 

8ao, worship of, p. 45; 8., called 

Asura-han, p. 94. 

Sung-yun, a Chinese pilgrim, p. 3. 

Suhga dynasty, pp. 81, 119,182, 206, 
513; S., following Maury as, p. 

^ 111 . 

Suhgas, pp. 17, 518. 

Supara, ref. to, in MahSbhSrata, 
p. 387. 

8ttrS§tra, pp. 24, 31, 38, 134; S., (same 
as E&th!aw34) p. 23; S., Parna- 
datta, governor of, p. 44; 8., 
Valabht dynasty in, p. Ill fn 3. 

8ure4vara, pupil of Saiiikar3o3rya, 
p.59. 

8Qris, p. 287. 

Snrya, p. 210. 

Sutlej, p. 104. 

Sutras (prose aphorisms), p. 52; S.s, 
pp. 53. 54, 323, 371, 409, 410, 418, 
419, 420, 494; S.s of EapSda, p. 
224 and fnl; S.s, mention of PurS- 
pas in some of the, p. 407. 

SuvarpakSras, p. 37 

SnvSstu, name of river (modern Swat) 
branch of Kabul river ( PSpini IV. 
2.77), p. 104. 

Suvi43kha, a Pablava, son of Kulalpa, 
minister to BudradSman, p. 24. 

SvShS, p. 493. 

SvShSkpti, p. 498. 

SvSmin, title of a BhSsyakara, p. 
55. 

SvSmi-MahSsena, temple oi^ p. 43. 

8v5mi-( Budra? ) sena, son of SvSmi- 
Siihhasena (Mk.), p. 26. 

8v3mi Rudra 8ah, pp. 280, 281. 

8v5mi*Rudras6oa son of SvSmi- 
llahskfatrapa RudradSman (Mk.), 

P. 26 . 


SvSmi-Rudrasizhha, son of SvBoii- 
MahSksatrapa Satyasena iMk.), 

p. 26. 

SvSmi-Sixhhasena, sisters c son of 
SvSmi-Rudrasena (Mk), p. 26. 

Svarita (vertical accent), p. 227. 

8vaBvariIpavirodbin p. 286. 

SvetSmbara Jainas, claim to re¬ 
present the original Jainism, p. 375. 

SvetSiivatara Upanisad, pp, 62 fnl, 
64 fnl, 328 ; S., Kapila referred 
to, in. p. 64. 

Svistakrt, p. 308. 

Swat, same as Suvastu river of PSpini 
rv. 2. 77, branch of Kabul river, 
p. 104. 

Syria, pp.S, 12; S., Antioohus, king of, 
called YoparSja, by A^oka, pp. 178 
388. 


Tad, pp. 149, 155. 

Taddhita affixes, p. 124. 

Tagore Law Lecturers, p. 408. 

Tailang Vaidika praising princes of 
Gaikwad and Travanoore, p. 230. 

Tailahga BrShmapa wandering for 
Daksip3, p. 223. 

Tailahgapa, study of Veda in, p. 223. 

Taittiriya identided with Tartar 
(wrongly traced), p. 337. 

Taittiriya PrStisSkhya, p. 228. 

Taittiriya Sl&hS, p. 378. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, Mbh. quoted in, 
by SSyapa, p. 90. 

Taittirlyas, p. 228 ; T.s, SBkhS of, 
p. 372. 

Takh-i-Bahi, to the North-east of 
Peshawar, inscription of Gondo«» 
phares discovered at, p. 31; T„ 
p.32. 

Takkhasil3, p. 295. 

Taksa4il3, pp. 23, 517 ; T., or Taxila, 
p. 518. 

Takf a^ilsdi group, ( PSpini IV. 3.93 ), 
P. 106. 

Tamas, pp. 66, 67, 69. 

Tambapappi, pp. 11,12. 

T3p4ya BrBhmapa, p. 482. 
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Tangles,, his engine factory at Bir- 
mlaghian), Tisited by the author, 
p. 839! 

Tantrayifktis, p. 8S9. 

T5pT, river, p. 254, 

Tffr5, p. 370. 

TSrgpTda, King of Ujjayini, (charac¬ 
ter in Ksdambarl of BSpa), p. 86. 

Tartar identified with Taittirlya 
(wrongly traced), p. 377. 

Tartary, p, 378. 

Tath^gata or Buddha doctrine re¬ 
ferred to, in VSeavadattS of Suban* 
dhu, p. 58; T., p. 163. 

TStparyaparisuddhi, Com. by Uday ana 
on Uddyota, p. 318. 

Tatpurusa compound, PSnini II. 4 23, 
p. 110; T., pp. 502, 503. 

Tatrabhagavata^ p. 215. 

Tatrabhavat (respected), pp. 214, 215. 

Tatrabhavatah (1. e. of God or a God), 
p. 216. 

Tattva, (one entity), p. 287. 

Tattvas or principles of SSihkhya 
system 25 in number viz. Prakfti or 
FradhSna, Mahat-tattva (or 
Buddhl), AhaihkSra, five senses, 
five organs of'action, Manas, five 
subtle elements, five objects of the 
senses ( or gross elements ) and 
Purusa, pp. 66, 67, 

TattvaointSmani, p. 317. 

Taukshika, i, e. ToxdtOs (Gr.) name 
of a Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Taurds (Gr.) i, e, TSvuru name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

TSruru i, e. Taurds (Gr.) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387, 

Tazila, pp. 21-23; T. or Tak^a^ilS, 
p. 518. 

Tejamasa { t. e. Greek Epiphanous ) 
TndUrasa (tejamasa i, e., brilliant), 
p. 20. 

Tejas, pp. 67, 285, 288. 

telahg, Vioe-Obanoellor of Bombay 
University, his life-notice by Sir 
Raymond West, p. 427 ; T*, appre¬ 
ciation about, by the author and 
his premature death mourned, ibid ; 
T.. p. 432. 

Telephus, p. 20. 


5Tgi 

Temple, Oaptain, p. 342 ; T., account 
of Diotonary of Hindustani Pro¬ 
verbs given by, at Vienna Oongress, 
p. 344. 

Tennyson, two lines from his poem 
Locksley Hall, quoted, p. 354. 

Testament, New, p. 387. 

Teutons, p. 390. 

Thana dist., inscriptions in, p. 517. 

Theophilus, p. 19. 

Thibaut, Dr., quoted, p. 57 and fhl; 
409. 

Thomas, St., is said to have visited 
Gondophares, p. 32. 

Thomas, Mr., Edward, a Bengal civi¬ 
lian devoted to study of Indian 
antiquities, p. 335. 

Thucydides, p. 420. 

Ti (term), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

Tiaitenes, same as Oaftana, acc. to 
Ptolemy, p. 24; T., ruling at Ujja- 
yini, p. 515. 

Tiglath-pileser, p» 97, 

Tigris, p. 97. 

Timira, disease, p. 73. 

Tirthadardin, seer of saving truth, 
Patafijali called, so by Bhartrbari, 
p, 184. 

Tiru Vikrama, king of dJhera Country 
converted by SaihkarSoSrya from 
Jainism to Saiva faith, p. 88; T. 
I, II, pp. 88, 89. 

Tod, Col., date of Hammira acc. to, 
p. 91. 

Tom, p. 176. 

Tonakiatsekia, mentioned by Hiuen 
Thsang as name of a country, 
Chinese equivalent of Dhana- 
kataka, p, 276. 

ToramSna, prince ( of Hllpa race ), 
pp. 42, 521. 

Toz6t6s (Gr.) t. e. Taukshika name of 
a Zodiac sign p, 388. 

TradaraBa {i, e. Greek Sdt^os) 
corruption of traidrasa (Skr. 

3 trStuli) p. 20. 

T^ndata i, e, trJltuh (high-sounding 
epithet on Coins ) p. 32. 
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Tralkntftkii, dfnasty mled in 
MahSrSftra and Qujrat, p, 414. 

Trasarepu, p. 69* 

Travanoore, R9ja of, liberal patron of 
Veda*reoiter8, p. 230. 

Trinity, PurSpio, p. 69. 

Trira4mi ( name of a hill), pp. 252 f., 
272, 278. 282. 

Tfstn race, p. 422. 

Tsaukuta, same as Raukuta, boo. 1o 
Hwan Thsang, p. 104. 

TulsIdSsa, observations made by 
Grierson at Vienna Congress on, 
p. 342. 

TnhgabhadrS, Harlhara at the juoo- 
tlon of, and HaridS, p. 93. 

TuramSya (Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt)* 285-247 B. 0., p. 12. 

Turanian raoe, p. 389. 

Turks, p. 38. 

Turkish Rings, p. 85. 

Turkish language of some ooins, p. 34. 

Turkomans of Central Asia settled 
in Western part of India, aoo« to 
Jaokson, p. 528. 

Turuska raoe, Kani^ka, Havifka and 
VSsudeva or Vasu^ika of Ruzana 
dynasty belonging to, aoo. to 
RSjatarahgip!, p. 33; T., generic 
name for Indo-Soythio Rings, ref. 
to, in Vi6vagupadar6a, p 118 ; T. 
or Indo-Soythian princes, Ransika, 
Huska and Ju§ika, p. 167. 

Turuska or Scythian kings, p. 367. 

Turuskas, p. 178. 

Tyndall, a scientist, influenced by 
Carlyle, p. 454. 

Udatta, p. 502. 

IJdayagiri, inscription at, pp.40, 43, 
47. 

XTdayana, his RirapSvali, p. 299; 
his com. TStparyapariduddhi on 
Cddyota, p. 318. 

IJdayanSoSrya, p. 10. 

UddSlaka Arupi, pp. 487,489. 

Uddyota, work of BhSradvSja, p. 59; 
U., com. of VSoaspati on, p. 411; U.^ 
of KSgojihhatta, pp. 317, 3^8. c 

UdgStar, p. 491. 


UJjain, p. 826. 

Ujjayim, pp* 22, 27,29, 31,52,21Q, 876, 
389,414. 517, 578; X7. (Oadne), p. 
24; IJ., Capital of VikramSditya, p. 
50; IT., temple of MahSkSla in, 
mentioned in BSpas Ksdambarl, 
p. 86; U., under FSpini IV. 2.127, 
p. 103; U., Tiastenes or Oastana 
ruling at, p. 515. 

Ujjayini MahSkfatrapas, p. 41. 

tTjjayinlpuravarSdhliSvara title, p. 50. 

Ulupl, wife of Arjuna, ref. to, in RS- 
dambarl, p. 86. 

Ulysses, his bow, same as that of 
Sira, (wrong analogy), p. 386. 

UmSkbelS, queen, p. 289. 

UpSdi, pp, 146, 507. 

Universe, p. 64. 

University, the idea of, p. 438. 

Unsubstantial, world wrapped up in 
the, p. 6. 

UpSdeya (what is to be sought and 
secured), p. 287. 

UpadhS, pp. 498, 499. 

UpSkarapa ceremony, (i. e. SrSvap!) 
pp. 305, 809, 314. 

Upanayana, p. 322. 

Upanisads, pp. 6, 8, 64, 229, 287, 292, 
293, 324, 338, 387, 398-400, 403-405, 
409, 410, 420, 423, 471, 477; U.s, 
PurSpas referred to in, p. 55; U.s., 
SSihkhya terms in, p. 62; U.s., date 
of, 6th or 7th century B. 0., p. 468. 

Upapada compound, p. 221. 

Uparkot, p. 23. 

UpSsaka, a lay follower of Buddhism, 
(Aioka), p. 13. 

Upasarga, p. 496; U. under FSpini 
I. 4. 59, p. 497. 

Upasargas, p. 140. 

UpSya (way to God), pp. 284, 287. 

Up9yas (ways to God) are Rarma- 
yoga, JflSnayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Pra- 
pattiyoga and AcSrySbhimSnayoga, 
p. 285. 

UpSyavirodhin, p. 286. 

UpendravajrS metre, p. 212. 

UrddhasthSna, Ortospan (modern 
Kabul) derived from, aoo. to Frof, 
Wilson, p. 105. 
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tT8M» hymns addressed to, pp« 
32t 322. 

UssTadHta, son-in-law ofNahapSna, 
pp. 81^38, 39, 238, 255-257. 282, 516; 
U., inscriptions of, pp. 278, 282; 
U., son-in-law of EsaharSta Naha- 
pSna and husband of DaksamitrS, 
p. 514. 

Utgikar, Mr., MahSbhSrata Prospe¬ 
ctus prepared by, p. 424. 

Utpatti, p. 151* 

UttarS, wife of Abhimanyu ref. to, in 
ESdacnbarl, p. 86. 

UttarakSpds of BSmSya^a, p. 406. 

UttarSpatha or Northern India, 
p.366. 

Uttara B8ma Garita, p. 150; U., 
p. 217; U., Ill act of, is pathetic, 
p. 421. 

UttarSrha, p. 257. 


VScaspati author of VSrtikatat- 
paryaflkS, pp. 59, 299, 318, 411. 

VSoaspatimi4ra, p. 299. 

VadavS PrStitheyi, p. 371. 

Vadha, p. 809. 

Vaidika, a liring Vedic Library, 

p. 226, 

Vaidika Brahmans, p. 346. 

Vaidikas, important class of Bhik- 
sukas called, pp. 225, 228-230. 

Vaidya, L. B., M.A„ LL.B., author of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, his premature 
death referred to, p. 428. 

Vaidyaka, p. 328. 

VaijayantI, BhUtapSla, a Seth of, 
p. 38. 

Vaikupfha, p. 284. 

VainS^ikas (nihiftsts), p. 293. 

VairSgya, p. 66. 

Vai4ampByana, p. 418. 

VaUesika system, p. 410. 

Vaiiesikas, p. 69. 

VaispaTa character of MahSbhSrata, 
P. 424. 

Vaispavism, rise of, pp. 293, 411. 

Vahlrinara,p body of Qod called, 
p. T7. 

VaiySkarapa sohoolt p* 314. 


Vajasaneyaka, will be the only Veda 
in latter part of Ealiyuga, aco. to 
Agni PurBpa, p. 222 and fhl. 

Vaji, p. 12. 

VSkovSkya, defined as Tarka^Sstra 
by SaihkarSoSrya and Banga- 
BSmSnuja, p. 328. 

VakpatirSja, author of Gaudavadha, 
pp. 368, 375. 

Vskyamitra, p. 180. 

Vskyapadiya of Bhartyhari, pp. 118* 
134,136, 141, 166. 

Valabhl, in EathiawSd, under PSpini 
IV. 2.82, p. 103; V., p. 281. 

Valabhl dynasty, p. Ill fn3; V., 
Oopper-plate Grant of; dated, 326, 
p. 163. 

VSlkhilyas, pp. 304, 305. 

Vallabha, pp. 77 fn2, 409. 

Vallabhadeva his SubhSsitSvali, edi¬ 
ted by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

Valmiki, pp. 387, 393 ; V. influenced 
by Homeric ideas (wrong analogy), 
p. 386. 

VSmana, p. 301. 

Vaih^astha metre, p. 84. 

Vanaparva, p. 88. 

Vaneh or Wanneh province of Af¬ 
ghanistan ( same as Fa-la-nu, acc. 
to Hwan Thsang and Bannu, acc. 
to General Cunningham), p. 104, 

VSpija (Vapika), p. 37, 

VSpika (VSpiJa), p. 37. 

VapS, p. 493. 

VarSha (Boar) incarnation of VispU’ 
p. 42; V., p. 288. 

Varahamihira (astronomer), pp. 50,57, 
58, 233, 374, 376, 378, 387, 389; V., 
edition of, by Eern, p. 177; his 
verse giving Zodiac signs 
from Greeks, p. 320 fnl; V., AryS 
giving twelve names of Zodic signs 
given by, p. 387; V., Garga quoted 
by, p. 388. 

VarapS (FSpini. IV. 2.82) perhaps 
Aornos same as, p, 105; V., name 
of city as well as its people, ihid. 

^FarapSdi group (PBpini. IV 2.82), p. 

3103. 

Varapi^ p.590. 
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yaraaai or Baranas the name of 
place on right bank of Indue, p«105. 
Vararuoi, pp. 374, 376; bis PrS- 
krtaprid^Sia, p. 123 fnl. 

Varoin, name of Asura, p. 94, 
Vardhakas (carpenters), p. 37. 
VardhamSna, son of Gapge^a, p. 
299. 

Varpu (PSpini IV,‘2.103, IV. 3 93) pro¬ 
bably same as Fa-)a-nn (provinoo 
of Afghanistan) of Hwan Thsang, 
p. 104. 

Varsa, p. 219. 

Var^ma ( ®n), p. 219. 

VartamSna, p. 497. 

VSrtika on BhS§ya of Sabarasvamin, 
p. 53. 

Vartika (rule) by KStySyana, pp. 108, 
133,134,138, 140 andfnl, 141, 194, 
296, 318 ; V. on PSpini III. 1. 26, 
p. 209; V., on PSpini II. 3.36, p. 232. 
VSrtikas, pp. 142-147 ; V.s, (short 
critical dicta on PSpini's Gramma¬ 
tical sntras ), pp. 157,176,178, 374; 
y.s of KumSrilabhatta, p. 319. 
VartikatatparyatikS,oom. on Uddyota, 
by VSoaspati, pp. 59, 299, 318. 
Varopa, Asura epithet applied to, 
p. 94. 

Varupa-tree, amulet of, p. 95. 

VSsanS (habit), p. 73. 

VasatkSra, p.485. 

TasavadattS, work of Subandhu, pp. 
47,343; V., TathSgata or Buddha 
doctrine referred to, in, p. 58; 
V., edition of, by Dr. Hall, p. 85 
fn4; V., a work of Subandhu 
mentioned in Harsaoarita of BSpa, 
pp. 87,375 ; V., of Subandhu, many 
allusions to Mbh., in, p. 87. 

Vasi^tha, pp. 371, 423. 

Vasistha Dharma Sutras, p. 408. 
Vasis^ha Map4ala, DSnastuti, hymn 
18of,p.321;V., p.422. 

VSsis^has, p. 422. 

VSsisthi, pp. 275, 276. 

VSsisthipatra SStakarni, his wife re¬ 
presented as daughter of a Maha- 
ksatrapa in a mutilated inscriptior 
at Sanheri, p. 515; Y., Gatarapa* 


pa SStakarpi, this name occurs 
in a Nanaghat inscription ac^. to 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, p. 516 ;< V., of 
Xolhapur coins same as ^lumSyi 
ibid; V., p. 517. 

Vasubandhu, pp. 52, 58 ; V., Buddhist 
patriarch, his pupil DihnSga, p. 51. 

VSsudeya Bhagavat ( Kpspa ), 
pp. 43, 3.74, 175, 177, 210-214, 285, 
289-291,293, 327, 411; V., ( as god ) 
referred to, by PSpini in IV. 3. 98, 
p. 82 ; y., should be first in speak¬ 
ing of V. and Arjuna, p. 213 ; V., 
to be taken in his Divine capacity 
and not a mere Xsatriya, ibid ; 
tendency towards calling V., as 
ordinary man, acc. to Kielhorn, p. 

214 ; V., passage, IV. III. 98, p. 

215 ; V, spoken of as divine being 
both by PSpini and Patafijaii, p. 

216 ; V., founder of tbeistio system 
ibid, V., called SStvatapuiiigav^, 
p. 292. 

VSsudeva, first of KSpySyanas, 
p. 17; V., ( or Bazdeo ), p. 29 ; V„ or 
VSsuska ( Kusana prince ), p. 33 ; 
V., name of a King at SSfici, p. 35 ; 
V., invocation to, (on inscriptions), 
p. 38; V., Devabhnti killed by, 
p. 513. 

Vasumitra, grandson of Puspamitra* 
p. 182. 

VSsuska p. 29; V.. or VSsudeva 
(Kusana prince), p, 33. 

Vasu Uparioara, follower of 8Stvata 
religion, p. 291. 

VStsySyana, pp. 324, 411; V., or 
(PaksilasvSmin), p. 59; his bhSsya 
on NySya, pp. 65, 317, 328; V., 
earliest notice of Eimtilya's work in 
KSma^S^tra of, p. 328 ; his ESma- 
sfitra : his date 1st A. D., p. 329. 

Vauz, Mr., sometime Secretary of 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
p. 336. 

VSyu (or wind), p. 67, 

VSyupurSpa, pp. 42, 283, 346, 407 ; 
V., (creation referred to, in), ^. 56; 
V., a ref. to Pufpamitra as name^of 
some dynasty in, p. Ullpd, . 
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V«di, pp. 47,139, 223; V. of Asuras 
(i«uri VidyS), p. 98. 

Vada-raoitara, patronised by native 
prinoi^^ p. 229, 

Vedas, pp. 54,59,91, 124, 216, 225,230, 
287-290, 293,294,320,323, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 396, 400, 401, 418, 419, 476 ; 
their authority denied by Buddhism, 
p. 10 ; V.s preceded Sutras, p. 81 ; 
V.i, all four, form one whole aoo. 
toVispupurSpa, p. 419. 

VedamUlaka, based on Vedas, p. 184. 

VedanS, one of the five Skandhas, 
p. 8 fnl. 

Vedangas pp. 225, 228. 

Vedanta, pp. 63, 72, 76, 287, 298 ; V., 
Bhasya of Samkaraoarya on, 
pp. 62. 65, 77 fn2. 

VedantabhEsya of Ramanuja, p. 288. 

VedEntakalpataru of Amalananda 
pp. 298, 300. 

Vedantakhapda of Hemadri, p. 298. 

Vedanta Sara, quoted, p. 77 fnl, 

Vedanta^astra, p, 329. 

Vedantasntra bhasya of Saiiikara* 
oErya II. 1.1., 2, 42, p. 288; V. on, 
I. 4.11, p. 300. 

VedEntastltras, pp. 289, 338; V., Mbh. 
and Gita quoted in Saihkara’s 
Bhasya on, p. 88; V. or an 
Aupanisada system, pp. 62, 294, 

Vedio Aryans, neighbours of Assyri¬ 
ans aoo. to Inscription, p. 99, 
V. culture, p. 99; V. hymns, 
p. 477; V. Library, a Vaidika is a 
living, p. 226; V. people, p. 97 ; 
V. or Saorifioial religion ( Karma- 
kanda effectual blow to, at the 
hands of A4oka ) pp. 16, 49 ; V, 
rites, p. 10 ; V. ritual, p, 10 ; V. 
Rsis, p. 99. 

Venice, author's stay at, for three 
days in October 1886, p. 355. 

VepIsamhEra, drama by Bha(ta Ka- 
rEyapa, based on Mbh. story, p. 89; 
V., quoted by KEvyaprakE^a, p. 91; 
V. quoted in Faddhati of Sarhga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Venus, the planet Sukra, p. 321. 

Vernacular dialects, p. 45. 
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Vernaculars, p.61. 

Versailles, p. 339. 

Vesfana, p. 227. 

Vibhava (Manifestation of God), pp. 
285, 289. 

Vibhavas, p. 293. 

Videhas, MithilE, Capital of. p, 347. 

Vidi^a, pp. 17, 111 fn3, 276, 517., . 

VidyE (education), p. 470. 

Vienna, pp. 339, 340, 345, 350, 351,353, 
355, 356; V. Congress of Orientalists 
held at, 1886, p. 332; V., English, 
German, French and Italian lan¬ 
guages only recognised by, p. 342; 
comparison between Vienna 
Congress and assemblage of 
at Janaka's Capital MithilE drawn 
by author in his Verses sung; 
at Aryan section of Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, p. 148. 

Viennese lady, present at Vienna Con¬ 
gress compared to GErgi Vaca- 
knavl in author's Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Viharas, p. 37. 

VijayEditya, p. 85 fii5. 

Vijayanagara or Anagnndi, p. 80 ; V., 
Bukka king of^ p. 90. 

Vijayasena son of DEmasena (K & 
Mk.), p. 26. 

VijnEna, one of the five Skandhas, p. 
8 fnl. 

VijnEna Bbiksu, his bhEsya on SEiu- 
khya Pravaoana, pp. 65, 68. 

VijnEne^vara, p. 408. 

Vikalpa (option), p. 310. 

Vikrama era, pp. 32, 280-282. 

Vikrama King, p. 301. 

VikramEhkacarita, p. 365. 

Vikramankadevacarita, written by 
Bilbapa, its hero ruled over 
Southern India in 11th and 12th 
centuries, p. 2. 

Vikramaditya, pp. 50, 52, 375, 376 ; 
V., SakEri (enemy of Sakas tradi¬ 
tion about, applicable to Candra- 
gupta II, p. 49; V., King of I^Eyaat! 

^ (Saketa) aoo. to Chinese authorities 

* p. 51; V„ era; p. 325; V^ ^Elav^** 
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ga^a identified >with the name o( 
ag Saka era^ with that of SSlita- 
▼Sbana or ^tavShana, p. 826; V. 
founder of Sfiiiivat Era, p. 374; V., 
Oandragupta II called so, p. 520. 

VilSsaTatl, Queen of TSrSpida 
(CSiaraoters in BSpa’s ESdambsrT), 
pp. 66, 369. 

ViJivSyakura, same as Baleoouros of 
Ptolemy, p. 515; V., Viceroy first 
of VSsisthIputra and then ofGotaml- 
putra aco. to author ( vide R. G. B. 
Works VoK III pp. 30, 413f,), pp. 
516, 517. 

VimalodayamSlS, p. 308. 

Vinaya, its etymological sense, 
p. 462. 

VinSyaka, Com. of SSiiikhayana 
Grhya Sutra, p. 306. 

VinSyaka^Snti, Sutras on, in Eatha 
Sutra, p. 53 ; V., in YSjfiavalkya 
Smrti, agrees with Sutras of Eatha 
School, p. 408. 

Vincent Smith, his Early History of 
India (from Ztd Gen. B. 0. to 7th 
Gen. iu D.) reviewed, pp. 511-522* 

Vlracarita II, p. 150. 

Vlrasena, Oommander-in«Ghief of 
Agnimitra, p. Ill fn3 ; V., ( called 
Ebhira or cowherd), p. 282. 

Vipata, ref. to, in VUsavadatta, p. 87. 

Virodhinah (obstructions to the 
attainment of God), p. 284. 

Virodhins are SvasvarUpa,° Para- 
svarUpa,^ XJpaya,^ Furusartba,^ and 
Prapti®, pp. 286, 287. 

Virya (power), pp. 285, 288, 470, 472, 
474. 

Vifa, p. 12. 

Viiiakha i. e. Bizago (Greek name on 
coins), p. 34. 

Vilakha, pp. 188-191, 194, 196, 198. 

Vltekhah, pp. 125, 126, 154-156, 170- 
172, 198, 198, 204. 

Visarga, p. 497. 

Vl4esa, pp. 152,153. 

Vifpu (god), Bhagavat, pp. 44, 56, 69, 
285, 298, 801, 802, 407, 411, 419; his 
VarBha (Boar) ineamatiozi, p. 42; 
V, god (oniascriptions), p. 48; V., 
worship of, p, 45 ; V., eave tompk 


to. p. 45; his ten forms, p. 301 ;V., 
among synonyms of, Ef^pa is men¬ 
tioned but not R5ma hy ^mara, 
p. 406; V., Vasudeva of Bhagarata 
school and of Bhagavadgita after¬ 
wards identified with, p. 411. 
VIspugupta or Gapakya, author of 
Arthasastra, aco. to Jaoobi: Kandas 
overthrown by, and Gandragupta 
Maury a . raised to the throne by, 
pp. 328, 330. 

Vispu Purapa, pp. 16, 42, 56, 407, 419; 
V. later than Vayu P,, p. 56; V., 
ref. to Puspamitra as name of 
Bahllka dynasty in, p 111 fu3; 
V., edition of Wilson p. 233; ( Gh. 
XXIV) p. 278 fnl; (Gh. XXV), p. 280 
fnl; V., ref. to Vyasa in, p. 418. 
Vispuvardhana, predecessor of 
Ya4odharman, p. 42. 
Vi4vagupadar^a, ref. to Turuska in, 

p. 118. 

Vi6vBmitra p. 371; V., and Vasiirtha 
leaders of Bharata race and Puro- 
hitas of Sudas, p. 422. 

Vifvaksena, p. 284. 

Viivanatha Pafioanana, author of 
Muktavall, p. 503. 

Vi4vasena, son of Bhartpdaman (E.), 

p. 26. 

Vi^vasiihba, son of Rudrasena (E and 
Mk.) p. 26. 

Vi4vavasu, ref. to, in Mrochakatika, 

p. 88. 

Vi^hoba often alluded to, in HarlpEtba 
of Jnane^vara, p, 324; V. God, no 
mention of, in Jfianeivari, ibid, 
Vonones, pp. 21, 519; V., p. 21; V., 
coins of, p. 27 ; V., the first sup¬ 
reme sovereign represented as 
Maharaja, p. 28. 

Virddhabrabma Samhita, (Paficaratra- 
8.), p. 290. 

Vrddhi, p. 498. 

Vpfabha, first Tirthaihkara of Jainas, 
essay on the myth of, by the French 
Scholar at Vienna Gongress, p. 344. 
Vpfpis (Yadava tribe ), p, 292. 

Vun (t. e. Aka) tciw^ination (lV/3.98) 

pp. 212 , 218 . 
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Vuppadevabhatta, p. 307. 

VyS^hrarSja, King of MabSkSntSra, 

p. 

VyBhptia, p. 489. 

VySkarapa, p. 400. 

Vj^Skarapa, Patafijali'a bhSfiya on, 
p» 65. 

VySkarapa SSstra, p. 316. 

VySkhySna ( of a antra ), p. 195. 

VySkhySna of Patafljali, p. 141. 

VySkhySna (apeaking about), pp. 
140,141. 

Vyapade^a, pp. 152,153. 

VySsa, pp. 85, 393, 395, 418,419; V., 

as grandfathar, by Niyoga, of 
PSpdavas and Eauravas, p. 418; 
y., taught Rgveda to Paila, Yajur- 
▼eda to Vai4aihpSyana, SSmareda 
to Jaimini, and Atharvaveda to 
Sumantu aoo. to VispupurSna, ihid; 
V., in his manifold oapaoities, pp. 
418,419; V., author of all PurSpas 
also, p. 419; V. t. e. expansion 
or analysis as opposed to SamSsa, 
i.s., oontraotion or synthesis, ibid ; 
y., author of MahSbharata, ibid; 
V,f identification of action (expan¬ 
sion) 'With the actor: analysis 
denoting analyser, ibid; Vyilha 
(manifestation of God), p. 285, V., 
pp. 286, 289 , Vyahas (forms), p. 288. 

Vyutpatti-paksa, p. 601. 


Walter Elliot, p. 277, 

Wanne or Vaneh, province of Af¬ 
ghanistan, (same as Fa-la~nu, aoo. 
to Hwan Thsang and Bannu, aoo. 
to General Ounoingham ), p. 104. 

Wassiljew, quoted, pp. 47 fn4, 51. 
fn3, 52fnl, 58 fn3. 

Weber. Prof., pp. 118, 120, 126, 131- 
136,162,173,306, 308, 393, 403, 478; 
his remarks on date of Patafijali, 
p. 115; W., passage *Iha Pufpa- 
mitraqi YSjaySmah* not noticed by, 
pp. 115,116; W., namaMSdhyamika 
misunderstood by, p. 119; W., on 
data of PatafijaU, p. 122; W., 


Patafijali lived to east of Ps^aU- 
putra aoo. to, p. 123; W., KfttyS- 
yana as eastern granumarian aea. 
to, ibid; his letter, p. 123 faZ; his 
Critique on Dr. Goldstuoker, p. 125; 
W. on ysrtika 2 on III. 2. Ill, p. 
128; W. on Pu^amitra, p. 130; hfs 
essay on RSmSyapa, translated by 
Rev. Boyd, p. 217; W., Vice- 
President of Aryan Section at Vi¬ 
enna Congress attended by author 
p. 341; W. and Roth oompardd to 
YSjfiavalkya in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347; 
W. on Zodiac signs, p. 388. 

Wema-Eadphises (Eusata prince), 
pp. 33-35, 38, 48. 49 52. 56. 

Wema or Hima Eadphises same as 
Eadphises IT. p. 519. 

West, Mr., pp. 239-241, 245, 246, 259 
fn2, 271, 275; his excellent litho¬ 
graphs followed by author in 
translating Nasik Cave Inscrip¬ 
tions, pp. 231, 232. 

West, Sir Raymond, Vice-Cbanoellor 
of Bombay University, p, 427. 

Western MalwS, p. 42. 

Westminister Abbey, p. 333. 

Whitney, American Sanskrit scholar 
pp. 401, 402, 407. 

Widow remarriage, p. 303. 

Williams, Monier, p. 169; his 
Dictionary, pp. 187, 188. 

Wilson, Profestor, Prakpti acc. to him, 
is material cause of things, p. 69; W., 
Aornos hill-fort derived from 
Xvarapa (enclosure) acc. to, p. 104 ; 
his Ariana Antiqua, p. 104fnl; W., 
Ortospan (modern Eabul) derived 
from UrddhasthSna aoo. to, p. 105 ; 
W., Oxydrakm tribe identified with 
Sudrakas of PurSpas by, p. 106; his 
Vispu PurSpa. pp. Ill fn3,113 fn2 
3,233 ; his Vi^pupurSpa, Ch.XEIV, 
p. 278 fnl; Oh.XXIV. p. 280 fnl; W., 
p. 348. 

Windham, General, victory over, by 
mutineers at Ealpee, p. 467. 

Windisoh of Leipsig, present at Vienna 
Congress, p, 341, 
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Wordsn^orth (Poet) quoted, pp.7S, 
faU P* d54. 

.Wordeworth^ Prin . P* 356. 


X-rays, allusion to, in the Rgveda, 
aoc. to some, p. 418. 


Yad, pp. 148,154* 

YSdaya race, pp. 292, 298; Y. tribes 
(Andhakas, Yp^pls), p. 292. 

Yadu, SStvat, name of a descendant 
of, p. 291. 

Yadu race, p. 425. 

Yajfias, p. 411. 

Yajfia-maodapas, p. 411. 

Yajfla4ri SStakar^i, PP« 30, 31; Y* 
later than PujumSyi, p. 514; Y., in 
SopSraOoin, p. 516; Y., same as 
SStakarpi subdued by BudradSman, 
p. 517. 

YSjfiaTalkya, pp. 7, 8, 346, 347, 399, 
420 j Y., will be PurohUa of Kalkl 
King, p. 222 and fn2; Y., first 
teacher or founder of White Yajur- 
veda, p. tWd; Y., Weber and Roth 
compared to, in author's Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Yajfiavalkya Bmpti, pp. 53, 224, and 
fhl, p. 468; Y., VinSyaka Santi in, 
agrees with Sutras of Katha School, 
p. 408. 

Yajnik, JavirilalXJmiashankar; p.332. 

Yajfiikas, some of Bhiksukas called, 
p. 225. 

Yajurveda, pp. 378, 418; Y., Black, 
pp. 223, 228; Y., followers of, in 
South India, pp. 222; Y,, Citpavana 
Brgbmai^ashave, as well asRgveda, 
ibid ; Y., White, predominant in 
Northern India, p. 223, Y., p. 468; 
Y., Pr8ti48khya of, p. 315. 

Yajurvedis, p. 229. 

YajoS'SamhitS, pp. 224 and fnl, 482. 

YSjya, pp. 489, 492. 

YSjyS verses, p. 321. 

Yaksa, of MeghadUta, mentions Kuru< 
ktetra, p. 86. 


Yama, p. 285. 

YamunS, (JumnS) oonquests of 
Menandros pushed upto, pp^ 108, 
117. " 

YSska, author of Nirukta, pp. 323, 
896, 423, 468, 469, 470, 472, 478.; Y., 
and Panini, same period assigned 
to, p. 161; Y., on definition of 
SaihhitS, p. 498. 

Ya^odSman son of Rudrasiihha (K.), 
p. 26; Y.. son of DSmasena (K. and 
Mk.), ibid, 

Yaiodharman, Mihirakala, subjugat¬ 
ed by, p. 42; Y., p. 43. 

Ya^ovarman, sovereign of Eanoj 
conquered by LalitSditya, p. 368, 

YSs tv Etah, p. 148. 

Ysta (well-behaved), p. 473, 

Yatindramatadlpika, pp. 285, 237. 

Yaudheyas. tribes, p. 39;Y.s, (Papini 
V. 3.117), p. 107. 

Yavakrita, p. 404. 

YSvakrftika (one who reads or 
knows Akhyana of Yavakrita ) 
under PSpini IV. 2. 60, p. 404. 

Yavana, pp. 101,131, 174, 176, 177; Y. 
or Greek prince, p. 18; his siege 
of Saketa, p. 173; Y. (who laid 
siege to Saketa) i,e. Menander allu¬ 
ded to, by Patafijali, p. 178. 

Yavana race, p. 293. 

Yavanas, pp. 38, 48, 53, 54,116, 183, 
184, 404; Y.s., or Baotrian Greeks. 
p. 17; Y.s, beaten by Gotamiputra 
Satakarpi, p. 30; Y.s, spoken of, 
as astronomers in Garg! SaxhhitS, 
p. 378; Y.S., (».e. Mleocbas) SSstra 
of Astronomy and Astrology well 
known among, p. 320 fnl; Y.s, 
same as Mlecohss, p. 388. 

Yayati, p. 404. 

Yayatika (one who reads or knows 
the Akhyana of YaySti) under 
P8pini IV. 2.60, p. 404. 

Yoga, pp. 328, 410; Y., .philosophers 
p. 78; Y., Sastra, p. 285 ; Y., School 
p. 64; y.-Vasiftha, p. 409. 

Yogao8ra School, founded by Xrya- 
sanga (or Asahga), pp. 58; Y. 
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dootrinti of, p. 73; 7., BuAdhistio 
vorks oi; p. 400. 

7og8od»i, p. 74. 

Topa X&g named Antiyoko, pp. 11, 
10 ; 7., in Pali u e. Hilinda reign* 
ing at SSkala in Panjab identified 
with Baotro-Oreek monarch Menan- 
dro8, p.388. 

YoparSja, Antioohus, King of Syria, 
called so, by Aloka, pp. 178, 388. 

Yudhisthira, p. 54; Y., (reference 
to in copper plate ), p. 85; Y.; 
Oonarda I, contemporary of, p. 
316; Y., mentioned by Patanjali, 

p. 404. 

YudhifthirSrjnnan, this oompound 
occurring in Patafijairs work in 
seTtral places, p. 83. 


Yule, Colonel Henry, sometime mem¬ 
ber of India Council and President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 835; 
Y., p. 338. 

Yfipa ( on inscription ), p. 43. 


Zeionises (name of Northern K|fa- 
trapa), his coins, pp. 00, 03. 

Zend Haraqaiti (t. e. Arohotis river) 
t. e. Skr. Sarasvatl, p. 104. 

Zodiac signs, not adopted from 
Greeks by Hindus aco. to some, p. 
300 fnl; Z., twelve signs of the, are 
translation of Greek names, p. 387. 

Zoilus, p. 00. 

Zoroastrians, p. 49. 

Zyg6n (Gr.) ». e. Jnka, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 
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(sunfcRt, p- 24i. 

aror p- 234. 
p-> p- 382. 

Pr., p. 382. 
ai?nww p. 242. 

3# Bkr. 3rt^ H. G. 3?^ P. 3n% 
®- 0.31^ Pr., p. 382. 
ajftfljiows p. 271. 

^ snmr p- 266 fn i. 
p. 144. 
aifT: P- 608. 

p; 246. 
arsfR p. 144. 

Pr., p. 382. 

3W^ p. 607. 

3lftl P« 145. 

siaisff.on Panini Vni. 

1.16, p. 83 fn 5. 

3»?7*?r»nT<J5{<HT P- 44 fn 1. 
gnr PP' 144, 146. 

3J3r sr®^-'.Samkliya- 

aara, p. 68fn 1. 

3l3RRr P- 144. 
aivwlfil'GJ: P. 224 fn 1. 

sro .p. 88 fn 3. 

3T (3ff( g n^ q^iUtrtj; or 
<Wri) p- 246. 

(3if^jn«mw) p- 242 

m 5.!n%, p. 86 fn 2. 

3 t w« r 4ii r <i p. 410. 

3renft p. 146 
9Wn#(3WW^)p. 246. 
art^p. 146. 

p. 145. 
aJOTW p- 146. 
aigsnftr® p-144. 


313^ 'inriSsswc, p- 6 fn 1, 
aaqjTp. 234. 

p. 146. 

3TRIW^-.?*R3jra^, Vedanta BhSsya 
II. 1. 1, p. 64 fn 6. 
3PTWT...»lft^, p. 108 fn 2. 
gwag pp. 191, 194, 196. 

3liTfl% p. 168. 

3WT?1%0T ( 3m^%ufl r t| ) p. 246. 
3mM P- 234. 

3Prt5i^ P. 274. 

3PnW ( 3TJri^ ) P- 246. 
p. 14 fn 3. 

SlWrssiR 8kr. H. fJrsrit M. 
G., p. 380. 

gnaPTR Skr. H. fSmf M,, p.879. 
3n^ p. 234. 

3<wngy Ap., p. 384. 

H., p. 384. 

3I**lT®5Sr Pr., p. 384. 

3(q ® w ( a tp fa p n :) P. 234. 
SWTffSfrT P-146. 

Skr. ^ H. ffra M., p. 379. 

o^rf^Sf^) P- 246. 
aRwraar^i: pp-173,175. 

gi^ pp. 213 fn 1, 234. 

3t^ p. 238. 

p. 505. 

gj(»»nTv PP- 604, 506. 

3WS«ft P- 234. 

p.75 fn 1. 

3rt^«q^ PP- 606, 607, 509, 

3TW® P. 234. 

3i«sriw P- 361. 


auw: P- 361. 

3TO»# (arroil) p. 248. 

* In this Index the following'abbreviations are used: M.=Marathi, 
H.=Hindi, Ap.=Apabhraih48, Q.sQujaratbi, P.a Panjabi, B.^^Sindhi, 
B.oBengali, O.»0riya, Fr.=Frakrit and Skr,s>Sanskiit, 
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P. 234. 

31#^ P- 144. 

p. 144. 

Skr. fti' M. G. B. O. pjj-, 

5fr H. ^ or 5 * P. 31* 
. Pr., p. 382. 

arhrarr M., p. 383. 

3IT5^^: p. 387. 

WIW H. G., p. 382. 

3n% B- 0„ p. 382. 
arrmtUT () p. 247. 
amfflT: P. 174. 
an^p. 146. 
ainT: pp. 505, 508. 

3imifRra>R p. 144 
3im5I3Tr I’r., p. 383. 

3IT»ra^: Skr. Pr. 

Ap. aibrsrr M. Or. sthtot 

H. P. B., p. 383. 
aiWOT H. P. B., p. 383. 
airffr p. 144. 

3lt^ H. P. B., p. 383. 
sjhrr^ M., p. 384. 

Skr. awTrS’sfr Br. 

M. ari^nr M. H., p. 384. 

sinivng^ P. 145, 

WITOS’ Ap., p. 383. 
an»g g | tw^ i n af p. 307 fn 1. 
3iT*«r5n'«nfi5imr p. 308 fn 3. 

f P. 146. 
f!pa- P., p. 382. 

Skr. ^ M. or ^ H. 
P^ ^ Pr., p. 382. 
f5P..146. 
tfitfRT p. 224 fn 1. 

P. 387. 

P5 P- 146. 

W n fl ff i T p. 177. 

P. 177. 

P. 144, 

P. 272. 


' P. 163. 

15 P. 274. 
p. 170. 

pp. 145, 197,298. 
or gr«- H., p. 382. 

P. 60 

fn 1. 

( 3?^ ) P. 266. 

Pr., p. 382. 

pp. 211 fn 1, 263. 
p. 504. 

) p. 270. 

p. 196. 

3q^p. 136. 

Bkr. ^M., p. 380. 

31(3^1 Skr. Pr., p. 379. 

p. 196. 

3<n?R p. 214. 

Tmtrnr Skr. «n«iT M.«n^P.,p.380. 
pp. 253, 257,260,261,263. 

37 M., p. 383. 

3 > 3 r or H., p. 382. 

( aiHmf ) P. 272. 

3>% M., p. 382. 

3>P35JTirift, ^rtwT* 

(i5Th^° )«Tsft 5TT«3r, 

HJO^qsr, p. 308 fn 3. 
sjt^; p. 224 fn 1. 

Sit® P. 469. 

5 P. 146. 

Skr. qsgr H., p. 380. 
p. 507 

q:?TT: P. 170. 
iffTOT^ p. 170. 
q?JT5 P- 170. 

flfe^frpp. 174,211fnl 
«^:p. 302, 
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) P.1241. 

P. 174. 

Vaql Skr. Pr. ^ M. ( Goap. 
Ma]. and Obit. ), p. 384. 

H., p. 380. 

Pr-, P. 384. 

Wf M. ( Goan. Mai. and Obit. ) 
p. 384. 

teagr ■A.p., p. 384. 

Pr., p. 384. 

Skr. Pr. Ap. 

?pfer M. H. B., p. 384. 
<f^(^)P- 265. 

P. 274. 

qsjnf^ pp. 268, 260. 

^ H. ^ p. 380 
'P’fr PP. 17®. 
dUMUIUKk' p. 271. 

«5nfR P- 261. 

P- 804. 
p. 233. 
p. 268. 

P. 471. 
p. 307 fnl, 

*5^ P. 301. 
p. 224 fnl. 

^ )> P. 379. 

P. 47 fn 3. 

*ftT! P. 361. 

^fer M. H, B., p. 384, 

65WW t or SIWT P. 255. 

St. M, Mai. Goan., 

p, 385 

qn<nv Mai. Goan., p. 386. 

WWP. 238. 
lETViW PP. 268, 273. 

fife -ffqr^:, p, 506. 

.<H[(T, P. 504. 

1%fT M., p. 384. 

Skr. Pr. Ap, 

flffT M, H. P. P., 
P. 884. 


Ap,, p. 384. 

Pr., p. 384. 

H. P. B., p. 384, 

H. G. P., p, 381, 

^M. H., p. 381. 

^ Skr. M. H.^ H. G. P., 

p. 881. 

P. 234. 

Pr., p, 382 

Skr. H. P.fqrG.^qrM. 

Pr., p. 382. 

G. > P. 382. 

IF8TT: P. 221. 

^«S»rr.?ni^|wr.-, Patafijali IV, 

1. 4, p. 83 fn 2, 

) p. 268 

p. 387. 
f qrsi p. 261. 
p. 271, 
pp. 268, 259. 

^ or ) p. 271. 

P. 301. 

^ M., p. 382. 

^wiT p. 211 fnl. 

P. 298. 

P. 234. 

®WTTT3r p. 265. 

^p. 169. 

P. 263. 

• •.. p. 68 fn 1. 

%qnr p. 234. 

%% p. 266, 

H. P., p. 382. 
p. 181. 

p. 387. 
liS^TP. 387. 

.Kinir:, P.387. 

p. 303. 

tim snfnrw p. 263. 

qnfT Pr., p. 379, 
qni^nr p- 234. 

WT )fm P. 238, 
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mv St. M. iifTV Mai. Qoaa., 
p. %S6. 

mJSl ^ V^al. Goan., p. 385. 
frlQlr Pr., p. 382. 

«1^Skr.^Pr.^ M. H. P., 
Ilf G., p. 379. 

fli^ Skr. M. fnsT H. Pr., 
p. 382, 

fnor M., p, 382. 

wrfS« () Fnfl* p. 274. 

flH H., p. 382. 

Ilf G., p. 379. 
fif M. H. P., p. 379. 

ini M. H. G. P., p. 381. 

*nT(*nJ )p. 274. 

*rt^ Skr. im M. H. G. P.,p. 381. 

p. 234. 

»IW: ^ P. 145. 

HW p. 234. 
nnff ^rraas^ft p. 86i. 
um Skr. Ijgr M. ^ H., p. 380. 
iftwft P. 260, 

ihsnpr (for ifrw«i) p- 242. 

Ap., p. 384. 
irfiRll- Pr., p. 384. 
rftUip; Skr. %yait Pr. Ap. 

*nOT M. P. itnir h. b., p. 384. 
iflOT H. B., p. 384. 
iftai M. P., p. 384. 
iftirefiT pp. 242, 249,253,260, 268. 
pp. 234, 235. 

P. 266. 

■qS!: p. 200. 

Skr. Pr. Ap. 

^ M. H. P. B. 0., p. 383. 

Skr. i’r. M. G. 

H. P., p. 388. 
i|t»gr Ap., p. 383. 
it;C# Pr., p. 883. 

^ M. H. P. B. O., p. 383. 
V t fta ff Pr.> p. 383. 
lit# M. G. H. P.; p. 883. 


■trit H. #f| p. 380. 

^ p. 145. 

'SIsrsfT () p. 248. 

^apnfir, p, 170. 

p. 233. 

'9#TP. 234. 

p. 255. 

^sjraHfPffr pp. 182 fnl, 189. 

:sifOt p. 253. 

) P. 266. 

^(5twr)p. 274. 

^TTfOir: p. 234. 

p. 261. 

( ftsfit ) P. 218. 
f%«fp. 146. 
f% q qa. p. 146. 

R rq «i.^w p. 146. 

P. 234. 

P. 242. 

T%( # pp. 268, 259. 

P. 263. 

s^ST PP. 236, 272. 
p. 144. 

I 

^ P. 144. 

(fW) P. 247. 
p. 273. 
i^rp. 401. 

5I((!T St. M. sniH Mai. Goan., 
P. 385. 

gjjnsr Mai. Goan., p. 385. 

3R«n[ P. 508. 

IV. 2.81, p. 607. 
3f#l^ p. 234. 

315^51 P. 146. 

SWfjei: p. 307 fnl. 

31^ M., P.383, 
srat G., P. 383. 
gf#3ir Pr., p. 383. 

, Q|#«r Skr. 3f#a|T Pr. aigf M, 
• araft G., p. 383. 

I 3Rrr3Nrrp. 379, 
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afnTM.H.G.P.B.,p.S81. 
grrft Skr. srm M. H. G. P. B., p. 
881. 

fSigiT p. 387. 

.Patafija]i,p. Ill 

fal. 

^ p. 242. 

P. 301. 

fSmjT Pr., p. 381. 

^nirB. o. S.,p. 381. 

I^IgT Skr. ^ M. H. P. G. B. 
O,, ^ S. ^tSflTT Br., p. 381. 

H.j p. 383. 

^ Ap., p. 383. 
sftait Pr., p. 383. 
sfhrM. H. P. G.,p. 381 

Skr. gftgjf Pr. gftg- Ap. gft 
H.,p. 383. 
p. 170. 

S gl fta w Pr., p. 383. 

or srf M. H. G., p. 883. 

31H. P. G., p. 383. 

3J^ p. 387. 
sqjrr Pr., p. 383. 
p. 471. 

2P* P- 145. 

P. 507. 

ITMIIlIrtlld.) PP- 508, 

609. 

iff H., p. 381, 

P. 146. 

bIh Ap,, p. 379. 

«f«rt^P-iJ71. 

Bdmftdiiq = p.271, 

H5r.p. 505, 

p. 216. 

BiRH ^firnmnuffrai, i- 2. 68, 
pp. 604, 608, 

.5^6:, p. 76 fal. 


TOT?Nnr, P- 379. 

fRf 2. 69, p. 607. 

^p. 146. 

BT%r Pr., p. 379. 

Blfig- Skr. BrfifT Pr. BfW Ap. 

M. H. P., p. 379, 

Brtf P. 263. 
mif p. 387. 

fit*!'*! Skr. Bf^R or 

p. 240. 

fif«nrRr ( Skr. p. 246. 

(^f^)Skr. p. 233. 

^ p. 144. 

wiSTT. ar r ^^ pi B: > p- ^5. 

jffgait-f Pr. and Ap., p. 383. 
p.383. 

Skr. Pr. Ap. 

M., p. 383. 

H., p. 379. 

) pp. 258, 259, 
nff^p. 387. 

pp. 234, 235, 250, 253,268, 
271, 272. 

Skr. fif M. G. fif H. frfT Pr., 
p. 381. 

261. 

fO f p. 504. 
p. 272. 

?fn ( apit) pp. 257, 268. 
fJTltT P. 263. 
fjrttsar p. 268. 
ffT P. 14 fa 3. 

p. 174. 
pp. 253, 270. 
fTf M. G,, p. 381. 
fifr P.> p. 381. 
fWft# P. 272. 

^ («[T^ ) P- 249. 
ft1Tl%^PP. 269,270, 
pp. 605,608. 
fTTO, o^p. 265. 
flfgjpr PP* 253,263.. 
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^ B., p. 384. 
fifin' M., p. 384. 

253 , 261 . 

8kr. Pr. Ap. 

%T M ^ Pi %T H., p. 384. 
^)^Ap., p. 384. .. 

Pr., p. 384. 
qfhrr P., p. 384. 

P- 174. 

W^P- 179. 
pp. 169, 503. 


P- 242. 

pp- 242, 249. 

P- 265. 
qij p. 238. 
vr^ p. 272. 

P- 274. 
p. 272. 

vpRgngrr p- 253. 

8., p. 382. 

^ P., p. 382. 
iggy M. G., p. 382. 
ijjy H., p. 382. 

\S5JT B. 0^ p. 382. 

Pr., p. 382. 

^ Skr. ^ M. G. rjjy H. ^ 8., 
iJsTrB. 0. i^P.g]f|Pr.,p. 382. 

St. M. gJsnr Mai. Goan., 
p. 385. 

q^Ttrr Mai. Goan., p. ,385. 


!T ••• p. 141 fn 2. 

Srg (SR[)p. 242. 
qgy i a : P. 329. 

5T5^ p. 274. 
qTtrf^irm p- 27o. 

STNin P- 234. 

P- 302. 

JPRT P- 242. 

p. 242. 

.«JNra:,p. 77 fn 3. 


p. 303 

HINR pp. 261, 263 
*lfN P. 234 
H., p. 383 
srr^JiT p. 261 
*rT^i*R(sn5^RI?)p. 255 
jnfSirr p. 263 
p. 253 

(STT^VJrr ) p- 256 
Skr. mftail' or Pr. 

gntK Ap. igrtt M. ^rrf H., p. 383 
(nome-and-form) p. 8 f n 2 
VI. 4. 3. p. 144 
STirwnr: p. 307 fn 1 

^ irmr: p. 224 fn 1 

RTf%5: P- 301 
jnfig- Ap., p. 383 
sirf^ Br., p. 383 
5n<%^pp. 265, 270 

50 ^ Nssnt.Atmn- 

tatfcvaviveka p. 10 fn 1. 
pp- 258, 259 
fJig' 8., p. 381 
^ Pr., p. 381 

%T Skr. sftgr M. ;%H. P.,. f5|g: 8. 
ftgr Pr., p. 381 
pp. 258, 259 
p- 249 

p- .146 

#iTM., p. 381 
;% M. H. P. G., p. 381 

Skr. ^ M. H. P. G., p. 381 
iffg H. P., p, 381. 

PP- 257, 268. 

(5NnT)p. 273. 

Pr., p. 383. 

M., p. 383. 


q-^lcSl: pp. 606, 607, 608. 
p. 507. 

) pp. 267, 258. 

’ (Jri^^gT^)p. 249. 

«Tf*WP. 266. 
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i|g^ pp. 192, 208. 

P-303. 

qfihr: p- 303. 

M. H. Gt., p. 381. 
,: 5 ft 8 kr.q^M.H.G., p. 381. 
W(oi^)P- 241 

p. 247. 
qf p. 145. 

»Wi»5qtH^)P- 343. 

qRftwfilF.P- 76 fn 1. 

q^CflKP- 247. 

P- 174. 

qqjRI#jNt> p.l69. 
p. 234. 

qisqrr®: p. 607. 

qitsr.P- ^07 fn 1. 

M ' n fit j H Pr-) 1- 383. 
qiilff I£. G., p. 383. 
qiTO St- M. qnTRr Mai. Goan., 
p. 385. 

mffia ? Mai. Goan., p. 385. 
qf^f P.. p. 380. 
qiWT M.. p. 380. 
qiift H., p. 383 

qnlJl^ Skr. qnfiiw Pr. qiaft M. G. 

qpft H., p. 383 
HJST («ntr!T) PP- 258, 259. 
qr^ Ap., p. 383. 
qi^ Pr., p. 383. 
qi^: Skr. qn% Pr. qnc^ Ap. qj^r 
M. H. P. B. 0., p. 383. 
q^T M. H. P. B. 0., p. 383. 

•nw P- 253. 
qiR< n g P- 234. 
qfsjfH P-387. 

P- 234. 

•flltipsnw P- 263. 

) P- 249. 

P- 242. 

gn.-?r(|T^P- 91fn 6. 

p- 224 fn 1. 
sft^rrwr p- 274. 


p- 265. 

pp. 109 fn 1,179. 

^qjSW pp. 180,181 fn 1. 

Bkr. qtnn^ Tr- Ap. 

qtsqr H. P., p. 384. 

fpif \ ^ .. p. 87 1* 

p. 301. 

^ p. 248. 

p. 263. 

qif«rg Ap-, P- 384. 
qlcsqsSl Pr-, P- 384. 
qhrr H. P., p. 384. 

pp. 187,192,196,197,199, 
200, 201, 204. 

P- 208. 
srstnft: 214. 

JiftwftP- 170. 

p- 250. 

gfiww (srarasr) p- 255. 
q yyg P* ^^7 ^ 

JTfJT'iT: 3jRr.PP- 497 fn 3. 

Jltqrn^S:.P- 010. 

.P- 007 fn 1. 

P- 144- 
qfqmfir P- 006. 

STJIH.2. 56, E, 509. 

rpTWr P- 263. 

nmuwfit p. 506. 

ggj|T( oq!Tr)pp. 267,268. 

q^TSPT.P- 140 fn 3. 

snfjqj; p. 174. 

snRFSTP. 177. 

SJIW., Kwyata, p. 109 

fn 1. 

srafT.WW, Pntanjali, p. 109 

fn 1. 

.5^, Katyayana, p. 109 

fn 1. 

pp. 242, 303. 
qqnp: p. 197. 

(1^ ) P- 380. 

VfS P- *79. 
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Skr. ^ M. I|iir WlfST 
or. irftr H. ^ G. ^ B. «||^ 
Pr.,p. 382. 


P. 264. 

TO(lrar)p. 380. 

^ p. 211 £n 1. 

«ri%^hwl¥P. 271. 

Skr. Pr. ^ M. H. P., 
G.j p. 379. 

5^pp. 378,379. 

^ H. P., p. 881 
«rF*r or p. 382. 
or ^ M., p. 382. 
or ^ H., p. 382. 
^l'««rnT(^[«5qT0T)p. 14fn3. 
nfirr H. P., p. 384. 
p. 383. 
p. 309 fn 1. 
p. 308 fn 2. 
p. 308 fn 3. 

P., p. 383. 

P. , p. 382. 

Q. , p. 383. 

ftWhnp: Skr. Pr. 

-^P- %fEr M. H. P., p. 384. 
H. p. 383. 
pp. 242, 301. 

Skr. M. B. ^ H. G. B. 

SW P. 0. fftK4r Pr-; 

p. 381. 

5f5Rir Pr., p. 381. 
ihr G., pp. 379, 382. 

G. , p. 379. 
iftlT M., p. 384 

H. , p. 379 
M. H. P., p, 379. 

^ <5-, ^ H., p. 379. 

^iRratr p. 274. 
iitsr B., p. 382. 

p. 266. 

-SW#, p/ 86 fa 1, 
atlfllNTf^ p. 224 fn 1. 

Pr., pp. 379, 382. 

Skr- »H«fr Pr. ^ M. ^ H. 
%ST d., p. 379. 


*nTr( ’HWT ) P. 248. 

*»?nPTTt%( 1% >IB'P- 271. 

«RrPT( «r ( Skr.) 

<n!Tf p. 234. 

P. 242. 

^ISnT^lWT: p.236. 
p. 253. 

«?TiTt<r P. 266. 

HTOT^.P- 86 fn 4. 

^TTOT.P- 86 fn 5, 

ITW p. 609. 

p. 146. 

«T«T*JKrtH4NKdMH?TjUlf.- Asvalay- 
ana Grhyalll. 4. 4, p. 82 fn 1. 

., p. 177 fn 1. 

B. 0., p 381. 
or P., p. 381. 

Pr., p. 381. 

Skr. M. H.G. 
or Wiw P. fi»qr B. 0. Pr., 
p. 381. 

p. 242. 

(ifspif M., p. 380. 

Rnsif G., p. 380. 
fJtar M-, p. 379. 

M., p. 381. 

H. G., p., 381. 
or f^TTO'P. P. 381. 

*fNrr connected with Bhittior 
Bhittite ‘a wall’ p. 13fn 3.' 
sfhlUT H., p. 380. 

H., p. 379. 

P. 234. 

ISfW P., p. 381. 

^ M. B., p. 381. 

^ H. G. B., p. 381. 

% G., pp. 379 382. 

?hJr M., p. 379. 

or ir^ H., p. 382. 

Vh. P., pp. 379, 382, 
or% P., p. 382, 







#^ 0.,p. S81. 
p. 146. 

mSH .. OB I^ipini II. 2. 

34; p. 83 fii4 

PP. 263, 256. 

TFm Ap., p. 384. 

Pr., p. 384. 

ma: Skr. Pr., Ap. 

«tNTM.,p. 384. 
iHt H. JJT^ P. 380. 

S ir Pr., p. 383. 

H., p. 383. 

ITT Pr., p. 383. 
imn- Ap., p. 384. 

B?sa^ Pr., p. 384 
Pr., p. 384. 
fljserr P-, p. 384. 

HfW: p. 302. 

P. 174. 

H. imrr p- 380. 

*I?*r(*»t^)p. 380. 

)p- 14 fn3. 
in M. G. H. P., p. 381. 
nf Skr. hh M. G. H. P., p. 381. 
wrfr p. 270. 
nmv- 234. 

im^ Skr. unrf Pr. HT«rtM.(GoaB. 
Mai. aad Chit.) Pr. Ap. 

nW Ap. tfjvtji M. H.B. jpsjT P-> 
p. 364. 

flj^ p- 298. 

p. 233. 

mijlKn.P* 86 fn 3. 

(ngr mftd f g ), p- 247. 

*r(8?rr 3i^> p. 343 . 

Skr. Pr. *|5r M. 

H. P., G., p. 379. 

Skr. ^ M. H. G. 
% or"^ P. Pr., p. 382. 

I#5(t Pr., pp. 379, 382. 

Iltn P. 284. 

HT^t.iTv p. 87 fa 2. 

Hhr M., p. 884. 


I uriif wi r wi p- 808 fa 3. 
unft M., p. 383. 
in?iirp.233. 
mm M. H. B., p. 384. 
mm M. ( Goaa. Mai. aad Obit. )> 
p. 384. 
mm P. 263. 

p. 211 fa. 1 . 

Pr., p. 383. 
p. 181. 
p. 361. 
iftn: p. 301. 

5mfT^=5^mfRt pp. 253,256. 

P. 274. 
gSip p. 234. 
p. 303. 

P. 200. 

li%m Skr. nf^m, nf|m, or 
m#r M. n|t H,, p. 383. 
in p. 234. 

^ G. P. H., p. 383. 

^ M., p. 383. 

Pr., p. 383. 

% or"^ P., p. 382. 

Ilhlf: pp. 187, 191, 194, 196, 197, 
201 203, 208. 
ifl^: pp, 169, 170. 

4WW Skr. ffrfilrafPr. M. 

G. P. H., p. 383. 
mw, P. 379. 

M. pp. 379, 382. 

. swi i iiwr, p. 00 fae. 

<1 p. 146. 

IT.mf, from NiruktBjp. 472. 

«T9T: p. 234. 

«T^ p. 224 fa 1, 

.p. 121 fa 1. 

.Katyaym», p. 

121 fa 1. 

tr2r ^ ra i 5l8i p. 268. 

.p. 497 fa 2. 

mnp. 266. 
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f^Nr.»SW[ from p. 

469., 

qipr: pp. 173, 175, 234. 

p. 234. 
iTNsreP- 272. 

Wftiraren? ( ) pp. 263. 

256. 

qw f®:, p. 146. 

»nai!li^ p. 179. 

Wqm p. 361. 

a^<.p. 507. 

SRj^P. 509. 

P- 009. 

gTfcq-^W^ II AI pp. 508,;509. 
^Skr.gjqfPr. 3 H. P. G.gf. 
M., p. 383. 

Sir. ^I?3n Pr. ^ or ^ 
M. H. G., p. 383. 

fl^C^Pr. p. 379. 

^ H., p. 379. 
ff«yp. 271. 

^M., p. 379. 

WNT: p. 234. 
fnraj p. 182 fn 1. 

=5tr3Tr5rf&) p- 247 

Tnrql 5 TfiT.\srRjq.wr^p. 221. 

ITSiftqiN: p. 180. 

Skr. ^ M. H. P. G., p. 381. 
nwp. 234. 

TW: (pp. 301, 
302. 

stnmqfp. 273. 

TlUfllW P. 253. 
fTO' M. H. P. Q., p. 381. 
fhr M. H. P. G., p. 381. 
frf^Skr.fhiM. H. P. G. B.,p. 
381. 

*nWI? P. 268. 

P. 146. 
p. 146. 

gl#q. p-1^*- 


msWHT !ll ( TRWWfqt ) P. 249. 

^ .fSRSqf^t, p. 74 fn 2. 

.qxr;, MiHXihakaiika 

p. 51 fn 1. 

^ ) P. 247. 

pp. 607, 509. 

.31fr: P, 507. 

gf5.1. 2 . 61, p. 607. 

gft.p. 508. 

3t^ ?PRnr^> p. 509. 

Iq- p. 387. 

^p. 146. 

Pr., p. 383 



^ G., p. 383. 

^ H. P., p. 383. 
p. 146. 

^(q^rf )p. 248. 

q^ St. M. qqrq’ Mai. Goan., 

p. 386. 

Mai. Goan, p. 385. 
q<qqi^(qRN^)P- 248. 
qq'p. 146. 

qf^^r( NT )SIT = f ^ RT! p. 261. 
q^ M., p. 380. 
q<qgqffi p- 274. 
qRIT: p. 606. 

qqf: p. 606. 
qsg[ pp. 378, 379. 

TO (qtg) p. 274. 

qrotsf i'^s^fTO=TONf filw^irTOr 

p. 266 

( TO l V l ^q i q ) P- 268. 
q® (OQ^) p. 266. 

trer M. G., p. 381. 
q^ Skr. qr^ M. G. q^ H. P., p. 381 
q|iq- Ap., p. 384. 
q|q^ Pr., p. 384. 
qi qqfW P- 180. 
qrftajT Pr., p. 383. 
qnS^ Skr. qritair or q r<t »i r ifr. 
qrtt M. G. H. w\it B., p. 383. 
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S98 

B., p. 383. 
y tf i r a ff Pr., p. 383. 

^ M. G. H., p. 383. 
^T«mr(irrerarPT)p- 270. 

' irrsrTO(<irw5nm?)pp-257,268. 
^nwr: PP- 301, 302. 
pp. 268, 259. 

(WifW ) PP- 268,269. 

<< i ufref P- 263. 
in^aiT Pr-, P- 383. 

JIT^ Skr. ^U3ir Pr- srisf M, G- 
p. 388. 

!n^ M. G., p. 383. 
sromrt (*MfWR)P- 261. 
Wlflrt?(flT#rf^)P- 266. 
p. 250. 

910 ^: pp. 174, 213 fn 1,215. 

.JrawWTTv P- 82 

fn 4. 

ft as yw r f^ p- 30i. 

) p- 233. 

p. 166. 

B. 0., p. 383. 

B., p. 383. 
p. 249. 

Pr., p. 382. 
f^M., p. 383. 
f S fe ^ Ap., p. 383. 

1 ^ 5 ^ Pr., p. 383. 

M., p. 383. 

p. 233. 
p. 234. 

fTOPJTT: P- 234 

ftW from Nirukta, p.468. 

Skr. M. G. ftggr P- 
Pr., p. 382. 

.p- 49 

fa 1. 

ft^wwa^p. 234, 

M. G. H. P., p. 381. 

fW^Bkr.ftrwM. G. H. P., 
p. 381. 

P- 146. 


pp. 168 fn. 2,169, 187-191 
194-98. 

P- 198. 

'ft««W^*IilJWp. 268. 

ift«l5^p. 270. 

p. 268. 

ift^FW P-242. 
t^HTtSS P- 249. 

M. G., p. 382. 

sftfispT Skr. ^%3»T Pr. ^ M. 

ft* G. rfiit H., p. 383. 
i^ftarr Pr-, p- 383. 

**SC|WP-268. 

p. 469. 

( ft^TW ) P- 258. 
3fiKd%)PP- 257,258. 
lft^fr(^*:w)p- 270. 

^ p. 213 fn 1. 

p- 307 fn 1. 

P- 144- 

Skr. ft^* Pr- ftsg^ Ap. 

ft^ H. ft^ 8. ft* B.O., 

p. 383. 

1^( P- 249. 

%W5^ ( ftog tn fg ^ a ) p. 242. 

••• ... »mngft, p- 9i 

fn 1. 

p. 361. 

%5IT^ p. 188. 

g^TOssr P- 144. 

51^ p. 234. 

?PTOft ( for ^ or ) p. 233. 

for (^ ) acc. to 
Dr. Stevenson, p. 233. 

*W?f-5Tfir5!T P- 00 fn 4. 
p. 233. 

Skr, %5r H. P. ^ M. G. %1T 
%3ltS.%35iTPr., p. 381. 
pp. 309 fn 1, 361. 

P- 808 fn 2. 

P WOTB t W I pp. 308 fn 3. 

p- 308 fn 3. 
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Wf^-8kr.^rr(t8ITFr BPftlt. Q. 

H., p. 383. 
fTRmW; p. 236. 

5rnwtf!rpp.234, 265. 

WT?W: P. 221. 

^jTBTPP- 607, 509. 

;rng:iT P- ^^6. 

l^t pp. 168 fn 2, 169, 187, 191, 
194-198,204. , 

p 198. 

P. 250. 
p. 268. 

jlwl%»ip. 273. 

Skr. ^rNr M. H. ^ G. 

tB P- ^ B. 0. #nrfT Pr., 

p. 381. 

B. 0., p. 381. 

^MG., p. 381. 

^fr^GT P- 253. 

JHTOp.145. 

s^ijSkr. H ^ p. G. 

^Rg;Pr., p. 382. 
ticnq; p. 250. 

tftsjHuft (fTfttfrsar) p- 234. 

p. 249; ' 
sfhpW p. 233. 

P- 234. 

(B»R)P- 233. 

P. 234. 

( Number ) here 25 principles 
of Samkhyas, p. 63 fn 3. 

^ p. 273. 

^ (^rsr) P- 14 fn 3. 

^ pp. 216, 604. 
p. 604 

.P- 604. 

(frK5<r)PP- 263,266. 
p. 268. 

^He i s ct .®Rr, p. 49 fn 2. 

p. 77 fn 3. 

fTjr Pr., p. 381. 

?R» P- 145, 


Bvir(wsr)p-242. 

Skr. M. ^ H. 

Pr., p. 382. 
p. 604. 

^«m(»nTO)p. 266. 

P- 233, 

(0 or 0 ) p. 241. 

p. 146, 

WJI.Av. X. 3.11., p, 96. 

Hsrfi^p. 170. 

pp. 170, 171. 

#ranT pp- 504,605. 
p. 507. 

^■^^qnrRnfpp. 607, 609. 

p. 0 fn 1. 

?r«R?f«5<r: p. 9 fn 1. 

p. 9 fn 1. 
p. 9 fn 1. 
p. 9, fn 1. 
p. 9 fn 1. 

^TRmrr^ p.»fn i. 
fPRnarPTW: p. 9 fn l. 

5^ (f%^ or f%lfb|T=ftnn) P.242. 
!|3fnn??:, p. 214. 

p. 242. 

M., p. 382. 

^ra^Pr., p. 382. 

.P- 69 

fn 1. 

^ P., p. 382. 

^ Pr., p. 382. 

K5r P. 234. 

^Sf^jpifpp. 173, 175. 

drived from ( number ) 
( 5fr«T^ ) true knowledge, 
p. 63 fn 3. 

.1“ Matsyn, p. 63 

fn 3. 

in Mala- 

bharata; p. 63 fn 3. 

Sfti^ (5r^>nft tUTUT* p. 308 fn 3. 
*Hrt%3JTPr,,p. 383. 

Hnft M. G. H., p. 383. 
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m 


fiff or«wB., p, 881. 
^H.P.,p.S8I. 

*8W 0-, P- 381- 

^ or fnr B., p. 381 

fmar H. s., p. ssi 

frnr Skr. H. s. ^ o mv B. 

0> P- 3*1 

frrsw Cftfifw) p. i* *» 3 
frT 5 [ Skr. ^ H. P,, p. 881 
p. 224 fa 1 
frrST A., p. 884 
f t wwt Pr., p. 884. 
finarr M. H., p. 884. 

^TRST H., p. 384 
^ H., p. 382. 
fn^M, G., p. 862. 
fiKRn: P- 606. 
p. 234. 

(rfiwi) p* 283. 

*** eaelosiire or 
railiag made of stoae, p. 18 fa 8; 
ijl^ P., p. 881. 

1(^8414 P- 242, 

5Tr«5 p. 234. 
iS< r JlW P- 263. 
St9t^(Qfl^)p. 247. 
p. 302. 

^ E., p. 381. 

^ G.„p. 381. 


B* O., p. 881. 

H. P. S., p. 881. 

% 8 ir s., p. 381 . 

Pr., p. 381. 

146 

^ pp. 246, 249. 

) P. 14 3. 

^M., p. 381 
Pr.> P. 381. 

^?T H., p. 382 
«5«r: PP. 13* ^ ^3** 

P- 16*- 

pp. 187, 191, 194, 198; 
p. 198. 
wnsft P- 221. 

W%WP- 140. 

P- 309 fa 1. 

H. P., p. 382. 

^ H. P., p. 382. 
fW H., p. 382. 
gl^M. G. B, 0.,p. 382 
5T«r P- 380. 

8^ p. 146 

g^Vl. 4. 2, p. 144 
P- 263 

P- 387 

3|^:, P. 93 

f«w: p. 96 










